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Vig tte GOV BARN WIEN DO SURV IV ET? 


OW stands it to-day with the Liberal Government? Will 
they survive to carry through their great schemes of 
legislation under the Parliament Act? Or have they, as so many 
critics tell us, taken some final, mortal hurt? Are they doomed 
to perish before reaping the harvest of next year? 

Or again—even if they survive to see the Irish and Welsh Bills 
on the Statute Book—is that the limit of their vitality? Have they 
sufficient prospect of longevity to pass on to further efforts? To 
abolish the Plural Vote? To satisfy the need for better housing ? 
To round off the Insurance problem, and make it an easy and 
popular security against sickness? Above all, to reform an 
obsolete land system, now almost the only surviving example of 
feudalism left in the whole wide world ? 

Or are we to regard the democratic impulse as for the moment 
exhausted, and on the eve of giving way to one of those phases of 
reaction which came to us between 1874-1880 and 1895-1905 ? 

Those are the questions which are now filling the political 
atmosphere, and it is right and proper to face them courageously. 
For, indeed, the evidence is very conflicting. We cannot hope to 
learn anything from the party cries which fill the air. If we were 
to judge from the Tory Press, the Liberal Party is in a state of 
panic and dissolution ; the Government are divided and distraught ; 
the people are discontented and disillusioned; the death-rattle is in 
the throat of Liberalism. All we have to do is to wait for the 
inevitable end. 


STRONG AT WESTMINSTER. 


As proof of the validity of this belief they point to the by- 
elections. But the steady majorities on the Second Readings of 
the great Government measures show that within the walls 
of Westminster the Government retain their strength almost 
unabated. In spite of _their victories in the country, the 
Opposition make little way on any great issue in the 
House of Commons. On the main points of passing policy they 
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seem to produce no impression either in debate or in division. On 
Tariff Reform they are silent. On foreign policy they can do little 
more than say “‘ ditto’’ to Sir Edward Grey. On home affairs they 
have raised a confused and obscure cloud of criticism against the 
Insurance Act, but they have no alternative to a policy which, in 
its essence, is rather conservative than radical. On Home Rule 
they still have no alternative except to gamble cn a rebellion which, 
if it should really come to fruition, may yet prove as perilous to the 
Tory Party of to-day as the Jacobite rebellions proved to the Tories 
of the eighteenth century. For if there is one thing plainly written 
across the page of British history, it is that the British people will 
not trust the reins of government to a party that favours and 
fosters rebellion. 


THE PoLicy OF ATMOSPHERE. 


Thus bankrupt in policy, the Opposition in the spring of this 
year accidentally achieved a fragment of ghoulish good fortune in 
one of those personal scandals which are the curse of politics. 
Starting early in 1912, a series of accusations affecting the honour 
and integrity of Ministers had been sedulously sown and cultivated 
by a combination of journalists. This combination varied from 
men who had the courage to make open charges to men who raised 
a doubt and hinted a suspicion, ‘ willing to wound but afraid to 
““strike.”’ This last class, comprising the bulk of the Tory editors, 
gave to less responsible companions a respectable patronage, at 
first taken hesitatingly, but more and more pronounced as the 
months went on. It resembled the familiar Balkan combinations 
of regular armies and guerilla fighters. The ‘‘ Bands’’ took the 
risks, and the armies stood by to reap the rewards. The Bands 
in this case knew that if they failed they would be repudiated, but 
that if they succeeded they would be richly paid. A strange crowd, 
these Bands—a medley of blue-blooded Tories and _ red-tied 
Socialists, of fiery partisans and breezy independents, of distin- 
guished talent and assured genius, of the revengeful, the cynical, 
and the uncharitable, all the artistic and literary hangers-on of an 
alarmed upper class—combined in one fierce, venomous, poisonous 
onslaught on one lone man. 


THE ‘‘ FIND.”’ 


The original accusations—grave charges of corruption—com- 
pletely broke down both in the Courts of Law and in the Committee 
appointed by the House of Commons to investigate them. They 
broke down in spite of the most frenzied efforts to support them in 
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the Tory Press, and in spite of substantial financial assistance to 
the accusers from various members of the Opposition in the House 
of Commons. 

But, as often happens in these cases, the long-drawn-out process 
of inquisition at last succeeded in extracting from the accused 
Ministers the admission of certain transactions which, while care- 
lessly innocent in themselves, took on a portentous appearance of 
guilt in the feverish, garish atmosphere created by the campaign 
of calumny. It was as if a man had accused another of robbing his 
mother, and afterwards, in the midst of a desperate effort to prop up 
that baseless charge, accidentally came across the fact that the 
accused had borrowed a pound from his mother-in-law. ‘‘ That is, 
of course, what I meant,’’ is often the ingenious comment of such 
an accuser; and it was the immediate and unanimous outcry of 
all the Marconi desperadoes after the voluntary disclosures of the 
Ministers in the Matin case. 


THE HEAD-HUNTERS. 


The investment in American Marconis would probably, at 
another time and in another perspective, have been disposed of by 
a question and answer in the House of Commons. I can imagine 
such a reply, say, on a hot afternoon in June :— 


‘‘Tt is not true that any Ministers have invested in British 
Marconi shares. It is true that certain Ministers made some 
investments in the shares of the American Marconi Company, a 
separate company with a separate directorate and a separate sphere 
of work, and negotiating no contract with the British Govern- 
ment.”’ 


A murmur of cheers—a rustle of papers—and the House of 
Commons, entirely satisfied, passes on to the next question. Such 
might have been the size and content of this incident at any other 
season of political weather. 

But the ‘‘ atmosphere ’’ had been created before the facts were 
divulged. One of the effects of the atmosphere, indeed, had been 
that it made divulgence peculiarly difficult and perilous. In face 
of the frenzied campaign of last year, every single fact assumed 
colossal proportions. Every disclosure was calculated not to 
extinguish, but to feed the fever. There are those who think that 
a full and candid statement in the October debate would have ended 
the matter. But is it not possible that it would have been hailed 
by all the accusing journalists—not then discredited—as a complete 
justification of their campaign? That the very act of divulgence 
might have been argued into a direct admission of guilt? For 
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it is one monstrous effect of calumny that it seems to justify itself. 
Slander too often wears the mask of justice. Like some of the 
tortures of the Middle Ages, it seems to crush its very victims into 
an illusion of their own guilt. 

The divisions of the Marconi Committee deprived its three 
Reports of any real value, and the actual test and trial on the 
Marconi accusations came in the House of Commons debate on 
June 18th and 19th. The Ministers accused made frank and manly 
admissions of indiscretion, as indeed they easily might, for perhaps 
the most convincing proof of their moral innocence lay in a long 
series of indiscreet actions plainly incompatible with guilty 
intention. 

It was expected by impartial men on both sides that these admis- 
sions—difficult enough for proud and spirited men—would have 
been met by corresponding generosity on the part of the Opposi- 
tion. But those who argued thus underrated the malignity of the 
attack. They misconceived the objects of the assailants. Their 
own fairness blinded them. For the negotiations of the afternoon 
of June 19th rudely revealed the fact that the governing aim of 
the accusers was the resignation of Mr. Lloyd George. 


WILL THEY SUCCEED ? 


They did not succeed in that object. With a slight drop— 
natural on a question of personal conduct—the majority of the 
House of Commons accepted the regrets and cleared the characters 
of the assailed Ministers. But the very failure to achieve their 
end has hardened the Marconi ‘‘ Die-Hards.”’ 

The result will probably disappoint them. For in the end there is 
nothing so hateful to the British public as personal vindictiveness. 
Forced to decide between indiscretion on the one side and calumny 
on the other, the public will probably in the end lower their thumbs 
to calumny. Even Titus Oates, the king of scandal-mongers, 
came, after many victories, to a very bad end. So now, in spite of 
appearances—one is forced to give a tribute to their successes—the 
policy of slander will not in the end triumph. It will not prove any 
more successful, in the final outcome, than the policy of anarchy 
in Ulster. Complicity with calumny will not in the end please the 
British people any better than compliance with crime. 


THe ANTI-INSURANCE CAMPAIGN. 


The Insurance fight reveals the same orgy of short views and. 
breathless hopes. No one ever expected National Insurance to be 
popular all at once. It took some time to make it popular in 
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Germany, and it was twice rejected on referendum in Switzerland 
before it was finally adopted. But up to 1911 it was the common 
agreement of all politicians interested in the condition of the 
British people that National Insurance had tocome. The principle 
of insurance was recommended by the Commissioners who signed 
the Majority Report of the Poor Law Commission as far back as 
1909—Commissioners who included such moderate persons as 
Lord George Hamilton, Dr. C. S. Loch, Sir Samuel Provis, and 
the late Miss Octavia Hill. The only alternative to National 
Insurance, in fact, was that free national medical service towards 
which the Minority Report seemed to lean. That system would 
cost £25,000,0o00o—a mere trifle for Socialists, but not easily to be 
found by the men who fought against the ‘‘ People’s Budget.” 

Something had to be done. For matters clearly could not stand 
where they were in 1911. The health of the people was steadily on 
the down grade. The Physical Deterioration Committee had 
revealed a perilous decline in national well-being. The reports on 
the condition of the children in our schools had shown that the evil 
had penetrated right into the homes of the people. It had been 
discovered that thirty per cent. of the people driven upon our Poor 
Law came to that fate, not from any fault of their own, but owing 
to unrelieved sickness. There was an actual dearth of doctors in 
the poorer districts of our large towns. In fact, the matter had 
gone so far that it had become actually difficult to obtain proper 
recruits for the Army, and the reports of the War Office were full 
of lamentations over the physical deterioration of the defenders of 
the country. Was that sort of thing to go on until the eyes of 
the country had been opened by some great national catastrophe ? 
Surely it was the truest and bravest statesmanship to face it now, 
and at once. 


A CONFUSED ATTACK. 


Since this was the social situation that inspired the idea of 
National Insurance in that very small band of reformers who 
carried it on to the Statute-book, one would have expected that it 
would have been one of those questions—such as compensation for 
accidents—that would have lain outside the region of party. It 
was, indeed, the first instinct of both parties that this should be 
so, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer offered to the Opposition 
that they should form a sort of round table on this matter, and 
have access to Government departments equally with the Govern- 
ment itself. But as the days passed by one of those temptations 
arose which assail all great parties. National thrift entails com- 
pulsion on the unthrifty, and compulsion—though urged by one 
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party for the Army as much as by the other for Insurance—is never 
popular. Here was a chance of electoral gain. Perhaps the only 
way in which compulsion could have been rendered popular would 
have been by making the Insurance Act non-contributory. 
Debarred from that alternative, the Tories fell back on a series of 
perplexing and contradictory criticisms, without one trace of clear 
knowledge or clear thought. One day they would attack the Act 
for being compulsory, and on the next day would ridicule the 
Government for the small number of voluntary contributors.* 
One day they would complain that one set of workmen were inside 
the Act, and on another they would indict, with equal vehemence, 
the infamy of leaving another set outside. Since the Act has been 
carried they have, in many cases, directed their hostility in the 
constituencies against the very provisions which they themselves 
included, as, for instance, the exemption of voluntary contributors 
with over £160 as income. In the by-elections they have not 
hesitated to appeal to every instinct of waste and thoughtlessness 
in the working-class, and they have recklessly offered to every class 
of insured persons benefits and advantages which would spell to 
the whole Insurance Fund immediate exhaustion and ruin. There 
has not been, in the whole history of British politics, a less 
scrupulous campaign, directed by less thought for the common- 
weal, or less regard for the true interests of the poor. ‘‘ None 
‘““for party and all for the State’’ used to be the great maxim of 
British statesmen when the country was dealing with such problems 
as those of education or health. But in this case the very same 
men who have recklessly accused Liberal statesmen of demagogy 
are themselves practising that science in its very lowest forms, and 
preparing for themselves a battle-ground on which victory will lie, 
not with them, but with the loosest forms of predatory Socialism. 


THE New JAcK CADES. 


Such is the Opposition attack, discreditable indeed, but 
undoubtedly formidable. For in 1913 these people have learned 
cunning. They are no longer fighting on the issue of the House of 
Lords, although in theory they still maintain their hostility to the 
Parliament Act. They no longer dwell at interminable length on 
the sanctity of land. On the contrary, they have anticipated the 
Liberals by a ‘‘ sort of ’’ land programme of their own, a scheme 
for propping up the feudal system in the country at the expense 
of the workman in the towns. They have given up the gay and 
giddy paradox of trying to persuade the people that the price cf 


* These amount to only 20,500 (Mr. Masterman in the House of Commons, 


June 3rd), as against a possible 2,000,000 and a figure of 800,000 calculated 
by the Actuaries. 
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their food is going to be lowered by taxing it at the ports. Even 
the taxation of manufactured articles, though still theoretically on 
their programme, is now kept very much in reserve, and in the 
by-election of Altrincham the Unionist candidate openly boasted 
that he was ‘‘ not such a fool ’’ as to stand on Tariff Reform. The: 
Tories no longer talk against the super-tax or the death duties, or 
maintain a railing opposition to the scheme of taxing human beings 
according to their riches rather than according to their poverty. 
That phase has gone by. They have abandoned all those positions, 
and the old well-worn trenches of the Budget campaign lie empty 
in the sun, their shattered guns staring up at the indifferent 
heavens. 

On the contrary, learning from the two General Elections 
of 1910, the Conservatives have dressed up a kind of sham 
*“ People’s Programme ’’ of their own. It is now their favourite 
amusement to turn against the insurance contribution all the 
artillery of the Budget League. Here is the ‘‘ unjust tax ’’—this 
contribution of 4d. in supplement of 5d. from the employer and 
State—a contribution that fructifies in the beneficent rain of benefits 
for sickness, maternity, consumption, and disablement. But what 
does it matter? It has been the method of Toryism through all 
the ages to set up a mimicry of democracy. When they are 
selecting their weapons they generally choose the most showy and 
specious from the democratic armoury. As it is, at the present 
moment at every by-election you have the Tory candidate putting 
forward his plan of benefits without contributions and of houses 
without rents—all at the expense of the State—while the Liberal 
finds himself dwelling on little more than the virtues of thrift and 
order. It is Jack Cade over again, dressed this time in Tory 
motley. ‘‘ There shall be in England seven halfpenny loaves sold 
‘‘for a penny: the three-hooped pot shall have ten hoops: and I 
‘* will make it felony to drink small beer: all the realm shall be in 
‘*common; and in Cheapside shall my palfry go to grass: and 
‘‘ when I am King, as king I will be 4 

But the question still is whether the people will, in answer, cry— 
‘** God save your Majesty!” 


A PROBABLE RECOIL. 


What will be the immediate results of this new revival in the 
Opposition? The first will be that the House of Lords will reject 
the Home Rule Bill a second time under the Parliament Act. All 
the talk of compromise, so active earlier in the year, is now 
at an end. The second will be that the Anglican bishops 
will advocate, and probably succeed in persuading the 
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Opposition to adopt, the same policy in regard to Welsh 
Disestablishment. That Bill, too, will be rejected a second 
time by the Lords. Both the Irish and the Welsh will 
be met with the same eternal negative, and the Ulstermen 
will be—and indeed already have been—encouraged to redouble 
their threats and boastings on the theory that the by-elections 
show that they are already terrifying the British public. 

But these results may have an immediate reaction on opinion. 
They may, indeed, begin at once the undoing of this new 
prosperity. For what is the present position? It is, if I judge it 
rightly, that the country is a little dissatisfied with the Government 
and a little disturbed with the compulsory payments of the 
Insurance Act falling upon an extraordinarily low wage system, 
and to some extent inadequately repaid by a reluctant medical 
service. But this dissatisfaction comes no way near any desire to 
destroy the whole fabric of Liberal policy. It certainly brings us 
to this point—that if the Opposition were willing to compromise 
now over Home Rule and Welsh Disestablishment, the country 
might easily wreak upon the Government an_ unreasonable 
vengeance for their grievances under the compulsory clauses of the 
Insurance Act. Such a result occurred in 1874 after three years’ 
application of the Education Act of 1870, and it might occur again 
in 1914. For there are some fruits —like the pineapple—which, 
however ‘‘ rare and refreshing ’’ within, at first hide their refresh- 
ment behind a forbidding exterior. The passing of the Home Rule 
Bill would immediately reduce the Government majority by nearly 
fifty, and render it far more liable to the effects of this passing 
unpopularity of a great social reform. 

But once more it seems probable that the Opposition will convert 
the misfortune of the Government into a blessing. For there are 
times when all Governments go slack and require an electric shock 
if they are to revive their powers. The furious onslaught of the last 
few weeks has given to the Liberal Party precisely that shock, 
while it has once more encouraged the Opposition to that point of 
foolish insolence which brought them the calamities of i910. Burke 
once spoke about the “‘ unpitied calamity ”’ of falling for the second 
time into the same error, but that calamity is nothing to the unpitied 
folly of walking three times into the same trap. The undoing of 
the present Opposition lies in their contempt for their enemies. 
They are like the Cavaliers at Edge Hill who advanced in their 
shirt-sleeves to attack the cuirassed Roundheads. A concession at 
any point—a willingness to pass one single big Liberal measure— 
would probably bring the Tories back. But they follow no policy 
except that of Pharaoh. They still refuse to recognise or remedy 
one single grievance of one single section of the great Coalition 
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arrayed against them. As long as they keep up this uncompromis- 
ing hostility to all these grievances at once, the Tories ensure 
the solidity of that Coalition, which, although it fills them with 
gusts of insane rage, is yet one of the mightiest achievements of 
modern Liberal statesmanship. 


Is THE AGGRESSIVE POSSIBLE ? 


The probability, therefore, is that the Liberals will resist and 
overpower this present attack. They will probably—barring 
accidents, such as ‘“‘snap’’ divisions—be victorious on the 
defensive. But will they be able to resume the aggressive? There 
lies their only chance. The strength of the Progressive movement 
in the country, both politically and socially, is so great that the 
real weakness of the Liberal Cabinet at the moment is that on 
certain lines it seems to have lost touch with the progressive 
feeling. At the end of 1912 the party as a whole were very much 
infected with a desire for repose. A prolonged Session had wearied 
the rank and file. By-elections were going well. Ministers were 
worn out with the piloting of a whole series of big Bills that had 
to be pushed through to avail them of the provisions of the 
Parliament Act. ‘‘ Why not leave well alone?’’ was the general 
cry of the Lobbies. ‘“‘ Let Lloyd George keep. quiet!’ 
Temperance, Nonconformity, and Land Reform—all those 
suppliants were told that they must wait. The party must have a 
rest. Well, Mr. Lloyd George did keep quiet. Those great 
questions had a rest. Temperance was shelved; Noncon- 
formists were told by the Minister of Education that the 
religious question in the schools was insoluble; and the land 
reformers were given to understand that the last word on 
housing had been said by Mr. John Burns. What was the 
result? The Tory democrats, led by several guerilla chieftains 
who were not disavowed by the Tory Front Bench, began to occupy 
the abandoned territory. The Tories began to tell the electors that 
theirs was the only land programme. They made a melodramatic 
show with a Housing Bill, which, whatever its faults, was certainly 
better than nothing. They even put forward a Bill for fixing the 
wages of agricultural labourers. There were signs that the 
Conservative ship had, in boatman’s phrase, “‘ taken our water ”’ ; 
they were finding the tidal way, and leaving the Liberal craft on the 
slack waters, a ‘‘ painted ship upon a painted ocean.” 


‘“ FORWARD!’ 


But now all is changed. A by-election is a great school- 
master, and there have been several such abroad in the land. The 
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cry of discomfort from a badly-housed, under-paid peasantry will 
not cease just because Liberals are wearying of well-doing. The 
people cannot wait. Once more the Liberal Party has discovered 
that the law of its being must be always to go forward. The 
result has been most satisfactory. Cabinet Committees are now 
busy with schemes of education, of housing, of land reform. 
It is stated with some authority that the Board of Agriculture is 
preparing a scheme under which the State proposes to build 15,000 
houses in the country districts, compulsorily purchasing the land 
at agricultural value. Mr. Lloyd George, this time urged on by 
the Party instead of being held back, and now at last extricating 
himself from the poisonous entanglement of Marconi slander, is 
preparing to take the field. We may prophesy without any 
temerity that, when once these practical schemes come to birth, 
all the mimic shadows of Tory reform will disappear. A stern, 
true test will be applied to the lath and plaster democracy of the 
Opposition. 

Yet another prophecy may be made. As soon as the Liberais 
have these aims clearly defined before them, a new spirit will 
come over them. It will be as it was with the army of Israelites 
in the desert when a pillar of fire was appointed to lead them 
through the night. A clear policy, clearly defined, with the 
mighty object of making this country a better and nobler living 
ground for the people—“‘ a treasure ground for the people and not 
“‘a pleasure ground for the rich ’’—will rally the Party to new 
efforts and new triumphs. 


WANTED—A STRONG LEAD. 


It may be, therefore, that even yet the Tories will find that they 
have missed their opportunity. They may again be betrayed by 
their old error of insolence. Yet again, they may see in the 
Liberal ranks a revival that may sweep away the megrims of the 
moment, and restore the fighting power for a final triumph. 

In that great elegiac poem, “‘ Rugby Chapel,’’ Matthew Arnold 
describes in sublime vision the host of mankind marching across 
the rocks of the world and all the troubles that come to them in 
that march— 


‘* Sore thirst plagues them, the rocks, 
Rising all round, overawe ; 
Factions divide them, their host 
Threatens to break, to dissolve.’’ 


Meditating on that journey he cries out—advice that might now 
be cried on the housetops to the Coalition— 


‘“ Ah, keep, keep them combined! ”’ 


WILL THE GOVERNMENT SURVIVE? II 


And then Arnold describes how such an hour in the need 
of the human race is the true chance for leadership. It is from 
such depressions and troubles that leaders are sent to save us. 


*“ Then, in such hour of need 
Of your fainting, dispirited race, 
Ye, like angels, appear, 
Radiant with ardour divine! 
Beacons of hope, ye appear ! 
Languor is not in your heart, 
Weakness is not in your word, 
Weariness not on your brow. 
Ye alight in our van! At your voice, 
Panic, despair, flee away. 
Ye move through the ranks, recall 
The stragglers, refresh the outworn, 
Praise, reinspire the brave ! 
Order, courage, return. 
Eyes rekindling, and prayers, 
Follow your steps as ye go.”’ 


Applying that inspired utterance to the more precise matters 
of political strife, it may be said that in the struggle that lies 
before the Liberal Party the most essential need is strong leader- 
ship. With such leadership—and there are men in the present 
Cabinet who are able to give it—who can doubt that we shall not 
merely survive, but conquer ? 


HAROLD SPENDER. 


THEMUNIVERSUDY. OF LONDON. 


ONDON existed and prospered for some eighteen hundred 

years without a University, and during the three-quarters of 

a century that she has had one there have been repeated attempts, 

at shorter and shorter intervals, to make it something other than 
rPataust 

Sir Thomas Gresham, that merchant prince of Tudor times, 
intended to provide London with a University after his death as 
he had provided her with a Royal Exchange during his lifetime. 
Although Stow in his ‘‘ Annales’ (1615), in referring tothe Gresham 
foundation, speaks of a London University, the Gresham trust 
never fulfilled the ideal of its pious founder, and the effort to revive 
his name in connection with one of the many recent attempts at 
reconstruction was not attended with success. An anonymous 
author, in 1647, issued a small quarto volume, preserved in the 
University Library, entitled: ‘‘ Motives grounded upon the Word 
‘“of God and upon honour, profit, and pleasure for the present 
‘“‘founding of an University in the metropolis London by a true 
“lover of his nation, and especially of the said city.’’ In 1661 
Cowley, inspired by the New Atlantis, had projected for 
‘““ Monster London ’”’ a University or Great College on the banks 
of the Thames. 

More successful than these early ventures, however, was a public 
letter addressed in 1825 to Brougham by Thomas Campbell, the 
author of the Pleasures of Hope, urging the foundation of a great 
London University for ‘‘ effectively and multifariously teaching, 
‘examining, and rewarding with honours the youth ’’ of London. 
A sum of £160,000 was raised by shareholders—(I still possess the 
certificate for one of these shares held by my great grandfather)— 
and in 1827 the first stone of what is now University College, but 
which was for a few years known as the University of London, 
was laid by the Duke of Sussex. 

The new body justified its existence on the grounds of the clerical 
exclusiveness of Oxford and Cambridge, and the expense of 
collegiate residence. It was to be free from all religious tests and to 
be the poor man’s university. A Council of twenty-four, elected 
by the share-holding proprietors, was the governing body; the 
professors collectively had no power, but might on occasion 
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propound matters to the Council for consideration. In the original 
scheme there was no question of granting degrees; but in 1830, and 
again a few years later, the Council petitioned for a charter of 
incorporation to include degree-conferring powers. In 1834 the 
House of Lords precipitated matters by rejecting the Bill which 
had passed the Commons admitting Nonconformists to the older 
Universities, and, despite the opposition of the latter and of the 
College of Surgeons and certain medical teachers, in 1835 a scheme 
for solving the difficulty and setting up a University of London 
was announced by Lord Melbourne’s Government. It did not 
convert the Gower Street institution into a University, but it was 
cordially accepted by that body and welcomed as a satisfactory 
solution of the problem. Thus in 1836, by charter, a University of 
London was created ‘‘ to provide a mode for granting academical 
‘“ degrees in London to persons of all religious persuasions without 
** distinction and without the imposition of any test or disqualifica- 
‘““tion whatever.’’ To the examinations for degrees of this 
University were to be admitted certificated students from 
University College (which the enchartered body in Gower Street 
now became), as well as similar students from King’s College 
(which had been incorporated in 1829), and from such other bodies 
for education ‘‘ which might from time to time be affiliated for that 
‘* purpose.’’ . 

This compromise was, as already stated, accepted by the 
proprietors of University College on the unanimous recom- 
mendation of the professors, and the University and the College 
teceived their respective charters from William IV. on November 
28th, 1836. The affiliation system was ere long found to work 
badly, and some of the collegiate bodies began to compete with 
one another in relaxing the conditions upon which certification of 
their students was granted. Meanwhile, a Graduates Committee 
had been formed, who pressed for two reforms in University 
constitution : (1) That a voice in the management of the University 
should be accorded to the graduates by securing their adequate 
representation on the Senate, and by empowering them to accept or 
reject any new or supplemental charter; and (2) That all degrees 
and distinctions of the University should be thrown open to all 
candidates for examination on terms of equality and impartiality, 
irrespective of certification by any particular college. Led by 
Grote, the Senate held that ‘‘ under the same words the (College), 
‘* certificate is consistent with an undefined diversity of practice; 
‘‘considered as a proof of continuous study, it is essentially 
‘inconclusive and fallible.’’ They deprecated ‘‘ exclusive 
‘ dealing,’ and “‘ could not acknowledge the propriety of receiving 
‘* the body of collegiate students at their great gate as the legitimate 
‘“comers, and a few non-collegiate students, at a separate door, by 
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‘“ way of exception and favour.’’. In short, they maintained “‘ that it 
‘is for the University of London to proclaim the comprehensive 
‘‘ principle, that while testing by strict examination the amount of 
‘acquired knowledge, and requiring reasonable evidence of 
“‘ antecedent continuous study, it will no more tie down a deserving 
‘“ student to a few privileged colleges than toa particular religious 
Jereedn 

A new charter in 1858, embodying the reforms urged 
by the Graduates Committee, was granted, and the University 
entered upon the rdle thus prescribed for it; although the 
controversy at the time had revealed those ‘‘ incompatible ideals ”’ 
as to the connotation of a University degree which are again in 
evidence to-day. The constitution of the University, except for 
the further removal of a restriction in 1878 by the free admission of 
women to all its degrees, remained nearly the same for forty years. 
The University, according to the report of Lord Selborne’s 
Commission in 1888, had ‘‘ done a great work and has established 
“for its degrees a high reputation,’’ while the Commission which 
has just completed its labours has acknowledged ‘‘ the undoubted 
““success which it achieved as an examining body, and the 
“beneficial effects of the encouragement it gave to systematic 
estudy .* 

The governing body or Senate of the University during this 
period consisted of thirty-six Fellows, together with the Chancellor 
and Vice-Chancellor, and was to the extent of three-fourths of its 
number appointed by the Crown, while the remainder were elected 
by the graduates. 

During the last quarter of the nineteenth century the graduates 
in Convocation and on its Annual Committee had urged certain 
reforms upon the Senate, but unfortunately little or nothing came 
of their representations. These reforms were intended to 
provide Boards of Examiners and Boards of Studies, to 
institute University chairs, and to promote ‘‘ the cultivation of 
“such higher or less useful branches of study as can be 
‘“more conveniently or more efficiently taught by a central 
““body.’? Meanwhile, a movement had arisen, partly within 
and partly without the University, in favour of what was 
attractively termed a ‘‘ Teaching University for London.’’ While 
everyone welcomed any and every addition to the resources for 
higher study and scientific research in the Metropolis, nevertheless 
in the minds of some the proposal appeared to carry with it a 
too fundamental reconstitution of the relationship between the 
collegiate institutions and the University on the one hand, and so 
large a participation of the teacher in the examination of his own 
pupils as to amount to a complete distrust of the University 
examination system on the other. Chancellor after Chancellor, on 
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the annual presentation for degrees, warned the University of the 
gravity of the situation. Thus Lord Granville, in 1889, said: 
“There are two points upon which the opinion of the Senate and 
‘““ Convocation appears to me to be pretty clear. We object to 
“‘ lowering the high character of our degrees, and we cling to the 
““ Imperial character of the University. The high character of our 
** degrees will be maintained:’’ In 1892 Lord Derby said: ‘‘ Our 
“degrees never stood higher in public estimation. . . . With 
““us the main object has always been to keep up the reputation of 
“our degrees. We think that a right policy, and shall persist in 
“it. Our freedom from special connections, and the absolute 
“‘ independence of our examiners, gives us a marked advantage in 
‘““respect of the value of our degrees. People know we are not 
‘‘auditing our own accounts. An examiner whose duty requires 
‘“him to pluck his own pupil, thereby to some extent seems to 
‘““condemn his own teaching; he may act with perfect impartiality, 
*“but he has to combat a natural reluctance. It has been our aim 
““to avoid all dangers on that score, and I think we have 
““succeeded.’’ And Lord Herschell, speaking in 1894 under the 
shadow of “ reconstitution,’’ laid it down that ‘‘it ought to be a 
““condition, if any change is made in the constitution of the 
““University, that it should not render it less fit and able to 
““ discharge the work which it has done so well for all these years; 
‘and no enlargement of its sphere by the addition of teaching 
** functions should be allowed to impair the high standard which it 
‘has hitherto exacted.” 

Lord Selborne’s Commission of 1888, appointed to inquire 
whether any, and what kind of new University or powers is, or are, 
required for the advancement of higher education in London, was 
equally divided as to the practicability of combining in one body 
the work, which the University of London had successfully carried 
out for a generation, with the functions advocated by the promoters 
of the so-called Teaching University. 

Lord Cowper’s Commission in 1892 had referred to it a scheme 
for a Gresham University—that is to say, for a Teaching 
University, in addition to, and apart from, the University of 
London—which had been defeated by an address to the Crown— 
with instructions to consider it, and, if thought fit, amend and 
extend it so as to report ‘‘a scheme for the establishment under 
‘‘charter of an efficient teaching University for London.” 

In 1894 the Commission reported against setting up such teaching 
University as a second University, and, in defiance of their 
reference, reported in favour of setting up a dual University, 
‘‘ not under charter, but by legislative authority.’? Such legislative 
authority was obtained by the University of London Act, 1898. 
Under it a body of Commissioners was appointed to make statutes 
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in general accordance with the scheme of Lord Cowper’s Com- 
mission’s Report, as modified, however, by a schedule to the Act 
on which various persons and bodies had arrived at agreement, 
and by such changes as had taken place since the Commission had 
reported. Under the first statute made by the Commissioners, 
practically all the powers of the University charters of 1863 and 
1878 were abrogated, including, of course, the power of Convoca- 
tion to accept or reject changes in the constitution of the University. 
Lord Cowper’s Commission, however, appear to have entertained 
an opinion as to what that much abused term, ‘‘a Teaching 
‘“ University ’’ means, which radically differs from that of the 
Royal Commission who have recently reported. Thus the Cowper or 
Gresham Commission, as they are sometimes called, regarded the 
scheme of a ‘‘ Professorial University’ as impracticable; they 
refrained from interfering with the autonomy of the colleges or 
other institutions which were to be associated with the University. 
Such scheme would, they held, ‘‘involve the extinction of the 
‘* special interests and characteristics of the existing institutions.”’ 
It was better, they said, that these ‘‘ should be co-ordinated under 
‘““a University as their natural head.’’ The Commission who have 
just reported take a totally different view of what is implied by “‘a 
‘Teaching University.’’ They hold that ‘‘ the Gresham Commission 
*“ were mistaken in believing it was in any way possible to organise 
““a homogeneous University by connecting a number of financially 
‘and educationally independent institutions with a central degree- 
‘“giving body.’ In their opinion, the ‘‘ ideal of a Teaching 
““University was already lost when the necessity arose of 
‘‘federating more than one institution by the external bond of a 
‘*common examination, which, because it is common to all, must 
‘“‘always be to some extent external to each.’’ So that we now 
learn that what the Gresham Commission reported in favour of, 
and what Parliament was urged in 1898 to enact, was not a true 
‘* Teaching University ’’ after all. We discover later on that it is 
the essence of a ‘‘ Teaching University,’’ according to the Lord 
Chancellor and his colleagues, that “‘ the degrees of the University 
‘“should practically be the certificates given by the professors 
‘“ themselves.”’ 

The settlement effected by the University of London Act of 
1898, nevertheless, was sanctified and commended by many 
authoritative benedictions. The Duke of Devonshire found: 
it difficult to understand upon what ground the Bill is still opposed. 
Lord Herschel! blessed it, and Lord Reay declared that it had the 
‘“ overwhelming support of those competent to judge.’’ Criticisms 
in the Commons were brushed aside by Mr. Haldane—as the Lord 
Chancellor who presided over the most recent Commission then 
was—who prided himself on having taken an active part in the 
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negotiations which led up to the Bill. He said: ‘‘ The whole body 
““ of teaching experts in London and round about the Metropolis 
“are in favour of this Bill, which will reconstitute the University, 
““ while preserving intact its examining board and leaving it to do 
““its useful work as at present, and adding a teaching University.”’ 
And again: “‘I believe it will be the greatest institution of its kind, 
“if this Bill passes, in the whole world. We feel that we have 
““ produced a well-considered and well-thought-out measure, the 
“‘ result of much consideration and negotiation by some of the most 
‘* distinguished men who have ever taken part in an attempt to 
““solve this problem.’’ It was not possible, he maintained, to 
follow the model of Oxford or Cambridge, or of the Victoria 
University of Manchester, in reconstructing London University ; 
if you did, you would begin “‘ by running against the rock of vested 
“interests, and end by becoming a close corporation of privileged 
““institutions.’’ This Bill, he reiterated, would ‘‘ preserve intact 
“the position of the examining side of the University, so that its 
‘“ position and influence would be exactly the same as at the present 
time.?’2 27 0s. My*point' is ‘that’ the student! will not’ be 
‘“examined by his own teacher under this Bill, for that is guarded 
““against.’’ In short, he said, ‘‘ we have got here a measure which 
‘‘in itself embodies the best traditions of the past, and which 
“completes the work of Bentham and Austin, and Mill and Grote, 
““of the men who were the pioneers of University education in 
“*London.’’? Some of us pointed out at the time that the Senate 
was too large and unwieldy, that the arbitrary division of that body 
for so-called external and academic interests, and the illogical 
allocation of the graduates’ representatives to supervision of the 
former, must work out badly; while, despite assurances to the 
contrary, the teacher would take part, and was intended to take 
part, in examination of his own pupils for degrees. But the 
Unionist Government and Sir John Gorst overbore all opposition, 
exclaiming, why should London graduates stand in the way of a 
great national reform, when their rights are “‘ most completely and 
““most securely preserved’’! The late Mr. George Harwood 
contended that this was ‘‘ an attempt to steal the name and good 
“* repute of the London University without creating a real teaching 
‘* University—a sort of cuckoo-bird which does not build its own 
““nest, but occupies the nest which has been laboriously built by 
‘‘other birds’’; while Sir James (then Mr.) Yoxall roundly 
declared ‘‘ the Bill is sure to be unworkable.’’ Academic authority 
and a party majority in combination, nevertheless, carried the day. 

The so-called ‘‘ settlement’? of 1898, viewed in historical 
retrospect from 1913, but for the proverbial shortness of political 
memories, would be destructive of many reputations. The 
intervening years have witnessed the development of an 
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‘‘ incorporation ’’ policy—that is to say, a nominal incorporation 
of University and King’s Colleges in the University, as well as 
the development alongside of it of the unincorporated Imperial 
College of Science, which is nominally a ‘‘school’”’ of the 
University. The “‘ incorporation ”’ of the two colleges represented 
an attempt to revert to the scheme of a professorial University, 
rejected by the Gresham Commission as “ impracticable,’’ and to 
work this into the ‘‘federal’’ University scheme which they 
approved. The natural consequence is, as the recent Commission 
avows, that these Incorporation Acts ‘‘ have undoubtedly had a 
‘‘ disruptive influence upon the working of the University as con- 
“templated by the Act of 1898 and the statutes made under it. . . 
‘‘and in consequence the schools which remain unincorporated 
‘“ have been inclined to believe that the impartiality of the central 
‘“ supervising body has been impaired.’’ 

Moreover, the problem of the unincorporated Imperial College of 
Science has occasioned the Senate considerable anxiety. At first 
they deprecated the appointment of a new Royal Commission within 
such a short period of reconstitution of the University; but in 
December, 1908, they requested the Government to appoint one, 
with a reference limited to the question of incorporation of the 
Imperial College of Science and matters incidental thereto. 

The tale has been already told as to how a Commission with a far 
wider reference than the Senate asked for, or the Board of Education 
had foreshadowed, was sprung upon the University without 
any of those negotiations, through the usual channels, as to the 
personnel of, or the reference to, the Commission which the Prime 
Minister had intended should take place. Nor need reference 
again be made to the emphatic protest which a large section 
of the Senate desired to record against the way the University 
had been treated, nor to the fact that the Senate were 
at first denied the evidence taken by the Commission 
while being pressed to state their own case before it. 
Suffice it to say that the Senate eventually decided against, or 
negatived a resolution in favour of, giving evidence before the 
Royal Commission itself, but recorded their opposition to any 
scheme of reconstitution which would create a large Court with 
a small Executive Council as the governing body of the University, 
such as the Royal Commission has, nevertheless, in fact, 
recommended. 

The Report, which extends over more than 200 pages, cannot, of 
course, be analysed or dealt with in any detail within the due 
limits of an article. It provides much entertaining reading, and 
may well take its place on the library shelves with the work of Sir 
William Hamilton, of Newman, and of Arnold, as an interesting 
contribution to the philosophy of University constitution and the 
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organisation, in the abstract and the ideal, of higher learning and 
research. It has been condemned as doctrinaire, as needlessly 
cutting across existing institutions and interests, and as pointing a 
pathway to anywhere but reality. It is terribly severe on the 
“statutory settlement’’ of 1898, with which its Chairman so 
warmly identified himself at the time. Thus we learn that the 
whole organisation of the University is ‘‘ fundamentally defective,” 
owing mainly to (1) the relations of the ‘“‘internal’’ and ‘‘external"’ 
sides to each other; and (2) to the combination of colleges of 
different standard and differently related. We read of “‘ difficulties, 
*“ delays, and friction, so constant in their recurrence and so serious 
““in their extent that the progress of the University has been 
‘“‘ greatly hampered and its efficient working endangered ’’ by the 
machinery created under the Act of 1898. This reads so differently 
from the valedictory report of our late Principal Sir Arthur Riicker, 
in 1908, that it may be well to recall that he then, after seven years 
of office, told us that ‘‘ the University had become a real teaching 
““University.’’ . . . ‘‘ Co-operation and the desire to co-operate 
““ are in many instances replacing the rivalries and jealousies which 
‘“once separated institutions whose main objects were identical. 
“* For three-quarters of a century all efforts for the establishment of 
““ University education in London were spasmodic, disconnected, 
‘“and sometimes even avowedly antagonistic. Eight years of an 
‘‘ attempt to substitute for this condition of chaos a common policy 
‘*and such common government as may be compatible with the 
‘* free play of individual effort, has justified those who supported 
‘*and carried the great reform which took effect in the autumn of 
‘“tgo0.’’? Having been a member of the Senate for twenty years, 
and having presided over it for three as Vice-Chancellor, I venture 
respectfully to differ from both of these divergent estimates. I 
fully realise the grave defects of the machinery imposed on the 
University in 1898-1900, and pointed out most of them at the time, 
but the picture of things as drawn above by the Commission, so far 
as the work of the Senate is concerned, is largely a travesty, for 
thanks to the good nature of the Senators and the zealous devotion 
of our officers, we have made the best of the defective machinery 
which we did not create. 

But the Commissioners go on to tell us that “any 
‘‘attempt to equate internal and external degrees with each 
‘‘other,’’ statutorily commanded in 1808, ‘“‘ is hopeless,’’ since 
‘‘the academic and external Councils are dominated by incom- 
‘‘ patible ideals.’’ This does not complete the gloomy picture; 
there has been ‘‘a complete failure to weld into a pronerly 
‘¢ co-ordinated whole the higher work of teaching and research,’’ 
and ‘‘ the teachers are now hampered in the treatment of their 
‘ subjects almost as much as they used to be before the reconstitu- 
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““tion of the University.”’ Worse still, ‘‘ even good students are 
“induced by irksome regulation of their course of study . . . to 
‘“abandon the internal side and take the external degree.’’ But 
we are told ‘‘even the so-called internal examinations are practically 
““external,’’ that ‘‘ the effects upon the students and the teachers 
‘‘are disastrous,’’ and also that ‘‘the body of the University 
““ teachers is thus divided against itself.’’ 

Notwithstanding our jate Principal’s roseate réswmé, the Com- 
missioners find that ‘‘ the development of the University since its 
‘reconstitution under the Act of 1898 has thus emphasised rather 
‘‘than reduced the divisions between the teachers, and between 
‘the teaching institutions which were brought into connection 
‘“ with it’’; in short, ‘‘ the Act of 1898 has failed to bring about 
““the unity of purpose and effort which the Gresham Commission 
““hoped might be attained under their scheme.”’ 

In Part II. of the Report the Commissioners deal with the 
essentials of a University in a great centre of population, and in 
Part III. with the application of such principles. 

In the forefront of their statement of ‘‘ The Essentials of 
“‘ University Education,’’ the Commissioners quote with approval 
Newman’s ideal of a University, an ideal which that great man 
appears to have found to have been actually in operation at Oxford 
about the end of the eighteenth century. The Alma Mater at that 
time ‘‘ merely brought together a number of young men for three 
‘or four years, and then sent them away,’’ without troubling them 
either with professors or examinations. This quotation is taken 
from Newman’s Idea of a University, written in 1852; and it is 
pertinent to recall the fact that when he endeavoured to put such 
ideals into practice in Dublin they proved a ‘‘ predestined failure,” 
owing, according to his biographer, to Newman’s “ native. in- 
““capacity for practical organisation.’? The Commissioners are 
on safer ground when they urge that matriculated students should 
produce evidence of having received ‘‘a liberal education of wide 
‘“‘range’’ before embarking on a University career; and they 
appear to regret that the Matriculation Examination of the 
University, originally designed for that purposé, is no longer such 
as to guarantee that this is the case. They also enter a caveat at 
the misuse of the term ‘‘ research,’’ remarking that ‘‘ much that is 
‘‘ dignified by the name, however laborious and praiseworthy it 
‘may be, is directed to narrow issues and problems of quite 
‘“secondary importance, because the student tke a broad and 
‘liberal education and a wider point of view.’ 

A committee of the British Science Guild had eecaren, before 
the Commission the establishment of central laboratories of post- 
graduate character, research institutes similar to those in Paris, 
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Brussels, and Berlin; but the Commissioners regard such policy 
as ‘‘full of danger to the development of the University.” 

The proposals made in respect of technology by the Commission 
would involve “incorporation ’’ of the Imperial College in the 
University with the ‘‘ nominal ’’ change of substitution of a Com- 
mittee of Technology (with a bare majority of the Senate upon it) 
for its present governing body, a well-meant attempt to combine 
autonomy of the College with amalgamation with the University 
which is foredoomed to failure. The rapid growth of the 
Polytechnics is jealously regarded as being ‘‘ dangerous to 
‘‘ themselves and to University education as a whole.’’ The duties 
suggested for the new Committee of Technology are by some 
delieved to be calculated to prejudice and disintegrate the higher 
technical work which is being so well done at University and 
King’s Colleges. 

It is, however, in the medical faculty that the most revolutionary 
changes are advocated. That faculty has generally been regarded 
as having added the greatest lustre to the University—the M.D. of 
London has been called the blue ribbon of medicine; and by 
insistence on a thorough grounding in the auxiliary sciences, the 
University has generally been commended for raising by its 
example the whole standard of medical education throughout the 
kingdom. The Commissioners would relegate the preliminary 
sciences to the secondary schools. The concentration scheme for 
instruction in intermediate science subjects, which was the subject 
of an ill-advised and abortive appeal on the part of the Senate, is 
justly condemned as a ‘‘ mistake.’’ The clinical subjects, follow- 
ing the advice of Mr. Abraham Flexner of New York, are to be 
taught by University professors in ‘‘ hospital units ’’ in University 
Medical Colleges, who will devote the greater part of their time to 
teaching and research. The professors are, however, it would 
appear, to be permitted a restricted and homeopathic dose of 
‘‘ private practice,’’ as a ‘‘ protection against forgetting the in- 
‘‘ dividual patient in the interest aroused by his disease,’’ and to 
ensure the cultivation or retention of the bedside manner. These 
and many other problems are gratuitously offered by the Com- 
missioners for, and will doubtless receive, ample consideration and 
discussion. Indeed, they appear to have been thrown down as so 
many apples of discord, around each of which little groups of 
interested, and perhaps disinterested, disputants will contend. 

The antipathy of the Commission to the open examinations, 
which made the reputation of the University between 1858 and 
1898, is evident from the first day’s sitting to the final report, in 
which they are roundly cursed as ‘‘inconsistent with the true 
‘* interests of University education, degrading to the teachers, and 
“* ineffective for the attainment of the ends they are supposed to 
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‘‘promote.’’ This accords with the present fashionable com- 
mination of examinations, and would lead us back to the bad 
old days of patronage and nepotism. Not so thought Melancthon 
when he urged that examinations should be cherished in our 
Universities, to ‘‘ counteract the two greatest pests of education, 
““found, indeed, usually combined, sloth, to wit, and arrogance. 

‘‘ By no other discipline is a soaring conceit so effectually 
“‘taken down; and this is the reason why self-satisfied pretenders 
““ever fly examination, while those who think less of the little that 
“‘they know, than of the much they know not, resort to it as the 
““most efficacious means of improvement.’’ Not so thought the 
University reformers of 1858, who regarded a degree not as a 
certificate of opportunity or the testimonial of a teacher, but as 
evidence of having acquired knowledge and the capacity for 
increasing knowledge, and who maintained that knowledge, unlike 
other worldly possessions, could not be dishonestly acquired, or 
without exalting him who had acquired it. They did not anticipate 
the advent of a time when educational reformers would view with 
jealousy any knowledge acquired otherwise than from a University 
professor in an academic atmosphere. 

Lastly,: the “battle of the isites’”’ is again revived. The 
Commissioners are true to their first love, they want to find or to 
found a University quarter, a quartier Latin, for London. They 
seem to think that the atmosphere of Bloomsbury, on careful 
analysis, presents the most academic constitution. 

The headquarters of the University have by the disposition of 
the Governments of the day been at different times located at 
Somerset House, at Marlborough House, Burlington House, and 
Burlington Gardens. In 1899, under pressure from the highest 
authorities and attractively generous offers from the Government, 
we removed—rather reluctantly—to South Kensington. This move 
was effected largely through the intervention of Mr. Haldane, as 
he then was, and Sir Francis Mowatt, and was accompanied by a 
promise from the Government to provide at South Kensington 
such accommodation as may hereafter be needed ‘‘ for the full 
‘*extension and development of the University under the statutes 
‘“‘and regulations made by the Commissioners appointed by the 
** Act of 1908.”’ 

On February igth, 1912, the University became aware through 
the public Press that efforts were being made to purchase a site 
north of the British Museum on the Bedford estate, and on March 
15th following, the Times announced that an anonymous donor 
had offered £100,000 to Lord Haldane towards this purpose. The 
further information was vouchsafed that a body of trustees had 
been appointed to carry out the scheme, consisting of Lord 
Haldane, as representative of the Government, Lord Milner, 
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representative of the Royal Commission, Lord Rosebery, repre- 
sentative of the University, and Sir Francis Trippel. Other 
announcements followed in rapid succession of further benefactions, 
mostly anonymous, so that by May 8th the Principal of the 
University was able to report that the fund was stated to amount 
to no less than £355,000. It appeared that the site in question 
had been proposed to the Commission by Sir Francis Trippel on 
December 15th, 1911, that the Commissioners at once thought ‘‘ the 
‘“ scheme a magnificent one and the site ideal.’’ The Prime Minister 
“entirely approved,’’ and Lord Rosebery ‘‘ concurred.’’ Lord 
Rosebery, the Chancellor of the University, however, who had 
been named as one of the trustees for the purposes of the 
scheme, explained that he was uncommitted to any particular 
site, that he understood that sums of money were merely being 
collected for the University, whose consent would be required 
before its removal to any other site could be effected. Subse- 
quently, in a letter to Sir Francis Mowatt, the Chairman of the 
Royal Commission regretted that the action taken by certain 
persons, and the statements which had been published, made it 
doubtful whether the offers made would be available, and, 
accordingly, that it would be idle ‘‘ to complete the formation of the 
“* proposed trust.”’ 

It would be lamentable if the desire of generous donors to benefit 
the University were frustrated by any maladroit action or mis- 
understanding, and it is most unfortunate that the attempt to force 
a particular site on the University before the report of the Com- 
mission was published, and without any consultation of the Senate, 
should ever have been made. As the Member for the University, 
in referring to this incident, truly said: ‘‘ It is difficult to imagine 
‘any action more likely to create in advance a feeling of opposition 
‘‘to the proposals of the Commission than that taken by its 
‘‘Chairman.’’ In July last the Senate was reported to have carried 
by a small majority a resolution in favour of the Foundling 
Hospital site for the headquarters of the University. It is to say 
the least doubtful whether such resolution is final, and it is clear 
now that the whole question must be reconsidered, that public 
opinion must be consulted, that no fancy price must be paid, and 
that the Government must be held to its undertaking to provide “‘an 
‘adequate and dignified home for the University,’’ proportioned 
in accommodation to the full extension and development under the 
statutory duties which Parliament has imposed upon it. 


WILLIAM J. COLLINS. 


THE VICTORIAN ORATOR.* 


* heeeeorels was everything at once—actor, missionary, 

‘debater, exponent of legislative detail—such a one as 
‘* never before or since rose to address an audience; Bright exceiled 
*‘in pure oratory in its stricter sense.’’ 

I put this sentence of Mr. Trevelyan’s in the forefront of my 
paper, because it justifies my title. When one closes this book, and 
mentally reviews it, one finds that one has been reading the life of a 
man who was the greatest orator of his age, and, in the sphere oi 
achievement, not much else. That he had great virtues—tem- 
perance, justice, courage, tenderness—is indeed most true. But 
virtues belong to character ; achievements are actions, and Bright’s 
achievements were wrought by oratory, the purest and the most 
perfect of the Victorian age. “‘ His voice was a gift of heaven; 
‘** he had never to shout in order that it might thrill with its music 
“* the furthest corner of the largest hall. But he had no gesture, 
““except to raise his hand, and that not above the level of his 
‘breast.’ In one place Mr. Trevelyan speaks of the “‘ rush ”’ of 
Bright’s eloquence; but that surely must have been an inadvertence. 
Matthew Arnold, who heard him at Birmingham in 1858, writes 
thus :—‘‘ Perhaps there is not quite flow enough—not that he halts 
‘** or stammers, but I like to have sometimes more of a rush than he 
“ever gives you.’” Whether it be a merit or a defect is arguable; 
but I should have thought that the extreme deliberation of Bright’s 
speaking was one of its most conspicuous marks; and, to my mind, 
it was immensely effective. 

‘His chief artistic inspiration lay in his sense for the value of 
‘“ words, and for the rhythm of words and sentences. In spite of 
‘“ what is sometimes said, he had not, any more than Milton, a 
‘* special fondness for short words with Anglo-Saxon roots, but 
‘loved and understood all good, honest, English words, whether 
“* their ancestors had come over from Germany or France, Rome or 
‘“‘ Norway, and whether they themselves were short or long, high 
‘““or low, provided they did not come stale from Fleet Street, like 
“the language of most politicians.”’ 

Yes—the book before us is the life of an orator, and the part of it 
which shows Bright's oratorical genius at work gains enormously 


*The Life of John Bright, by George Macaulay Trevelyan, late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Illustrated. Constable & Co. (price rss. net). 
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in interest and beauty by contrast with the dulness of its setting. 
Again and again, as I turned the pages, I have been forced to recall 
Matthew Arnold’s saying that ‘‘a piano in a Quaker’s drawing- 
‘“room is a step for him to a more humane life.’? That ‘‘ more 
‘““ humane life’? which Arnold worshipped—the life which consists 
in the steady cultivation of the whole nature, and the constant 
endeavour ‘‘to know the best that has been thought and said 
‘in the world’’—in a word, the life of culture—had no 
attraction for Bright. He knew his Bible and he knew his 
Milton; and ‘‘he could find his own deep feelings in lines 
‘““of no great literary power, provided he agreed with their 
““sentiment;’’ but, as Mr. Trevelyan profoundly observes, ‘‘ the 
‘“‘ orator whose speeches, when read by the fireside, are greater as 
“literature than those of Macaulay or of Gladstone must have 
‘“ got something more than most of us ever got from the perusal 
“‘ of the printed page.”’ 

In what I have written above about Bright’s achievements, I am 
only amplifying a sentence of his own, ‘‘ My life,’’ he said, “‘ is 
‘“in my speeches,’’ and those speeches were no mere examples— 
even though they were the highest—of what oratory can be. They 
were the effective instruments by which great changes in human 
affairs were brought about. They were not words but things. 

The Brights had migrated from Wiltshire to Lancashire, and 
had established themselves as cotton-spinners in Rochdale, where 
John was born in 1811. There is no occasion to describe his home, 
his rough schooling, his early travels, or his entrance (when he 
was fifteen) into his father’s business; but something must be 
said about the religion in which he was reared, for it coloured his 
whole character and life. From first to last he was a member of 
the Society of Friends, although, in middle life, he discarded their 
quaint ritualisms of dress and speech. His active participation in 
politics was inconsistent with the Friends’ traditions, and they 
always maintained that he had lost in spirituality through his im- 
mersion in the things of time. I have been told by those who 
heard him that, on the rare occasions when he spoke at their 
meetings, his speaking lacked that inwardness of tone which is 
the characteristic of Quietism, and is the natural utterance of them 
who “‘endureasseeing the invisible.’’ But, though politics may have 
modified Bright’s Quakerism, his Quakerism much more profoundly 
modified his politics. His hatred of war, his disapproval of capital 
punishment, his instinctive leaning towards the side of mercy— 
even his erroneous doctrine that ‘‘ force is not a remedy ’’ for crimes 
of violence—all had their origin in his Quaker-like view of human 
life. He loathed with a peculiar disgust the paradoxical concep- 
tion of ‘‘ the Christian Warrior.’’ who goes praying and slaughter- 
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ing round the world. When the strange mania of Gordon-worship 
was at its height, he wrote thus about the popular idol: 
‘“‘Gordon cared little for his own life, and apparently less for 
“the lives of others, or he would not have devoted him- 
“‘self to the savagery of war in China and the Soudan. 
““.. . . The war-spirit which reigned supreme in Gordon 
‘“seems to me wholly at variance with the spirit inculcated 
“‘in the New Testament.’’ Bright jeopardised his public career 
by his impassioned resistance to the Crimean War. He sacrificed 
his seat in Manchester by protesting against the Chinese War. 
He declined the India Office in 1868, partly at least because he 
‘* could not take part in the duties of his office which are connected 
‘“‘with the military affairs of India.’’ In 1882 he resigned 
his place in the Cabinet, just too late, as a testimony against 
the bombardment of Alexandria; and in 1885, when Gladstone 
was hurling vague menaces at Russia, he wrote in dejection 
to a friend: ‘‘Be the Government Liberal or Tory, much the 
‘“same thing happens—war with all its horrors and miseries 
‘“and crimes and cost; talkers and writers being mostly in 
“favour of it, and the multitude approving or assenting to the 
‘“ wickedness in high places.”’ 

So much for war. On other methods of taking human life the 
Quaker was not less explicit. When the late Sir Henry Hawkins 
was made a judge, he met Bright at dinner and told him of his 
promotion, expecting to be congratulated. Bright laid his hand 
on his friend’s shoulder, and said, in a voice of deep emotion, ‘‘ Be 
““merciful, Hawkins, be merciful.’ For forty years of public 
life he had kept a watchful eye on death-sentences in particular, 
and on criminal justice in general, making private appeals to 
successive Home Secretaries* on behalf of those convicted 
persons who seemed more unfortunate than criminal. Again 
and again in his journal such entries as this occur—'‘ Letter 
“‘from Sir George Grey, saying he had reprieved the convict 
“at Warwick; great relief to me, for his fate has been a 
‘“ burden on my mind for some days ’’—though the convict was an 
entire stranger to him. When pleading in the House of 
Commons for the abolition of capital punishment, he said, 
with reference to the awful responsibility of the Home 
Secretary in exercising the prerogative of mercy: ‘‘ 1 wonder 
““that all the right hon. gentleman has gone through in these 
““ painful cases has not driven him stark mad; ’’ and he concluded 
on the impressive theme ‘‘ that human life is sacred, and ‘‘ on that 
““ principle alone can human life be secure.”’ 


*He said that Sir William Harcourt was the most merciful man who ever 
filled the office. 
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The same principle animated him in his life-long opposition to 
the Game Laws. He opposed them in part because he thought 
them injurious to Agriculture, in part because they tended to 
alienate class from class in rural neighbourhoods; but his deepest 
indignation was aroused by the cruelty which they entailed. ‘* To 
“benefit a sport enjoyed by 40,000 persons at the outside, about 
““ 5,000 persons a year were fined, imprisoned, or transported. The 
““moral aspect of the Game War, the bloodshed and the hanging, 
““ the fighting, the imprisonments, and the breaking-up of families 
““ by transportation, deeply outraged his Quaker instincts.”’ 

Bright’s career, which was as direct and uncomplicated as his 
character, divides itself naturally into eight parts. I: The prepara- 
tory stage. II. The Battle of the Corn Laws. III. The Factory 
ittom hv Phe Crimea: 1° V The ‘American: "Warvev lhe 
Franchise. VII. Office. VIII. Home Rule. A word must be said 
about each part in turn. 


1s 


John Bright had the love of freedom in his blood. He was 
trained by men who remembered ‘“‘ Peterloo’’—who had “‘ gone 
“to attend a meeting and came back from a massacre.’’ He grew 
to man’s estate amid the tumults which attended the Reform Bill of 
1832. When that Bill became an Act, Rochdale acquired a 
Member, and a new life was infused into the politics of the town. 
The local Liberals were Radicals, keen for a further extension of the 
suffrage, for the repeal of ‘‘ the accursed Corn Laws,’’ and for the 
abolition of Church Rates. In all these controversies, young 
Bright was a leader and a teacher; but it was in the attack on the 
Church Rates that he first displayed his oratorical supremacy. A 
violent meeting of protesters against the rate was held in the parish 
churchyard, and Bright, ‘‘ standing on a tombstone with the Vicar 
““and his brood of clergymen, told them more truth than they were 
““ accustomed to hear.”’ 

From political strife we must turn for an instant to domestic 
sorrow, for it was a sorrow which had political issues of far- 
reaching importance. In December, 1839, John Bright married 
Elizabeth Priestman, a Quaker maiden whom her friends described 
as angelic. In October, 1840, she bore him a daughter, and in 
September, 1841, she died. What then ensued was told by Bright, 
in memorable words. ‘‘ I was in the depths of grief, I might almost 
““say of despair, for the light and sunshine of my house had been 
“‘extinguished. . . . Mr. Cobden called upon me as his 
“friend, and addressed me with some words of consolation. After 
“a time he looked up, and said: ‘ There are thousands of houses 
** “in England at this moment wnere wives, mothers, and children 
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‘© are dying of hunger. Now,’ he said, ‘ when the first paroxysm 
‘© of your grief is past, I would advise you to come with me, and 
‘«¢ we will never rest till the Corn Law is repealed.’ I accepted his 
‘invitation. . . . I felt in my conscience that there was a work 
‘‘ which somebody must do, and therefore I accepted his invitation ; 
‘Cand from that time we never ceased to labour hard on behalf of 
“the resolution which we had made. . . . And since then, 
‘though there has been suffering, and much suffering, in many 
‘homes in England, yet no wife and no mother and no little child 
‘“ has been starved to death as the result of a famine made by law.” 


Il. 


The Parliament which had been elected in 1837 was dissolved in 
1841. The General Election resulted in a Tory majority of eighty, 
and Peel became Prime Minister. Cobden now began his Parlia- 
mentary career as Member for Stockport, and Gladstone, whom 
Peel made Vice-President of the Board of Trade, soon perceived 
that ‘‘ Cobden will be a worrying man about corn.’’? Cobden 
‘‘ worried’ in the House, and Bright declaimed in the country. 
Both threw their wonderful powers unreservedly into the work, and 
both were signally successful. Cobden transfixed Peel, who had. 
‘‘re-shuffled”’ the sliding scale, and ‘‘ demolished’? a Tory 
Member called Ferrand, who had attacked the mill-owners. 
Bright called a meeting of merchants on the Manchester 
Exchange, to protest against the Corn Law, and carried his 
resolution without a  dissentient voice. ‘‘ Verily,’ wrote 
Cobden, ‘‘we are not toiling in vain.’’ In the autumn of 
1842, Cobden and Bright set forth on a missionary journey, 
preaching the gospel of Free Trade all over the North of 
England, and in January, 1843, they crossed the Tweed, and found 
themselves in a country already converted. The fighting now 
waxed furious, inside the House and out of it. ‘‘ Once a month or 
‘©oftener, from March, 1843, until the Corn Law fell in 1846, a 
‘London opera-house was packed from floor to ceiling, from the 
‘“ back of the pit to the back of the stage, with an audience that was 
‘* never once bored, and never once lukewarm; and in the twelve 
‘‘ weeks between Decembet, 1842, and the end of the following 
‘‘ February, one hundred and thirty-six smaller meetings were held 
‘‘in London alone; in the provinces, each big city had a mass. 
‘“ meeting nearly every month, and each market-town at least once 
“a year. . . . In the summer of 1843, Cobden and Bright 
‘began their attack on the rural districts, and spoke face to face 
‘‘ with the ‘ protected’ classes. It was an easy task for them to 
‘“convert the Agricultural Labourer. The shortest and the best 
‘“ speech made in the whole course of the controversy was that of a 
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‘* farm-hand at one of the League meetings: ‘I be protected, and J 
“be starving.’ ’’ But though the labourers were easily converted, 
and even the farmers began to give ear to the new doctrine, the 
landlords remained obdurate. Bright’s ‘ prize-fighting speeches ’ 
—the epithet is his own—irritated them past endurance, and there 
even was some vague tall of prosecuting the agitators for 
sedition, and Bright wrote thus to his sister :—‘‘ I will try and be 
“careful. J have no wish for martyrdom, even in so good a cause. 
‘* The public feeling is evidently with the League, and our cause 
‘“is so obviously good that I do not think we shall be attacked by 
““the Law. If we are, I trust you will put the best construction on 
““our actions, and not disown me as a rebel and incendiary.”’ 

And now a great change in Bright’s way of life was at hand. 
Cobden told him that it was his plain duty to enter Parliament, and 
there bear his part in conducting the cause to its approaching 
victory. There were reasons connected with his family, with his 
business, with his religious associations, which made him hesitate ; 
but, after full consideration, he determined to stand. He wrote to 
his wife’s mother :—‘‘ Don’t blame me; hope for me and pray for 
““me. The future may prove me not wholly wrong.” 

In July, 1843, he entered the House of Commons as Member 
for the city of Durham. MHis maiden speech was delivered 
on the 7th of August—of course, on the Corn Laws—and 
was remarkable for a kind of veiled prophecy that Peel would 
shortly sever himself from a party with which he disagreed, and 
would become the ‘* Minister, not merely of the Queen, but of the 
“people also.’’ That prophecy had not long to wait for its fulfil- 
ment. A series of good harvests had rendered the evils of Protec- 
tion rather less intolerable, and, in spite of some mutinous 
murmurs, Peel closed the Session of 1845 with a great majority in 
both Houses. Before Christmas, as Lord Beaconsfield said in 
‘‘Endymion,’’ ‘‘the mysterious but universal sickness of 
‘a single root had changed the history of the world’’; 
Lord John Russell had been converted to ‘‘ Total and Immediate ”’ 
repeal of the Corn Laws, and Peel had followed suit. In January, 
1846, Peel, at the head of a reconstructed Government, opened the 
Session which was to repeal the Corn Laws. The Corn Bill passed 
the Lords on the 25th of June, and on the 2nd of July, the ‘‘ Anti- 
“‘Corn Law League,’’ having accomplished its great purpose, 
decided to ‘‘ suspend its active operations.’’ The victory was won. 


ELL, 


The least satisfactory passage of Bright’s life is that which relates 
to the Factory Acts, and it is also the least satisfactory part of Mr. 
Trevelyan’s book. ‘‘ To attempt to explain away the fact that 
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‘‘ Bright opposed Factory legislation for adults would be as idle 
‘“as to deny that these laws have since proved, in long experience, 
‘to be an essential part of our national welfare.’? We make all 
due allowance for the congenital prejudices of a manufacturer’s son, 
bred in a mill where the Factory laws were administered with 
unusual leniency, and, by conviction as well as temperament, a 
stout individualist. We see without difficulty that these and 
cognate circumstances must have tended to colour Bright’s outlook 
on the beneficent reforms with which Lord Shaftesbury’s name is 
so gloriously associated. We admit all that has to be admitted, 
and we allow Mr. Trevelyan’s very negative plea that Bright ‘‘ did 
‘“not give to opposing the Factory Acts a quarter of the time and 
‘energy which he spent during the same years in attacking the 
‘“Corn Laws.” But, after all said and done, Lord Shaftesbury’s 
damning sentence stands upon the record: ‘“‘ Bright was ever my 
‘most malignant opponent. Cobden, though bitterly hostile, 
‘“ was better than Bright.’’ 

Let us not reason about this sad episode, but regard it sorrow- 
fully, and pass on. 

IV. 


Bright was once walking with one of his sons past the Guards’ 
Monument in Waterloo Place. The boy asked the meaning of the 
single word inscribed on the base—CriMEA. Bright was silent for 
a moment, and then said—A CRIME. “ He offered no further 
‘“explanation, and the boy, a little frightened by something in his 
“father’s voice, asked no more, but always remembered what he 
‘“‘did not then understand.”’ That striking story epitomises 
Bright’s whole mind and heart at the most trying, and most heroic, 
period of his long life. ‘‘ To attack the justice and wisdom of a 
‘popular war while it is still in progress requires more courage 
‘‘than any other act in a political society that has outgrown the 
‘assassin’s dagger and the executioner’s block.”’ 

For nearly forty years Europe had enjoyed the sunshine of 
unbroken peace, but, by the end of 1853, Russia and Turkey were 
at War. England had no concern in the quarrel, but presently 
espoused the cause of Turkey. The fatal step was announced 
on March 2oth, 1854, and on the 31st Bright addressed 
to the House of Commons the first of ‘“‘his great 
‘‘Crimean speeches.’”? Great those speeches certainly were, 
and are—great in all the qualities which make oratory one of 
the highest arts. They are only four in number, or, if we add the 
famous ‘‘ Letter to Absalom Watkin,’’ five; but they made a 
deeper and more ‘enduring effect on those who heard them 
and read them than anything which their author had ever 
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uttered. There are people still alive who can describe the awful 
hush which fell upon the House when on February 23rd, 1855,. 
he appealed to the ancient and vainglorious Palmerston to stay the 
effusion of human blood. ‘I do not suppose that your troops are 
“to be beaten in actual conflict with the foe, or that they will be 
‘“‘ driven into the sea; but I am certain that many homes in: 
‘‘ England, in which there now exists a fond hope that the distant 
‘“one may return—many such homes will be rendered desolate: 
*“ when the next mail shall arrive. The Angel of Death has been. 
“abroad throughout the land; you may almost hear the 
“beating of his wings.’’ Never again did a single phrase- 
of Bright’s strike so directly home to the hearts of those: 
who heard it. Men who would not quote another sentence: 
from his speeches remember ‘‘ The Angel of Death.’’ Cobden,. 
who heard the speech delivered, said to him as he sat down amid 
the sympathetic thunder which rewards an oratorical triumph,. 
““You went very near that time. If you had said ‘ flapping,’ 
‘* instead of ‘ beating of his wings,’ the House would have laughed.” 
But, says Mr. Trevelyan, Bright could no more have said 
“flapping ’’ than Mr. Gladstone could have made a false quantity.. 
It is to be borne in mind that, in opposing the Crimean War, 
Bright did not take ‘‘ high Quaker ground.’’ He never denied the: 
abstract right to take up arms on good occasion ; and he supported 
the suppression of the Indian Mutiny, and of the slave-owners” 
secession in America. He opposed the Crimean War because, by 
engaging in it, we set ourselves in hostility to all the Christian 
populations of the Turkish Empire, and fought for an evil end— 
‘“the perpetual maintenance of the most immoral and filthy of all 
‘‘ despotisms, over one of the fairest portions of the earth which 
‘‘it has desolated, and over a population which it has degraded,,. 
‘* but not been able to destroy.”’ 


V. 


I have just said that, in opposing the Crimean War, Bright was: 
against England, high and low alike. In his attitude towards the: 
Civil War in America, he had the rank and wealth and social’ 
influence of the country against him—the Church and the Press, 
and also the huge weight of middle-class opinion; but he had the: 
working classes on his side. To their justice and generosity he- 
appealed with a noble confidence, and he used with all his might a 
splendid weapon which lay ready to his hand in the Englishman’s 
hatred of slavery. ‘‘If the Slavery question were left out of. 
‘“account, ‘State Rights’ might be argued with greater or less 
‘‘ justice against the Unionist ideal; but to leave slavery out of 
‘* account in this case was the least pardonable error of Gladstone’s: 
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‘‘ whole career. He went down the wrong course further than his 
“* Whig colleagues, and further than the leaders of the Con- 
““servative Opposition.’’ Half-hearted Liberals demanded the 
wecognition of the Independence of the Southern States. Renegade 
Radicals even clamoured for English intervention in the interests 
of the South. The North was justly offended by our ignorant 
partisanship and unskilful handling of international disputes; and 
again and again we trembled on the verge of war. ‘That 
this supreme calamity was averted was mainly due, in Mr. 
Trevelyan’s opinion, to two men—among Americans, to Charles 
Francis Adams, who represented the United States in London; 
and, among Englishmen, to John Bright. 


VI. 


From first to last, Bright was an ardent advocate for the extension 
of the suffrage, in this one respect pursuing a different line from 
his friend Cobden, whose whole heart was in fiscal and economic 
questions, and who had little interest in merely political machinery. 
‘‘ Bright and Cobden ’”’ is a combination of names which comes 
trippingly off the tongue; but in the fight for Parliamentary reform 
Bright stood alone. ‘‘ The nation,’’ he said, ‘‘in every country 
““ dwells in the cottage ’’; and he could not rest till the cottage 
had acquired its rights. 

The mental distress through which Bright passed during the 
jlong-drawn agony of the Crimea, had left him damaged. He 
suffered from what we nowadays call a “‘ nervous breakdown,’’ and 
his doctors kept him out of public work all through the years 1856 
and 1857. He had sat for Durham from 1841 to 1847. Then, in the 
flush of victory over Protection, he was returned unopposed for 
Manchester, and, after a contest, again in 1852. In March, 1857, 
Palmerston appealed to the country for support in his most 
unworthy war with China, and the country gave him what he 
desired. Bright was known to be opposed to Palmerston’s policy, 
and his seat was fiercely challenged. Being abroad and ill, he was 
precluded from fighting his own battle, and he was defeated. In 
the following June there was a by-election at Birmingham, and 
Bright was invited to contest the seat. ‘‘ His health did not permit 
““him to address a public meeting, or even to make entry into 
“Birmingham.” But, as soon as it was known that he was to 
‘stand, the Conservative candidate withdrew, and he was returned 
unopposed. So began a connexion with Birmingham which lasted 
till his death. Thus we return to the subject of Parliamentary 
Reform ; for, as soon as Bright was permitted to resume his political » 
activities, he addressed his new constituents in a magnificent 
oration, which, after surveying the field of general politics, he 
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concluded with a strong appeal for a further extension of the 
suffrage, and a splendid peroration about ‘‘the impending 
** struggle.” 

The struggle ‘‘impended’’ for some years before it 
began in good earnest. Palmerston died in October, 1865. 
Lord Russell—the ‘‘ Lord John”’ of the first Reform Bill 
—became Prime Minister, and the leader of the House 
of Commons was Gladstone, who had lately asserted the 
moral right of “‘every man who is not presumably dis- 
** qualified to come within the pale of the Constitution.’’ Obviously 
the time had now come fora real Reform Bill, and shrewd observers 
saw that, while Russell and Gladstone were in office, Bright was in 
power. The Bill was introduced in March, 1866. It fell far short 
of Bright’s ideals; but he thought it ‘‘an honest Bill,’? and 
supported it heartily. Eventually the Government was 
defeated by a combination of Tories and malcontent Liberals, 
but the debates which preceded its downfall were animated 
and exciting in a high degree. The duel between Gladstone 
and Lowe is historic, and Bright’s pleasantries about Caves of 
Adullam and hairy terriers have passed into the sacred language of 
politics. Defeated on the Reform Bill, the Government resigned. 
Lord Derby became Prime Minister, with Disraeli as Leader of the 
House of Commons. Bright devoted the autumn to a great 
campaign on behalf of Parliamentary Reform. He was now at the 
height of his power. Never before or afterwards did he wield such 
compelling power over his fellow-citizens. Never before or after 
did he see such immediate and such tremendous results from his 
words. ‘‘ Half-a-dozen great out-door demonstrations in the 
“* principal centres of population, and half-a-dozen speeches in great 
““ halls by Bright, sufficed to awe the Conservative Party into sub- 
‘‘mission.’’ .That submission was complete indeed. In the 
Session of 1867, the Derby-Disraeli Government established House- 
hold Suffrage. Lord Salisbury, who had left the Cabinet sooner 
than bea party to this revolution, said, with bitter truth: ‘‘ Ifitbea 
*“ Conservative triumph to have adopted the principles of your most 
** determined adversary, the Hon. Member for Birmingham 
**then the Conservative Party has won no triumph so signal as 
s satiYiss = 


Vil. 


The newly-enfranchised democracy exercised its power for the 
first time at the General Election of 1868; sent Disraeli to the right- 
about, and made Gladstone Prime Minister. Now came Bright’s 
hour of trial. Gladstone implored him to take a place in the 
Cabinet, and Gladstone’s appeal was backed by the whole Liberal 
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Party. Yet Bright shrank back. His health was no longer what 
it once had been. He felt his own “‘ dislike of work, and of fetters, 
‘* and of official position.’’ He preferred to ‘‘ dwell among his own 
‘* people.’? He declined to ‘‘ put on livery.’ But in the issue, 
his strong sense of civil duty prevailed over all personal considera- 
tions, and he became President of the Board of Trade. In the pre- 
vious year he had gallantly championed Queen Victoria against an 
unmannerly attack; the Queen felt grateful, and welcomed him into 
her Government with genuine goodwill. On his first visit to 
Osborne he seems to have found himself completely at home, for a 
courtier exclaimed: ‘‘ Well! I never expected to see John Bright 
‘‘ here, winning his money at Blind Hookey.’’ But, in spite of this 
auspicious beginning, his tenure of office was brief and 
unsatisfactory. In 1870 he was laid aside by renewed illness; 
retired from the Cabinet, and only re-entered it, at Gladstone’s 
earnest solicitation, for a few months in 1873. The Government 
came to an end in 1874, and Bright declared that he was now 
‘on the shelf.’? After the great Liberal victory of 1880, he again 
joined Gladstone’s Cabinet, and in 1882 he retired, as a protest 
against the bombardment of Alexandria. This was the end of his 
official life. 


Vint; 


It was a singular infelicity of Bright’s career that in his later 
years he found himself involved in bitter hostility to the Irish 
people, whose civil and religious rights he had in the past main- 
tained with singular courage. When he was on his deathbed, he 
received a truly noble tribute from Mr. T. M. Healy, who said: 
““It was when Ireland had fewest friends that your voice was 
‘‘ loudest on her side.’? But in the interval there had been bitter 
estrangement, and the causes of it were various. Bright was, by 
instinct and habit, a supporter of law and order, and he loathed 
murder and outrage as he loathed the battlefield and the gallows. 
He thought the Irish party were “‘ rebels,’’ and told them so. They 
in return hit back, and he was freely insulted by such orators as Mr. 
T. P. O'Connor and Mr. F. H. O’Donnell. He believed even pas- 
sionately in religious liberty, and the opposition of the Irish 
members to Bradlaugh’s admission stirred his contemptuous indig- 
nation. I can recall the peculiar intonation—something between 
a snarl and a sneer—with which he reminded them of what was 
involved in their oath of allegiance—‘‘ that oath which you esteem 
““so sacred that you will suffer no man to take it with unhallowed 
“‘lips.’? And so the quarrel went on, from bad to worse, till 
Gladstone’s inopportune adoption of Home Rule brought the issue 
to a head, and smashed the Liberal party. Lord Hartington was 
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massive, and Mr. Chamberlain was dexterous; but Bright’s high 
morality and noble record gave a weight to his protest against Par- 
nellism which no one else could command. From the day when it 
was known that he would vote against the Home Rule Bill, its fate 
was sealed; and his speech at Birmingham during the General 
Election of 1886, did more than any other utterance to secure the 
Unionist victory. Before another Home Rule Bill could be 
brought in, he was in his honoured grave. 


What manner of man was John Bright, in his outward 
aspect and conversation? In the first place, the illustra- 
tions of this book show clearly that he was a very much 
better-looking man in his old age than in middle life.* He was 
short, and his head was too large for his body. The daguerreotype 
taken when he was, say, forty, suggests the epithet ‘‘ smug,’’ and 
even ‘‘fubsy.’’ The portrait by Duval gives one the notion that 
the artist was trying to soften those characteristics. But the 
portraits of him as an old man are stately, and even beautiful—that 
taken by Mr. Rupert Potter in 1881 pre-eminently so. I once 
heard an Irish rhetorician refer to ‘‘ the snows of that venerable and 
““ venerated head,’’ and they formed a noble crown to his clear-cut 
features, his furrowed cheeks and searching eyes. Most charac- 
teristic was the downward turn of the corners of his mouth, exactly 
expressive of that half humorous scorn which marked alike his 
conversation and his oratory. Again and again it relieves 
the solemn argument of his speeches. In his Letters, which 
Mr. Trevelyan barely mentions, it was seen in full per- 
fection. For, to say the truth, Bright was easily offended, 
and when offended he was not slow to show his dis- 
pleasure. I once was breakfasting with Mr. Gladstone, and 
Bright was of the party. During the meal, our host told a mildly 
humorous story of a Quaker, who refused to subscribe for building 
a new church, but said he would gladly help in pulling down the old 
one. We all tittered obsequiously, but Bright said, with down- 
turned lip: ‘‘ The Friends are made the subject of some very stoopid 
““stories.’? The limits of space forbid me to pursue these 
personal reminiscences. It is enough to say that I loved and 
honoured him, and that I count it one of my highest privileges to 
have heard, even though only in its failing forcé, that ‘‘ God-gifte 
“* organ-voice of England,’’ which had spent its music in the service 
of humanity and freedom. 


GEORGE W. E. RUSSELL. 


* For some unknown reason, Punch used to represent Bright with an eye-glass, 
which he never wore. 


THE RECORD OF ULSTER IN IRISH 
PATRIOTISM.* 


* 


HE opposition of a large part of the inhabitants of Ulster to the 
claim made by the Irish people for self-government gives 
rise to questions which probe deeply into the principles of 
nationality. These questions must be discussed from an historical 
standpoint. A nation is not a mere collection of individuals. It 
is an organic unity. The life of a nation is not the sum total of 
individual lives. It grows according to a distinct individuality of 
its own, and develops in a manner often quite different from that 
intended or desired by its members. It is not like a mere mixture 
of elements, but like a chemical compound with physical properties. 
which have no relation to the properties of its component parts. 
What chemical affinity has formed Irishmen into a nation? It is 
a spiritual unity, a social conscience, a moral consciousness, a 
sense of common patriotism. Each generation of Irishmen has. 
but a few years to live: in that brief life we struggle, we suffer, 
we think that we achieve something, and meanwhile our comrades. 
are dropping out of the ranks, and soon our whole generation has. 
passed away. Then oblivion settles down on nearly all that was 
done, and another generation is at work in Ireland. Now, the great 
significant fact is this—that oblivion does not blot out everything. 
By some mysterious law of affinity some deeds done and suffered, 
some men and women who adorned their country with courage and 
piety, art and learning, are rescued from the general oblivion, and 
with pride and gratitude the Irish Nation treasures them in its 
memory for ever! That immortal residuum is the record of Irish 
patriotism. It is beyond human power to control this process of 
selection and perpetuation. But the Irish Nation lives on with an 
irresistible momentum, adds page after page to its history, and 
continues to work out its inscrutable destiny. Hence it follows that 
every problem of nationality must find its interpretation by an 
appeal to history. We must apply this criterion to the Ulster 
question. 


* A lecture given in the Abbey Theatre, Dublin, for the Young Ireland Branch 
of the Irish Nationa] League. 
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Who can say at what point in time authentic Irish history 
begins? In the critical judgment of Tighernach, the learned 
annalist of Clonmacnoise, it began in 299 B.c. with the founding 
near Armagh of the royal palace of Emain Macha by King 
Kimbay, whose wife was the weird Macha of the Golden Hair. 
Omnia monumenta Scotorum ante Ciombaoth incerta sunt: the 
first known event, according to Tighernach, was in Ulster. 
Certainly, Ard-Macha became for six centuries the capital of 
Ulster; till, in 331 A.D., the Three Collas overthrew the Red 
Branch, and the authority of the Ard-Righs of Tara was extended 
over the North of Ireland. Out of that renrote period has come 
down to us one of the greatest possessions of the Irish people—the 
heroic epics of the Ulster Red Branch Cycle: the pitiful story of 
Deirdre and the Sons of Usnach, the spacious iliad of Tain Bo 
Cualnge, and the glorious personality of Cuchulain, the Hound of 
Ulster. This is the contribution of Pagan Ulster to the national 
consciousness of Ireland. What the Homeric poems meant to the 
ancient Greeks, that the Cuchulain Saga meant, and will mean, to 
the Irish race. 

What Ulster gives to Irish Christianity, we may learn from the 
three national saints of Ireland—Patrick, Brigid, and Columbkille. 
Young Patrick spent his six years of captivity herding swine for 
Milcho at Mount Slemish in Antrim; he crowned his work as 
builder of the Irish Church by founding Armagh’s primatial 
cathedral; he lies buried in Downpatrick, Co. Down. All Ireland 
claims its share of Patrick, but the greater share belongs to Ulster. 
Saint Brigid, ‘‘ the Mary of the Gael,’’ we claim for Leinster: she 
is the Nun of Kildare. But she was born at Faughart, two miles 
north of Dundalk, and in her day Faughart was Ulla’s ground— 
the province then reached down to the Boyne. Above all, Ulster 
can claim entire possession of Saint Columbkille, the most 
masterful and fascinating personality in the whole glorious record 
of Irish Christianity, whose life and character still lift up and 
hallow the name of Ireland. Ulster gave him to us, that typical 
Ulsterman. 

There stands to the credit of the Irish race one historic achieve- 
ment which receives a universal recognition: the missionary 
labours of the Irish Monasteries, and the services to European 
culture of the famous schools and scholars of Medizval Ireland. 
It is wonderful how all Ireland can claim to share in that 
honourable record. How fine is the contribution of Ulster! The 
schools of Armagh, of Moville, and of Bangor, and the lay schools 
of secular learning—Brehon Law, Poetry and History, Classical 
Learning—at Tuaim Drecain (the modern parish of Tomregan, 
on the borders of Cavan and Fermanagh). These schools were 
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famous for centuries. Moville educated Columbkille, the Apostle 
of Iona (521-597 A.D.); five hundred years later it produced 
Marianus Scotus, the Chronicler, ‘‘ without comparison, the most 
‘* learned man of his age.’’ (1028-1086 A.D.) Again, Bangor, in Co. 
Down, produced the men who founded the schools at Lismore and 
Clonfert in the South of Ireland; it sent forth Columbanus and his 
colleagues to be the Apostles of Europe, to found their schools 
at Luxeuil in Burgundy, at St. Gall in Switzerland, and at Bobbio 
in Northern Italy. How jealously we claim that, in all this, the 
glory of Ulster is also the glory of Ireland! 

We need not dwell on the period of the Norse invaders: Ulster 
suffered then with the rest of Ireland, and it suffered without 
compensation—for the Norsemen established no trading centres in 
the northern province. The Anglo-Normans, also, who so 
powerfully influenced Irish history elsewhere, had singularly little 
footing in Ulster. The Lordship of Ulster was transferred from 
De Courcy to De Lacy, and then passed by marriage to the De 
Burghs, but was never more than a nominal possession. In the 
fourteenth century, the native Ulster Clans engineered the invasion 
of Edward and Robert Bruce; and, though that expedition failed 
in the bitter end, in Ulster it achieved the very definite result of 
clearing that province of the Norman over-lords. No part of Ulster 
ever was included in the English Pale. The stage was left clear for 
the great drama of the O’Neills and the O’Donnells, which 
occupied the next three centuries, ending in 1607 A.D. 

The five hundred years of Irish history, from Henry II. to 
Charles II., is one long tragedy in which the central theme is the 
collision on Irish soil of two different civilisations. The Irish Clan 
System and the English Feudal System differed radically as systems 
of social organisation. The Irish never allowed a central sovereign 
power : law to them meant the law of the people, they governed only 
by consent. English writers, who speak without investigation, 
invariably call it barbarism. It is true, this Irish social system 
went down before the battering blows and shameless policy of 
England, and was blotted out in blood and tears. There is an 
explanation, connected with the development of military arms, 
gunpowder, and the science of warfare. But we, who are heirs of 
the Clansmen, who in the modern world maintain the same political 
and moral ideals—we need make no shamed apology for the ancient 
Clan System of the Gaels: it was based upon those same ideas of 
democratic government which every modern people—notably the 
English themselves—has now recognised to be the best system for 
the distribution of social justice among communities of men. The 
essential strength of the Clan System is shown by the historic fact 
that no number of battles and defeats could effectively conquer the 
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Irish people. Resistance was subdued finally by the horrible 
process of starvation and extermination. The Clansmen were not 
conquered, they were wiped out. 

Now this central tragedy of our history in Tudor times rises to 
its culminating point with the Ulster Clans. The O’Neills of 
Tyrone, the O’Donnells of Tyrconnell, the O’Hanlons, the 
O’Reillys, the Maguires, the MacMahons, the Magennisses, 
maintained the Clan civilisation of the Gaels for so much longer 
than any other part of Ireland that we owe to them the preservation 
of nearly all the records of it that we possess. Surely, this is the 
greatest of all the services of Ulster to Irish nationality. Hugh 
O’Neill is the greatest figure in our national history. The most 
touching scene in the pages of Irish patriotism is the compiling 
in the old Franciscan Abbey of Donegal, between January 22nd, 
1632, and August 1oth, 1636, of the Annals of the Four Masters, 
by the four men whose devoted labour in collecting and transcribing 
them snatched from impending oblivion the ancient tradition of 
the Irish people. 

We come next to the epoch of the Plantations, particularly of 
that Plantation of Ulster, under James I., often supposed by the 
uninformed to be the beginning of the history of modern Ulster. 
Thus, Hallam wrote that the Plantation introduced that colony of 
Scotch and English which “‘ has rendered that province from being 
“‘the seat of the wildest natives, the most flourishing, the most 
** Protestant, and the most enlightened part of Ireland.’”’ This 
complacent picture is most acceptable to all who, like Hallam, are 
ignorant of the nature of the Irish Clan civilisation. We need not 
blame Hallam: he wrote in 1827, he knew no Irish, the Annals of 
the Four Masters were not printed in English till 1851, and he 
expresses his regret for the inadequacy of his two supplemental 
chapters on Scotland and Ireland. Alexander G. Richey, the first 
Irish historian who showed a real insight into the Clan System, 
answered this passage of Hallam in the Second Series of his. 
Lectures, written in 1869. I quote only a portion of Richey’s 
statement: ‘‘ The results of the Plantation of Ulster are patent to 
‘‘us all. Is it the present prosperity of the North of Ireland, the 
‘* manufactures of Belfast, the well-tilled farms of Londonderry and 
‘* Armagh? No; all that might have existed without a plantation. 
‘* The moral results were greater than the material. The true fruits 
‘* of the plantation are the rising of 1641—the event upon which our 
‘later history turns—the accompanying massacre, ten years of 
‘* civil war, then a greater confiscation ; and, after years of confusion 
‘* and disorder, the uncertainty of titles and disregard of the rights 
‘* of property, which even now (1869) fill the island with alarm, and 
‘* paralyse the progress of the country.’’ 
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That Ireland is a nation is proved by the supreme fact of Irish — 
history : it has absorbed and assimilated and transmuted into Irish 
patriots every description of stranger who. settled down in the 
country and fixed there his home. The Protestant rebel John 
Mitchel, himself the descendant of Planters, referred to the Ulster 
Plantation (in the preface to his Life of Aodh O'Neill, 1845) in 
the following terms: ‘‘ Once more new blood was infused into old 
‘‘Treland: the very undertakers that planted Ulster grew racy of 
‘‘the soil; and their children’s children became, thank God, not 
“‘only Irish, but United Irish,—became ’Eighty-Two Volunteers 
“‘__anti-Union patriots—in every struggle of Irish nationhood 
“‘ against English domination were found in the foremost ranks, 
“*“ more Irish than the Irish themselves.’ ”’ 

Indeed, the confiscations and plantations are related to the Land 
Question in Ireland rather than to the National Question: they 
directly originated the demoralising Land War, the final chapter 
of which is being written out by the present generation in Ireland 
in the operations of the Land Purchase Acts. Everyone knows 
the part played in the Land Question by the mode of tenure called 
the Ulster Custom, or Ulster Tenant Right. How did the Ulster 
Custom originate? Did it grow out of the Plantation rights of the 
new Ulster tenants? Or is it traceable back to the Irish Clan 
System, to the equal rights of all members of the Clan in the tribal 
lands? Both views are true. On any view, the Ulster Custom 
stands to the credit of the record of Ulster, and it has powerfully 
contributed to the maintenance of the rights of the people in the 
soil of Ireland. When Ulster Unionists proclaim to heaven that 
they abhor to throw in their lot with the moonlighters and 
murderers and boycotters of the South and West of Ireland, they 
forget that Ulster first taught these practices to the rest of Ireland. 
The Oakboys of 1761 and the Hearts of Steel of 1771 were the 
Ulster precedents for the Whiteboys of Munster. The horrible 
series of callous agrarian murders that took place in Armagh, 
Monaghan, and Down between 1850 and 1860 was the first effort 
made in Ireland to stay the hands of the evictors after the Famine 
of 1846 and the adoption of Free Trade. 

In the trouble over religious inequality in Ireland, again, the 
Ulster Presbyterians and the Roman Catholics have been drawn 
together by many bonds of common sufferings. The Test Act 
which so long invalidated the marriages of Presbyterians, the 
long irritation of the Tithe exactions, the arbitrary Estate Rules 
of the Protestant landowning class, the partisan justice ad- 
ministered by an exclusively Protestant magistracy: in short, the 
same Protestant Ascendancy inflicted harsh injustice on Presby- 
terians and Roman Catholics alike. The Episcopalians hated both. 
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To return to the national question in Ireland, it is impossible to 
forget how much Ulster contributed to launch the epoch of 
Grattan’s Parliament. The important events of 1779 (Freedom 
of Trade) and 1782 (Constitutional Rights) were direct fruits of 
the Irish Volunteers who sprang into existence in the city of Belfast 
in the winter of 1778. The only precedent for volunteering in 
Ireland before that date had been a local occurrence in Belfast in 
1760, when a French naval officer called Thurot (he was really one 
O’Farrell, an Irish exile) seized Carrickfergus. In the winter of 
1778, American privateers under Paul Jones were hovering off the 
Antrim coasts, and the Irish Government was unable to send troops 
or to organise a national militia; then the citizens of Belfast, acting 
on the 1760 precedent, formed themselves into voluntary military 
organisations, and so gave the lead to Ireland for the astonishing 
movement known as the Irish Volunteers. The public spirit 
displayed by all classes in all parts of the country in that movement 
is one of the most creditable facts in Irish history. The spirit was 
an Ulster spirit. This truth is brought out very clearly by 
the unique character of the resolutions adopted at the famous 
Dungannon Convention on February 15th, 1782, because that 
Convention included none but representatives of the Ulster 
Volunteers. These resolutions are classical utterances of the 
national aspirations of the Irish people, and are familiar as house- 
hold words in Ireland. The two final resolutions of 1782 would be 
stiff doctrine in some circles in Belfast to-day, for they read as 
follows :— 


‘“That we hold the right of private judgment in matters of 
religion to be equally sacred in others as ourselves. 

‘That, as men and as Irishmen, as Christians and as Pro- 
testants, we rejoice in the relaxation of the penal laws against our 
Roman Catholic fellow-subjects, and that we conceive the measure 
to be fraught with the happiest consequences to the union and the 
prosperity of the inhabitants of Ireland.’’ 


The United Irishmen movement of 1791-98 is the next out- 
standing event in the history of Irish patriotism, in which Ulstermen 
gave the lead to Ireland. Every Irish Nationalist knows why 
Wolfe Tone proceeded from Dublin to Belfast, and there founded 
the movement, on the Cave Hill, with the assistance of Samuel 
Neilson, Thomas Russell, James Hope, and many others whose 
manly conduct has redeemed from infamy the public life of Ireland 
of that unhappy time. When constitutional reform became 
hopeless, and when the United Irishmen became a revolutionary 
movement, it was again the Ulster party that set the pace, took all 
the risks, and displayed the finest spirit of unselfish devotion in 
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that desperate enterprise for the freedom of Ireland. William Orr, 
of Farranshane, Henry Joy McCracken, of Antrim, Henry 
Munroe, of Ballinahinch, the Rev. James Porter, of Gray Abbey, 
and hundreds more, paid the last penalty of their lives to save their 
country’s honour. In 1798 Ulster was the only part of Ireland 
that was really organised for rebellion, and the Ulster Presbyterians 
were the mainspring of it all. There exists a list of twenty-four 
Presbyterian clergy and probationers, attached to the Synod of 
Ulster, who were either executed or exiled after conviction of being 
concerned in that patriotic rising. To-day, there is pride in the 
breast of the rankest Belfast Unionist if he can claim as an ancestor 
one of those who were out in 1798. 

It is not easy to sum up in a paragraph the record in patriotism 
of Ulster during the nineteenth century, because it becomes a 
record of individuals, and detail is incompatible with a brief survey. 
But it is all the same a very fine record that the Ulstermen have 
to their credit: I wish we could parallel it in every province of 
our land. For Ulster gave us Gavan Duffy, the founder of the 
Young Ireland movement; Isaac Butt, the founder of the Home 
Rule movement; James McKnight, the founder of the Ulster 
Tenant Right movement, John Mitchell, John Martin, Terence 
Bellew McManus, Joseph C. Biggar, John O’Hagan, John Kells 
Ingram, Sir Samuel Ferguson, and Dr. George Sigerson, still 
happily with us, and perhaps ‘‘ the noblest Roman of them all.” 
But in coming down to modern times we lose the grand perspective 
of history, we cannot sift out the transient from the permanent, or 
judge faithfully the true proportions of men and things. We are 
only too conscious of the material growth of Belfast as contrasted 
with the decay of Ulster, and of the spiritual decadence in the 
modern factory-driven city, indifferent to other than narrowly 
mercenary ends, as compared with the enlightened, high-spirited 
people inspired by generous service in the cause of humanity, who 
constituted the Belfast of a century ago. Are we to take the 
religious animosities and the cowardly assaults on Roman Catholic 
workmen in the shipyards of Belfast as representative of modern 
Ulster? Ah, by no means. These are no matters for the records 
of patriotism. These are some of those transient facts, those mean, 
purposeless, blind struggles which the kindly hand of oblivion soon 
wipes off the pages of history. Nobody will care to remember such 
things, least of all their authors. 

But no man can blot out from the pages of history the great 
record that stands to the credit of Ulster in the past that we have 
here so briefly reviewed. It may be a matter for regret if any part 
of the people of Ulster should misread—possibly should be 
ignorant of—their own history. But the record stands indelible 
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and shining and convincing. With our eyes upon that splendid 
record fixed, we Irish Nationalists challenge the title by which 
the Ulster Unionists of to-day claim to speak for Ulster. The 
heroic dead whose fidelity, courage, and patriotism created that 
record have the greater right to speak for Ulster, and they speak 
for ever! In the pages of Ulster’s past, there are events, 
personalities, achievements, and sacrifices which appeal with such 
potency to the emotion of all Irishmen, that it is intolerable and 
impossible for us to think of an Irish Nation without Ulster. The 
Irish Nation is as a garment woven from the top throughout, and 
no man must proceed to the partition of that seamless robe upon 
any specious pretext whatever. 


C. H. OLpHaAM. 


THE UNION PROBLEM OF THE SCOTTISH 
CHUREH: 


T is not superfluous to begin by stating two facts which a 
Scotsman too readily assumes to be matter of common know- 
ledge. One is that the Church of Scotland, as by law established, 
is a Presbyterian Church. The second is that it is a popular Estab- 
lished Church, which has steadily grown with the expansion of 
Scotland, and which is firmly rooted in the affections of the people 
of Scotland. The census of 1911 gave the population of Scotland 
as 4,759,445, and of this number the Church of Scotland claimed as 
communicants 714,915. Various tests combine to show that nearly 
a half of the Scottish people own it as their spiritual home. 

The Church of Scotland, however, embraces only a section of the 
Presbyterian family within the land. There are four minor sects 
which, though inconsiderable in numbers, maintain with zeal and 
piety their particular testimony as Reformed Presbyterians, 
Original Seceders, Free Presbyterians, or Free Churchmen. But 
the main body of Presbyterian dissent-—if the convenient term may 
be used without offence—has been consolidated in the United Free 
Church, which was formed in 1900 by the incorporating union of 
the Church of the Disruption with the United Presbyterian 
denomination. Without doubt, the United Free Church of Scot- 
land is one of the most spiritual, learned, liberal and efficient that is 
to be found within the pale of Christendom. Its service to Scotland 
may be gauged by the circumstance that it numbers over half-a- 
million communicants, and the affection and confidence which it 
inspires are reflected in the financial sacrifices of its members, who 
make an annual contribution to the support of its ministry and its 
enterprises amounting to £ 1,000,000. 

The Church of Scotland and the United Free Church are at one 
in the matters which are commonly regarded as of capital 
importance in ecclesiastical controversy, while their secondary 
differences have been considerably toned down in recent times. 
Both own as their doctrinal standard the Westminster Confession 
of Faith; and though in former generations the non-established 
branches of Presbyterianism claimed to be the special represen- 
tatives of orthodoxy, evangelicalism, and moral rigour, it is 
increasingly recognised that various types of doctrinal teaching and 
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of religious experience are distributed impartially throughout the 
two communions. Both have sought to add dignity and beauty to 
the severe simplicity of the traditional Presbyterian worship. Their 
ministers are comrades at school and university, and only part com- 
pany at the threshold of the Divinity Hall. The membership of 
each Church is a cross-section of the Scottish people—with the 
qualification that the United Free Church has the allegiance of a 
relatively large proportion of the educated and prosperous middle 
class, while the Church of Scotland has taken a stronger hold of the 
purely working-class communities, and has steadily gained ground 
in the rural districts. The political cleavage is more apparent than 
real. The ministers of the two Churches, it is true, are almost 
solidly massed in the opposing political camps; but many influential 
Free Churchmen became Unionists in 1885, and there is a silent 
multitude of the membership of the Church of Scotland which has 
stalwartly continued to support the Liberal tradition of the realm. 


iG 


The desirability of effecting a union between the two main 
branches of the Scottish Church is scarcely in dispute. Although 
the Church of Scotland has behind it a century of remarkable 
achievement and prosperity, it cannot but realise that it falls seri- 
ously short of the ideal of a national church so long as a great body 
of the spirituality, earnestness and culture of Scotland is organised 
outside its borders. The United Free Church, also, was declared by 
Principal Rainy to have a deepening conviction that each without 
the other could not be made perfect. It is well-known that the 
rivalry of the Churches, while to some extent exemplifying the fruit- 
fulness of the spirit of competition, has placed many ministers in 
conditions which do not foster brotherly love, and has embittered, 
though in ever-lessening degree, the provincial and parochial life 
of the country. Moreover, a great waste of men, labour, and money 
is inevitably involved in the endeavour of the two churches to 
provide two systems of Presbyterian ministry throughout the 
length and breadth of the land. In carrying out its programme, 
each has naturally had to give weight to its denominational 
interests as well as to the national needs; and the result 
has been that there is much jostling and overlapping in 
districts so diverse as the wealthy suburb and the de- 
populated rural parish, and that in other districts there is a quite 
inadequate provision for retaining the unsettled population of new 
industrial communities, or for reclaiming and leavening the 
derelict masses of the slum-areas of the cities. 

As to how union is to be compassed, there are three possible 
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views. One is that the Church of Scotland is strong and growing, 
that time is on its side, and that gradually the dispersed will return 
to their mother-church, first as individuals and families, then as 
organised bodies. But even if the underlying assumption were 
fairly substantiated—and it is only of rural Scotland that it colour- 
ably holds—the policy founded on it would be ungenerous in 
intention, as well as futile in effect. A second contingency is that 
the Liberal Party might be encouraged and persuaded to proceed 
in time to the disestablishment and disendowment of the Church 
of Scotland, and that the latter would then be in a favourable 
position for amalgamation with the United Free Church. The 
objections to this have been stated very forcibly by Lord Guthrie, at 
the same time that he professed himself a theoretical voluntary— 
‘* (first), disestablishment would only follow after years of agitation ; 
‘‘ (second), such agitation would chill the friendly feelings, and 
‘‘ arrest the co-operation, the daily increase of which inspires us all 
‘‘with intense satisfaction; (third), after disestablishment, and 
‘before union, the generation which fought the battle would have 
‘*to die out; and (fourth), the churches then uniting would be 
‘attenuated by the leakage of those who detest an atmosphere of 
““constant controversy.’ ‘There remains, as a third course, the 
possibility of finding a basis of union by effecting a synthesis of the 
things which are deemed valuable in the traditions and the organisa- 
tion of the two Churches, and by getting rid of those features of the 
Establishment which are a stumbling-block to the Free Church 
conscience. That such a synthesis is practicable is strongly held 
by the Church of Scotland, and, in the course of negotiations which 
have now extended over four years, it has outlined a policy of con- 
struction and conciliation that has at least deeply impressed the 
sister-church and the country at large. 

The course of the proceedings may be concisely sketched. In 
1908 the Church of Scotland invited a conference, ‘‘ with a view to 
‘*a larger measure of Christian fellowship and co-operation, so that 
““a way might be opened up for closer union.’? The other Church 
declared that it would prefer to confer, not on co-operation, but on 
“‘ the main causes which kept the churches apart, in the hope that 
“the great object of Presbyterian reunion in Scotland might 
“thereby be advanced.”” The Church of Scotland heartily 
accepted the bolder reference, and Committees, consisting of a 
hundred on each side, were appointed to confer. In ig1o it was 
reported that sub-committees had defined the questions at issue, and 
had interchanged views. In 1911 the Committees presented reports 
which set forth the ascertained measure of agreement and difference, 
and adumbrated the conciliatory policy of the Church of Scotland. 
The event of 1911-12 was the further elaboration of the positive 
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policy in a Memorandum. During 1912-13 the Committee of the 
United Free Church, after further conference, prepared a State- 
ment which so far defined its position in relation to the Memo- 
randum. At the General Assemblies of the Churches held in May 
last, the Committees were reappointed by both Churches—on the 
footing that the Committee of the Church of Scotland will proceed 
to draft a constitution embodying the proposed reforms which may 
be submitted for ratification by Parliament, and that it will have 
the advantage of friendly consultation with the representatives of 
the other Church. 

The two important features of the present situation may be 
described as the constructive policy and the historical reservation of 
the Church of Scotland, and the issue of the negotiations depends 
upon whether the former will be found to be practicable by the 
Church of Scotland, and the latter tolerable and admissible by the 
United Free Church. 


iY. 


The constructive policy is in substance an attempt to remove the 
objection taken to the existing constitution of the Church of Scot- 
land in the name of spiritual freedom. The United Free Church, it 
was declared, ‘‘ holds that, as bound in all things to obey the will of 
“her divine Head, she has no power to fetter herself, by connections 
‘‘ with the State or otherwise, in the exercise of her spiritual func- 
“* tions, or to make her action as regards creed, constitution, or pro- 
‘‘ cedure in matters spiritual, dependent on any external authority.” 
‘* A main cause of separation,’’ it was added, ‘“‘ is that the Church 
‘“of Scotland does not possess that freedom in matters spiritual 
‘‘ which the Church of Christ is bound to conserve.”’ 

To this indictment it was replied that the Church of Scotland at 
the present day has no sense of being spiritually fettered through 
its State connection. It is true that its statutory position has 
limited its powers of separate action. To name the two matters 
of first-rate importance, it cannot alter its Confession of Faith, or 
its Presbyterian Government, without the initiative of Parliament. 
But inasmuch as the Westminster Confession was partly of its own 
making, and wholly of its own choosing, and Presbyterianism was 
re-established because of its deep-rooted objection to Episcopacy, 
while there is no evidence that the Church desires to throw over 
either, the absence of the power to deal with these matters is in 
present circumstances a purely hypothetical grievance. On the 
two occasions during the last half-century when the Church was 
made up its mind that it needed a reform—viz., in the matter of the 
abolition of patronage, and of subscription to the Confession, 
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Parliament has promptly acceded to its request. Asa fact it is not 
easy to specify anything of vital importance which the United 
Free Church is now doing because it is Free, and which the Church 
of Scotland wishes to do, but is prevented from doing, because it 
is Established. On the other hand, it is quite clear that the 
acceptance of the idea of spiritual freedom, as involving unqualified 
powers of separate action in all matters spiritual, is an indispensable 
condition of the union going forward. It was therefore stated that 
‘‘the Church of Scotland is prepared to seek, and recognises the 
‘“expediency of procuring, the recognition of powers of separate 
‘action which would be a practical satisfaction of the conception 
‘‘ of spiritual freedom entertained by the United Free Church.’” 
Speaking of the terms in which this purpose was developed in the 
Memorandum, Dr. Henderson said in his latest speech in the 
United Free Assembly: ‘‘ I am not aware of any equally distinct, 
‘* dominant, and effective summing up of the rights, claims, and 
“liberties of the Church in any existing document.”’ 

But while it is conceded that the Church of Scotland must seek 
a position in which the exercise of its spiritual powers will not be 
hampered by any external authority, there are two difficult 
questions involved which await further discussion. ‘ 

(1) There is a problem of some difficulty as to the form in which 
spiritual freedom, which is claimed in absolute terms as over 
against the State, is to be asserted and limited by the Church for 
itself in the constitution which it proposes to frame. There are, 
indeed, two terminal points on which there is agreement. It is 
common ground in Protestant theology that the powers of the 
Church are ministerial—t.e., its function is to witness to truth 
which has been delivered, and to apply principles which have been 
given. Itis also held with practical unanimity that it is undesirable 
to stereotype in the constitution an elaborate symbol like the 
Westminster Confession. This being so, the possibility of 
disagreement as to the content of the constitution lies within 
fairly narrow compass. It is not proposed by anyone that the 
Church should make a fresh start as a creedless church, or 
that it should hold itself free to evolve into something different 
from what has hitherto been understood as a Christian and 
Protestant Church. On the other hand, there may be difficulty 
in determining what is to be the range and content of the 
unalterable element of revealed truth which should be witnessed to 
in the constitution. A view which would commend itself to some 
minds is that the abiding essence of Christianity is enshrined in 
the ancient Creeds, that it is vital to the being of the Church to 
include these in her testimony, and that it is no more reasonable to 
speak of this as an infringement of liberty than to object to the 
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indissolubility of the marriagetie. In opposition, however, it 
may be urged that the Creeds are not immune from criticism, 
and that in any case they do not fully express the vital convictions 
of Protestant Christianity. The other possible course is for the 
Churches to unite on the basis of their present doctrinal standards 
—coupled with the proviso that they hold themselves bound by 
the fundamental doctrines of the faith therein contained, but also 
free within these limits to modify the details of the doctrinal 
teaching. In this case it has to be considered whether the Church 
should attempt to frame a list of the fundamental doctrines. 

(2) There is also a Parliamentary problem. The constitution 
which the Church of Scotland proposes to draft will be presented to 
Parliament for its approval, and it remains to be seen whether the 
claim of spiritual freedom will be endorsed to the extent which is 
now proposed. There is little likelihood that a similar claim, if put 
forward by the Church of England, would be acceded to. 
Moreover, the position now proposed to be taken by the Church of 
Scotland is substantially that taken by the Disruption fathers, and 
it is on record that the political leaders of that day, under the 
advice of the Crown lawyers, declared the Claim of Right 
impossible. In particular, it seems doubtful how far a Church 
may be allowed power to alter its own constitution, and if 
it can be permitted to act as the final judge of whether it 
has departed from the fundamental principles of its constitu- 
tion. It is not easy to see how the State can withhold the 
right of a dissentient minority to appeal for a judgment from the 
Civil Courts as to whether there has been such a departure from 
the constitution as to affect the destination of property. But apart 
from this issue, which may arise in the case of any Church, whether 
established or non-established, there are good reasons to hope that 
the proposed constitution would be sanctioned by Parliament. The 
claim of spiritual freedom which it is proposed to make is deducible 
by fair inference from the Confession of Faith which is already 
ratified by statute, and only represents an extension by way of 
application of what has long been conceded in principle to the 
Church of Scotland. Above all, the Protestantism of the Church 
of Scotland is above suspicion, and the motive is wanting which 
inspires the more jealous attitude of the English people towards 
their Establishment. It seems only fair to demand that the Scottish 
claim should be considered without reference to English conditions, 
and with exclusive regard to the history and genius of the Scottish 
Church and the wishes of the Scottish people. 

The historical reservation is that the Church of Scotland shall 
remain the National Church, subject to such modification of its 
position as is involved in the recognition of the larger liberty, and 
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also in the concession that it is not co-extensive with the Christian 
Church in the realm. In the Memorandum it was thus expressed : 
‘“Care must be taken that the constitution contains nothing 
‘inconsistent with the claim of the United Church to recognition 
‘‘by the State as national, preserving continuity with the Church 
‘‘of the Reformation.’? The position taken up in regard to the 
ancient endowments was thus defined: ‘‘ The Church of Scotland 
‘‘ maintains that the endowments are to be conserved for the 
‘* United Church, and will go forward in the matter of union only 
‘‘upon the footing that the United Free Church and the 
‘* Government of the day, which is to make itself responsible for 
‘ the necessary legislation, accept the position that the endowments 
‘are not to be secularised.’’ In order to meet the objection that 
‘* exclusive recognition of a National Church infers positive injury 
‘* to all other Churches,’’ it was suggested that the new legislation 
might be accompanied by a disclaimer ‘‘ of any exclusive claim 
‘* of the Church of Scotland to recognition by the State in Scotland 
‘“as a Christian Church.”’ 

The response made upon this branch of the subject in the 
statement of the United Free Church is somewhat meagre and 
indefinite. The more hopeful features are that it does not declare 
disendowment to be, in the judgment of that Church, a condition 
of the settlement; that it does not demand the repeal of all the 
statutes bearing on the relation of the State to the Scottish Church, 
and that it pays a tribute to the principle of historic continuity. But, 
doubtless, the most substantial fact is that, while the Church 
of Scotland has reiterated in set terms its reservation of important 
elements of the status quo, this has not been thought by the other 
Church to place an insuperable obstacle in the path of union. 

It may, indeed, be thought that, if the changes contemplated in 
the constitution are carried out, the Church of Scotland will cease 
to exist as an Establishment. If Establishment is conceived to 
involve as a vital condition that the Church is subject to the State, 
and unable to take action in matters affecting doctrine or govern- 
ment without the initiative of the State, the point must be granted. 
In that case it should be easy to satisfy the voluntary conscience 
by saying that the Scottish Church is to be disestablished. 
But this is to apply an alien test to the situation. Scotland 
has never subscribed to Anglican or Lutheran conceptions as 
to the conditions constituting the alliance between Church 
and State which is roughly described by the term Establish- 
ment. What Scottish Churchmen are concerned about is that 
(to quote the words of Tulloch) ‘‘the Church of Scotland 
“can still be cited as a witness for the great principle of a 
*“Christian State, and for the view that a National Church is 
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“the only true expression of the homage which nations owe 
“to the supreme Head.’’ They feel an intense repugnance to 
the idea that the State should say in effect that it has ceased to have 
a use for the Christian Church as, in the words of Chalmers, 
“a good and efficient organ through which to distribute the lessons 
“of sound morality and religion among the families of the land.” 
And these functions the Church can still serve, even if it resumes 
full spiritual freedom, provided that in other respects the historic 
connection with the State remains unimpaired. So much of the 
past connection must stand as will honestly justify the interpreta- 
tion that the Church still has the character and faces the tasks of 
a National Church. So strong is the touch of idealism in the con- 
tendings for national religion, that many treat the question of 
endowments as a distinct and even subsidiary topic. This also, 
however, has its religious significance and value, as the reappro- 
priation in a new Statute of the old endowments to religious uses 
would be a very palpable and effective form of the national 
recognition of religion—and the more welcome that an endowed 
territorial ministry is the most convincing aspect of the utility of 
a National Church. 


W. P. PATERSON. 


PRESBYTERIAN REUNION IN SCOTLAND. 


COTLAND might almost be called the classic land of 
ecclesiastical disunion. The Church which was one at the 
Reformation, and which had not its unity seriously impaired even 
at the Revolution, became disintegrated in the century and a half 
which closed with the Disruption of 1843 in a way which no 
Scotsman who was not a professor of Church history could 
adequately explain. But the process of disintegration reached its 
climax, and a process of reunion set in. This had a peculiar 
character. Almost all the separations were connected in some way 
with the relations of Church and State, and the process of reunion 
was operative only among Presbyterians who were not encumbered 
by any definite and actual relation to the State at all. With a 
single and quite inconsiderable exception, the Presbyterians who 
had renounced the State connection drew to each other; but they 
showed no sign of returning to the State Church. 

This process of reuniting culminated in 1900, when the Free 
Church and the United Presbyterian combined to form the United 
Free Church. Discounting what can easily be discounted, the 
result was that the Presbyterian Christianity of Scotland was now 
aggregated in two approximately equal bodies, one legally related 
to the State, the other free from such relation. The question of 
their future relation to each other became urgent. Before the 
union of 1900, the official policy of both constituents of the United 
Free Church, as represented by resolutions of Assembly and 
Synod, had been that of Disestablishment: they could not them- 
selves return to the State relation occupied by the Church of 
Scotland, and the only way they saw toa reunion of Presbyterianism 
was to secure the deliverance of the Church of Scotland from that 
relation. The superficial feelings thus engendered were not 
favourable to projects of union, but there were deeper feelings. 
The remarkable growth of the Church of Scotland since 1843 was 
due to, as in turn it fostered, those very convictions and energies 
by which Free Churches live; the Church was all the time 
demonstrating its independence of the State, and approximating 
in experience and sympathy to what it might be excused for 
regarding as the enemies of its State position. The disaster of 
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1904, which stripped the Free Church of all its property, operated 
eventually in the same way. There were isolated instances of 
Schadenfreude, but the consummate injustice of the decision of 
the House of Lords created genuine sympathy with the Free 
Church in the breasts of the great mass of Scotsmen, even in the 
Church of Scotland. It was felt not as the defeat or humiliation 
of a rival, but as the disastrous disablement of an ally in Christian 
work. Even the intrusion into the Churches Act—the object of 
which was to resettle the chaos produced by the Lords’ decision— 
of the totally irrelevant fifth clause, enabling the Church of 
Scotland to define its own relation to its statutory creed, was a 
distinct step towards Free Churchism. It signified the Church’s 
need to be free in determining the doctrines it was to teach, and 
the State’s willingness that so far it should be free. The concep- 
tion of a State Church was profoundly affected by this clause. All 
these things helped to produce the atmosphere in which the 
conferences of the last four years have been conducted. But that 
atmosphere has been produced still more by influences of another 
kind. The instruction given to the Committees appointed by the 
General Assemblies in May, 1909, was “‘ to enter into unrestricted 
““conference on the existing ecclesiastical situation, and on the 
““main causes which keep the Churches apart; in the earnest hope 
“that, by God’s blessing, misunderstandings and hindrances may 
““be removed, and the great object of Presbyterian reunion in 
*“Scotland thereby advanced.’”’ The sense of ‘“‘the existing 
“* ecclesiastical situation,’’ in face of the existing spiritual needs 
of Scotland, has done more than anything to determine the temper 
in which the conferences have been conducted. It has not been 
the temper of controversialists, eager to score off each other; but 
of men with a common faith, a common patriotism, a common 
duty, who cannot but feel in the bottom of their hearts that there 
ought not to be causes of separation between them either as 
Christians or as Scotsmen which they cannot adjust and overcome. 

To understand the point which has now been reached in the 
negotiations it is not necessary to trace their course minutely. 
The conference was to be ‘ unrestricted’; that is, nothing was to 
be exempted from consideration in it. No findings of Assemblies 
on either side were to bar out the discussion of anything affecting 
the relations of the Churches to each other. The Church of Scot- 
land stood, as it believed, for something supremely valuable, 
which it spoke of as the national recognition of religion; the 
United Free Church was in the same way identified with the 
principle of the Church’s entire independence of the State in its 
spiritual action; but both spiritual liberty and the national 
recognition of religion were as open to discussion as less important 
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things. In point of fact, for two years or so, there was much 
discussion of both—discussion which had at least an educative 
value. People on both sides began to feel their way into each 
other’s minds as mere controversialists never do; and just before 
the Assembly of 1912 the Church of Scotland Committee took a 
daring and magnanimous step which gave a new character and 
point to all subsequent proceedings. They issued a memorandum 
showing a ‘‘suggested course of procedure and of possible 
‘‘ legislation with a view to Presbyterian reunion in Scotland.”’ 
From this moment the conferring parties had their minds with- 
drawn from abstract consideration, whether of spiritual indepen- 
dence or of the national recognition of religion, to the practical 
consideration of how their principles on these subjects would fare 
assuming the proposals of the memorandum to be carried out. 
From the Free Church point of view this can be put still more 
definitely. It hardly needed the two years spent in conference to 
bring out the fact that the main causes of separation between the 
Churches were connected with the relation of the Church of Scot- 
land tothe State. For one thing, this relation was of such a kind that 
it compromised the spiritual freedom of the Church. Originally, 
the Church had not believed this, and the Claim of Right in 1842 
was the assertion of its title to complete spiritual freedom as a 
State Establishment; but the series of legal decisions which led up 
to that Claim, and the rejection of the Claim itself by the State, 
made the position unmistakable. The Church of Scotland has not 
in its present relation to the State the spiritual independence which 
the United Free Church regards as indispensable. But there is 
another cause of separation involved in the present relation of the 
Church to the State: there is an element of privilege in it which 
is injurious to other Churches, and renders truly fraternal relations 
with them impossible. It may be questioned, indeed, whether the 
fundamental Act of 1592 is as responsible for everything of this sort 
which has appeared in the relations of the Churches as for the 
limitation of freedom in the State Establishment, but that the two 
go together is undoubted. The Church of Scotland Committee, 
in their last report to their own Assembly, ‘‘ recognise that, in the 
‘‘opinion of some, the expressions complained of [in the Act of 
‘* 7592], and the exclusive theory which they tended to stereotype, 
‘“‘ have infected the spirit of the law and established a legal and 
““ constitutional tradition which may tend unfairly to depress other © 
‘* Churches in relation to the State and the law, and to withhold 
‘from them due recognition as Christian Churches.’’ What Free 
Churchmen, therefore, had to say to themselves was something 
like this: We are separated from the Church of Scotland by two 
things. In the first place, it wants something which to us is 
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indispensable—spiritual liberty. In the second place, it has some- 
thing which for us is impossible—legal privilege. What becomes 
of these if the procedure contemplated in the memorandum is 
carried out? Is the constitution which it contemplates for the 
United Church one under which these causes of separation would 
disappear ? 

Clearly, no definitive answer can be given to these questions till 
the hypothetical constitution has been drafted, so far as the relation 
of the Church to the State has to be expressed in it; but it is not 
too much to say that high hopes are entertained that such a con- 
stitution may be drawn up “‘as shall satisfy the most cherished 
‘ideals of both Churches.’’ Speaking still from the United Free 
Church point of view, it is possible to indicate what the Church 
of Scotland has suggested, in conference upon the memorandum, 
with regard to the causes of separation just described. While it 
has not found its connection with the State any material impedi- 
ment to its work, ‘‘ in the circumstances of the present day and for 
““the sake of reunion ’’ the Church of Scotland ‘‘is prepared to 
“seek and recognises the expediency of procuring the recognition 
““of powers of separate action which would be a practical satis- 
‘* faction of the conception of Spiritual Freedom entertained by the 
‘United Free Church.’? The constitution would “fully and 
“explicitly set forth the liberty, rights, and powers of the Church 
‘“of Christ as not given by the State, and not to be controlled or 
‘‘ restrained by any relation to the State.’? Further, “‘ the con- 
‘“stitution would also reserve the Church’s right to alter the 
‘‘constitution itself within the limits and according to the 
‘* procedure prescribed therein.’’ Statements like these, which 
are already matter of agreement between the Churches, seem to 
show that, so far as spiritual freedom is concerned, there ought 
to be no barrier to union. Though this is the most vital matter, 
it is in one way the simpler to deal with. The Church of Scotland, 
in approaching the United Free Church at this point, does not even 
seem to be making any concession: she is merely asserting and 
carrying out to its logical issue a fundamental doctrine of every 
branch of Scottish Presbyterianism. With the question of 
privilege it is different. The Church of Scotland for various 
reasons does not feel called on to renounce simpliciter its relation 
to the State. There is something in that relation which appeals 
to it on historical, patriotic, and religious grounds. It has meant 
something noble and inspiring in its spiritual life, something that 
has made men’s hearts beat high with pride and devotion to their 
country and their faith, and the Church will not abandon it merely 
foratheorem. But the representative Committee of the Church of 
Scotland is willing to have the difficulty as to the position of other 
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Churches met by a statutory disclaimer of ‘‘ recognition which can 
‘‘in any way be interpreted as denying recognition to other 
‘‘Churches of their claim to be Churches of Christ, having their 
“* own place in, and making their own contribution to, the religious 
“‘ life of the nation.’”? The Committee has even gone so far as to 
say that ‘‘ under the scheme contemplated by the memorandum 
‘any appeal to civil authority would be to the authority of the 
“‘ general Law’’: that is, the United Church under the new con- 
stitution would be judged exactly as any other Church in the land, 
and not in any way of privilege determined by its relation to the 
State. There would be religious equality in the sense that all 
Churches would appear in the courts on the same footing. If this 
can be made clear in the constitution, we may say again that, so far 
as the question of privilege is concerned, there does not seem to 
be any serious barrier to union. The connection of Church and 
State has not been objected to in Scotland just because it was a 
connection, or even because it was a statutory connection, but 
because it was a connection of a particular kind, to which objection 
could be taken on definite grounds. It was objectionable because 
it limited the Church’s freedom and because it was unjust to other 
Churches. But if these objectionable elements can be eliminated 
from State relationship, there are probably few Scotsmen who will 
be scandalised by the idea that the State should recognise the 
unquestionable fact that reunited Presbyterianism would constitute 
the main stream of religious life in the nation, and would be entitled 
to acknowledgment, not, indeed, as the exclusive, but as the most 
adequately representative embodiment of the national Christianity. 
It would perhaps be unbecoming to say that by such a constitution 
as is contemplated the Church of Scotland would have dis- 
established itself; but it would certainly have got rid of the 
characteristics which inspired most of those who pleaded for dis- 
establishment. It is only on some such basis that union can be 
thought of. As it was happily expressed by the Procurator of the 
Church of Scotland in the Assembly of 1912: “‘ It must be open to 
“‘the man on the other side who, during the last twenty-five years 
““of controversy, had committed himself to certain extreme 
‘positions to say, ‘A Church so free from the control of the 
““* State is really not a State Church’! On the other hand, it must 
““ be open to the man in our Church, as deeply committed the other 
““way, to say, ‘ Why, so far as regards all that we value, we stand 
‘““*just where we were.’’’ Assured as they are that the Church 
of Scotland does not value anything exclusive or unjust, members 
of the United Free Church will watch with sympathetic interest 
the drafting of the constitution on which the Committee of the 
Church of Scotland has now with the consent of the Assembly 
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embarked. There has not been for long a more critical nor a more 
hopeful hour in our ecclesiastical history. 

There are two questions connected with the subject to which no 
reference has yet been made, but which are sure to be raised with 
interest outside of Scotland. One concerns the tiends, the revenue 
enjoyed by the Church of Scotland under public law. In the 
memorandum they were referred to as follows: ‘‘ The Church of 
“* Scotland maintains that the endowments are to be conserved for 
“the United Church, and will go forward in the matter of union 
““only upon the footing that the United Free Church and the 
““ Government of the day, which is to make itself responsible for 
““ the necessary legislation, accept the position that the endowments 
““are not to be secularised.’’ This might be read as an ultimatum, 
but it has not been regarded as such. The United Free Church is 
not in a position to bind its members to any attitude whatever on a 
question which, the moment it is raised, passes out of the hands 
of the Churches into those of Parliament; and its answer is in this 
sense. The whole question of the endowments is meantime in 
abeyance, with the consent of both parties. There is a well- 
grounded belief that if the differences about freedom and privilege 
can be surmounted, those about the endowments will prove 
comparatively easy. No doubt the interest of the Church of 
Scotland in the endowments will be amply considered ; but it must 
be a presupposition of union that what belongs to the Church is to 
be used at its discretion, and that as the Church ceases to be in any 
respect controlled by the State it shall cease to be to any extent 
supported by it. The Church will enter into liberty, taking what 
the State acknowledges to be its own along with it; and to this, 
presumably, no one will have any objection. Some might think 
it had got too much, and some too little; but in any case the 
churches are neither uniting nor quarrelling over the tiends. That 
this whole subject has been kept in its subordinate place is one of 
the happiest things in their mutual relations. 

The other question which is sure to be raised is that which has in 
view the bearing of such a settlement as this on what are regarded 
as similar situations elsewhere. It has been raised already with 
regard to the situation in Wales, which is not in the least similar. 
The settlement in contemplation in Scotland may be called 
unprincipled in the sense that it does not proceed on abstract 
conceptions which are supposed to be applicable in all countries 
and in all circumstances alike. One of the things which has come 
home to men’s minds in conference is that there is no such thing 
as a universal ideal relation of Church and State. Church and 
- State are not mathematical quantities, like square and circle, whose 
relations are the same under all conditions; they are living, 
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growing, and changing magnitudes, and what we have to consider 
is the best possible relation of this Church to this State—the best 
possible solution that can be effected of the relations of Church and 
State in a given historical situation. Certainly no Christian 
Church will consciously barter its freedom—the corollary of its re- 
sponsibility to Christ—for anything the State can give, nor will any 
Christian Church consciously wrong other churches, or put their 
members in the odious position of being politically dissenters; but 
these things being barred out, it is quite probable that there may be 
no argument from what is done in Scotland to what ought to be done 
in Wales or elsewhere. If the Established Church in Wales could 
approach the Nonconformist Churches as the Church of Scotland 
has approached the United Free Church, recognising their absolute 
equality and identity in every respect but that of their relation to 
the State, and willing to make even this a subject of “‘ unrestricted 
‘““conference,’’ we might argue from one to the other, but everyone 
knows how far this is from being the case. Home Rule in Church 
affairs is specially guaranteed to Scotland in the Act of Security 
and the Treaty of Union, and in every nationality the place which 
the Church may legitimately hold in the national life ought to be 
determined by the nation with no interference from without. If 
this supreme interest of the Scottish people is left to the Scottish 
Churches for settlement, it is hardly possible now to think of any 
but a happy issue. ; 


James DENNEY. 


Vi IMALAY BAUEEESHIP: 


A REVERSAL OF IMPERIAL POLicy. 


HE gift of a battleship, costing £2,250,000, from the Federated 
Malay States to the Imperial Navy stands on a very different 
plane from the proposed contribution to naval defence by the 
Canadian Government. They both raise constitutional questions 
of the first magnitude, but of a very different kind. The mere offer 
of a gift by Canada, and its acceptance by the Imperial Govern- 
ment, in itself involves no constitutional problem. The Canadian 
Parliament, elected by the Canadian people, and responsible to 
them, has complete freedom to vote or to withhold money for such 
a purpose, and the Imperial Government is as free to accept or 
reject the proffered aid. The constitutional problem, in this case, 
arises from the fact that the proposal of the Canadian Government 
is accompanied by a very clear and definite intimation, that if 
Canada continues to undertake a share of the burden of Imperial 
naval defence she will demand a share, not only in the control of 
the Navy, but also in the control of the foreign policy in the 
assertion or defence of which it may be necessary to use the Navy. 
On the other hand, in the case of the Federated Malay States, the 
constitutional problem is inherent in the very proffer and acceptance 
of the gift, and is not due to any demand or condition with which 
the gift is accompanied. The Federated Malay States are not a 
self-governing colony, like Canada, with complete autonomy in the 
giving or withholding of gifts of this kind. Neither are they a 
Crown Colony. It is even denied by some of those who are keenly 
interested in their status that they are a Protectorate. They are 
certainly not independent foreign States. The constitutional 
question which is now raised concerns the present, and not the 
future, relations between these States and the Empire, and the 
extent to which the Imperial Government is to hold itself free to 
utilise the financial resources of these States for Imperial purposes 
outside the States. 
In many respects the position of the Federated Malay States 
approximates to that of a Crown Colony. They come within the 
scope of the authority of the Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
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and the department of the Colonial Office to which they are 
relegated is ‘‘ The Crown Colonies Department.’’ The whole 
Civil Service of the States is appointed by the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, and indeed is a homogeneous part of the Eastern 
Cadet Service from which the Civil Services of the Eastern 
Crown Colonies are alike recruited. Technically, however, the 
Federated States are not a Crown Colony. Each State has a flag 
of itsown. The British flag does not fly save over the house of the 
British Resident, as over the Embassy of a Foreign State. Even 
the term Protectorate is cavilled at by those who are jealous of the 
encroachments of the Imperial Parliament in the Peninsula. 
Perhaps their relationship to the British Empire may be best 
defined by saying that they are Protected States, the rulers of which 
have entered into treaty relations with the British Empire, whose 
foreign relations are controlled by the Imperial Government, whose 
domestic legislation and financial affairs are in the hands of a 
Council nominated by the Imperial Government, and whose native 
rulers are advised in their administration by officials appointed by 
the Imperial Government. 

It is important to appreciate the distinction between the Govern- 
ment of a Crown Colony and the Government of the Federated 
Malay States, and the difference between the manner in which the 
Imperial authority is expressed in the case of a Crown Colony and 
in the case of the Federated States, directly in the one case and 
indirectly in the other. A Crown Colony is under the direct and 
absolute dominion of the King, acting, of course, through his 
Colonial Minister who is responsible to the Imperial Parliament. 
The Federated Malay States, on the other hand, are independent 
States in peculiar treaty relations with the British Sovereign. The 
authority of the Government of these States is derived, not from 
the British Sovereign, but from the native rulers who are 
not theoretically responsible to any Imperial authority. Even 
Europeans are subject to the Courts of the native rulers and may 
be tried for their lives in them. Indirectly, however, the power of 
the Imperial authority is, in practice, no less absolute in the 
Federated Malay States than ina Crown Colony. The whole Civil 
Service of the States is appointed by the British Colonial Office. 
In every question of administration the native rulers are ‘‘ advised ”’ 
by British officials, and if they refuse to accept that advice they are 
confronted by a Council which has complete control over legislation 
and finance, and in which every member, with the exception of 
themselves, is appointed by the British Colonial Office. In fact, 
the Government of the Federated Malay States is a Constitutional 
Government responsible, not to the people of these States, but to 
the British Colonial Office. From the point of view of the 
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inhabitants it is autocratic and absolute; from the point of view of 
the Imperial authority it is Constitutional, and, by virtue of the 
powers exercised by the Colonial Secretary, the Imperial Parlia- 
ment has effective means of giving expression to its authority. 

An exceedingly dangerous tendency has manifested itself in 
certain quarters to establish in the Federated Malay States, under 
the name of independence and self-government, an autocratic 
bureaucracy which shall be independent of any control by the 
people or nominal rulers, and which, at the same time, shall not be 
amenable to any control by the Imperial Parliament. Any attempt 
to review, or question the policy of the Government of the States 
in the Imperial Parliament is resented as an interference with the 
rights and status of independent rulers in treaty relation with the 
British Empire who are used as a shield for the bureaucracy in 
whose hands is the real and effective control of policy. One is 
reminded of the methods whereby the crafty Augustus transformed 
the constitution of the Roman Empire by preserving the forms of 
the Republic, but utilising them as a mere vehicle for his autocratic 
will. What Gibbon calls ‘‘ the tender respect of Augustus for a 
““free constitution which he had destroyed,” is paralleled by the 
tender respect ot certain Bureaucrats in the Federated Malay 
States for an independence which they seek to reduce to complete 
submission to themselves. The fiction of independence on the 
part of the native rulers is maintained in order to shield from 
responsibility an autocratic bureaucracy. 

The Indian Civil Service has the reputation of being the purest, 
the most disinterested, and the most efficient bureaucracy in the 
world’s history. If it had been allowed to exercise uncontrolled 
and despotic power it would long ago have been corrupted. Human 
nature cannot resist the temptations and the pitfalls of absolute 
power. It is because the Indian Civil Service, however absolute 
might be its power in relation to the people of India, is, neverthe- 
less, responsible to the Imperial Parliament, must submit to have 
its actions reviewed by the Imperial Parliament, that its 
phenomenally high standard of purity, disinterestedness, and 
efficiency has been maintained. It is this wholesome and 
chastening responsibility which certain persons seek to avoid in the 
bureaucracy of the Federated Malay States. 

It is true that, in theory, the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
is not directly responsible for the administration or the legislation 
of the Federated Malay States. Theoretically, the independent 
Rulers of these independent states are as independent in the 
exercise of their administrative and legislative powers as is the 
Sovereign of the United Kingdom in the exercise of his Royal 
Prerogative. But the reality behind these forms is that the Malay 
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rulers are advised by officials appointed by the Colonial Office, and 
the Legislative Councils are composed of officials and nominees 
appointed by the Colonial Office. Further, not only are these 
officials appointed by the Colonial Office, but the whole of their 
official careers, their promotion and advancement, are also directly 
controlled by the Colonial Office. Can it be contended that the 
Colonial Secretary, a Minister of the Imperial Parliament, deriving 
his position solely from the confidence of the Imperial Parliament, 
is not responsible to that Parliament for the administrative advice 
given by, and the legislative acts of those officials whom he 
appoints and whose careers he controls? As well might it be 
contended, and backed up by quotations from Blackstone, that 
Ministers were not responsible to Parliament for the advice which 
they give to the Sovereign as to the exercise of his Royal 
Prerogative. 

What, then, is the Constitutional problem involved in the offer 
and acceptance of this Malay battleship? It is the question of 
whether the principles upon which the Empire has been founded 
permit us to tax these subordinate States, Dependencies, Pro- 
tectorates, or Crown Colonies for Imperial purposes outside 
themselves. This transaction involves the abandonment of a 
great tradition of disinterestedness and trusteeship upon which 
our Empire has been based throughout the nineteenth century— 
in fact, ever since the successful rebellion of the American colonies. 
It is a constitutional principle which has played so important a 
part in the building up and strengthening of the Empire that it is 
worth thousands of times more than the paltry £2,250,000 involved 
in this case. It is worth while examining the transaction a little 
more closely. 

In the first place, it is a travesty of the facts to talk of this 
battleship as a “‘ gift’ from the Malay States, or from the Malay 
people to the Imperial Government. Even if the Malay rulers 
had given this sum out of their own private resources, it has been 
shown that their position is one of such dependence upon their 
British advisers, and upon their British nominated Councils, that 
the ‘‘gift’’ must altogether lack spontaneity. But not even this 
semblance of spontaneity is to be found here. The offer came, not 
from the Malay rulers in their theoretical capacity as independent 
sovereigns, but from the Federal Council of the Federated 
Malay States, of which every member besides themselves has been 
appointed by the Imperial Government, and over which the British 
High Commissioner presides. It is true that the resolution 
embodying the offer of a battleship was moved by His Highness 
the Sultan of Perak, and that in his speech he declared that he 
made this proposal in order to show his loyalty and his gratitude 
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for the protection given by Great Britain to the Federated Malay 
States, and for the prosperity which they had thereby attained. 
We rejoice to think that these compliments were merited, but that 
cannot blind us to the fact that the proposal did not originate with 
the Sultan. The High Commissioner himself, in his speech, 
described the manner in which the British advisers had taken the 
initiative. 

‘“ Some time previously the Chief Secretary, Mr. Brockman, 
had represented to him, the High Commissioner, that he thought 
the Federated Malay States were not perhaps assisting to an 
extent commensurate with their prosperity in the defence of 
the Empire, and he stated that he knew that the Rulers of these 
States were of the same opinion. He agreed with the Chief 


Secretary on both points. Later on the Chief Secretary inter- 
viewed His Highness, the Sultan of Perak, on the subject.’’ 


Thereafter, as a result of these negotiations, the Sultan of Perak 
moved the official resolution in the Federal Council, and it was 
passed unanimously by that assembly of officials and nominees of 
the Imperial Government. The Chief Secretary, who took the 
initiative in making the suggestion to the Sultan, and all the 
members of the Federal Council which voted the “‘ gift,’’ with the 
exception of the Sultans themselves who are ex-officio members of 
the Council, owed their office to the Imperial Government and 
were responsible to it. The taxpayers of the Malay States 
have never been consulted, either directly or through any 
representatives. This battleship is, therefore, in no sense of the 
word a “‘ gift’’ by a grateful people or State. The true version of 
the transaction is that the Imperial Protector has dipped his hands 
into the Exchequer of his protégé, and has helped himself to the 
price of a battleship. It may be that he had good and sufficient 
reason for doing so, but that is for the moment beside the 
question, which is whether this transaction is a “‘ gift’’ or an 
** appropriation.” 

This aspect of the transaction is fully recognised by those who 
are most intimately connected with the Malay States, and who are 
candid enough to speak of things as they are. The talk about a 
““gift’’ is merely an effort to gloss over its real nature, and to 
disarm the criticism of those who may be alarmed by too open a 
departure from constitutional practice. It would be too great a 
strain on the ordinary imagination to believe that the Malay rulers 
should suddenly, of their own initiative, have grasped the whole 
problem of Imperial defence, should have known exactly what was 
wanted, and what form the “ gift’’ should take, even the very 
type of ship that was required. How different from Canada! No 
prolonged conferences with the Admiralty; no memorandum and 
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subsequent correspondence with Mr. Churchill; no prolonged 
Parliamentary debate as to the form of the gift—it is all over in 
a few minutes! The Sultan of Perak strolls into the Council and 
moves a resolution, and that is the end of the matter. The 
sarcastic references to this piece of Imperial make-belief by Sir 
Frank Swettenham, a former High Commissioner, and by the 
local British Press, make painful reading to those who value our 
Imperial prestige. In a letter to the Times (February 27th, 1913), 
Sir Frank Swettenham gives a candid version of the transaction : 


‘‘ That in response to a suggestion from their British Advisers, 
the Malay Rulers and the Council of the Federated Malay States— 
not the people, they have no voice in the matter—had offered 
to the British Government a vessel of war and that the offer 
had been accepted.’’ 


The Singapore Free Press, which is an influential organ of 
British opinion, and which has opposed the whole transaction on 
high Imperial grounds, declares that “‘it will not do to pretend 
‘that the gift is voluntary ’’ (November 11th, 1912), describes it 
as ‘‘a transaction so unreal and so easily engineered’ (January 
29th, 1913), and charges the Imperial Government with ‘‘ cadging 
‘“upon its protégés.’’ (January 29th, 1913.) 

So much for the nature of the transaction. But what of its effect ? 
It destroys at a blow the peculiar and delicate relationship between 
the Imperial Government and those Colonies or States which are 
subject to its influence, but are not self-governing. Hitherto it 
has been our pride and our boast and our strength that the Imperial 
Government stood in a fiduciary relationship towards them. It 
was a trustee. It did not simply exploit them for its own benefit. 
It was this that distinguished the British Empire from almost every 
Empire which has preceded it. This was the rock upon which was 
based the prestige of the Empire among the myriad races who were 
subject to its authority. The absence of any direct self-interest on 
the part of the Imperial Government inspired a feeling of confidence 
which was one of the most valuable assets of the Empire, and 
without which, indeed, an Empire such as ours could not long exist. 
That relationship has now been rudely disturbed. It is a sound 
rule of Equity which renders voidable every agreement induced by 
the exercise of undue influence over a party to the agreement and 
which presumes the existence of such undue influence in the case 
of gifts from a ward toa guardian, or from a beneficiary to a trustee. 
The trustee should not place himself in a position in which his 
interest may be opposed to his duty. 

A new precedent has been created of a kind which is apt to 
beget successors. The path of the trustee is strait and narrow, but 
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we have entered upon a broad path whose slope is easy and down- 
wards. This battleship must now be regarded as an essential part 
of our Imperial system of defence. It is not included in the 
estimates hitherto voted by the Imperial Parliament, but it will have 
to be maintained, and, in due course, it will have to be replaced. 
Upon whom is the burden of this maintenance and replacement to 
fall? The temptation to meet these further charges from the same 
easy and convenient source of revenue where there are no elected 
representatives to keep jealous guard over the people’s purse, will, 
now that the precedent has been established be almost irresistible. 
Of course, there will be no overt pressure, and no harsh ultimatum 
to the Malay Rulers—nothing so crude. There will simply be the 
silent, effectual nomination of advisers who will ‘‘ advise,’’ and a 
legislative Council which will legislate in accordance with the 
financial requirements of the Imperial Government. By this act 
we are teaching the British tax-payer that he may lighten his own 
burden by drawing tribute from those who have no power to protect 
themselves, and we are stimulating an appetite which will grow by 
what it feeds on, and which may compel future Chancellors of the 
Exchequer to look abroad rather than at home for their revenue. 
The ‘‘success’’ of the Malay experiment has already induced 
attempts to bring about similar “‘ offers ’’ from India and Ceylon. 

It is not difficult to understand the nature of the pressure to which 
the Imperial Government has yielded. Within the past few years 
the strain of the growing burden of national defence upon the tax- 
payers of the United Kingdom has become almost intolerable. The 
present Government came into power eight years ago pledged to 
retrenchment, and no one was more urgent in demanding a 
reduction of expenditure on armaments than the present First Lord 
of the Admiralty and the present Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Nevertheless, the course of international relations has been such 
that their view of the responsibility of their position has compelled 
them to increase the burden of naval armaments by 50 per cent. 
Since 1906 the annual cost of the Navy has increased from 
4#31,000,000 to £46,000,000, an increase of £ 15,000,000, and it is 
still increasing at the rate of millions perannum. Vast as it is, this 
increase represents only a portion of a demand which is being 
continually pressed and which the competition of foreign nations 
makes it difficult to resist. In his last Budget statement the 
Chancellor intimated that he could see ‘‘ no prospect of this very 
““menacing growth coming to an end.’’ On Army and Navy 
together we are now spending £74,500,000 per annum. The with- 
drawal of this colossal sum every year from the national resources, 
for totally unproductive expenditure, cannot but have a most serious 
effect in retarding necessary social reform, in checking the develop- 
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ment of the country, and in increasing the cost of living. However 
much these demands may be justified by the altered circumstances 
of the present day, it is natural that the tax-payers should resent 
these increased burdens, and should view the future prospect with 
alarm. The Government have yielded to the temptation, in this 
instance, to place the burden upon tax-payers who have no means. 
of expressing their resentment. The Malay battleship had its 
origin in the financial pressure of the moment, and the indications 
are that in future this pressure will increase rather than diminish. 

It was under the stress of a somewhat similar financial pressure 
that the Government of 1765 was induced to pass the famous Stamp: 
Act, which was the direct cause of the revolt of the American 
Colonies. The parallel can be traced in almost any standard work. 
of history of that period. In his History of the English People, 
Green observed :— 


‘* Pitt had waged war with characteristic profusion, and he 
had defrayed the cost of the war by enormous loans. The public 
debt now stood at a hundred and forty millions. The first need, 
therefore, which met Bute after the conclusion of the peace of 
Paris was that of making provision for the new burthens which 
the nation had incurred, and as these had been partly incurred 
in the defence of the American Colonies it was the general 
opinion of Englishmen that the Colonies should bear a share of 
them.’’ 


What more natural than that now, as in 1765, when the strain of 
rapidly increasing armaments has become intolerable, the Imperial 
Government should follow the line of least resistance, and should 
meet its obligations out of the Treasuries of Colonies or Protected 
States? No one imagines that this particular instance will be 
followed immediately by the same disastrous consequences as 
followed the American precedent. The Malay States are not in a 
position to rebel with success. But if this precedent is established 
who can guarantee that it will not spread to Ceylon, to Egypt, to 
Nigeria, and even to India? We might contrive to keep the Malay 
States tributary, as an isolated exception, but we could not hold 
with security a tributary Empire. 

As a justification of this particular transaction it has been urged 
that this “‘ gift’ of £2,250,000 will not involve a single penny of 
increased taxation upon the inhabitants of the Federated Malay 
States. Under the régime established by the Imperial Government 
the prosperity of these States has been abundant and overflowing. 
The taxes fall not upon the mass of the natives, but upon the mining” 
and planting industries, and the tin and rubber booms have: 
produced a recurring series of surpluses to the annual Budgets. 
The whole cost of the battleship can be paid out of the accumulated’ 
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surplus. This is one of those half-truths that are more dangerous 
and misleading than a lie. Such representations can only impress 
those who have never considered the facts which lie behind the 
Budget surplus, or who are ignorant of the conditions which prevail 
in the Malay Peninsula. 

This surplus in the Malay Treasury, which is now being used 
to lighten the burden of taxation upon the taxpayer in the United 
Kingdom, might have been used to reduce taxation in the Malay 
States, or to improve the social condition of the inhabitants, or to 
develop and open up the country. The existence of such a surplus 
affords an unrivalled opportunity of making the Federated Malay 
States an object-lesson to the world in the development of a tropical 
territory and a tropical people, and of solving some of the 
most difficult problems that confront us in our varied Empire. 
In mere material development the amount of this surplus 
could have been absorbed over and over again. Vast areas 
have still to be opened up by roads, railways, and irrigation 
work. Sanitation is still of the most primitive nature. ~ Sir 
Frank Swettenham has ventured to suggest that some small 
portion might be saved from the battleship and expended in 
the direct interest of the people of the country, in the promotion 
of the study of tropical medicine or tropical agriculture. There is 
a lamentable lack of provision for the intellectual and social develop- 
ment of the people. Considerably less than 1 per cent. of the total 
revenue is expended upon education. Out of 90,000 Malay 
children of school age only 22,000 are at school, and practically no 
provision is made for the education of the children of the thousands 
of Indian and Chinese coolie labourers. In the words of the last 
annual report of the Federated Malay States, ‘‘it is not a record 
‘* to be proud of ina progressiveage.”’ Facilities for higher educa- 
tion and for the training of doctors and engineers are practically 
non-existent. These States, whose prosperity astonishes the world, 
and which can vote gifts of £2,250,000 out of surplus, are in reality 
based upon a vast organisation of coolie labour, of men divorced 
from the soil, subsisting on a very low standard of civilisation, and 
denied all share in the enormous prosperity which their labour 
produces. In the annual report of the Selangor Health Depart- 
ment Dr. Gerrard states that an unprecedented amount of 
obstruction and passive resistance has been shown by certain 
members of the planting community towards the sanitary 
regulations laid down in the Estate Labourers’ Enactment, that 
gross cases of insanitation have been discovered, and that the 

“majority of the visiting medical practitioners, except in a few cases, 
have not inspected the dwellings of the labourers, or given any 
advice to managers as to the ordinary sanitation of these places. 
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According to the annual report for 1911 the death-rate among 
unindentured Indian labourers on estates practically doubled 
between 1909 and 1911. In the State of Negri Sembilan one-fifth 
of the total number of unindentured Indian estate labourers died in 
the year i911. It is at such a cost, by the neglect of such 
obligations towards the inhabitants of these States whose labour is 
one of the chief factors in the production of wealth which is enabling 
rubber companies to pay dividends of 300 per cent. and over, that 
this surplus has been accumulated. 

Through its officials and nominees the Imperial Government has 
voted itself 42,250,000 out of the revenue of the Federated Malay 
States. It has abandoned the great tradition of disinterestedness 
and trusteeship upon which was based the prestige of the Empire 
among the 400,000,000 of British subjects who are not self- 
governing, and which inspires a feeling of confidence and security 
more powerful than an army of occupation. By yielding to the 
financial pressure of the moment it has established a precedent, the 
temptation to follow which will be almost irresistible. It has 
demonstrated to the tax-payers of the United Kingdom how they 
may reduce their own burdens by drawing tribute from a subject- 
people who have no power to protect themselves, who are 
unrepresented and voteless. If we had been fighting with our 
backs to the wali this thing might have been done as a last resort, 
but the temporary triumph of dazzling Europe by calling up naval 
reinforcements out of the East as an offset to the German Navy in 
time of peace has been dearly purchased by the introduction of a 
vicious principle into Imperial policy. 


A. MacCattum Scott. 


CANON BARNETT : AN APPRECIATION. 


HE passing of Canon Barnett removes from our midst one 
who had the inspired vision of the Seer, but who also lived day 

by day the life of a practical social reformer ever seeking to give 
fuller expression to the truth for which he so strenuously fought, 


‘“The Kingdom of Heaven is within you.’’ 


His work, much of it practical experiment based upon defined 
and demonstrable principles, not only secures his recognition as 
a great Saint, but establishes his place as a wise and constructive 
statesman, whose influence may be claimed as an enduring force 
in the life of the nation. 

It is not possible within the limits of the present article to 
attempt any sort of history of the life and work of the Canon. 
The writer can only attempt to describe some aspects of his 
personality, particularly in connection with the great settlement 
in the East End of London which stands to-day a splendid testi- 
mony to the faith and genius of its founder, who for a quarter 
of a century guided its destinies, and was the inspiring force 
in every detail of its work. 

The foundation of Toynbee Hall, so widely and properly 
imitated since, was a pioneer experiment. Its conception exactly 
expressed the character and the ideals of the Canon. The story 
of its foundation has been told more than once. Here it is 
sufficient briefly to set forth its basic principle. Barnett believed 
above all things in personal responsibility. In the creation and 
observance of the individual ideal of duty, he saw the best, if not 
the only hope of progress. But ideals must be based on know- 
ledge, and in founding Toynbee Hall, named after the gentle 
and devoted scholar, who had spent his all too brief life in the 
service of the poor, shedding the splendour of his character 
amidst the gloom and sorrow of the city, Barnett set out to bridge 
the gulf which separated the East and the West. Men, fresh 
from universities, which though the ancient seats of culture and 
research are necessarily largely divorced from the actualities of 
life, were to be encouraged, whilst following or preparing for 
the professions or the work they had mapped out for themselves, 
to live amidst the poor in the East-end of London. Not, indeed, 
at the same level. It was a matter of deliberate principle that 
they should live their own lives, with the amenities, and the 
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simple standards of cleanliness and efficiency reasonably to be 
expected. The aim of Toynbee was never to accept a low standard 
of life, but to raise and to share it. 

In this way, Samuel Barnett held that the cultured and the well- 
to-do would grow to know and to respect the poor, and to realise 
the conditions in a world of which they had no real knowledge. 
From that knowledge would spring sympathy and understanding, 
and the motive force for future work. It was Barnett’s 
privilege to see his ideai realised. From its foundation there has 
been a constant stream of men, who for a few years have shared 
the common life of Toynbee and have spent some of their leisure 
hours in personal work in the service of their neighbours who 
became their friends. No one who had the faintest understanding 
of what Toynbee Hall stood for would ever describe it as a Mission, 
or associate it with the idea of patronage, or an alms-distributing 
centre. Nothing could be more foreign to the Canon’s instincts 
and beliefs. He desired that the educated and the able should 
share their knowledge and their gifts with the unlearned and the 
needy; but he saw that they had not only to share but to receive 
and that the people of Whitechapel had much which they could 
give in return. The basis of the work at Toynbee was service 
free from patronage and from any risk to the self-respect and the 
independence of those who received it. ‘Toynbee became a centre 
of every form of intellectual and social activity. There were no 
formulas or doctrinaire views to which subscription had to be 
made. There was no test for entrance within its walls, save only 
the desire of a man to assist by his personal work, the realisation 
of its ideals. The form of each man’s work was a matter for 
his own decision. Classes were organised, university extension 
courses started; residents took part in the machinery of local 
Government, joining the Borough Councils and the Guardians; 
new social experiments were started, such as the scheme for 
sending poor children to the country during their summer holidays, 
now grown to immense proportions. Wise plans were made for 
the establishment of real intercourse with the people living around 
Toynbee. Societies of many kinds sprang into existence. Boys’ 
Clubs were started; organised work for the children of the 
elementary schools was undertaken, the young teachers of the 
schools were brought together for conference and social inter- 
course. Men eminent in all walks of life came to the Hall to 
lecture and to teach. Even to give a list of the activities which 
were maintained, would make a catalogue impossible to set forth 
in a short paper; but in all that was attempted Toynbee Hall 
stood for the way of life as distinct from the way of machinery, 
realising in Barnett’s own words, that the world is moved by the 
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power which is supplied by character, by the personal influence 
of individuals, by life. 

The headship of a Hall like Toynbee called for almost unique 
gifts in the man who held it. It was the late Warden’s supreme 
gift to be able to draw out of every man who came to the Hall 
the best that was within him. 

What was the secret of his extraordinary influence upon all 
‘with whom he came into touch? It was an influence felt and 
responded to by the cultured and the ignorant, the powerful and 
the lowly, and by men of the most divergent creeds in the social, 
religious, and political worlds. It was not due to his appearance, 
for though this gave the expression of extraordinary kindliness, 
it was not an immediate revelation of the man. It was not due 
to his eloquence, for his voice was weak, and he attempted no arts 
of rhetoric, though at his best there was a rich though restrained 
passion in his voice which aroused the Symipailty and even the 
emotion of his hearers. 

First and foremost, it was his intense Prana No one who 
came near him ever doubted that sympathy. It was instantly 
indicated, it revealed a magnetic personality irresistible in its 
attractiveness. 

None of the men who arrived in Toynbee Hall for the first time 
are likely ever to forget their first conversation with its head. The 
gentle, winning way in which he received their confidence, the 
unaffected interest and respect he showed in hearing their views 
and opinions, his courteous deference, the ease with which they 
were led to speak of their own views and plans, but above all, 
the stimulating suggestiveness and the gentle counsel which ran 
through all that he said. 

This quality of sympathy caused him to make an immediate 
appeal to the most widely different people, poor and rich, learned 
and ignorant. Noman had less egoism than he, no man was freer 
from any sort of intellectual pride, no man ever more sincerely 
desired to see the interests and aptitudes of others find their full 
and unfettered expression. Sometimes he humorously spoke of 
himself as a revolutionary. To one who arrived at Toynbee Hall 
to serve under him in an official capacity, one of his earliest pieces 
of advice was not to be afraid of suggesting a revolution in the 
methods or nature of the work carried on. ‘‘ And believe me,’’ he 
added, ‘‘ I am always ready to lead a revolution against myself.” 
And he was. Convention and tradition he never allowed to hamper 
his work, or to stifle experiment. 

But his original and resourceful mind which found expression in 
a thousand activities and experiments was marked by singular 
wisdom. Rarely, indeed, did an author of so many schemes have 
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so little to learn from his own mistakes. He possessed an amazing 
judgment, and whenever he had fixed on the goal saw clearly the 
way to its attainment. 

His wisdom was recognised by men of all parties in political life. 
Living a strenuous life amid the innumerable activities he had 
entered upon, he yet kept the statesman’s outlook. The solutions of 
great social problems were considered by him as they arose, and 
sometimes long before they came into the political arena. His. 
advice was sought and valued by political leaders, and he frequently 
had a direct influence in the shaping of legislation. 

Many hundreds of men will retain sacred memories of the 
Quadrangle at Toynbee Hall. The architecture of the ivy-clad. 
buildings which surround it give it the appearance of monastic 
antiquity. To the complete stranger it isa pleasant and a surprising 
experience to turn from the crowded and noisy Whitechapel street 
and to enter this quiet and beautiful place. To the old resident at 
Toynbee it has other attractions. When the Canon was in 
residence, as he was for the greater part of the year, it was his 
almost invariable custom to walk in the Quad. for an hour, or 
half-an-hour, each afternoon. At these times his friends would 
walk with him, and would have the benefit of his counsel. His 
conversation was of quite indescribable charm, and no one left him 
without feeling that he had been in a rare and wonderful atmos- 
phere. 

The broadest of men, the Canon received scant recognition from 
his own Church. The narrow ecclesiastic and the dogmatic 
theologian described his work as secular, but such an attitude 
never impaired the sweetness of his disposition, nor did it, on the 
other hand, cause him to deviate by one hair’s-breadth from the 
path he had marked out. But he had a singular power of fighting 
without offending. No man could have made fewer enemies. 

Notwithstanding his multifarious interests, there was a singular 
restfulness about his life and habits. In part this reflected the 
happiness of his private life. But it was an essential part of his 
character. Noise, disorder, confusion, haste, these had no place 
in his nature. He was always the strong controlled character, 
living life at its noblest level, and illuminating all within its circle. 

Who shall speak of his capacity for friendship! We can 
only cherish its memory with mournful gratitude and place 
with faltering hands this wreath upon his tomb. We mourn 
a heroand a leader. ‘‘ My father, my father, the chariot of Israef 
‘‘and the horsemen thereof.”’ 


‘“Lead on, strong heart, lead on untiring still.” 


J. Howard WHITEHOUSE. 


MINOR POETS AND THE LAUREATESHIP. 


ILL within comparatively recent years, no sight was more 
familiar in the Kentish district between Maidstone and 
Hythe than that of a solitary horseman, ever trying to find out for 
his steed the softest and easiest going side of the King’s highway. 
The rider, little of stature, but of body symmetrically and strongly 
formed, wore the same long boots in all weathers. The deep- 
girthed white horse had in its way as much of a history as he who 
bestrode it. For this was the steed which had carried Alfred Austin 
through the Austro-Italian campaign of 1867; afterwards, through 
the Franco-Prussian struggle, and which finally bore him into 
Paris on the day, at the very hour, and almost side by side, with 
the conquering German legions. Austin then acted as the war 
correspondent of the Standard. 

The fighting was followed by the peace negotiations at 
Versailles, which soon became the place of other strange meetings. 
than those between Jules Favre, Bismarck, and Thiers. Not only 
from all parts of the European Continent, but from beyond the 
English Channel, and even the Atlantic, newspaper correspondents, 
money-mongers, and the private acquaintances of the statesmen on 
both sides were then discussing the war indemnity details in the 
town which, from September, 1870, till the conclusion of peace in 
1871, became the German headquarters, and the chief centre of 
international gravity. 

Through the grass-grown streets of the old city rode Eothen 
Kinglake to see his old friend, Adolphe Thiers. The author of the 
Invasion of the Crimea was one of those constantly encountering 
incidents a little out of the common, and generally more or less of a 
humorous kind. Never were there two men who presented a 
mutual contrast more striking than the Chelsea baronet, as in 1870 
he was, and the shy and shrinking literary artist whose book of 
Eastern travels has so long taken rank as an English classic. Sir 
Charles Dilke, it happened, as the rising Gambetta’s friend, had 
then some Parisian notoriety. Recounting his experiences on his 
return home, Kinglake told how the bystanders in the Versailles 
streets followed his figure with speculations about his identity, till 
at last one of the group, evidently their oracle, closed the discussion 
in a cocksure tone by remarking, ‘‘ Il doit étre Sir Deelke.”’ 
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During this time the Standard correspondent at Versailles was 
Alfred Austin, while Laurence Oliphant represented the Times. 
The two men were the best of friends; but as an instance of Austin’s 
tendency to magnify his apostleship, Oliphant used to tell how, on 
acertain morning, Austin expressed misgivings about the relations 
between the Courts of St. James’s and Berlin. ‘‘I have not,” 
rejoined Oliphant, ‘‘ heard of any hitch.’ ‘‘ Nevertheless,’’ 
replied Austin, ‘‘I fear there must be, because only an hour or 
‘““two ago I met Bismarck, and saw great coldness in his bow to 
““me.’’ The late Laureate, indeed, took himself and all to do with 
him very much in earnest. That, at least, gives him a place among 
the hardest, as well as, within certain limits, the most successful, 
workers of his time. The most intimate friend of Austin’s earlier 
years, Thomas Adolphus Trollope, abounded in anecdotes 
illustrating the intensity of Alfred’s moods, as he called them. The 
friends were on an excursion in the Tuscan hills. One of Austin’s 
baggage horses had strayed, carrying off some articles of raiment 
which its owner particularly wanted. Austin exploded in a series 
of angry maledictions on the missing beast, winding up with 
“Corpo di Giuda!’’ “ Body of Judas!’’ emphasising the words 
with a smite upon the ground. ‘“‘It was,’’ said Trollope, ‘‘a 
“* singular survival of the classical testor inferos!’’ Suddenly his 
temper changed, and he apostrophised the absentee quadruped in 
half contrite, half reproachful tones. ‘‘ There, there now! thou 
““hast made me throw away all my devotions—all! And Easter 
“only just gone!’’ In other words, ‘‘ your fault has betrayed me 
“*into violence and bad language, making me begin a new record 
“* of offences, just after my Paschal devotions had cleared off all 
“* there was against me.”’ 

For the future Laureate came of a good old North-country 
Roman Catholic stock. The Leeds merchants, his ancestors, with 
no solution of continuity, had always remained true to the ‘‘ old 
“‘faith.’” Their descendant was nurtured in the strictest traditions 
of their creed. His maternal uncle, Joseph Locke, the engineer, 
Member for Honiton,* observing the lad’s bright promise, 
suggested he might go to an English University. Oxford and 
Cambridge, however, were then exclusively Anglican. None of 
the ancient tests had been relaxed, and the project was never 
seriously entertained. All that Oscott and Stonyhurst could teach 
him he brought away from these two seminaries. Non multa sed 
mulium, has always been the Jesuit theory and practice in 
education. At both places he acquired habits of thoroughness, 
which clung to him through life. At both, too, he made 
acquaintance with several Latin authors, who elsewhere would have 


* Disfranchised in 1868. 
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been strangers to him. Then came the degree at London 
University. H. J. Roby, one of the examiners, called his papers 
generally excellent. 

Among the famous barristers then receiving pupils to their 
chambers was another Alfred Austin, the brother of the more 
famous Charles. By this time, however, he had retired or died; 
his namesake’s legal reading, therefore, had to be done elsewhere. 

Meanwhile, the poet, his own master, free from all money 
anxieties, determined to indulge his taste for travel before settling 
down toany London industry. Naturally, Italy first attracted him. 
Florence, when he visited it, was among the most cosmopolitan 
capitals in Europe. The English colony there had lost none of its 
interest, and retained much of its brilliance. Charles Lever 
remained the entertaining central figure of a picturesquely varied 
set. But as little on the Arno as on the Tiber, or at any points 
touched by him on the Mediterranean littoral, did Austin confine 
himself to the residents of English birth. He looked at the life of 
the country on all social levels, through Italian, rather than British 
spectacles. An idiomatic colloquial command of the language 
‘opened to him all doors, low as well as high. 

In politics, no less than in art and letters, he soon found himself 
behind the scenes. Something of the same experience, though not 
to the same extent, he picked up in Germany and Austria. All this 
formed the real preparation for what was to be the serious business 
of his life. For though he practised a little at the Bar, and held a 
few briefs, winning at least one verdict, he never tried to make 
circuit-going a professional vocation. 

The bard of Twickenham was called by his enemies “‘ the little, 
“* misshaped Papist.’’ Among Austin’s teachers at. his two Roman 
‘Catholic schools were some to whom Pope was a favourite text- 
book, and who made their pupils study the translations of the Iliad 
and the Afneid side by side with the original text. The English 
poet’s other writings afterwards became the subject of school 
lectures. Austin soon mastered the Popeian couplet, and carried 
off every prize for compositions in it. His first introduction into 
the English fashionable world had been among those past or 
present representatives of it—more often the former than the latter, 
who lived almost entirely abroad. When, therefore, he first made 
‘his bow in the drawing-rooms of Belgravia or Mayfair, he was 
unconsciously on watch for personages and incidents, such as he 
had already witnessed in the easy-going establishments of his 
Continental hosts. If he did not actually find them, to some extent 
he imagined them. Two useful acquaintances he had made abroad, 
and kept up after his return to England. These were Bulwer 
Lytton, the poet and novelist, and Edward F. S. Pigott, like Austin 
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himself afterwards, barrister and journalist, who died in 1895 as 
examiner of plays. Pigott, the most intimate of Landor’s younger 
friends, contrived to live much at Florence, while spending a good 
deal of his private fortune on newspaper enterprises in London; 
and he it was who first opened the path for Austin in journalism. 

Meanwhile, Bulwer Lytton’s clever imitations of Dryden and 
Pope, The New Timon and St. Stephen’s, had, in 1846 and 1860 
respectively, secured just enough success to encourage Austin in 
certain heroic couplet compositions, which had been in his mind 
ever since his early acquaintance with that metre, made under his 
schoolmasters. Entering upon a substantial patrimony, when little 
more than five-and-twenty, Austin began as a London man of 
letters with The Season, a Satire, dedicated to Benjamin Disraeli 
in 1861. Some of its lines soon passed into the conversational 
currency of the time. If forgotten now, they are pungent and 
pointed enough to bear revival. 

By this time, largely through Pigott’s good offices, and 
on papers which Pigott started or financed, he had begun as 
a journalist. Several years later, the first broadsheet appearing 
every day in which he wrote was a little evening music-hall print,. 
the Glow-worm, edited by Arthur a Beckett. The very variety of 
these industries made him fair game for the Saturday Review, 
then under its first editor, Douglas Cook, with Vernon Harcourt, 
G. S. Venables, Fitz James Stephen, among its chief contributors. 
Full of audacity, and having drunk deeply of the Disraelian 
inspiration in the Runnymede Letters, Austin went straight for his 
assailants, in a pamphlet, A Letter to Cook. ‘‘ My Dear Cook’’” 
was the style by which the great man found himself addressed, 
the reason for the salutation being that he was evidently so good-. 
hearted, and genial a fellow, that he was likely to appreciate it 
more than any other. 

These early escapades were fading out of memory when Austin 
began his serious newspaper writings in the Daily Telegraph. 
From that came the transition to the Standard, where, under 
successive editors, Thomas Hamber, James Johnstone, junr., and 
W. H. Mudford, he received larger scope than he had found 
elsewhere, and performed some important and effective tours de 
force. All this time he lived his own life as a country gentleman, 
at Swinford Manor, always ready in urgent cases to visit Shoe 
Lane, but practically never called upon to do so. His study was. 
connected to the office by a telegraphic wire, which he could 
use to make any short additions to the leader, daily carried from 
him by train. 

His anti-Gladstonian pamphlets, and his foreign correspondence, 
made a strong party, and something of a popular, mark. 
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This formed the last of those party services, giving him, on 
Tennyson’s death in 1896, much the same sort of claim to the 
Laureateship as was possessed by Southey, when he received that 
office from Lord Liverpool, on Pye’s death in 1813. Austin’s 
prose had been as effective for the purposes of his period and his 
party as Southey’s had been. Nor had Austin in a much greater 
degree than Southey fallen short of being the first of English 
poets then alive. His Human Tragedy, as a study of life and 
thought, did not fall below Joan of Arc and Wat Tyler. Southey 
had conducted the Quarterly Review. Austin, in conjunction 
with Mr. W. J. Courthope and others, founded and controlled, 
exclusively in the Conservative interest, the National Review. 
Austin, in his later poems, moreover, indicated a genuine intel- 
lectual advance upon his earlier and lighter efforts. 

The Human Tragedy was at least a vigorous and thoughtful 
survey of contemporary Europe in its controversies, civil or 
religious, in its state of feeling, in the development of its racial, 
social, and international forces. The first canto traced the develop- 
ment of love; the second, the struggle of love with religion; the 
third introduced the conception of the fatherland; the fourth 
brings with it a new complicating element in mankind. The 
Italian incidents before the late autumn of 1867 illustrate the 
operation of each passion. The entire scheme explains itself in 
the following lines :— 


‘*« See, then, my child! the tragedy, and see 
What feeds it. Love, Religion, Country, all 
That dearest, deepest, most enduring be.’’ 


* * % * * 
‘“ Now once again this tragedy, this jar 
Of conscience against conscience hath, meseems, 
In Paris struck the flinty flame of war; ’”’ 
etc. 


This poem, together with Austin’s picturesque and _ patriotic 
English Lyrics, at least contains the materials of one poetic 
reputation, such as, in latter days, those reputations are. The 
criticisms on Austin’s succession to Tennyson were not so much 
poetical as political, and far more personal than literary. The new 
Laureate had made himself a well-known newspaper writer, and 
every newspaper office at that time contained at least one rival 
journalist, pre-eminently in his own and his associates’ opinion 
qualified for the post; while the Quarterly Review suggested that 
the best choice would be W. S. Gilbert, always indeed endowed 
with a gift of facile and pretty song, but perhaps best known from 
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his association with Sir Arthur Sullivan, in the region of musical 
burlesque. 

Now Gilbert has gone. So, too, have the newspaper bards like 
Sir Edwin Arnold, and Mr. Clement Scott, seriously considered in 
the running when the last appointment was made, nineteen years 
ago. Since then, there has been an increase, rather than a falling 
off of minor poets, all tolerably successful in the commendable 
effort to throw new light upon different modes of thought and 
feeling, and aspects of human aspiration, individual or collective. 
Such is the legitimate and not unhealthy function of the race. 

It is scarcely an exaggeration to speak of one among the number, 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling, as having appealed more widely and more 
forcibly to the popular mind than any other singer since Tyrtzeus. 
There are, however, objections to a jingo bard, filling what, after 
all, if it is preserved, is a Court office. The present Prime 
Minister’s selections have shown, when possible, a marked 
preference for candidates from his own college. Here, during his 
latest days of residence, were at least two whom he might 
reasonably remember now. 

As a fact, however, a smaller, but scarcely less famous college 
than Balliol, has trained a far more likely man for the new 
Laureate. The best part of a century has passed since John Keble, 
of the Christian Year, delivered the Latin Lectures of his Poetry 
chair, generally in the hall of Oriel, but more than once in that of 
his original college, Corpus. And Corpus now will prove the 
alma mater of Austin’s successor. As the officiai bard of this 
realm, Austin did not lack some qualifications, not inferior even 
to Tennyson’s. In other words, he combined with all the pride 
of patriotism a deep and agreeably articulate appreciation of 
English scenery, as in its grandest, so in its homeliest aspects. 

If Premiers chose Laureates on the same principle as tipsters 
select Derby winners—their public form—the favourite would un- 
doubtedly be one who resembles not only Austin, but the Prime 
Minister, in being a Yorkshireman. Mr. William Watson’s 
selection would commend itself beyond any other to the intelligent 
literary opinion of the country. His Coronation Ode to King 
Edward VII. not only equalled but surpassed the best official 
traditions in this kind of writing. The Laureateship, however, is 
a Court appointment. Its associations might stand in the way of 
its offer to, or acceptance by, this really fine singer. In that case, 
by every kind of claim the place belongs to Mr. Newbolt. 


TIHSSSEScorr 


PHEGRELIGIOUS EDUCATION DIFFICUETY, 


A PLEA FOR A DEMOCRATIC SOLUTION. 


ERY few fair-minded men, whatever form their religious. 
and political convictions take, can fail to agree with 
Sir Joseph Compton-Rickett in the main contention of his. 
recent article in THE CONTEMPORARY REvieEw on ‘‘A New 
*“Crisis in Education.” A general agreement in the matter 
of religious education is necessary in the interests of education 
and of religion. Not only is the nation growing sick of 
the distracting wrangling, but it is suffering in the persons of 
its future citizens. Asa nation we are in danger of drifting behind: 
the educational standards of efficiency of other countries—both. 
foreign and colonial. While it is growing more and more certain 
that the difficulty will continue to exist as an obstacle to any 
educational policy of the future unless it is settled in a wide- 
minded, statesmanlike fashion. The position, as Sir Joseplr 
Compton-Rickett remarks, demands something better than mere 
bargaining. It will certainly not be permanently ended by a party 
victory. With equal certainty it will not be settled by secularising 
education—the policy of making a religious wilderness in the 
schools, and dubbing it educational peace—as has been found im 
Australia. A solution—if a solution is to be arrived at—is only 
possible by a sincere acknowledgment of diverse points of view, 
and an equally sincere desire to make allowances for these points. 
of view. 

Sir Joseph Compton-Rickett makes certain definitions with 
regard to religious education. He says that “‘ generally there are 
‘two methods of presenting Christianity to the world: the one 
‘* historic or Sacramental, the other Evangelical. The Catholic and 
‘*the Anglican practically limit the Divine grace of the sacraments. 
‘* sacerdotally administered. The Evangelical subordinates the 
‘* sacraments to a spiritual experience of the soul with its God.’” 
These definitions may be accepted as an honest expression of Sir 
Joseph’s own belief, but from a Church of England point of view 
they are very inadequate. There are individual members of the 
Church of England who lean respectively to Sacramental or to 
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Evangelical interpretations, but the ground upon which they unite 
and stand is the Church Catechism; that is, upon the personal 
application of not only the facts, but the ethos of religion in a 
particular fashion. ‘‘ The Catechism offers peculiar difficulties to 
‘the Quaker and to the Baptist,’’ argues Sir Joseph Compton- 
Rickett. Quite so. But it is not the real point at issue whether 
the Nonconformist values the Church Catechism or not. Neither 
is it that the Church parent is often dissatisfied with what satisfies 
the Nonconformist. The point is whether either the Nonconformist 
or the Churchman should seek to override the liberty of the other 
under a national system of education intended for both and 
‘supported by both. 

Apparently—this statement is made with the utmost deference— 
the Nonconformist is satisfied with simple Bible teaching such as 
is given in the Provided Schools. Is this because such teaching 
is undogmatic, or because it presents Christianity in a form that 
‘“ subordinates the sacraments to a spiritual experience of the soul 
‘‘with its God’’? In either case it will be seen, on Sir Joseph 
Compton-Rickett’s own showing, that it cannot be altogether satis- 
factory to Churchmen. It is possible, as every writer and reader of 
testimonials is aware, to lay as much emphasis by omissions as by 
positive statements. Such emphasis laid by complete omission of 
the Prayer Book definition of Holy Baptism and the Lord’s Supper 
may be claimed to discredit the Church of England teaching, and 
so to offer ‘‘a premium to desertion’’ from the Church of 
England-—if nothing worse. Sir Joseph Compton-Rickett must 
pardon the use of his own words in another connection. It has 
‘been done to emphasise the fact that it is very difficult to under- 
‘stand other people’s points of view. And even more has it been 
done to emphasise the additional fact that democratic principles 
demand that other people’s points of view should be completely 
tespected. 

There are many Churchmen besides the writer of this article who 
believe that simple Bible lessons can be taught satisfactorily 
without sectarian bias, and that such lessons form an admirable 
foundation for definite dogmatic instruction. But there are 
Churchmen who think otherwise. The Roman Catholics, it may 
‘be presumed, would share such an objection. And both would be 
acting with a good conscience which demands the greatest respect 
and consideration if a general agreement in the matter of religious 
education is to be arrived at. In a national system of education, 
-all sections of the community—the respective Churches and those 
who for various reasons believe in secular teaching only—have a 
‘perfect right to demand consideration for their religious points of 
view. Manifestly they have no right to demand privileges which 
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interfere with the freedom of the remainder. When these assert 
their own rights, they are upon sound democratic grounds. It is 
when they deny equal rights to others that they are wrong. 

It may be contended that the official organisations of the 
Churches do not represent with certainty the feelings and wishes 
of their own members. Rightly or wrongly, this has been 
asserted in some quarters to be the case of the Church of England. 
The obvious remedy is to trust the individual parent with the 
responsibility of making the decision for his own children, and for 
his own children alone. There are some parents who believe in 
secular education. There are others who believe in undogmatic 
religious instruction. There are others, again, who desire only 
definite dogmatic instruction, or the union of both forms of 
teaching. Why should not all these parents be trusted with the 
responsibility of choice? They surely cannot be refused on 
democratic grounds. The freedom of the individual is a 
democratic principle. It is equally a democratic principle that no 
citizen shall use his freedom in such a way as to deprive another 
citizen, or group of citizens, of equal liberty. The function of the 
State is to maintain freedom of choice for the individual, and to 
safeguard the interests of the community as a whole. The real 
difficulty in England to-day is that people will not fearlessly apply 
the principles of democracy. They will not allow individual 
liberty of choice to those who are primarily concerned with 
religious education—that is, to the parents of the children. 

Sir Joseph Compton-Rickett has declared that ‘‘ educational 
*“ equality in religious matters is demanded here and now,’’ and 
he has cited the Colonies to show that such equality promotes 
good-fellowship and the prosperity of religion. He could have 
added that it also promotes the welfare of national education 
generally by removing a cause of disagreement among those who 
are alike concerned in the efficiency of education. It may be useful 
to recapitulate the actual manner in which such educational 
equality has been reached in one of the most democratic countries 
in the world—Australia. The New South Wales system, briefly 
stated in detail, is as follows:—The school-teachers give simple 
uncontroversial instruction upon selected lessons from the Old and 
New Testament to all children whose parents do not desire it 
otherwise. There are no religious tests for the teachers. In 
addition, the Churches have the right to give at their own expense 
their respective definite dogmatic instruction during school hours. 
The hours for this special religious instruction are regulated, and 
the greatest care is taken to prevent the danger of proselytism or 
of unfair treatment. All denominations have equal privileges, 
which they can use or not at their discretion. The children, whose 
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parents do not desire them to receive either general or special 
religious instruction, are taught some secular lesson during the 
time set apart for the religious instruction of the others. 

If Sir Joseph Compton-Rickett had lived in Australia, he 
would never have said: ‘‘ You can end the religious question by 
‘‘ cutting it clean out.’”’ Secularising the schools simply shifted 
the balance of the religious grievance, although in Australia it 
made Nonconformists and Churchmen unite in rectifying it 
altogether by a true democratic solution. The New South Wales 
system has been substituted for secular State education in Western 
Australia, Tasmania, Queensland, and Norfolk Island. And from 
all the States where the solution has been made there is over- 
_whelming evidence that religious instruction can be given in State 
Schools without clashing with the policy of the State, and without 
causing sectarian strife. Instead, the State School system of 
education has been more firmly established among the people. 

The mass of evidence in favour of the New South Wales system 
is too voluminous to quote in full. The Under Secretary of 
Education in New South Wales states: ‘‘ All teachers are required 
‘“to teach these Scripture lessons, and in no case has any refusal 
‘“to do so taken place, nor has any complaint been made to the 
‘“ department that the lessons have been ridiculed or made light 
‘of.”’ “No sectarian difficulties are found in working the clauses 
‘‘ provided for general or speciai religious instruction.’? The 
Director of Education in Tasmania declares that the system “‘ is 
‘‘accepted by all denominations as a happy solution of the 
‘‘ religious difficulty.’’ The Inspector-General of Schools, Western 
Australia, adds :—‘“‘ No sectarian difficulty has been found by the 
““ Department in the working of the system. The State School 
““ teachers find no difficulties worth mentioning in giving the non- 
““sectarian religious teaching, or in relation to the visits of 
“‘ ministers of religion for special instruction classes during school 
‘““hours.’’ The above are only specimens of many departmental 
commendations. 

The opinions of educational experts from personal experience 
are also most convincing. But space will only allow of one 
quotation. Mr. A. Lobban, Senior Inspector of Schools, New 
South Wales, writes :-— 


‘‘T know nothing that has done so much to remove sectarian 
bitterness and religious misunderstandings between members 
of the various churches as the possession of this inestimable 
privilege in the public schools of the State. The teachers are 
selected without reference to their religious denomination, and 
hence members of different denominations work together on the 
same staff, and learn to respect each other as friends and co- 
workers, and never interfere with each others’ religious belief. 
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Children of various denominations are ranged side by side in the 
classes, and read the Scripture lessons together ; but no reference 
to Churches is allowed—the child’s religion is held sacred. When 
they separate to go for special religious instruction to their pastors, 
no more notice is taken of the fact by the pupils than if the class 
had been broken into sections for special instruction in secular 
work.”’ 


It has been roundly said that the New South Wales system is 
impossible in England, and that it will be opposed by Churchmen, 
Nonconformists, Roman Catholics, and last, but not least, by the 
National Union of Teachers. But it may be taken for granted 
that the State has right and power to authorise any system of 
education, even in the face of opposition, if it is fair to all, and is 
for the good of the community asa whole. The National Union of 
Teachers, it may be presumed, will do what every right-minded 
citizen does with regard to laws—obey them. I am not now so 
much concerned, however, with the exact method of attaining 
greater national efficiency in education, as with the spirit in which 
the religious difficulty can be settled. 

At one time denominational schools existed in Australia. It was 
held to be better for the community that all schools supported by 
the State should be owned and administered by the State. When 
the change came, the respective States purchased such school 
buildings as were useful, but the owners could refuse to sell. In 
such cases all the State claimed was the right to use the school 
buildings until others could be erected. Whether this wholesale 
taking over of denominational schools is practicable or advisable 
in England is not essential to the working of the New South 
Wales method. Personally, I lean towards unification of education 
on the grounds of efficiency and economy. But I see also that 
denominational schools have a valuable function, and that they 
can be retained and worked in a national system. The dual 
arrangement may be retained, but if it is retained in its present 
form it can only continue to accentuate religious inequalities in 
one form or another. 

For point of argument, let it be allowed that Nonconformists 
have a real grievance in single school areas; and that the 
Conscience Clause is inadequate, because frequently it means 
surrender of all religious teaching, and such surrender is not 
desired by most parents. In passing, may I observe that since my 
return from Australia, early this year, I have been going about a 
good deal among the clergy in single school areas in two or three 
English counties? I have made enquiries as to the privileges 
allowed to Nonconformist children. In two or three cases I found 
that all parents were asked to indicate in writing what ‘‘ form of 
“religious instruction’ they wished their children to receive. 
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From a still larger number, I heard that Nonconformist clergy 
would be welcomed into the schools to instruct Nonconformist 
children. In some cases I heard that Nonconformist clergy had 
been definitely invited so to teach. I regret to say that I did not 
hear that a single Nonconformist clergyman had accepted the 
invitation, although I am prepared to believe that some have 
accepted, and do teach in Church Schools. My point is that there 
is a widespread willingness on the part of the Church clergy to 
economise the entry of Nonconformists into Church Schools, 
perhaps under more favourable circumstances to concede it as a 
legal right. But I also have heard of the feeling of profound 
dissatisfaction that is felt with regard to the teaching in the 
Provided Schools—not that it is bad, but that it is very 
inadequate from a Church point of view. Here is the religious 
difficulty cropping up again, and this particular phase of the 
difficulty is at the bottom of much of the opposition to a settle- 
ment in a way desired by many who are not Nonconformists. 

Put the matter in another way. The Nonconformists are 
dissatisfied with the Single Area schools in the country— 
particularly in the matters of representation and of religious 
education. They are satisfied with the constitution and religious 
teaching of Provided Schools in the towns. Churchmen, on the 
other hand, are satisfied presumedly with their own schools, and 
dissatisfied with the kind or amount of teaching in the Council 
Schools. Sir Joseph Compton-Rickett asks the Church of 
England ‘‘ courageously ”’ to “ face the situation by handing over 
““these schools in her rural parishes to the local authority.” 
“The ordinary Bible instruction,’’ he continues, ‘‘ would be given 
““ by the teacher, and it would not be unreasonable for the Church 
‘of England to claim the right to teach her own children the 
‘“catechism, within school hours, once or twice a week.’’ This, 
indeed, is a valuable admission, but I fear it may provoke a smile 
in some quarters. That Sir Joseph should have made it shows 
that he accepts the principle of denominational teaching. But the 
trouble is that he does not go far enough in his suggestion 
as to a solution. Church authorities will probably argue 
that if they give up a system which they consider satisfactory 
from their point of view, they should receive consideration with 
regard to the present lack of facilities in the schools already in the 
hands of local authorities in the towns. I am neither approving 
nor disapproving of this argument. I am simply stating it. 
Neither the giving nor the taking can be on one side alone. 

I hope I have made my main points sufficiently clear. A 
democratic solution of the religious education difficulty has been 
found in Australia in allowing the parent to decide for his own 
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children what form, if any, religious instruction shall take. This 
solution is not merely theoretical. It has been in operation in New 
South Wales since 1881, and it has been adopted in three other 
States in place of the mistaken idea that secularisation would end 
the religious difficulty. During the three decades of trial in New 
South Wales, successive Ministers of Education have testified to 
the good working of the system, while difficulties which the 
ingenuous-minded and timid can multiply ad infinitum in theory, 
in practice have been shown to be non-existent. It goes without 
saying that root and branch denominationalists exist in Australia 
who are satisfied with nothing less than obtaining their utmost 
denominational interests. There are also convinced believers in 
secular education who desire nothing beside. But the people asa 
whole are satisfied with national education based upon the 
democratic principle of absolute fairness all round. 

It is in such fairness and toleration—not in any particular details 
of management and ownership of schools—that lie enshrined the 
great treasures of educational efficiency and peace. 


GEORGE H. FRODSHAM. 
Bishop. 


LABOUR LEGISLATION AND THE 
AUSTRALIAN ELECTIONS. 


USTRALIA is the land of experiments. In that great island 
continent, fenced round by tariff walls, and controlled by 
strict trade-union conditions and regulations, a system of anti- 
syndicalist legislation is being tested and tried. Quite evidently 
the process of trying causes great searching of hearts. A 
Commonwealth General Election has been held amid heavy 
rainstorms, and although an immense percentage of male and 
female voters flocked to the ballot-box, they failed to give a decisive 
mandate to either of the two great parties who stood opposed at the 
polls. Liberalism—or what is now called Liberalism in Australia— 
has obtained a majority in the Lower Chamber, but Labour 
remains paramount in the Upper. What does it all mean? 

Undoubtedly the Labour Government of Mr. Fisher, during an 
important term of office, has given a large amount of general 
satisfaction. This the result of the elections in the great industrial 
centres has amply shown. It was only in the pastoral districts of 
such an important State as New South Wales, for example, that 
the Liberals had any chance. There they had become the allies of 
the wealthier squatters who were opposed to the graduated Land 
Tax of the Labour administration, and who desired, ere the hour- 
glass ran out, to arrest the triumphant policy of breaking up their 
big estates. It cannot have escaped any attentive student of the 
results that the seats won by the Liberals were for the most part 
innocent of the attentions of the average gazetteer. They had to 
be hunted with extreme care in the big scale maps. Their obscure 
designations led one to believe that the towns and districts with the 
well-known names were, for the most part, true to Labour. 

Such a consummation is not to be wondered at! The Australian 
Labour Party has pursued the policy of eminently safe experiments. 
Their leaders have never pretended to be able to realise the 
millennium all at once. They have no cast-iron scheme of 
bureaucratic collectivism. They are too practical to leave the fields 
of reform they have carefully surveyed to follow the will-o’-the- 
wisps in a new and strange country— 


‘*O’er dark hills, swift streams, and steep ways 
As smooth as glass.”’ 
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The Governments have not been slow to nationalise industries, but 
these are merely industries—such as those relating to circulation 
and transportation—which lie at the very basis of our economic life. 
There is a Federal bank. The State runs the railways and most of 
the tramways, the telegraphs and telephones, and naturally takes 
in hand the work of irrigation. In addition, New South Wales has 
brickworks, and Victoria owns a coal mine; yet there are no signs 
that these are more than isolated experiments. The Federal Labour 
Government certainly want to amend the Constitution so as to 
nationalise monopolies such as tobacco manufacturing, sugar 
refining, and coal mines; but the result of the recent Referendum 
on this subject does not encourage us to believe that the people have 
any burning desire for immediate activity in this direction. 

The Australian Labour programme, in fact, is important 
for its efforts after the regulation, rather than the nationalisation, 
of industry. Banking and transport may be managed directly by 
non-political Commissions in the interests of the community; 
possibly monopolies may yet see the State take some kind of 
practical responsibility for their ultimate control; but beyond these 
objects of direct Governmental intervention, the feeling seems to be 
to leave the rest of the industrial field to the bargaining of great 
federated associations of masters and men. The State, of course, 
must intervene to keep fair the conditions of the arena. It must 
endeavour by wise and timely legislation to prevent any passionate 
recourse to the riotous consolations of Syndicalism. It must 
safeguard a decent minimum wage. It must arbitrate on hours and 
conditions. It must demonstrate that the strike, though still a 
possibility, is no longer the ultima ratio in matters industrial. And 
on this account the Arbitration Courts and Wages Boards which, 
generalising her own experience and that of Victoria, the State of 
New South Wales is gradually extending and completing, may 
now be accepted as by far the most interesting and successful phase 
of Australian Labour legislation. 

No modern statesmen, perplexed and confounded by the bitter 
cry of Labour unrest, can avoid taking lessons from Australian 
experience: and with a wise prevision that in the field of anti- 
Syndicalist legislation, at least, the old country has something to 
learn from her, the Government of New South Wales has lately 
published an Industrial Gazette, where it hopes to give an 
authoritative and full account of the results of its most recent labour 
legislation. This gazette will furnish reliable information as to the 
operations of the Industrial Arbitration Act, the Factories Act, the 
Early Closing Acts, the Minimum Wage Acts, the Clerical 
Workers’ Act, and all the other statutes which in any way regulate 
the relationships of employers and workmen. In view of the fact 
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that we have long passed the region of the doldrums in economic 
affairs, that Mr. Keir Hardie has just menaced us with a formidable 
class struggle between capital and labour, and that the Rev. Dr. 
Rosedale, at the Ethnological Society, announces that a large body 
of unskilled labourers are slowly but surely preparing to rise in 
revolution, it may be both interesting and instructive to examine 
these developments of industrial combination and arbitration 
which, to judge from the recent election results, have accomplished 
so much for the Labour Government in a few short years 
throughout the industrial districts of New South Wales. 

New South Wales is, of course, the industrial State par excellence 
of the great island continent.* In the days before the States had 
combined as one Federal Commonwealth, statisticians compared 
its Free Trade results with those of the Protectionist policy of 
Victoria, and pointed out how many more women and boys were 
employed in the hot-house industries of the latter. In New South 
Wales, industry was vigorous and free. The trades that flourished 
most were the trades for which the colony had some decisive 
natural facilities or advantages. In Victoria industry was often 
hand fed and weakly. The trades that flourished most were 
trades that, after a course of political manoeuvres, had been 
artificially sustained by an elaborate and restrictive tariff. This 
inherited predisposition of the two great colonies also shows itself 
to a very large extent in their experiments on the field of labour 
legislation. Victoria lays most stress on Wages Boards, which, 
at any rate, are more suitable and proper in poor and badly paid 
trades. New South Wales lays most stress on Industrial 
Arbitration, which certainly suggests industrial unions of vigorous 
and well-paid men to place their views with ho!dness and decision 
before the adjudicating court. 

It was not, however, without great opposition and the inter- 
vention of a General Election that the first Industrial Arbitration 
Act of 1901 was carried in New South Wales. The masters looked 
upon it with the utmost consternation and suspicion, and, as a 
concession to the Upper House, the Government of the day finally 
agreed to allow it to lapse on June 30th, 1908. But when 1908 
came round at last, it was found that this kind of legislation had 
won its right to live. Acts of Parliament on the lines of the 
regulation rather than the collectivisation of industry had 
established their paramount claims for consideration on the 
economic field. From February, 1902, to July, 1908, the Court 
of Industrial Arbitration had made eighty-nine awards in New 
South Wales. A code of industrial law had gradually been built 


*See report by Ernest Aves on Wages Boards and Industrial Conciliation and 
Arbitration Acts, 1903 (Cd. 4,167), p. 110. 
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up; common rules had been made for skilled trades, securing 
uniformity in hours, and recognition of a standard union rate of 
wages. Poorly paid employees had been forced, so far as their 
remuneration was concerned, up to the average level in their trade. 
Of course, there had been many difficulties in the way. Up to 1908 
the masters as a class still hated the Act. The Press was uniformly 
against it. The ‘‘ preference to unionists ’’ clause was in practice 
inoperative. Important awards, affecting the poorly paid tailoring 
trade, could not be enforced all along the line because of the lack 
of inspectors. Yet, notwithstanding these and other disadvantages, 
a new Industrial Disputes Act was carried through in 1908. 

This is the Act which the present Labour Government of New 
South Wales has superseded by the Industrial Arbitration Act of 
Ig12—the most recent and interesting of the anti-Syndicalist 
efforts to regulate the course of industrial affairs by Act of 
Parliament. New South Wales has had bitter experience of the 
effects of an importation of some of the Syndicalist spirit in labour 
disputes. Trade Unions began there, for the first time in Australia, 
with the founding of a miners’ organisation in 1809; but the 
subsequent evolution of this very same association of miners has 
furnished the legislators of the colony with their thorniest 
problems. So long back as 1892, there was a belief in the 
revolutionary strike among certain circles of New South Wales 
agitators which suggests the subsequent evolution of Syndicalism 
in France. In 1908, after a serious tramway strike in Sydney, 
the miners showed the influence of the new ideas. At Broken 
Hill, the redoubtable Tom Mann marched against the authorities 
at the head of 3,000 men. Next year, after a temporary cessation, 
the strike was again renewed, and the evidence as to the use of 
dynamite showed conclusively that the thoughts of the strikers 
had been led in the direction of violence and disorder. The 
Labour Government, when it came into office, had undoubtedly 
a serious task. It had to show that politics was not worthy of the 
contempt of the Syndicalist. It had to find, in State conciliation 
and arbitration, a method of uniting the interests of masters and 
men, and at the same time a more excellent way than that of 
Syndicalism. 

The great feature of the Act of 1912 is its machinery for 
conciliation. There is, of course, more bureaucracy in it than 
in the Lemieux Act of Canada, though, it is plain, from a 
comparison of it with the Acts of 1901 and 1908, that New South 
Wales is drifting in the same direction as that indicated by the 
Canadian experiment. No doubt a great part of the success of 
all this kind of legislation must be measured by its success in 
preventing the resort to strikes. At first it was imagined—so 
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confident was Australia of the embattled might of its bureaucracy 
—that strikes might at once be prohibited by the strong arm of the 
law. The Act of 1901 declared that any person who did any act or 
thing in the nature of a lock-out or strike, or instigated to or aided 
in any such act, was to be declared to be guilty of a misdemeanour, 
and upon conviction to be liable to a fine not exceeding £1,000, or 
imprisonment not exceeding two months. The Act of 1908 made 
still more drastic claims. In its very title it seemed confident of 
its power to prohibit all lock-outs or strikes, though its actual 
machinery for the attainment of this revolutionary object was 
very much the same as that of its predecessor. However, penalties 
for breaches of award were not uncommon. The latest statistics 
in the Industrial Gazette show that while five were convicted in 
1902, 234 were convicted in 1908; and from July Ist, 1911, to 
June 3oth, 1912, no less than 798 incurred the practical censure of 
the courts. Still the Labour Government does not appear to be 
exactly satisfied with the resort to legal pains and penalties. The 
legislator of 1912 no longer claims to prohibit lock-outs and 
strikes. He only attempts to make them an expensive and 
inconvenient way of enforcing the employees’ claims. And on 
the further principle that prevention is always better than cure, he 
provides in the same Act a means of conciliation which, it is 
hoped, will in the future prevent labour unrest from ever becoming 
so clamorous that a strike is its natural or inevitable result. 

The Act of 1912 secures the appointment of an Industrial 
Commissioner, whose duty it is to intervene at the first mutterings 
of revolt. Long before the dispute has become sufficiently 
apparent to call for the bureaucratic intervention of an Arbitration 
Court, the Commissioner is down on the spot striving to bring 
the two parties—masters and men—to some kind of understanding. 
This Commissioner has no judicial powers. He is a conciliator, 
and a conciliator alone. He can bind no spirits of the vasty deep. 
He can only pour oil on the troubled waters. But at the same time 
he can compulsorily bring about a meeting of both parties in his 
presence, and if his utmost efforts are unsuccessful in leading them 
to a unanimous agreement, he can report the case to the Minister 
of Labour, who, in his turn and without a minute’s delay, can 
refer the matter for judicial adjustment to the Arbitration Court. 
“It is thus possible,’’ says the Hon. G. S. Beeby, the present 
Minister of Labour in New South Wales, whose experience of this 
kind of legislation has been unique and important, ‘‘for the 
““ Arbitration Court to be engaged in actual enquiry within a few 
“‘days after the report of the threatened trouble to the 
“* Commissioners.”’ 

The success of these conciliatory arrangements has been 
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surprising. ‘‘ During the past nine months,’’ says the Industrial 
Gazette, ‘‘ the officer has intervened in thirty-six cases. In fifteen 
“of these a final settlement was effected; in twenty cases a 
““temporary arrangement was made, and only in one case was 
“there an absolute failure. In that case, however, the employer 
““refused to give the Commissioners any assistance, but, after a 
““long and protracted struggle, he conceded to the employees 
““terms which could have been arranged by the Commissioner at 
“the outset.’? There is no doubt that it is because of their 
experience of this more excellent way of conciliation that the 
masters are now adopting a more favourable attitude to this kind 
of industrial legislation. I had a letter a few days ago from an 
official of the railway navvies’ union in New South Wales which 
throws a singularly vivid light on this altered state of things. 
My correspondent—an Irishman—was at Sydney attending a 
conference of the Political Labour League. At its conclusion he 
was summoned by his union to give evidence in a Wage Board 
enquiry which was then sitting at the State capital. On the day 
when he should have been examined, the employers’ representative 
applied for some weeks’ postponement of the case. The Secretary 
of the men’s union objected. He pointed out that his leading 
witness—the Irishman in question—was about to leave town, and 
it might be difficult to arrange for his presence later on. Thereupon 
a significant incident happened. A leading employer of the 
contractors’ association walked over to where my friend was 
standing, and told him that in case the adjournment was granted 
he would provide him with work which should enable him to stay 
in town until the next sitting of the court. Surely this tells a 
welcome tale of increased peace and mutual understanding. The 
men are no longer afraid of being forcibly deprived of their ‘* right 
“* to strike.’’ The masters no longer feel that they are being made 
the victims of a bureaucratic Socialistic conspiracy. And the 
notable result is that only in the rural districts are the forces of 
reaction in New South Wales able to stir up anything like a 
successful campaign against Labour Party legislation. 

After such a welcome issue of the Commissioner’s work, it is 
small wonder that the Act of 1912 proposes to increase and widen 
the facilities for conciliation. Committees are being appointed for 
every occupation or calling where more than 500 men are 
employed. It is true that there is a bureaucratic flavour about the 
way in which they are appointed, which I am persuaded will not 
in the end be found the most efficacious in New South Wales. 
At present there is no machinery for purely democratic election of 
representatives on the Conciliation Committees. The members are 
named by the Minister of Labour, and consist of two representatives 
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of the employers and two of the workmen. If the Committee cannot 
agree on a Chairman, the Minister chooses a Chairman for them. 
All the time, of course, they can only be Conciliation Committees. 
They have no compulsory or judicial powers. If they cannot 
unite on an award, no award is made. The Chairman can never 
vote. Hecan only do his best to bring the two parties together. 
But notwithstanding these obvious limitations from a Collectivist 
point of view, it has been made abundantly evident, in the actual 
course of events, that skilful conciliation is the key to the whole 
problem of industrial regulation. ‘‘ A Conciliation Committee,”’ 
says the Industrial Gazette again, ‘‘ with a Chairman agreed to by 
‘‘the parties, has for some months past been operating in the 
‘“Newcastle district. It is claimed that since this Committee 
** started, the whole of the northern coalfields have been freer from 
““ sectional strikes than for some years past.’’ And it is perfectly 
easy to understand such a result! The experience of all trade- 
union leaders is inevitably this, that some of the bitterest strikes 
arise from the most trivial causes. ‘‘ Behold how great a matter a 
““small fire kindleth.’’ If taken at an early stage, the difficulties 
may be easily smoothed. If taken at a later stage, the embers are 
found to have been fanned toa great conflagration. When feeling 
is high, and the amour propre of both parties complicates the issue, 
an Arbitration Court, or any other collocation of legal or political 
machinery, is quite powerless to bring peace out of discord. The 
Conciliation Committee are a first step towards the avoidance of 
all this trouble. They open the door to a new and probably a most 
successful era of labour legislation. 

Even on its more purely bureaucratic and conventional side, 
this New South Wales Act of 1912 bears witness to a great 
advance in labour experience and opinion. The administrative 
arrangements are made most searching and complete. An official 
inspectorate has been organised to report breaches of awards. All 
the inspectors of the previous labour Acts of Parliament— 
Factories Act, Early Closing Act, Minimum Wage Acts—are 
brought together under the roof of a single department. At the 
same time a gallant effort has been made to simplify procedure 
and precedents. Before 1912 it looked as if both masters and men 
were going to be buried under a perfect avalanche of varied 
Arbitration decisions. From July, 1908, to April, 1912, there 
were in New South Wales no less than 213 Wage Boards with 
430 awards. This was exactly the situation to breed legal 
technicalities, instead of the plain dealing that the labour legislator 
most desired. But the Labour Party give a wide berth to the 
professional jurist. No barrister, but only a worker or employee 
at the special trade is to be allowed to plead before the Arbitration 
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Court or Wage Board. These, again, are to be governed in their 
decisions only by ‘‘ equity and good conscience.’’ Intricate webs 
of law, finely woven by expert professional lawyers, are evidently 
at a discount in the Antipodes. 

Nor—in order to simplify the situation—have the framers of the 
Act been above taking a leaf from the Syndicalists!} They are 
now grouping the trades together in big industrial unions instead 
of letting every trade have a wage board and special arbitration 
arrangements all for itself. The building trades are massed 
together. The occupations connected with food supply and 
distribution are divided into two great classes. And the con- 
sequences, in the way of simplification, are immediate and 
impressive! Instead of a perplexing number of Wage Boards 
and Arbitration Courts, the Act of 1912 contemplates a maximum 
number of 150 Wage Boards coupled with twenty-eight subsidiary 
Arbitration Courts. As time goes on, the number of these Wage 
Boards will be still further reduced. Trade jealousies and the 
tyranny of routine have prevented the Act of 1912 from working 
a revolution all at once. As it is, however, a great stride in advance 
has undoubtedly been taken ; and there is no doubt that we see the 
results of this statesmanlike policy in the contentment of the 
industrial districts with the legislation of the Labour Party at the 
recent General Election. 

New South Wales has had ten years’ experience of Arbitration 
Courts, and four and a-half of Wage Boards. It may be taken 
for granted that she has no desire to go back on either experiment. 
As the years go on, there will be more and more control, on the 
part of the whole community, of the course of industrial affairs. 
It may even be, as I have already pointed out, that the Common- 
wealth will take into its own hand the exploitation of monopolies. 
Beyond this considerable step, however, there is no evidence yet 
that the people are prepared to go in the direction of out-and-out 
Collectivism. The present Wage Boards, on the contrary, should 
in the future be more democratic than they have been in the past. 
The representatives will be elected from below rather than named 
from above. But this is not to proceed by untrodden paths. It 
contemplates no doubtful journey into a vague unknown. It is the 
sanest, most defensible kind of legislative experiment, and just 
because it answers to such a description, there is a great and 
growing future for labour legislation in Australia. 
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COUNT ARTHUR OF GOBINEAU: RACE-MYSTIC. 


‘‘ Wagner was for him the type of pure Aryan, untouched by 
Latin Semiticism. . . . He recognised only one great French- 
man—the Count of Gobineau.’’—Portrait of a Teutonic philosopher 
in ‘* Jean Christophe.”’ 


EW people in this country know that a Frenchman was one of 
the principal architects of the Germanist theory. The name of 
Arthur Count of Gobineau may sound familiar to English ears, but 
of his work and its tendencies the vaguest ideas are entertained. 
Gobineau, indeed, has only recently gained a worthy measure of 
reputation in France itself. When the news reached Paris in 
1898, or thereabouts, that a society, composed chiefly of learned 
Germans, had been founded at Freiburg-ins-Breisgau to publish, 
edit, and propagate the writings of a deceased French diplomat, it 
occasioned some considerable surprise. Eminent writers of the 
Parisian press acquired (not without difficulty) copies of the Essay 
on the Inequality of Human Races, the Renaissance, and the 
History of Persia, and were startled to discover what a provocative 
subject of literary discussion they had hitherto overlooked. From 
1900 onwards, however, the ideas of Gobineau have been ably 
reviewed and expounded in innumerable French critical studies and 
newspaper articles.* 

There are three standpoints from which this writer may be 
profitably considered. First, he is a man of vast and rare learning, 
an Orientalist and archeologist. Secondly, in certain of his books, 
particularly the Renaissance, he appears to bea kind of Nietzschean 
moralist (anticipating Nietzsche, whom he certainly influenced). 
Thirdly, he offers an extreme example of the race-mystic—chiefly as 
such is he the theme of this article. A man of the world and a lover 
of travel, Gobineau had yet time to cultivate music and sculpture, 
to write novels and a great deal of indifferent verse ; his astonishing 


* By, among others, M. André Hallays, M. Ernest Seillitre, M. Robert Dreyfus, 
M. Albert Sorel, and M. Edouard Schuré. M. Seilliére’s The Count of Gobineau 
and Historical Aryanism (Paris: Plon.), Vol. I. of a series entitled The Philosophy 
of Imperialism, contains the most complete examination yet made of Gobineauw’s 
contribution to the thought of the roth century, and to this book and a 
correspondence with M. Seilliére the present writer is very much indebted. It may 
be added that since this article was written, a translation of the Renaissance has 
been announced by Messrs. Heinemann. 
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versatility caused Prosper Mérimée to call him ‘‘ Three gentlemen 
“at once.”” Nearly all Gobineau’s books, however, including his 
novels and verse, finally resolve themselves into a discussion upon 
race. His motto was ‘‘ Never deviate,’’ and even his views on 
French foreign policy were determined by the ethnological theory 
of his youthful masterpiece, the Essay on Inequality. 

Arthur, Count of Gobineau, was born at Ville d’Avray on the 
14th of July, 1816. The family was Legitimist in politics, and 
Catholic, Arthur’s uncle, Joseph of Gobineau, being a fanatic of 
these faiths; whilst his father, an officer of the Royal Guard, had 
followed Louis XVIII. into exile. It appears that the origins of the 
family, although reputable, were not highly aristocratic; Arthur 
then, as soon as he perceived the orientation of his thought, set about 
like many another romantic—race-mysticism, as M. Seilliére, the 
penetrating critic of Gobineau, has shown, is merely a ramification 
of the Romantic movement—to procure noble ancestors for 
himself at all costs. It must be allowed that his audacity in 
this respect quite outdid that of Stendhal, Nietzsche, Villiers 
de I’Isle Adam, and Balzac. In the remotest past he discovers 
Odin, god of the Aryans, Odin from whom springs the royal 
race of the Ynglingas. Ottar Jarl, a Norwegian pirate and a 
son of this race, establishes himself in the ninth century at Bray 
in Normandy, and founds the feudal house of Gurnay (to which 
our author relates the well-known English family of Gurney), or 
Gobineau. Ottar’s home had previously been situated upon 
one of the rocky islands that border the Swedish shore of the Baltic 
—this fact the Count learnt quite by chance during the course of an 
excursion from Stockholm. ‘‘I feel it,’’ he said, ‘‘ this is the place 
‘‘ of my origin.’’ The history of the house, Ottar Jarl: Norwegian 
Pirate and his Descendants, was published only a few years before 
Gobineau’s death. ‘‘It is a romance,’’ says M. Hallays, “‘ set 


‘‘in the sumptuous frame of Aryan history.’’ Gobineau had 
guarded himself against criticism of the literal accuracy of 
this amazing production. ‘‘ When I call myself the son of a 


‘‘King,’’ says his mouthpiece, the Englishman in the novel 
Les Pléiades, ‘‘what do I mean? That my fathers were not 
‘‘this nor that? No: a hardy and generous temperament, 
‘‘independence of mind, absolute liberty of opinion—these are 
‘‘the proofs, the inalienable privileges of noble origin; you 
‘‘cannot mistake them.’’ To know oneself to be of this mind 
and temperament is to be assured of one’s high origin, whatever 
the genealogists may say; the ‘‘ noble and divine elements ’’ have 
‘* reappeared in one’s person after having been long disguised and 
‘veiled by the ‘unworthy marriages of many generations.’ ”’ 
Passages like these, frequent in Gobineau’s later books, have 
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reminded many critics of Nietzsche’s'famous doctrine of the Eternal 
Return. And Nietzsche, like Gobineau, was not content with a 
mystical affirmation of his high descent; but attempted to establish 
on documentary evidence the connection of his people with 
a noble Polish family. ‘‘I am by instinct,’’ he wrote to 
Brandes, ‘‘a brave man, a sword-bearer.’’ The pedigree had no 
existence, in fact; this was an old wives’ tale with which Madame 
Nietzsche, the widow of a Lutheran pastor, used to amuse the 
children. There was more excuse for Gobineau’s excursion into 
the realms of genealogy. The History of Ottar Jarl and the Essay 
on the Inequality of Human Races are, in effect, parts of an 
uncompleted trilogy. ‘‘ Having in his youth,” says M. Seilliére, 
‘written the mystical history of the Aryan-German group, and 
‘‘in his riper years the imaginary chronicle of the Gurnay- 
‘“Gobineau family, Gobineau dreamt at the last of another 
‘‘eminent creation of the Divinity—himself the incomparable 
artist: 

But before dealing with the “‘ mystical history of the Aryan- 
‘*German group,”’ the Essay on Inequality, let us touch briefly 
on the facts of Gobineau’s career. After having settled in Paris 
in 1835, our author began to lay the foundations of his extraordinary 
scholarship. A study of the Greek statesman, Capodistrias, 
appeared under his name in the Revue des Deux Mondes for April 
15th, 1841. This, his first important piece of writing, is still 
topical enough. Gobineau had great sympathy for the then 
‘““ youngest of the nations,’’ and believed that the most important 
role in South-Eastern Europe would be played by the Greeks, 
the depositaries of Christian civilisation in that part of the world. 
In an essay on the Kingdom of the Greeks, dated 1878, he 
reaffirmed this conviction. He wished the Greeks to act as a 
protecting barrier against Asiaticism and the forces of pan- 
Slavism. ‘‘ Some people,’’ he remarks, ‘‘ believe that one race is 
‘‘as good as another. But in the East, at all events, it is a self- 
“evident axiom that races are unequal in capacity, in activity, in 
‘* practical usefulness.’’ The Greeks, then, were superior to the 
Bulgarians, Bosnians, and Roumanians, if not in morals (which 
characteristically he leaves out of consideration), in intellect and 
industry; and, writing after the Treaty of Berlin, he warned 
British statesmen lest their policy should throw this talented 
nation into the arms of Russia. 

In 1846 Gobineau married the daughter of an influential Parisian 
family, the de Monnerots, and was brought into contact with the 
circle of Alexis de Tocqueville, the French Foreign Minister, who 
launched him upon the career of a diplomat. ‘‘ There is no life,”’ 
he had said, ‘‘ more desirable than that of the man who can travel 
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“and knows the history of the countries which he visits.’ His 
own life, his gloomy philosophy notwithstanding, was, from 
now onwards to 1870, fortunate and happy above most. He was 
successively a member of the French Legations at Berne, 
Hanover, and Frankfort. In 1854 he accompanied a Mission to 
Teheran, an experience to which we owe the Three Years in 
Asia and the Religions and Philosophies of Central Asia. It was 
in Teheran that Gobineau’s books were first recommended to the 
present writer; Persian gentlemen and scholars have not forgotten 
their old French friend.* And, indeed, he turned his sojourn in 
the Shah’s Empire to great profit. He acquired the language 
and literature, and a vast amount of Iranian lore, both rare and 
popular. There is no doubt that he loved Persia and the 
Persians; he could excuse all their faults in the most charming 
and witty manner; and yet this people, as he well knew, was no 
longer Iranian, or Aryan, but a hotch-potch of all the races. 
Without forgetting Loti’s Vers Ispahan, one may say that the 
Three Years in Asia is the wisest, and at the same time the most 
sympathetic, of all books of Persian travel. In 1859 Gobineau 
voyaged to Newfoundland, to negotiate in the fisheries dispute, 
and in 1861 he returned to Persia as Minister-Plenipotentiary. 
1864 found him at Athens (where he wrote the History of 
Persia); 1868 at Rio de Janeiro. How different were these 
Southern American States from beloved Persia! ‘‘ Unpublished 
“‘ countries,’’ he called them. But at Rio de Janeiro he made a 
great friendship with another son of Asgard, the Hapsburg Dom 
Pedro of Brazil, whom he always regarded as the supreme type of 
the Aryan. During the Franco-Prussian War we find him occupy- 
ing the castle of Troye-en-Vexin, six miles from Gournay, in the 
county of Bray, in Normandy. Here Ottar Jarl had once ruled as 
feudal lord. Gobineau, so strong was his sentiment, bought the 
place with a legacy from his uncle Joseph. The humiliation of 
France—although foreseen by him—all but broke his heart. In 
1872 he was sent to Stockholm. It was his final post; in 1877 he 
was compulsorily retired from the diplomatic service, his high 
autocratic ways having brought him into collision with the new 


* The Religions and Philosophies contains one of the earliest and best accounts 
of the Bahaist doctrine of life and conduct. Bahaism has attracted a good deal 
of attention in England and America—its leader was recently among us—but its 
most valuable work has been, and will be done, in the Moslem world. Gobineau’s 
admiration for the Greeks has been mentioned. As an historian of antiquity, 
thowever, he always exalted the Iranian above the Hellene. The opening chapters 
of the History of Persia read like a fairy tale, but are full of tender, passionate 
poetry. When we reach his account of the Greek and Persian wars, we perceive 
that the old Iranians were, what the Greeks were not, loyal and generous, in a 
word, gentlemen. Greek history, he says in a famous phrase, zs the most elaborate 
fiction of the most artistic of peoples. Modern scholars like Dr. Mahaffy now agree 
¢hat Marathon was an unimportant skirmish. Gobineau advanced other equally 
daring historical opinions which have since been verified. 
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régime. A close intimacy with Richard Wagner distinguished 
the last years of his life, which were spent in travelling and working 
at sculpture. He died suddenly in 1882, whilst in Italy. 

The Essay states that “in the beginning’’ the human races 
were three—the black, the white, and the yellow. Some awful 
cataclysm of Nature may have produced those differentiations ; 
but to our knowledge neither climate nor environment is 
responsible for the actual distinctions which we perceive before 
us and in history. The Aryan, or white race (whose original home 
was the high plateau of Central Asia), has proved itself im- 
measurably superior to the black and yellow varieties, not, it is 
important to note, in the moral qualities themselves, but in a 
greater foreknowledge of those principles from which the moral 
qualities flow ; and to-day the actual strength of a people depends 
upon the amount of Aryan blood which it has been able to preserve 
in spite of misalliances. 

Race is everything, as Sidonia says in Disraeli’s Coningsby, 
there is no other truth. The mortal state of civilisations and of 
societies results from a general and common cause; but neither 
fanaticism, luxury, irreligion, nor immorality necessarily leads a 
state to ruin—a truth, wrote Prosper Mérimée to the author, most 
unpalatable to these hypocritical times—nor have the merits or 
demerits of Governments any influence upon the longevity of 
peoples. The word degeneration, applied to a people, signifies 
that this people has lost, as a consequence of miscegenation, its 
purity of race. 

All the great civilisations were issue of the initiative of the white 
race—the Indian, Egyptian, Assyrian, Greek, Roman, Italian, 
German, Alleghanian, Mexican, and Peruvian. Black and yellow 
blood have, indeed, made certain contributions to the sum of 
human achievement, says Gobineau, who at this point makes the 
surprising admission—namely, that both Commerce and Art must 
be attributed to the ‘‘ poison of mixture.’’ Thus the commercial 
instinct in a people may be traced to some Finnish contact, the 
artistic instinct is Ethiopian! It follows that Greek sculpture and 
poetry were symptoms of decadence! Gobineau seldom hesitates 
to press his argument to its logical conclusion. 

Sometimes one might be reading J. J. Rousseau and the praise 
of ‘‘ Nature.’’ Not that the ideal Aryan is a savage; on the 
contrary, he has the gifts that govern men, poise and a capacity 
of reconciling liberty with order. There is a delightful passage in 
the History of Persia, where Gobineau, in the course of defending 
the primitive Iranians, meets the charge of indolence and useless- 
ness commonly brought against European aristocracies. The only 
fraction of humanity, he retorts, that does not regard work as 2 
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shame and a chastisement is the Aryan, and consequently the 
sons of this race are particular as to the kind of work in which they 
engage. Thus every gentleman in Western Europe has received 
a prejudice from his ancestors against trade. But the remaining 
fractions of humanity, regarding work as a punishment from 
Heaven, are ready to apply their activities to any and every form 
of it! 

It is, of course, a familiar belief that the inferior race exercises 
an unaccountable but irresistible sexual attraction upon the 
superior, the corollary being that race degeneration is inevitable. 
To-day, says Gobineau, the confusion is all but complete. The 
barbarian invaders of Europe were the last of the Aryans. They 
achieved the discovery of the globe. Their task is now over; the 
amalgam will continue at their expense and accentuate their 
decadence. The age of Heroes, in which crossings were moderate 
in strength and number, succeeded the age of the Gods when the 
white species was absolutely pure; there followed the age of 
nobilities—the German or European epoch. We are now about 
to reach the age of definitive equality, definitive unity. 

Whence, asks Gobineau, do our modern revolutions proceed ? 
He answers, ‘‘ From the adulteration of German blood’’ ; the 
adulteration of Iranian blood in ancient Persia had like effects. 
Whither do they lead? To-day, to the complete destruction of 
humanity, since in the German was contained the last reserve of 
Aryan power and energy. ‘‘ The earth falls asunder, being old.” 

All the aristocracies of Western and Central Europe are Aryan- 
German in origin, and the Aryans alone have understood the 
meaning of the word liberty. The bas-fonds of society, which in 
the north is Finnish or Celto-Finnish (it descends from the 
aboriginal inhabitants of Europe), and in the south is Semitic, or 
even negroid, has for its ideal the absolutism of the State. For 
democracy and tyranny are convertible terms. But in the British 
Constitution Gobineau discerned one of the greatest achievements 
of the Aryan-German. That constitution has now been assaulted 
by the revolutionists of low breed, after having long preserved, 
as an English contemporary of Gobineau puts it, ‘‘ the freedom of 
‘‘ the few; that in our free land are indeed the free.’’* So the 
causes of Freedom, Germanism, and Conservatism stand, or rather 
fall, together. 

But it is a paradoxical philosophy that disengages itself from 
the finely written pages at the close of the Essay in which Gobineau 


* “Coventry Patmore.” See the poems entitled “ 1867,” on Disraeli’s Reform Bill, 
The year of the great crime, 
When the false English nobles and their Jew 


By God demented slew | 
The trust they stood, thrice pledged, to keep from wrong. 
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summarises his conclusions. The pessimism seems at first sight 
to be complete and final. Gobineau has affirmed the irremediable 
decay of humanity in face of the Absolute. And yet—so he 
says in these last passages—without the primary sexual error which 
led to the confusion of races, humanity would be left without a 
purpose, whereas now a supreme unity has become the end of our 
labourings and sufferings, our pleasures and our triumphs. 
‘* Tout cela nait ’’-—-he says, referring to the results of the Imperial 
mission of the Aryan race—‘‘ pour rapprocher les variétés.”’ 

‘* Can you not rise above such a contradiction as that ? ”’ inquired 
a German friend, the Princess of Wittgenstein. ‘‘ You a son of 
‘gods and heroes? Your book infers a sort of progressive 
‘‘ annihilation of the human species which sadly resembles the end 
“of the world as awaited by the Buddhists....’’ The German 
princess found herself in a predicament similar to that of Hotz, an 
American slave-owner, who wished to arrange for a translation of 
the book into English, but found that whilst his political friends 
were charmed with Gobineau’s exposition of the essential inequality 
of races, they would not tolerate his capital idea of the future 
degeneration of humanity asa whole. ‘‘ Our friends the Americans 
‘‘think that I am encouraging them to lynch their negroes, but 
““they cannot abide that part of my book which really concerns 
‘‘them,’’ remarked Gobineau, a propos of Hotz’s proposal to 
publish an expurgated edition. Renan and de Tocqueville 
admired the book, but they warned Gobineau that his ideas would 
have little vogue in France. ‘‘ At best,’ added de Tocqueville, 
““ your fame will be an echo from across the Rhine.’’ Gobineau, 
however, would no more “‘ deviate’’ for the sake of his readers 
among the Imperialists of Germany than for the sake of his readers 
among the slave-owners of the States. And he hated the Prussian 
hegemony, not merely from his point of view of a French patriot, 
but from his point of view of a Germanist philosopher. ‘‘ Germany ”’ 
was not German. The modern Empire, he held, was the achieve- 
ment of non-Germanic elements. Many years later Nietzsche, eager 
to defend his countrymen, read the Essay with delight, and stated 
(without, however, naming Gobineau as his authority) that it was 
the ‘‘ pre-Aryan who had made himself felt in these places ’’— 
namely, in Prussia and in Central Europe. The “‘ free race,’’ the 
race of the Aryans, the race of gentlemen, was physiologically 
succumbing. 

With Schopenhauer, Wagner, Nietzsche, and Houston 
Chamberlain for admirers, it is not at all surprising that Gobineau 
did, nevertheless, achieve a great measure of fame across the Rhine. 
In the eyes of many pan-Germanists he is a prophet, in that he was 
the first man to annex, on behalf of race-mysticism, the discoveries 
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of Sir William Jones, Humboldt, and others, in the field of 
Indology, and so to enlarge the German epic. It was, as M. 
Seilliére says, in the pages of the Essay that a theory of historical 
Aryanism first emerged fully armed and systematised ; therefore— 
to quote Dr. Schemann—all good Germans must regard the author 
as “‘one of the most extraordinary men of his century, one of the 
“* greatest of God-inspired heroes, saviours, and liberators sent by 
‘““him across the ages.’’ It was this Dr. Schemann who, after 
Wagner’s death, continued his enthusiastic propaganda on the 
Count’s behalf and founded in 1894 the Gobineau-Vereinigung at 
Freiburg, which enrolled among its members Germanists like 
himself, feudalists like M. Paul Bourget and the late Count of 
Basterot,* and scholars like Max Miller. 

Schopenhauer admired the pessimistic psychology of the Essay. 
Gobineau had remarked that man was the wickedest of the animals. 
The ‘‘ Buddhistic’’ inference, which spoiled the Princess of 
Wittgenstein’s pleasure in the book, had no terrors for the great 
adept of Eastern metaphysics. Schopenhauer did not, however, 
accept Gobineau’s race-hypothesis, for he believed that colour was 
due to climate, and that all three stocks, the Caucasian, the Ethiopian, 
and the Mongolian were originally black! But it is interesting to 
note that the author of The World as Will and Representation, in 
spite of his sneers at the ‘‘ absurdities of Teutonism,’’ has also 
been exploited by the race-mystics.t Wagner, the disciple of 
Schopenhauer in philosophy, was, however, directly interested in 
the subject of race, and upon him Gobineau’s influence was more 
clearly marked. The two men met in Italy in 1876, and were 
mutually attracted. ‘‘ Never,’’ says M. Seilliére, ‘‘ had the French 
‘‘ gentleman appeared in a more seductive aspect than at the 
‘* evening of his life when, having all but abandoned literary work 
‘*on account of the state of his eyesight, he lavished in conversa- 
‘tion the treasures of his experience as a scholar and traveller, 
‘‘with an almost southern verve. . . . Thus he appeared in 
‘‘the Wagnerian circle like a fantastic and fugitive comet.’”’ In 
his Religion and Art, and his Heroism and Christianity, Wagner 
gratefully acknowledged many of the arguments of the Essay. But 
whilst he accepted Gobineau’s view of an initial error on the part 
of humanity, he held that a spiritual regeneration at least was 


* Author of the important introduction prefixed to the second edition of the 
Essay. The Count of Basterot died a few years ago in Connaught. 


+M. Seilliére has, in his little volume /ntroduction to the Philosophy of Imper- 
ialism (Paris: Allan), an essay on Gobineau entitled “ An Imperialist in spite of 
Himself.”?> So Schopenhauer might be described as a Germanist in spite of 
himself. The Germanists claim him because he champions the “ metaphysical 
and cosmic philosophies,”’ called Aryan, like Brahminism and ‘‘true Christianity, 
as against the “human” and historical religions, such as Judaism and Roman 
Catholicism. 
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possible, and suggested remedies of his own for the ‘' poison of 
‘‘ mixture ’’—namely Wagnerian Christianity and Wagnerian art! 
M. Seilliére says that Wagnerianism was really the antithesis of 
Gobineauism, and that the two thinkers were thoroughly at cross 
purposes. Gobineau’s true affinity, according to M. Seilliére, was 
with Friedrich Nietzsche, Wagner’s ex-protégé, witness the way 
in which the Count used to flutter the Schopenhauerian dovecots 
of Bayreuth by roundly attacking the Buddhistic doctrine of pity 
and renunciation, and declaring that ‘‘ to prefer the poor to the 
‘‘ rich, the sick to the strong, the foolish to the wise,’’ was “‘ an 
‘‘ error of the first magnitude.’’ It seems, however, that one must 
distinguish to some extent between Gobineau the historian and 
politician, and Gobineau the philosopher. Gobineau the 
philosopher—as in the closing pages of the Essay—says, ‘‘ Tout 
*‘cela naft pour rapprocher les variétés,’? appears with Schopen- 
hauer and Wagner to recommend a conversion of the will, puts 
the heroism of the saint above that of the warrior, and suggests 
that the Aryan’s final conquest will be the conquest of self. When, 
on the other hand, our author writes history or talks politics, 
he exalts the white man’s energy, firmness of judgment, even his 
most unscrupulous Imperialism. Christianity, he declares, has no 
effect on the motives and acts of men—a strange opinion for a 
good Catholic to hold. There is a scene in the Renaissance in 
which Pope Alexander VI. justifies Cassar Borgia before his sister 
Lucrecia; it might be the later Nietzsche who is speaking. 
Similarly, Gobineau himself often seems to excuse the white man’s 
lust for dominion, and even the more cruel manifestations of the 
will to power. 

Finally, to touch for a moment the relations between the Essay 
and living Germanist theory. The Princess of Wittgenstein told 
Gobineau that her friends—the Germanists—would borrow a great 
deal from him, but come to quite different conclusions. It was a 
perspicacious remark. The Germanist idea has recently been 
brought up to date by Mr. Houston Chamberlain, the son-in-law 
of Richard Wagner, in his remarkable Foundation of the 
Nineteenth Century,* and those who want to know where precisely 
Gobineau stands in the opinion of the pan-German metaphysicians 
are advised to read this book, which sets forth a philosophy of 
history no less ambitious than that of the Essay itself. Mr. 
Houston Chamberlain will have nothing to do with crude notions 
about aboriginal pure races “‘ fallen from heaven,’ and points out 
that the hypothesis must “‘lead straight to despair’’; also he 


* Recently published in a translation from the German by Mr. John Lane, 
Mr. Chamberlain is of English extraction; his book is said to have been freely 
distributed in the Fatherland by William II. 
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rejects Gobineau’s “‘ capital idea’’ of a future degeneration of 
humanity; on the other hand, he agrees that race is the most 
important factor of history, although—or perhaps because—it is 
as difficult to define as Truth. All is well, so long as the 
North-European race, the product of a happy mixture like 
the Jews themselves, maintains its individuality (which may 
conveniently be designated as German); yet he makes this 
concession to the empiricists and eugenists: if we would 
maintain our heritage—in the spiritual side of which he is 
mainly interested—we must beware of promiscuous crossings 
which will reduce us to the level of the hybrid ‘‘ Mediter- 
‘“‘ranean’’ peoples. Further, the esthetic mysticism which plays 
so large a part in the Germanist faith of Chamberlain does 
not enter into the Essay; on the whole the admiration 
expressed in the Foundations for the French prophet is of a 
guarded kind. Some race-mystics in the Kaiser’s dominions 
are more generous, if less cautious; those who have read Rolland’s 
Jean Christophe will perhaps remember that portrait of a Teutonic 
philosopher for whom Wagner was the type of pure Aryan, 
untouched by Latin Semiticism, but who recognised one great 
Frenchman—the Count of Gobineau. Let the eugenists who want 
to exploit Gobineau’s book to the profit of a big political idea of 
current importance reconcile his Aryan religion with twentieth- 
century science; for our part we are content to read the Essay as 
symbolism, or as a poet’s indictment of the utilitarian creeds of 
the nineteenth century, or as a supreme expression of that race- 
mysticism which has always affected, and, whatever Science may 
say, will continue to affect human action. As a monument of 
learning the book is now half a ruin, but a solitary and unique 
thing, that merits a glance from all who may pass it by. 


J. M. Hone. 
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COMMON spectacle in religious history is the short- 

lived triumph of religious sects, attacked in turn by 
that spiritual fatty degeneration which igs bred from the 
worldly prosperity of its members. The body corporate 
may flourish exceedingly, new churches or chapels be 
built, and new endowments raised, and yet, within, the 
soul may be hardening into a comfortable content with 
ritual, without intensity of spiritual endeavour. Sects may 
flourish and decay without producing a representative writer, 
but now and again arises an author who seems a spiritual 
“‘ throw-back ”’ to an early phase of a sect’s history. Thus, Mark 
Rutherford in the grave depths of his religious sincerity seems 
more in place with the seventeenth century Puritans than with 
nineteenth century Nonconformists. And Mrs. Gertrude Bone, 
whose tales bear a distinct spiritual cousinship to Mark Ruther- 
ford’s, is perhaps representative of the simplicity of religious faith 
in days before the English Church was rent by the conflicts of 
worldly powers and the schisms of rival factions. I speak of the 
Church, but beyond a few references in her tales to ‘‘ the little 
‘“‘ grey chapel,’’ ‘the evangelist,’’ etc., there is no evidence to 
stamp her as belonging to any particular denomination. By her 
turning towards and complete spiritual absorption in the life of 
poor, humble, labouring folk, she might be a Catholic without 
dogma or ritual, but the atmosphere of Women of the Country 
undoubtedly breathes the Puritan tradition of reliance on ‘‘ the 
‘““ Word of God.’ Millet, we are told, came of a Jansenist family, 
and Mrs. Bone, I believe, like Mark Rutherford, is of dissenting 
stock. 

But her art, like Millet’s, concerned with the earthly significance 
of the life of obscure and humble tillers of the soil, is essentially 
Christian in its quiet reliance on ‘‘ the poor man’s gospel,’’ in its 
mingled strands of feeling of love for God, and love for one’s 
neighbour. One might be astonished to find that in moral-minded 
England Mrs. Bone’s stories are so little known, did one not 
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recognise that their atmosphere of simple, hard-working country 
folk, Lancashire cottars, and small farmers, is one remote from 
our British middle-class. The virtues of pushing worldly success. 
do not harmonise well with the virtues of ‘‘ the poor in spirit,’’ 
who we are told in the gospel, ‘‘ shall see God,’’ and if our 
prosperous class ever encounters Mrs. Bone’s humble people, it 
recognises them in the spirit in which the occupants of a motor-car 
look at the labouring man who steps out of their track. Thus,. 
Mr. Arnold Bennett’s villa residents in Clayhanger would have 
no conceivable interest in the peasantry of Children’s Children. 
Sowide has grown the social gulf between the thriving inhabitants 
of a busy manufacturing centre and those of a backward country-. 
side. It is curious to reflect how the ‘‘ progressive ’’ types tend not 
only to fill the social horizon in life, but to dominate in the field 
of literature or art. Thus Millet’s pictures of peasant life gave 
Paris a shock of surprise, though Paris itself exists as the principal 
island, as it were, in a sea of French peasant life. We read 
Hilda Lessways, and Mr. Bennett’s clever picture of Brighton 
boarding-house life monopolises our attention, and we forget that 
outside the garish town of pleasure stretch the leagues of running 
downs, all dotted with primitive downland hamlets, with shepherds, 
ploughmen, labourers, old-fashioned in their field life, though 
new-fangled in many of their ways. 

It is curious to reflect, in view of the tyranny which the 
‘““ progressive ’’ life exercises over the imagination, that just as 
in our monstrous towns human intelligence defeats itself by 
ignoring the simple precepts of health, so most of our modern art 
violates the elementary laws of taste. The confusion and waste 
and pettiness of town life is reflected in our prolix modern fiction, 
stuffed with an excess of everything, of incidents, scenes and 
reflections. Smothered by the surplusage of material, beauty of 
form cannot exist. Mrs. Bone, however, shows a perfect mastery 
of those simple, spare touches by which a work of true art lives and 
endures. Within the narrow range of her art, the gift of painting 
homely ‘‘ old-fashioned ’’’ types, of revealing them in relation to 
earth and the changing sky, she possesses in a rare degree the 
faculty of selection possessed by the ‘‘old masters.’”’ It is the 
quality of the touch that counts in art, as well as the harmony 
of the artistic idea or scheme that holds the parts together. And 
the quality of Mrs. Bone’s touch, as well as the spiritual harmony 
that pervades all the details of her pictures, is subtly beautiful. Her 
handling of the simple facts of life reminds me of a little landscape 
by the Dutch artist, Mathieu Maris, in which a little gate was shown 
against the peaceful background of the fields. An extraordinary 
tenderness and innocence, as of a tiny child’s shy appeal, bathed 
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that touching little gate under the pure radiance of the morning 
sky. The innocent poetry, in its human appeal, of this work of 
some old labourer’s hands, had pleased the artist’s dreamy eye. So 
Mrs. Bone’s art, accepting the bareness and monotony of the 
humble life of her labouring people, dignifies it by dwelling on 
those moments of human sorrow, or simple resignation to trouble, 
suffering, death, which constitute religion in the life of working 
people. We might perhaps accuse her pictures of accentuating 
overmuch the moral groundwork of peasant life did she not 
instinctively relieve it by blending and contrasting the labourer’s 
outlook with the great background of landscape and arching sky. 
The religious instinct undoubtedly derives force from the contrast 
offered by the changing seasons with the thought of eternity, 
manifest in the majesty and infinite glory of the heavens. The 
atrophy of the religious instinct to-day may be due in part to the 
environment of town life, where people are scarcely conscious of 
the sky and stars, and know next to nothing of the procession of the 
seasons. Mrs. Bone has an unerring poetical instinct for the 
spiritual significance of a landscape, and her descriptions often 
possess the freshness of an early Corot, though their contemplative 
depth is no less grave than Wordsworth’s. It is not easy to select 
a short passage which adequately represents the cumulative appeal 
of her pages, but we cite a description from the opening pages of 
Women of the Country :— 


‘“ When I was a child I lived in a small sea-coast town, with 
wide, flat sands. The only beautiful thing in the place—a town of 
no distinction—were the sunsets over this vast level expanse. 
I remember them at intervals, as one recalls things seen passing 
in a train through a solitary landscape. I seem to see myself, a 
child with a child’s imagination, standing on those wet sands, 
looking out over their purple immensity to the glittering line of the 
tide on the horizon, and to see again the sun in such a wide 
heaven that it seemed to have the world to itself, and to watch 
the changes in the sky as it sank, drawing with it the light. These 
great sands were dangerous at times, shifting in whirling and 
irresistible rushes of water, and changing the course of the channel, 
which was unaltered by the tide and which always lay out a 
gleaming artery from the almost invisible sea. 

“It was Sunday morning. . . . The minister for that day 
was a young man from the poorer end of the town, and I remember, 
even as a child, being disturbed by the announcement of his first 
hymn, ‘ Rock of Ages.’ . . . Then I forgot even this curious 
lapse from our Sunday custom, so clearly did the tale now begun 
by the preacher bring again before my eyes those inhuman sands, 
that lonely sky, and the unstayed power of the sea. 

““He had chosen, so he said, for his service this morning the 
favourite hymns, Scripture, and text of an obscure member of the 
congregation taken from earth in a strange manner the day before. 
for more years than he could remember, there had come and gone 
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in that congregation an old blind man. . . . This old blind 
man and his grandchild went round the district every day with 
a small cart and horse, selling their vegetables from house to 
house and thus enlarging their custom. The boy guided the horse 
and his grandfather helped with the selling and the money. In 
the early morning at the end of each week they drove the horse and 
cart to the sea’s edge to wash them, making always for the steady 
channel which ran unaltering through the empty sand, when the 
tide was down. This morning they had gone as usual, and when 
they reached the water (the old man was blind you will remember, 
and his companion a child), they knew no difference in its appear- 
ance. A man who was gathering cockles at a distance knew and 
called to them, running towards them, but the old man did not see 
and the boy was intent upon guiding the horse and cart into the 
water. 

‘* That night the sand, so unstable, had moved beneath the 
pressure of an unusual tide. The course of the channel had 
changed, and when the horse, treading confidently, had approached 
the edge, it stepped straight into deep water and, losing its balance, 
being also impeded by the cart, dragged with it the vehicle, the 
old blind man, and the child to unavoidable death. Their bodies 
had been recovered but too late. ‘ Let us pray,’ added the minister, 
“for the mourners.’ 

““To a child the fact of death is not very terrible, because the 
fact of life is not yet understood ; but I never see in imagination the 
level and sad-coloured country of my childhood, stretching out of 
sight to the sea across an expanse of sand, a country whose pomp 

- was in the heavens, whose hills were the clouds, without seeing, 
also journeying across it, an old blind man, a child, and a dumb 
creature, to disappear for ever under the wide sky, beneath the sun, 
within that great waste of waters.’’ 


In the above passage the reader will note how perfectly the 
description of the landscape creates a fitting background for the 
deepening of the emotions of sorrow and mourning awakened by 
the old blind man’s death. We emphasise the word background, 
for the vital defect in the majority of modern works of art is that 
their background is pretty, vague, or merely accidental. So 
composite and made up of shreds and patches is the life of the 
middle-class townsman, indeed, that it is often difficult to determine 
the influences which have formed and modelled him. But where 
the artist can indicate the background with precision, as we find 
in Mr. Arnold Bennett’s pictures of provincial life, the figures gain 
enormously in significance. We see them, not as fragmentary and 
isolated, but in relation toa whole scheme or spectacle of life. And 
the grave, spiritual, tender light which bathes the patient toil and 
straitened outlook of the tillers of the earth in Children’s Children 
reveals their life in relation to the vast background of surrounding 
nature. Mrs. Bone has not, however, merely a poet’s eye for the 
tragic or mournful aspects of ‘‘ the battle of life’’; within the 
definite limitation of her range of sympathies she can create living 
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men and women. Anne Hilton, the unworldly heroine of 
Women of the Country, is a figure that in sureness of impulse may 
stand beside the best of Miss Jewett’s portraits of country folk. 
And this is no scant praise, for Miss Jewett (though Americans do 
not yet grasp it) at her best ranks with the classics. Not many of 
Mrs. Bone’s figures, however, are as individual as Anne Hilton. 
The author prefers to sketch with sober naturalness and precision 
well-marked, generic types of country people. Anne Hilton’s visit 
to Burton, the florid horse-breeder, on her self-imposed errand of 
mercy, to rescue the heedless girl, Jane Evans, from her false step 
in becoming the mistress of a married man, is as typical of the 
author’s sureness of handling as of her reach and scope. The visit 
later to the Infirmary (where Jane, deserted by Burton, has taken 
refuge in her misery) and the scene between Anne and the sullen, 
speechless girl, have that blend of the expected and the unforeseen 
elements in tragedy which always arrests and puzzles the eye- 
witness. In such little scenes as the closing one, where the four 
women, Mrs. Hankworth, Mrs. Crowther, Mary Colton, and Anne 
foregather over the new-born baby, while the girl-mother rests in her 
new-dug grave in the Union cemetery, we have a typical example 
of Mrs. Bone’s spiritual realism. She comes as close to the prosaic 
fact as a Dutch “‘ old master,’’ but her interpretation is essentially 
spiritual and deep-searching in its workaday religious aspiration. 
After laying down Women of the Country—which, in point 
of strength and naturalness, if not of spiritual beauty, perhaps 
equals Children’s Children—one asks oneself whether a modern 
artist does not double the unpopularity of his appeal by a spiritual 
reading of life. To judge by popular religious literature, our public 
wants a surface plaster that can be clapped on readily, or an 
anodyne that can be applied at any moment to soothe the sufferer’s 
pains. A creed of life that is deep-searching in its desire to unite 
“the feeling for the love of God and the love of our neighbour ”’ 
seems to be both too practical and too lofty for modern seekers. Is 
it the subject of the poor man’s life or is it the spiritual beauty of 
Mrs. Bone’s art that hinders the reading public from profiting ? 


EDWARD GARNETT. 


HKOREIGN sARBAIRS. 


THE TSAR’S TELEGRAM AND THE SMOTHERED 
BALKAN WAR. 


F South-Eastern Europe escapes from war providentially, it will 
be the result of a political miracle wrought by Russia. The 
Balkan brethren, having quarrelled over the spoils of the campaign, 
were unable to settle their differences pacifically. But instead of 
referring them to arbitration congruously with the arrangement 
made at the outset, they resolved to fight the matter out on the 
battlefield, and would have done so had not the Tsar intervened 
and deterred them. His telegram to Kings Ferdinand and Peter— 
a political event of the first magnitude—made a deep impression in 
Sofia and Belgrade. For it was more than an exhortation, it was 
a grave warning uttered in the strongest terms compatible with 
comity. But it was also a message involving a contentious political 
principle, and therefore fraught with consequences which will 
extend far beyond the sphere of the Balkans and make themselves 
felt in international politics. For it amounts to a solemn 
identification of Russia with the Slav cause throughout the world, 
and to an indirect but real assertion of her moral guardianship; 
and its correlate is the implicit recognition by the Slav States of the 
rights and obligations that flow from this relationship. Already 
Vienna has evinced uneasiness at the influence which the Tsardom 
is thus wielding in the Balkans, and the step taken by the Emperor 
of Russia is being ‘‘ damned with faint praise,’’ when it is not 
inveighed against with vehemence. 

It is now alleged that there was no real danger of war between 
the two Slav nations, that they merely quarrelled, shouted, 
threatened each other, and gesticulated wildly as is the wont of 
primitive peoples, but had no intention of drawing blood. Hence 
there was no necessity for such a drastic innovation as that to which 
Nicholas II. has had recourse, the expediency of which is sharply 
questioned. Facts, however, will not bear out this thesis. It can 
be shown that a state of warfare was not merely impending, it 
actually existed. Strategic plans had been conceived and executed, 
battles too were being lost and won—hbattles in which tens of 
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thousands of men were engaged—and victories were paid for with 
the lives of many hundreds. Thus the first fight in the city of 
Serres between Greeks and Bulgars is said-to have resulted in the 
loss of over two hundred of the former; at the battle of Nigrita the 
Bulgarians were repulsed with great loss by the Greeks, who had 
also numerous casualties; the second action at Serres ended in the 
utter defeat of the Greek troops who lost several hundred men; 
on May 8th and oth, heavy engagements took place at Vulchista 
and Eleftheria, in which the Bulgarians were worsted; there were 
sanguinary contests for the possession of Prevista which the 
Greeks had wrested from the Bulgarians in the beginning of May, 
but were subsequently compelled to defend against a renewed 
attack at which they had seventy men killed, while they inflicted a 
loss computed at three hundred on their foes. More deadly than 
those encounters were the struggles in the Pangeon district which 
lasted several days. The object of this duel was the military 
occupation of the most important points of the railway between 
Drama and Serres, and no less than 20,000 Bulgarian troops are 
alleged to have taken part in it and to have lost goo of their number. 
On the Greek side several hundreds were killed and wounded.* 

In the presence of such decisive facts one can hardly believe that 
the ex-Allies would have had insuperable scruples about waging 
war against each other. They were at war already. 


THE ROOT OF THE SERBO-BULGARIAN DISPUTE. 


Unhappily, the differences that divide them are of the kind that 
no discussions, no arbitration, can effectually smoothe away. 
Nothing but a trial of military strength could settle them 
permanently. Each side is keenly aware of this, and holds that 
the contest can at most be postponed by friendly mediation. The 
dissension is deep-rooted, arising out of what the Germans term a 
Machtfrage. Bulgaria believes that she is qualified to play a 
preponderant part in the Balkan Peninsula, and she is resolved to 
take it over as soon as possible. Her people are the stuff of which 
leading nations are made, they are the Prussians of the Balkans. 
They are favoured, too, by circumstance. Russia feels bound to 
humour Bulgaria, and dance whenever the piper at Sofia strikes up 
a Slav step. From Austria she often receives proofs of good-will. 
In fact, she is the loving calf of the Russian proverb, whose 
caressing manner wins for her the right to suck two cows, whereas 
Servia is the goring young animal which only gets her horns 
broken. Servia grudges to Bulgaria this advantageous réle which 
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she would fain assume herself. That is the real subject of 
disagreement between them. Almost everything else is secondary. 
The Serbs, if we count all the members of this scattered race, are 
far more numerous than the Bulgars. United under one sceptre 
they would become the foremost nation of the Peninsula. They 
are naturally gifted, and that they are capable of developing this 
birthright is clear from what they achieved during the war. But 
millions of Serbs live in subjection to Austria and Hungary, 
whereas all the Bulgarians are now independent. It isto Bulgaria’s 
interest, therefore, that this aspect of the status quo should be 
perpetuated ; and that is likewise what Austria desires. Here, then, 
is one bond of union between Vienna and Sofia. With the moral 
help of Austria-Hungary, Bulgaria might realise her striving for 
the leadership among the Balkan peoples. Those who object that 
with her relatively exiguous population she could hardly acquire 
and would find it impossible to maintain the hegemony of the 
Peninsula, forget that there are cases in point which cannot be 
argued away. The Magyars, for example, are at the present 
moment governing a country, the great bulk of whose inhabitants 
are not Magyars. The feat, no doubt, is arduous and troublesome, 
but it is feasible. Under favourable circumstances Bulgaria, it is 
urged, might do likewise. Servia believes, trembles, and casts 
about for means to hinder this consummation. 

Such is the origin of the Serbo-Bulgarian rupture as we find it in 
last analysis. Formally, of course, the disagreement turns upon 
matters which are quite capable of being argued and settled in 
accordance with international law or common equity. Were it 
otherwise, there would be no room for arbitration. But the formal 
aspect of the matter is not co-extensive with its substance. 
Moreover, there are two sets of differences between the Balkan 
conquerors. In the North it is the Slavs who are at daggers drawn 
with each other, whereas Greece is pitted against Bulgaria in the 
South. 

The Serbs are dissatisfied with their share of the net gains of the 
war. Large though it undoubtedly is, it is disproportionately 
small. And as things now are, it is impossible that they should 
receive all the territory which they had counted upon, because 
Austria-Hungary, in creating Albania, barred their advance to the 
Adriatic, and deprived them of a large stretch of territory, which 
in the preliminary division of the spoils had been allotted to them 
in consideration for certain other more easterly Macedonian districts 
which they assigned to Bulgaria. Autonomous Albania, therefore, 
is the disturbing factor in the situation: it will absorb provinces 
which Servia was to have received in return for the heavy sacrifices 
she made during the common struggle with the Ottoman Empire. 
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Without the lure of these provinces she would never have 
acquiesced in the annexation by Bulgaria of Macedonia and Thrace. 
Neither would she have made extraordinary and costly exertions to 
enable her ally to win Adrianople and other places had she foreseen 
that that ally would insist upon the letter of the treaty in lieu of 
acting up to its spirit. 


THE GRAECO-BULGARIAN DIFFERENCES. 


As the two peoples are almost equal in military strength, and 
«an hardly hope to win a decisive victory single-handed, Servia 
went in quest of an ally and found in Greece a promising partner 
whose help seemed well worth paying for. Against the Bulgars, 
however, Greece has grievances of her own. The chief bone 
of contention between them is Salonica, which was captured 
by the Greek army before the arrival of the Bulgarians. The 
latter then dispatched troops thither, gave out that they were 
the first occupiers, and occupied all important points on the 
sea and on the railway, including Kavalla, Serres, and Drama. 
The struggle for Salonica then went on for months, but the 
Bulgarians succeeded only in occupying the land to the east 
of it. The city itself remained in the hands of the Greeks, 
and will not now be snatched from them. Even parts of the 
country to the east have been recovered by the Greeks. Certain 
important railway stations, for instance, are now in their hands, 
as is also the port of Eleftheria. But Serres is still held by 
Bulgarians, who may contrive to isolate their rivals at Pangeon. 

From the statistics I gave last month respecting the number of 
Greeks in’ Macedonia who are liable to be incorporated by the 
Bulgarians—some 800,000 who are now protesting as loudly as 
they can—it is easy to understand how predisposed Greece was to 
make common cause with Servia. Another bond of union between 
the two was alluded to recently by the Servian Premier, M. Pasitch, 
in his speech to the Skuptshina. Pointing out how vital it is for 
Servia to hold possession of those districts in Macedonia which 
render her coterminous with Greece, he said: ‘‘ Bereft of the 
“territory on the coast of the Adriatic, Servia is constrained to 
“assure her imports and exports by way of Salonica, and for this 
‘* purpose it behoves her to remain in contact with Greece.’? Now 
Salonica will be under Greek sway. In order, therefore, to have 
access to this port, Servia’s frontiers must touch those of Greece. 
If Bulgaria comes between she will have it in her power to bar 
Servia’s way to Salonica, and the Servian position would then be 
less tolerable than it was before the war. Before the war she had 
to deal with only one Power, and that a weak-willed one—Turkey— 
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whereas now she would be dependent on two, Bulgaria and Greece, 
either of which could block her access to the sea or put a prohibitive 
price on it. 


ERPECTS, REAL AND “POSSIBLE, OF THE [Sak > 
INTERVENTION. 


Servia and Greece on the one hand, then, and Bulgaria on the 
other, stood ready to take the field. Troops were being transported 
daily, hourly, to the most important strategic positions. Horses 
were purchased, ammunition was stored, recruits were called to 
the colours. Both sides made ready for the worst, and any moment 
might bring tidings that the campaign had begun, when suddenly 
the Tsar’s telegram to the Kings of Bulgaria and Servia seemingly 
put an end to Europe’s apprehensions, and also to the bellicose 
intentions of the would-be belligerents. Seemingly. But appear- 
ances are nowhere more deceptive than in the Balkans. A cry of 
joy went up in Russia at this voice of Slav calling unto Slav, 
establishing order where chaos had been, and restoring peace when 
hatred was about to flame into war. The Tsardom had become the 
centre of Slavdom, and Slavdom was a real thing, for the unity of 
the Slavs was made manifest by this authoritative message. One 
of the Russian papers wrote: “‘ What a telegram! What a profound 
‘“impression it must have made throughout the entire Slav world! 
““. . . Who among them will now have the hardihood to 
““ disobey this exhortation which breathes such affection for the 
‘© peoples and betrays such pain at their mistrust of mighty Russia ? 
““ Which of them will raise his hand against his brethren after the 
‘““admonition of the Russian autocrat to whom once again the 
‘* Balkan peoples owe their brilliant successes? ’’ * 

But the message has also another and an international aspect. 
** Russia,’’ writes the Neue Freie Presse, ‘‘ dashes in between the 
‘* disputants, not merely as an arbiter, but asa sort of Slav Apostle, 
‘a role which, if copied by the chiefs of other great States in their 
‘“manner and applied to nationalities respecting which Russia 
“cannot be indifferent, would hardly conduce to the maintenance 
‘‘of good relations among other European peoples.’’ The very 
circumstance that the telegram is regarded as an efficacious means 
of obviating war implies that Russia wields real political influence 
over the Slav States, stands in fact towards them in the position of 
a parent or, say, rather a powerful protector. Austrians, indeed, 
go further and complain that the Tsar acts like a liege lord 
reprimanding his vassals. And that is just what Austria-Hungary 
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will not brook. Her contention is that now that the Balkan States 
are, so to say, of age, they can look after themselves, but that if 
they are incompetent to do this it is not Russia who can claim the 
right to lead them. The Hungarian Prime Minister, Count Tisza, 
brought this point out pretty clearly in a declaration he made to 
the Parliament in Buda-Pest on June oth. 

Considered from an abstract point of view it sounds 
reasonable enough. Without Austria’s neutrality there would 
have been no Balkan victories. But by waiving her right to 
interfere with the Balkan States in war time, she did not necessarily 
renounce that right altogether; and in no case does any Govern- 
ment give up its claim to defend its vital interests whenever 
endangered. Moreover, in Count Tisza’s declaration there is 
nothing new. When I was in Vienna some months ago I 
characterised the principle it embodies as the foundation of 
Austria’s policy in the Balkans. And it is obviously that. The 
friends of the Slavs, on the other hand, argue that the Tsar was 
acting well within his rights when admonishing and appealing to 
the two Kings. Any monarch might have been chosen by Bulgaria 
and Servia as umpire, and there is nothing in international law or 
tradition which runs counter to the arrangement. But in composing 
disputes on such delicate matters as this, the part played by 
argument is usually slight. The truth is that all these petty quarrels 
are mere symptoms of the steady rivalry between the Habsburg 
Monarchy and the Tsardom, and they will continue unabated until 
the final and decisive trial of strength between the two armies has 
been made. 


PESSIMISM PREVALENT THROUGHOUT EUROPE. 


Austria-Hungary is supposed by many to be egging on Bulgaria 
to counter the projects of the Tsar’s Government; and, in con- 
sequence of this belief, timid people in Europe are concerned lest 
the long feared European war may break out in spite of all the 
precautions taken, and all the good intentions recorded. The 
Bourses of the world are depressed. The recent German loans were 
failures. Money is being withdrawn from industrial and com- 
mercial enterprises. Loans are sorely needed by almost every State, 
and in particular by the late belligerents. At least one hundred 
millions sterling will be asked for by these as soon as political 
conditions become less abnormal. China, too, will again become a 
borrower. If peace were secure for a reasonable time, those other 
conditions which account for the scarcity of gold would be partly 
neutralised.. But uneasiness on that score is widespread. In spite 
of the number and vastness of the difficulties already surmounted, 
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and of the firm resolve of every Government to steer clear of courses 
that might lead to complications, what seems to outsiders to be the 
abiding feature of the present international situation is its 
precariousness. It abounds in sudden turns and unpleasant 
surprises which may, it is believed, lead anywhither. One day it 
is Servia whose foreign policy is combative, another day Bulgaria 
is defiant and reckless; then suddenly one of the Great Powers is 
thought to be about to run off at a tangent to the peace policy which 
it hitherto pursued. 

Having recently had ample opportunity of acquainting myself 
with the intentions and aims of the principal Governments of 
Europe, I feel that this extreme pessimism is unfounded. True, 
things political have not yet resumed their normal aspect, The 
course of permanent peace will probably not run smooth for a long 
time to come. Fresh contentions and disputes are still to be 
apprehended. But however acute these may grow, they will turn on 
matters which are not of the first magnitude. One and all the 
differences between the Powers can be arranged at the green table, 
and no Foreign Minister has at present any fear that the task will 
transcend the powers of diplomacy. 

The statesmen who during the past eight months have been 
breasting and stemming the war tide are still at their places as 
watchful, untiring, and energetic as ever. M. Sazonoff is one of 
them. It would be difficult to exaggerate the beneficent effects of 
his courage, perseverance, and loyalty during the recent crisis. 1 
have often described him as the exponent of the views of the Tsar 
and the executor of his policy, and concluded that he enjoys his 
Imperial master’s confidence. The rescript recently addressed to 
him by the Emperor, which amply bears out these statements, has 
produced an excellent impression in most European lands, and will 
unquestionably contribute to dispel some of the clouds that have 
been gathering. On the Balkan States, too, the effect of the 
document will be wholesome and sobering. It will teach them that 
faith in the Panslavist schemes to set up a rival Government and 
oust M. Sazonoff are futile. Russia’s policy is that of the Tsar, 
whose mouthpiece is the Minister of Foreign Affairs, and with him 
the Balkan States must treat. 

To say that M. Sazonoff’s exertions to reconcile Bulgaria, Servia, 
and Greece have miscarried just because Bulgaria has made 
reservations and Dr. Daneff is wavering, is to show one’s imperfect 
acquaintance with Eastern methods. No one, of course, can foretell! 
how the matter will end, but my personal impression is that the 
present Chief of the Bulgarian Cabinet is too sound a master of 
the conditions of his country’s progress to endanger it by throwing 
obstacles in Russia’s way when she is bent on cultivating those 
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conditions. In spite of his emphatic language, it may be doubted 
that he will persevere in his resolve to absent himself from the 
Russian capital when his three colleagues are present. And if all 
four meet as negotiators on the banks of the Neva, the troops of 
their respective countries will certainly not encounter each other as 
enemies in the Balkan Peninsula. 

Here, as in so many other cases, it is only the first step that costs 
an irksome and sustained effort. Once the four Prime Ministers 
assemble in St. Petersburg, the Serbo-Bulgarian and the Greco- 
Bulgarian differences are certain to be settled satisfactorily. 


A STATESMAN’S VIEW OF THE SITUATION. 
ROUMANIA’S ROLE. 


Europe’s leading statesman, in the course of an exhaustive 
conversation which I had with him on June 19th, propounded a 
view of the international situation which impressed me by its 
obvious soundness and inherent probability. The most striking of 
his utterances may be reproduced as follows :—‘‘ Consider the 
‘“elements of the international situation, their tangled condition 
““and conflicting character, and you will despair of seeing a 
““ satisfactory settlement reached by diplomacy. But apply cool 
““and reasoned common-sense to the actual motives and attainable 
“ends of the leading statesmen of Europe, and you will there find 
““ an efficacious antidote against the extreme pessimism which now 
““ prevails. Not merely Europe’s general leaning towards peace, 
*“fixed and accentuated as it is, but the unswerving will and 
‘* purpose of each Government, moved and sustained by powerful 
“national interests, supply us with a guarantee that even the most 
*“‘ thorny problems now acute will receive a solution in the Council 
‘* Chamber.’’ 

Roumania’s recently modified attitude is referred to by many as 
an additional element of danger. In this view of the subject, Iam 
unable to concur. It is quite true that Roumania may prove one of 
the decisive factors in any territorial changes in which the quarrels 
of Bulgaria, Servia, and Greece may culminate. It has been 
variously reported that King Charles’s Government has already 
struck up a secret agreement for combined action or benevolent 
neutrality with one or other of the disputants. Iamina position 
to know the facts, and make a trustworthy statement about them. 
It is this: Roumania has come to an understanding on that 
delicate subject with none of the Balkan realms. Her relations 
towards each and all of them are neighbourly; nothing more. 
Neither has she promised to remain neutral if an armed conflict 
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should break out between any two States or groups of States. The 
story, therefore, that she has sold her neutrality or offered it for 
sale at a certain price to be calculated in geographical terms is 
baseless. 

The Majorescu-Take-Jonescu Cabinet, which at present governs 
King Charles’s realm, is animated by feelings of friendship for 
Roumania’s neighbours, and is fervently desirous of seeing them 
settle their differences pacifically. It certainly has no desire to 
witness a conflagration in order to warm its hands at the fire. Peace 
has ever been the wish of the Roumanian Government and the aim 
of its policy. In this respect M. Take-Jonescu has deserved well 
of all Europe. 

But at present Roumania’s longing for permanent peace is more 
ardent than ever before. And fora fateful reason. Heretofore her 
Government had it in its power to remain an inactive onlooker 
at a sanguinary war waged by all her Balkan neighbours. To-day 
the conditions have altered, and an effort in the same direction 
would be condemned to failure. If the Allies of yesterday should 
become the mutual foes of to-morrow, and try issues on the battle- 
field, it would be virtually impossible for Roumania to stand by 
inactive while one or other of her neighbours was being crushed. 

I may say, therefore, that as soon as it becomes certain that war 
between the two Slav States is unavoidable, King Charles’s 
Government will feel obliged to issue an order to mobilise. And 
what mobilisation will mean in Roumania I pointed out several 
times last winter. The conditions to-day are no longer what they 
were in October when the Balkan war broke out. Once bitten, 
twice shy, is the maxim of the Government, which could not if it 
would curb the energy of the nation. 

For her benevolent neutrality which was one of the decisive 
factors in the Balkan victories, Roumania obtained a certificate of 
good conduct and, after much worry and some odium, the city of 
Silistria together with a zone of three kilometres. And this the 
Cabinet, which is animated by a fervent desire to safeguard the 
peace of Europe, has accepted. But in the country the dissentients 
are many and restless. Among the remorseless critics and 
resourceful adversaries of the Cabinet are some of its own late 
supporters, and foremost in rank, ex-Minister Filipescu. His 
view may be summarised as follows :— 

“What Roumania needs and is striving after was not Silistria, 
‘‘ with a zone of three kilometres, but the equipoise of the Balkan 
‘* States. And what we have received is nothing. Had we obtained 
‘‘ the city and a belt of, say, twenty or even fifteen kilometres, we 
‘‘ might have thrown a useful bridge across the Danube which 
‘‘near Silistria spreads out into a vast marsh. That would.have 
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‘enabled us to concentrate our troops on the Dobrudja frontier 
“« with the wished-for speed, and also to keep them victualled. But 
“« the three kilometres zone is a mere mockery. For the dominating 
“height near Silistria, Kali Petrova, has not been allotted to us. 
‘‘ And behind that point the masked batteries of Bulgaria can 
‘‘ annihilate our positions. Not one square inch of Silistria will be 
‘‘ beyond the range of Bulgarian guns. Consequently in war time 
‘“Roumania will be constrained to evacuate Silistria.”’ 

It is not so much this line of argument as its effect on public 
opinion in the Kingdom of Roumania that counts. And already 
the population is so stirred by the patriotic appeals of the 
Opposition that the present Government could not afford—if it 
would—to let another opportunity lapse unutilised. If, therefore, 
Bulgaria should so far forget the dictates of interest as to go to war 
with Servia and Greece, she will first have to make up her mind to 
satisfy the demands of Roumania. I must, however, add that this 
changed attitude of the Bucharest Government which engenders 
misgivings in the minds of most European statesmen is, to my 
thinking, one of the guarantees of peace. For even if the pacific 
and moderate Ministry, of which M. Take-Jonescu is the soul, must 
intervene and ask what Roumania has never yet demanded— 
compensation for the shifting of frontiers and the growth of 
neighbouring States—it is clear that Bulgaria will have to pay a 
heavy entrance fee before she can make her appearance in the 
battlefield, and the consciousness of this necessity ought to act as 
a deterrent upon those bellicose spirits in Sofia who refuse to abate 
one jot of their demands. 


THE GREATEST DANGER TO EUROPEAN PEACE. 


So far, then, the omens can hardly be described as alarming. 
But at the moment of writing tidings have come which are 
undoubtedly disquieting. Fighting, the telegraph agencies tell 
us, has recommenced among the ex-brethren in arms. Possibly; 
but even so, it may be but one incident more in a long series of 
hostile acts, not a new and decisive event. As I said before, a 
state of smothered warfare has prevailed in the Balkans for a 
considerable time. Now and again it burst forth in flame, and 
was extinguished in blood. But it had neither a formal! beginning 
nor an official close. Moreover, what is of supreme importance, 
the Governments concerned wisely agreed to ignore the skirmishes 
and battles in lieu of treating them as overt acts of war. If the 
same procedure be applied again to these latest engagements 
contemporary annals will not describe a Serbo-Bulgarian 
campaign, but history will deal with the new encounters in the 
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same chapter in which it records the battles of Serres, Nigrita, and 
Pangeon. 

Down to the present moment, therefore, I see no adequate cause 
for apprehending the worst. At the same time, it is only fair to 
add that if regular war should break out between Bulgaria and 
Servia, those redoubtable elements, now partially subdued through- 
out Europe, which make for war, will again be roused to activity, 
and it may need a more imposing array of forces than has hitherto 
been got together to hold them in check. That, however, is only 
one of the fluctuations which were long foreseen. The Eastern 
problem cannot be liquidated without ups and downs which fill 
outsiders with apprehension, and occasionally produce panics on 
’Change. 

Of those vicissitudes the most dangerous, to my mind, may be 
expected from Turkey. For the internal condition of that country 
is a political Pandora’s box. Of the troubles now brewing there 
most outsiders fail to take the true measure. But the few 
statesmen who turn a strong searchlight on Armenia, Syria, and 
even on Stamboul and Chatalja, are disquieted by what meets their 
eye—on the one side, oppression of the worst kind accompanied, 
we are credibly assured, by inhuman cruelty ; and on the other side 
conspiracy, murders, and a powerful agitation against the 
Government. 


THE PERSON AND THE WORK OF MAHMOUD 
SHEFKET PASHA. 


One of the deepest stains on the annals of latter-day Turkey has 
been left by the murder of the Grand Vizier Mahmoud Shefket 
Pasha, one of the most brilliant soldiers and steadfast patriots of 
the Ottoman Empire. Whether this sanguinary misdeed was an 
act of vengeance for the Commander-in-Chief of the Forces, Nazim 
Pasha, who was slain some months ago by the party now in power, 
or was an attempt to copy the methods of that party and temper 
government with assassination, is immaterial—nothing can excuse 
the crime, nor, if it be the work of a political party, can anything 
yet ascertained supply us with an adequate explanation of it. For 
his death, although it marks a new phase of Turkish politics, has 
changed nothing. 

I knew Mahmoud Shefket personally, had many interesting talks 
with him, and found him at all times communicative and well- 
informed. His capacity for work was enormous, and he utilised 
it ungrudgingly, even at the expense of his health. But he was 
primarily a soldier, not a statesman. Therein lay alike his strength 
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and his weakness. He knew how to plan a military expedition 
against a domestic foe, like that by which a few years ago he saved 
the Young Turkish party from destruction. He was capable of 
successfully carrying out a simple plan of campaign to overthrow 
a hated tyrant like Abdul Hamid, or abolish an obnoxious system 
such as that which Abdul Hamid represented. But it would be 
an exaggeration to call him a man of really broad horizons, of 
deep insight, or of genial talents. One cannot even rank him as a 
resourceful commander-in-chief, or as a satisfactory military 
organiser. Army officers of the West—competent judges in 
matters of this kind—affirm that he was hardly more than a good 
fighting general, a man of dash and pluck, but devoid of the 
exhaustive forethought, resourcefulness, and sustaining powers 
which are of the essence of a good leader of armies. 

Mahmoud Shefket’s life success was due largely to his friendship 
with Von der Goltz Pasha and the other German military 
instructors to whom the Turkish army is so deeply beholden. He 
was an enthusiastic admirer of theirs, and they, in return, magnified 
his talents and acquirements unduly—and, it may be, unwittingly. 
They beheld them out of perspective. Events seemed for a moment 
to confirm their high estimate, when Mahmoud Shefket, as Com- 
mander of the Third Army Corps at Salonika, got together a mixed 
body of Turks, Albanians, Arabs, Macedonians of Servian and 
Bulgarian nationalities, and Armenians, and, marching rapidly 
on the capital, suppressed the incipient counter-revolution, and 
extinguished Hamidism for ever. The consequences of this 
expedition were momentous, and their greatness shed a dazzling 
lustre on him who planned it. Thereupon he became a national 
hero, the Minister for War, and the backbone of the Secret 
Committee. 

But once in office his shortcomings grew visible. He spent large 
sums on army reform without contriving to adapt the antiquated 
military system of the Ottoman Empire to latter-day needs. 
Relying upon the naive assurances given him by Hakki Pasha, he 
withdrew the best fighting men from Tripoli on the eve of the war 
with Italy. Later on he left garrisons at Rhodes, Chios, and other 
islands with orders to resist the Greek invaders, although he must 
have known that he was merely supplying the enemy with fresh 
contingents of prisoners of war, and weakening the army of 
defence which was already suffering from a dearth of men. 

At last his party offered him up as an expiatory sacrifice to the 
deities of revolution, in the hope of saving their party and perhaps 
their country. They treated him as the Jonah, whose presence was 
fatal to the ship of State, and he played the part patriotically. He 
pleaded fatigue in the letter addressed to the Grand Vizier, in 
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which he tendered his resignation as Minister of War. And he 
must have been weary after three years of incessant labour. ‘“‘I 
““ sometimes sleep only three or four hours out of the twenty-four,”’ 
he confessed to me more than once, ‘‘ and there are nights when I 
““ do not close an eye.”’ 

But it was not really fatigue that overcame the tireless warrior. 
It was the intense, the paralysing opposition he met with among 
the officers. The army he had worked so hard to organise and 
build up turned away from him. Tu quoque, fili mi! For some 
time previously I had myself noticed the growing coldness of the 
officers towards their chief, then their sharp criticism, and at last 
their downright hostility. The motives were many. 


MAHMOUD SHEFKET AND THE ARMY. 


Mahmoud Shefket himself told me a fortnight before his 
resignation that he had received from the Albanian mutineers an 
intimation that they were ready to come in and surrender if he 
would promise them a free pardon. ‘‘ But I refused,’’ he added; 
““T cannot parley with rebellious troops. If they give themselves 
‘“up and are penitent I will regard their contrition and their return 
““as extenuating circumstances. But that is all.’’ That, however, 
was not enough. 

Soon after that conversation he received the visit of a cavalry 
lieutenant, who summoned him in the name of the Army to resign. 
He at once had the man arrested. That was Mahmoud Shefket’s 
way. But the culprit, who was set free a week later, called again 
on the Ministers, and on the same errand as before, but this time 
he added: ‘‘ Don’t hesitate. There are thirty officers waiting 
‘outside. Your Excellency’s life is in the utmost danger if you 
““ refuse to conform to the desire of the Army.’’ Thereupon the 
Minister signed the paper announcing his inflexible resolve to 
retire from the Government at once. 

It was in similar fashion that the Cabinet of Kiamil Pasha was 
forced to retire some months ago by the party to which Mahmoud 
Shefket belonged, the only difference being that in this case the 
coup was conceived and carried out by a few conspirators, members 
of the Committee under the lead of Enver Bey, and that they 
treacherously killed the Generalissimus, Nazim Pasha. I feel 
morally certain that Mahmoud Shefket Pasha, who thereupon 
became Grand Vizier, had no hand or part in this dastardly crime. 
Indeed, I know that it aroused his indignation. But in office as 
Grand Vizier, the most responsible post in Turkey, he repeated 
and intensified the blunders that had previously marred his services 
to the Fatherland. For instance, he allowed himself to be swayed 
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by a military clique under Enver Bey. He had scores of officers 
who were suspected of sympathy with the Opposition, but were 
guilty of no offence, arrested, exiled, struck off the army list. 
Among the latter was the lieutenant who had forced him to resign 
his post as War Minister. It is characteristic of the weakness of 
the Government that the brother of the murdered Nazim who was 
assassinated by Mahmoud Shefket’s political friends, Artillery- 
Captain Kibritli, was arrested and imprisoned because it was taken 
for granted that he must harbour designs of vengeance against 
Cabinet Ministers. Repression could not go on indefinitely. 
Mahmoud was frequently warned that his life was in danger, but 
he scoffed at the fear, and trusted to the vigilance and resourceful- 
ness of the police. 


TURKEY IS BEING RUINED BY THE SECRET 
COMMITTEE AND GOVERNMENT. 


And now that the Grand Vizier is dead, the same system, 
intensified a hundredfold, is being adopted by the Cabinet of Halim 
Pasha. Utter extermination of the Opposition is the obvious aim 
of the Government which, were it composed of angels instead of 
mistaken men, would provoke an indignant rising or, failing that, 
the sharpest kind of retaliation. Every citizen who is not an active 
friend of the Secret Committee is proscribed. Neither past services 
nor present popularity avail anything. Here is an instance. The 
venerable statesman, Kiamil Pasha, was a passenger on board a 
steamer which, as it was not allowed to put in at Smyrna, went on 
to Constantinople. There the ex-Grand Vizier was imprisoned in 
his own house. The first Dragoman of the British Embassy went to 
greet him in the name of the Embassy, but was forbidden by the 
police to enter the premises. The Dragoman of the French 
Embassy was also sent with greetings—for Kiamil is a man of 
mark in Europe—but he, too, was ordered to return whence he had 
come. And the Government began to breathe freely again only 
after he had left the capital. It is possible that the appearance of 
Kiamil in Constantinople might suffice to cause a popular outcry 
against the Cabinet. It may be that the arrival of troops in that 
city from the theatre of war, or the mere existence of men 
like Nazim Pasha’s brother, like Sadik Bey, Sabah Eddin, Cherif 
Pasha, constitute a source of grave danger to the Government... If 
so, the position of the Government is untenable, and the sooner it 
withdraws from the scene the better for itself and the nation. 

To wise legislation in Turkey nothing should be impossible. 
None of the problems with which the Government is confronted 
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can be classed as insoluble. Some of the great Powers are largely 
interested in the existence, growth, and well-being of the Ottoman 
Empire, and all of them have promised to contribute to its peace 
and prosperity. But to the success of these efforts self-help on the 
part of the nation itself is an indispensable condition. Turkey can 
be saved from her enemies. Possibly one might save her even from 
her friends. But all Europe is powerless to save her against her 
own self. And that would now seem to be the problem. The 
measures of repression which the Cabinet of Halim Pasha is at 
present enforcing against the Opposition cannot be defended on 
any grounds compatible with reason, or patriotism, or interest. 
Generals, statesmen, and ex-ministers are being exiled; people of 
lesser note are being imprisoned. Some of them are tortured into 
making accusations against Opposition leaders. We learn that a 
batch of four hundred and fifty suspects—many of them leading 
politicians—have been hurried off to Sinope. The motives, real 
or alleged, for this kind of coercion are irrelevant. Its consequences 
to the Government, the party, and the country are bound to be 
mischievous. Too far East is West. A violent reaction must 
result even were the ground unfavourable, but unhappily it is the 
reverse. And already the symptoms are perturbing. The tidings 
received on June 21st from various parts of Turkey, tidings which 
have not yet been published in any newspaper, are disquieting. 
The temper of a large and growing section of the Chatalja army 
warrants misgivings which every friend of peace would gladly see 
dispelled. But this cannot be so long as the system is perpetuated. 
The Cabinet, which at first had the good wishes of every Govern- 
ment in Europe, does not appear to understand even its own best 
interests. Unwelcome developments are feared in the immediate 
future, and the task of preventing these from thwarting the well- 
meant endeavours and upsetting the calculations of European 
diplomacy will tax the resources of statesmen to the utmost. 


TURBEY S PLIGHT THE SYRIAN MOVEMENT. 


So long as Turkey continues to be ruled by a secret and 
irresponsible society, the poison which paralysed it during the war 
will remain in the system and undermine it. How any patriotic 
politician can undertake to pilot the State ship without rudder or 
chart or compass is a psychological enigma. Yet that is what has 
been done since the Kiamil Administration weakly yielded to 
violence. To-day, Turkey has no government, no real institutions, 
and her leaders are suicidally sealing up the sources whence these 
pressing wants might be supplied. The ministers in power have 
deliberately thrust from them the only instruments by which they 
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might have secured such union among the mutually hostile 
elements of the population as is still possible. And this at a moment 
when the nation is faced by a set of complex problems, any one of 
which, if unskilfully handled, may achieve its downfall. 

Most of those Sphinx questions turn upon Asia Minor and the 
endless intricacies of its processes of political growth and decay. 
And among these Armenia and Syria stand for the most urgent and 
dangerous. For not only is the temper of these two nationalities 
menacing, and the inherent difficulties of righting the wrongs 
which they complain of enormous, but those complications are still 
further tangled by the intense, and the Turks would add undue, 
interest which certain Great Powers take in this or that particular 
solution of the problem. No reform is worth the paper it is written 
on without foreign control, say the representatives of these States, 
and the protected nationalities echo the sentiment. And foreign 
control may, as we all know, be made tantamount to a foreign 
protectorate. Now, if in face of these coming attempts at systematic 
encroachment upon the independence of Turkey, the people is 
pitted against its rulers and the army is divided against itself, 
there will be no force of resistance left, and the country will sink to 
the level of Persia. 

Being in close and constant touch with those Syrians who are 
at present working for reform, and whose champions are assembled 
in Paris, I can state their case as follows. All the elements of the 
population are in effervescence, and the only sedative that can take 
effect upon them is adequate reform. They own a delightful 
country abounding in all the conditions requisite to political growth 
and cultural progress, but it is struck as with a blight. It is a land 
flowing with milk and honey, and might have become the 
wealthiest in Asia if the natural forces at work had been allowed 
free play. But they have been paralysed systematically by the 
masters of the country who are Turks, and whose steady aim has 
been to drain the land of its resources and use them for the State or 
the State’s representatives. The Turks have ever been unwilling 
to contribute even by quiescence to the progress of the Syrians. 
They dealt with them as with the Albanians, and like cause has 
produced like effect. But even if they had been well disposed 
towards the population, they would have been powerless to further 
its interests: they have long since made clear their utter incapacity. 

The native population is highly gifted by nature, and in that 
respect it differs widely from the Turks. History bears witness to 
its noteworthy achievements in the sphere of culture. In the days 
of yore the people accomplished memorable exploits. And they 
have not lost. their ability to achieve them again. Their fire and. 
light are still alive, glowing and glimmering under warm ashes, 
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and could easily be fanned into fire and flame. But the people to 
perform this useful work are Europeans, not the Turks who lack 
the genius for organisation. The leaders of the Syrians, cool- 
headed and practical, hug no fanciful theories. The searchlight 
which they turn upon others is also employed to reveal their own 
shortcomings, and one of these is their present incapacity for self- 
government, which they fankly avow. ‘‘ We are inexperienced,” 
they say. ‘‘ Long subjection to others has temporarily unfitted us 
““to govern ourselves. That is why we are unable fruitfully to 
“take in hand the reins of power without preliminary training. 
“This, however, we could obtain from those whom experience 
““ qualifies to teach by example as well as by word, and whose 
“sterling character commands our confidence. But what we 
‘‘ require is not foreign control, which would constitute a danger 
*“and a humiliation for Turkey, but foreign counsellors to initiate 
““us in the art of self-government. With their help we should 
** progress so speedily that in five or six or ten years we should be 
“able to apply their methods fruitfully and dispense with their 
““services. We are eager to reassure our friends, especially those 
““in England, who are also friends of Turkey and are minded to 
““ do their utmost to keep intact what has survived of the Ottoman 
““Empire. And for their behoof we reiterate the assurance that 
““ we are not revolutionaries, nor separatists, nor visionaries of any 
““kind, but practical men of business who have the enormous 
“advantage of being alive to our own limitations.”’ 


ORGANISATION OF THE SYRIAN REFORM 
MOVEMENT. 


“Against the Turks we nurse no grudge. That they are 
*‘incapable of governing others is their misfortune, not their 
*‘fault. They have not learned to govern themselves. But our 
“* destinies and theirs have been interwoven for ages, and it is no 
‘‘part of our programme to dissever them. On the contrary, we 
‘‘ discern safety from many dangers in union and loyalty.”’ 

A ‘* General Assembly of Reform’’ composed of eighty-six 
members was elected by the lay Councils of the different religious 
communities, which selected their men of confidence. The Assembly 
thus got together held its first meeting at Beyrout on January 12th 
this year in the hall of the Town Council. It was formally 
authorised by the Vali, Edhem Bey. A ‘‘ Special Committee ’’ of 
twenty-five delegates was then elected, and on the last day of the 
same month the General Assembly adopted the reform project 
which had been drafted by the Committee. The demands which 
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this document embodied would, if acceded to, have rendered the 
problem of government much simpler for the Turks, and would at 
the same time greatly have bettered the condition of the 
inhabitants. Suasion was used to induce the central authorities to 
carry out the measures recommended. Probably the Porte would 
have acquiesced in the demand, if a catastrophe had not upset 
everything, for Kiamil Pasha showed himself on the whole well 
disposed towards the Syrians. It was he who allowed them to 
proceed to the elections just mentioned, to discuss their grievances, 
and to agitate for redress. 

But Enver Bey and his men made short work of Kiamil’s 
Cabinet which, yielding to assassination and to threats of further 
murders, made way for Mahmoud Shefket Pasha. Conscientious 
and patriotic, this General was neither a statesman nor a man of 
broad horizons. He deputed a soft-tongued spokesman, a 
Turkish official, to talk over the dissatisfied Syrians, and his 
instructions were to circumvent or bribe those whom he could not 
persuade. Hence he was affable in manner and full of honeyed 
words. He bade the people get together half a dozen men of 
confidence with whom he might discuss the needs of the people. 
Delighted with the proposai they hastened to carry it out. And 
then they discovered the character of the man and the aim of his 
employers. He first sought to effect a split amongst them along the 
religious line of cleavage. Addressing the Moslems he gently 
rebuked them for conceding too many representatives to the 
Christians, and asked whether their consciences did not also 
rebuke them. Before one individual whose conscience remained 
silent he dangled the offer of an enviable post; to another he held 
out hopes of something else. The Christians he plied in a similar 
way. He endeavoured to buy one with the secretaryship of an 
embassy and another with a desirable situation. 

Alarmed by these unworthy tactics, the Syrians took their scheme 
of reform to the Vali, and requested him to forward it at once to 
Stamboul. The Governor assented, but the result was not what 
they had expected. Orders arrived from Mahmoud Shefket Pasha 
on April 8th to dissolve the Committee, close the club, and suppress 
every attempt to discuss the matter further. This piece of perfidy 
aroused fierce indignation, and evoked vehement protests through- 
out Beyrout. And by way of making it clear to the Turkish 
Government that the Committee wields supreme authority in the 
city, that without its good will, or at any rate its quiescence, no 
administration is possible, and that its wishes cannot therefore be 
wholly disregarded, it issued an order on April 8th to shut all 
shops and refrain from all work and business. On April 12th and 
13th the authorities retaliated by arresting three members of the 
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Committee, whereupon the duel between the people and the 
Government began in earnest. The Vali promulgated an order 
received from the’ Grand Vizier enjoining absolute and chronic 
silence on the part of the inhabitants who were not to moot the 
prohibited topics on any account. The slightest infringement of 
this order was to be followed by the arrest of the offender, whose 
trial and condemnation by court-martial would take place within 
two hours of his arrest. Here, then, were Mahmoud Shefket’s swift 
ways of military rule and peremptory law-making. But coercion 
was unavailing. On April 13th the inhabitants passed a resolution 
that unless the prisoners were forthwith set at liberty every shop in 
the city would continue closed, and no work would be undertaken. 
The Vali, thus confronted with an insurmountable obstacle, and 
urged by the foreign consuls, had no choice but to yield. Accord- 
ingly he set the prisoners free on Sunday night but circulated in 
Constantinople a false statement to the effect that there was neither 
a strike nor a closing of the shops. Just a few, he asserted, were 
shut, but the thing was not even noticeable. This untruth irritated 
the people and by way of protesting against it and offering a cogent 
proof of the contrary, the committee ordered all shops and places 
of business without exception to be closed all day on Monday, 
April 14th. On the following day the Committee, having gained 
its point, released the inhabitants from their obligation and allowed 
trade and commerce to proceed on normal lines. 


REFORM PROGRAMME OF THE SYRIAN CONGRESS. 


Under these circumstances the congress of Syrians which was 
to have been held at Constantinople, could not be convoked there. 
Hence Paris was substituted for the Turkish capital. At this 
congress there are five delegates—three Moslems and two Chris- 
tians from Beyrout—who were elected by the Committee of Twenty- 
five, and two Egyptians. The Chairman of the Congress is Abdul 
Hamid Zahrary. In Paris the delegates have been well received. 
They declare that the attitude of those who represent the Republic 
has been strictly correct. The language and bearing of the members 
of the Congress were also what might be expected of men who 
look for legal redress by permissible methods. They only ask 
to be allowed to transact their own business in their own way, 
seeing that the verdict of history has declared emphatically that 
the Turks are incapable of transacting it for them. And the 
affairs which they desire to look after comprise everything that 
has not to do with customs, the post and telegraph, and the army. 
They do not ask for foreign control, but solely for the benefit of 
the experience of foreign counsellors who will be appointed with 
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the authorisation of the Ottoman Government. The sequel they 
add will not be unpalatable to the Turks. On the contrary, their 
assent to the reforms will be a proof of the genuineness of their 
resolve to turn over a new leaf. Moreover it will bind the two 
people more closely together, and the material prosperity which 
will follow as a matter of course will become one of the assets of 
the Empire. Europe, too, will stand to gain by the increased 
purchasing power of the population. 

The first and most important clause in the programme asks 
that the Arabic language, which is that of the Koran, be respected 
by the Turks, who profess to regard it as sacred. Secondly, they 
want a certain portion of local taxes to be expended on local needs, 
on roads, agriculture, other public works, and education. Thirdly, 
they need a sprinkling of European specialists to give them the 
benefit of their experience in various public departments. Fourthly, 
they desire an extension of the powers now exercised by the 
General Councils which meet every year to deal with questions of 
interest to the population. Fifthly, recognising as they do the 
justice of most of the existing laws, they ask that they shall 
be carried out fairly and thoroughly, instead of remaining a dead 
letter, and that certain other statutes which no longer satisfy the 
needs of the population be repealed or modified. 

None of these demands, it is contended, runs counter to the 
interests of any Ottoman province, whether Arab, Armenian, or 
other. By calling upon the Government to introduce such rudi- 
mentary reforms, a service is being rendered not only to the 
Syrians themselves, but also to the Ottoman Empire generally. 
It is worth noting that the Central Government, to which the need 
of these innovations has often been pointed out, has never objected 


to any of them. 
E. J. DILLon. 
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TOE TS. LAUREATE: 


HE death of the Poet Laureate takes from us a prose stylist of 
real merit, and a writer of lyrics, some of which will survive 
when a great mass of modern pretentious work has been forgotten. 
Mr. Alfred Austin had the virtue of being a true though slight poet, 
and his fragile, wren-like song was true at every point to nature. 
To make him the laureate of a great business concern like the British 
Empire was foolish, but to sneer at him because he was not a 
Wordsworth or a Tennyson was cowardly. His death reveals the 
difficulty of filling his post. What should be the qualifications and 
the business of a poet laureate in these days? The difficulty of 
drafting an advertisement inviting applications for the situation 
would be extraordinary. Is the official tobe young or old, female or 
male, a poet or a rhymester, a university poet or a singer with wood- 
notes wild, a scholar or a product of the Board of Education, 
a social reformer or a reformed socialist, a poet of the 
nineteenth or of the twentieth century, one who has written himself 
out or one who has written himself in, one who has rendered the 
classics in English verse or one who has haunted the tables of the 
great? There is a good deal to be said for the selection of 
Mr. Kipling. He is the only poet who has really entered 
into the poetry of the steam-engine, who has realised its Spiritual 
significance. The steam-engine is typical of the Empire, and its 
poet may well be her poet. Moreover, Mr. Kipling, despite an 
abundance of verse that is bad enough, despite a phase of strange 
and needless coarseness of language which, however realistic, 
degraded literature, has written poetry that is the song of a 
‘*Maker,’’ and has repented in Kim, and the Recessional 
for work unworthy of himself. To give the position to a 
younger man might destroy a coming poet; to an older man 
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might destroy the office. In Mr. Kipling’s hands, the laureate- 
ship might well yield us some songs of Empire that would help to 
weld the scattered Dominions into one. 

The history of the office is one of real interest. A list of English 
Poets Laureate will be of use at the moment. It will be observed 
that Cambridge has produced rather more laureates than Oxford. 


Date of 
Name. Birth. Where Educated. Appointment. Death. 
Geoffrey Chaucer... ..» 13402... Cambridge? it Stet (1368) Sate 1400) 
John Gower ... 508 nasi BQQSt nace 1400 ... 1408 
Henry Scrogan, P.L. to 
Henry IV. ... 585 eee j0Lt Oxford so oe sce —— ae 2407 
John Kay, P.L. to Edward IV. 550 —_— woe ee 
Andrew Bernard, P.L. to 
Henry VII. & Henry VIII. oc weet L400 Btomee S23 
John Skelton ... ais ... 1460? ... Oxford and Cambridge ... 1513... 1529 
Richard Edwards _... => T2327 -.) Corpus Christi College: 
Oxfords <s 362 omar SOL) eee eeeROO. 
Edmund Spenser 308 a. 81859")... * Pembroke, “Wollege, | :'Cam- 
bridge... S06 a0) SE HQO ec EB OO 
Samuel Daniel vse .» 1662 .. Magdalen Hall, Oxford 1599 ... 1619 
The following received 
Royal Letters Patent. 
Ben Jonson ... ace 1573 -.- St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge... ba acd LOEQ piers.) £087 
Sir William Davenant Se peLOO Siesta OXfOTC aes ate on0t) T0388) nea, OOS 
John Dryden ... save .. 163t ... Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge... eis pe LO7O) aaa e VeO 
Thomas Shadwell... .» 1640 ... €aius College, Cambridge 1688 ... 1692 
Nahum Tate ... $e ws 1662 ... Trinity College; Dublin 16927 <<) “17716 
Nicholas Rowe =e ... 1673... Middle Temple sooge D7 Loy ecw ES 
Rey. Lawrence Eusden .. 1688 ... Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge... oe wee CPT Stee ETO 
Colley Cibber ... a6 ora | BARA nas oe L730 goes ye 
William Whitehead ... ws S715. Clare Hall, Cambridge t7s7 =. a765 
Thomas Warton eae «« 19728... Irimity ‘College,’ Oxford 18s El> ezo0 
Henry James Pye ... .» 1745 ... Magdalen College, Oxford 1790 ... 1813 
Robert Southey ve 2 1774. os. Balliol College. Oxford 1813 07... a1o43 
William Wordsworth .» I77o ... St: John’s College, Cam- 
bridge... “i Bey eee mane FigsiGio) 
Alfred Lord Tennyson +. 1809,... Lrimity. College; Cam- 
bridge ... <s fen LOGQL) yee LOOe 
Alfred Austin ... Sse) ph ieas. GSS Somes y pUMIversibys of. iLondonta mas 
Inner Temple ... see DOOM ened rons 


The above list is based on that compiled by the late Mr. Walter 
Hamilton, the author of various publications of interest on the 
subject of Poets Laureate.*. From the point of view of the history 
of education, it would be of interest to work out the actual history of 
the office. The medizval universities undoubtedly crowned with 
laurel, as poeta laureatus, certain graduates, and it appears that 
there was as early as the reign of Richard I. a Court official styled 
Versificator. Presumably the office was that of a Court tutor, 

*In 1873 Mr. Hamilton contributed a series of articles on the subject to 
Pro and Con., the organ of a little London literary society called The Literary 
Twaddlers, which was founded in 1870 and is now about to hold its 1,oooth 
meeting. Mr. Hamilton published a volume on the same subject in 1879, and 


contributed an article to Motes and Queries (February 4th, 1893) after the death 
of Lord Tennyson. 
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capable of teaching the royal children to read and write Latin, and 
especially Latin verse. It is noticeable that some of the earlier names 
in the above list are the names of royal tutors. Thus Mr. Hamilton 
tells us that Andrew Bernard, a native of Toulouse and an 
Augustinian monk, ‘‘ was Historiographer Royal and Preceptor in 
‘“* Grammar to Prince Arthur, eldest son of Henry VII.,’’ while John 
Skelton was tutor to Prince Henry, afterwards Henry VIII. The 
expression “‘ Maker ’’ has either an educational or a poetical mean- 
ing, and one can conceive a Poet Laureate standing in much the 
same relation to the Empire that the old Laureate stood in relation 
to the children of the King. 

As a pure matter of history, which is always somewhat at odds 
with poetry, it is difficult to assign the post of Poet Laureate to the 
predecessors of Ben Jonson. Mr. Hamilton asserts that, though 
Chaucer and Gower were never formally appointed Laureates, yet 
in fact, as Court poets, they regarded themselves as Poets Laureate. 
Henry Scogan, the friend of Chaucer, and author of the lines— 


‘‘ Flee from the pres 

And dwell with sothfastnes,’’ 
has handed down no tittle of evidence of his laureateship, though - 
the fact that he was a poet, and a friend and disciple of Chaucer in 
an age when so few birds sang, may well excuse the surmise. As 
to John Kay, all we know of him is that, in 1506, there was printed 
his translation of a Latin history of the Siege of Rhodes. This 
version was made in the reign of Edward IV., and is dedicated to 
that King, by hys humble poete laureate. Both Bernard and 
Skelton were royal tutors. Richard Edwards was also a teacher, 
the Master of the Singing Boys of the Chapel Royal. He was a 
true poet, and Shakespeare did not hesitate to use, in Romeo and 
Juliet (iv., 5), his song— 

‘“ When griping grief the heart doth wound, 
And doleful dumps the mind oppress, 


Then music with her silver sound 
With speedy help doth lend vedress.’’ 


Mr. Hamilton quotes his charming madrigal :— 


““ She was full weary of her watch, and grievéd with her child, 
She rockéd it and ratéd it, until on her it smiled ; 
Then did she say, ‘ Now have I found, the proverb true to prove, 
‘The falling out of faithful friends, renewing is of love.’ ”’ 

He was a forerunner of the great age, a playwright and a singer. 
That he was Laureate we have no evidence, but he deserved to be 
crowned; the Great Elizabeth herself smiled on his plays. Then 
followed Edmund Spenser, who, despite rumour, was never 
Laureate (though he was pensioned for his verse), and Samuel 
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Daniel, ‘‘ honey-dropping Daniel,’’ a dramatist and historian, a 
man of many parts and assurance, who declared :— 


‘*T know I shall be read among the rest 
So long as men speak English.”’ 


He died in 1619, and in that year Ben Jonson received the post of 
Poet Laureate, with an income of 100 marks, which with his income 
of 100 nobles as City Poet, made his song-earnings 4100 a year. 
Lord Tennyson had £72, plus £27 in lieu of the poet’s tierce of 
canary wine. That tierce had been made part of the salary when 
Jonson’s pension was raised to £100 by the warrant formally 
creating his office in March, 1630. Succeeded by Davenant and 
Dryden, we are in the Revolution of 1688 before the era of the 
meaner Laureates sets in. Of Shadwell, the writer of successful 
comedies, Dryden, his enemy and predecessor, wrote :— 


‘* The midwife laid her hand on his thick skull 
With this prophetic blessing—Be thou dull! ’’ 


But, in fact, Shadwell was a brilliant conversationalist, and only 
dull on paper—a common quality with poets. His successor, 
Nahum Tate, is famous as a collaborator with Brady in a new 
version of the Psalms set to certain melodies. Despite Pope’s 
abuse, the Laureate was valued in his day, and judged a worthy 
wearer of Chaucer’s laurel crown. Tate, however, died of starva- 
tion, like any common poet, Chatterton or another, in 1715, and was 
succeeded by a barrister of the Middle Temple, Nicholas Rowe, 
famous as an editor of Shakespeare, and the author with Betterton 
of a life of the poet. He had some deserved vogue as a man of 
letters welcomed in the great literary circles of the day. 
Of his successor, Laurence Eusden, ‘‘ the drunken parson,’’ there 
is little to be said, and his appointment at the instance of the Duke 
of Newcastle in 1718, was a scandal. But even Eusden was a 
scholar, and at his rectory of Coningsby he tempered intemperance 
with translations of Tasso. Colley Cibber was a very different man, 
and it is not at all certain that Pope had the best of the contest when 
Cibber, in good-natured contempt, dealt with the low abuse con- 
tained in the Dunciad. Cibber held his office for twenty-seven 
years. On his death the laureateship was offered to Gray, who 
declined it on the ground that the office ‘‘ has always humbled the 
‘‘ possessor hitherto.’’ William Whitehead obtained the position, 
and held it without further lowering it until his death in 1785. A 
notable man of letters, Thomas Warton, the author of The His- 
tory of English Poetry, succeeded and adorned the office for five 
years. For the next quarter of a century, when the famous 
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' romantic revival in English literature was stirring Europe, the 
Laureateship was held by Henry James Pye, who, said Byron 
(an authority in such matters), was eminently respectable in any- 
thing but his poetry. His term of office is notable for the fact that 
during it the tierce of canary was commuted for £27 per annum. 
Pye was the last to write yearly official odes. His death, in 1813, 
brings us into modern times—to the days of Southey, Wordsworth, 
Tennyson, and Austin. 

There have been in the past repeated suggestions that the office 
of Poet Laureate should be abolished, or placed in abeyance, and no 
doubt these suggestions will be repeated. It would be a pity if the 
Government were to adopt such suggestions. The office is one that 
appeals, in fact, to the popular mind; it is one of the very few links 
uniting the State and literature; and, in fact, there has been no 
period in the history of English literature when the office could not 
have been adequately filled. It is not logical to condemn an office 
good and useful in itself because in the past it has been inadequately 
filled. The fault has not been with the office, but with the Govern- 
ment, and to abolish it would be an admission that the authority 
responsible for the education and art training of the country is in- 
capable of selecting a fit person to fill a post that might have, and 
on occasions has had, great national educational significance, and 
should have a part to play in the development of national culture. 
As has been pointed out above, the laureateship in its origin was 
educational, and to-day it might well have a new educational mean- 
ing. Once upon a time it was the business of the Laureate to teach 
the children of a King; to-day let him teach the chiidren of an 
Empire. 


ee if 


REVIEWS. 
bie MYOUTIT -OF "GOETHE? 


The most distinguished of living Scottish historians has done 
well to turn his attention to Goethe. Lewes’s famous biography, 
though still worth reading, is now largely out of date, and 
Bielschowsky’s volumes, though enjoying sensational success in 
Germany, have not been welcomed very heartily in England. 
Material is continually accumulating, and a discovery of the first 
draft of Faust and Wilhelm Meister has necessitated the re-writing 
of important chapters in the story of the poet’s spiritual evolution. 
Equipped with the latest research and a contagious love of good 
literature, Professor Hume Brown has produced a study of Goethe’s 


*The Youth of Goethe, by P. Hume Brown. (Murray, 1913.) 
VOL. CIV. 10 
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personality and writings before hé settled at Weimar which will 
afford equal pleasure to the beginner and the specialist. The former 
will thank him for giving the results without the processes of 
scholarship, the latter for his thoughtful judgments on familiar 
books and his skilful reconstruction of the psychological develop- 
ment of one of the most richly gifted of mortals. 

Goethe’s autobiography is one of the great books of the world; 
but like the equally famous memoirs of Chateaubriand, it requires 
to be checked at every point by independent evidence. In the former 
case this is fortunately possible, owing to the incomparable 
wealth of material to be found in his letters and in the testimony 
of his friends. One of the merits of this volume is that it continually 
keeps in view the picture painted by the elderly autobiographer 
while supplementing and correcting the story from strictly con- 
temporary sources. In Dichtung und Wahrheit we see a young 
man of strong but fairly wel! controlled emotions, with the makings 
of Olympian Jove in him. In the present work we find a youth of 
precocious development and loose morality, delighting in practical 
jokes and madcap humour, yet captivating young and old alike 
with his scintillating personality and his genius for friendship. 

Though the narrative ends when the hero is only twenty-six, it 
passes through a number of well-defined stages. Dr. Hume Brown 
has skilfully portrayed the successive miliewx in which he lived, 
and emphasised the influence which they exercised on the mood 
and writings of the poet. In Leipzig he was in bad company, and 
lived discreditably. On his return to Frankfurt he fell in with 
Fraulein von Klettenberg, and responded to her refined and spiritual 
atmosphere. At Strassburg he meets his equal or superior in 
Herder, and devotes himself to grave problems and serious study. 
And so the story continues, the poet assimilating the influences, 
whether good or bad, in which he finds himself at any given 
moment. The connecting thread is, of course, the steady growth 
of his personality and genius, of his power to feel, to create and 
to express. The story of his love affairs is told with insight and 
discretion. For Kathchen and Schoénkoff and Lili we need have no 
great sympathy. Lotte’s heart was not seriously affected, and she 
found happiness with an excellent husband. On the other hand 
the note of tragedy is struck in Friederike, who loved Goethe as 
fondly as he loved her. Had their social position been equal, they 
might have married and many things would have been different. 
The volume closes with a sketch of the Ur-faust, discovered at 
Weimar in 1887. It is Professor Hume Brown’s clear duty to 
continue his lucid narrative into the years of middle age, and to 
enlarge his delightful picture gallery. 

GarPuG. 
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INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION IN ANCIENT 
GREECGE.* 


The subject of International Arbitration is taking year by year 
an ever larger place in the minds of statesmen and jurists, as 
well as of all thoughtful students of affairs. War becomes more 
and more hateful. It is the irrational element that is ever marring 
human progress, ever rending the solidarity of human interests. 
Negotiation and arbitration are the only alternatives to war, and 
since questions of fundamental importance must necessarily be 
decided by arbitration or war, the profound importance of the 
former process has set students, following the normal course of 
modern scientific thought, studying the history of arbitration and 
its significance in the past life of nations. Sixty years since most 
students would have been content to go back to Albericus Gentilis, 
or even Hugo Grotius, but to-day the practice of all periods is 
ransacked, and that of the Greek States in the days of Hellenic 
decline, in particular, is felt to have peculiar value as representing 
the outlook of cultured, though decadent, peoples. Mr. Tod, in 
the preface to this very learned and careful book (which, however, 
lacks an index of names and a chronological index of arbitrations) 
tells us that the subject has been dealt with by M. H. E. Meier 
(1846), R. Egger (1866), E. Sonne (1888), V. Bérard (1894), 
J. Gennadios (1904), W. L. Westermann (1907), C. Phillipson 
(1911), and A. Raeder (i912). In tracing the workers on the 
subject, Mr. Tod has not noticed the earlier students. Barbeyrac, 
in his supplement (1739) to Dumont’s Droit des Gens, entitled 
Histoire des anciens Traitez, lays special stress on the epigraphic 
side of the work—‘“‘ c’étoit une des maniéres d’écrire |’ Histoire ’’— 
and in the course of his treatment of Greek and Latin treaties sets out 
at least seven instances of International Arbitration, of which four 
(Part I., 77, 125, 170, 436) give us Greek arbitrations of 550 B.c., 
406 B.C., 424 B.C., and 153 B.C. 

The fact that Mr. Tod’s work is entirely independent of 
that issued by M. Raeder last year at Christiania—‘‘ by far 
*‘the fullest and best account extant of the employment of 
“‘arbitration in ancient Greece,’ as Mr. Tod says with 
generosity—made it desirable to publish this essay. The 
great number of inscriptions used by Mr. Tod alone would 


* International Arbitration Amongst the Greeks, by Marcus Niebuhr Tod, M.A., 
Fellow and Assistant Tutor of Oriel College, Oxford University Lecturer in 
Greek Epigraphy. Oxford: At the University Press (price 8s. 6d. net). 
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determine the point. These documents are precisely detailed, and 
give us information not contained elsewhere as to the “ process and 
‘“ methods ”’ of arbitration. It is indeed quite wonderful to be able 
to derive from such material the ordered statement as to the Greek 
practice of international arbitration that Mr. Tod has given us. He 
shows, after full examination of cases, that the Greeks ‘‘ do not 
‘* seem to have felt it necessary to exclude any specific category of 
‘disputes from the number of those which they regarded as 
‘‘ susceptible of peaceful decision by an arbitral tribunal’’; and 
even future disputes were covered by a special clause. The 
evidence, moreover, shows that “‘ the agreement of two states to 
‘‘submit their dispute to arbitration may arise either from the 
‘* spontaneous action of the states themselves, or from the inter- 
‘* vention of some friendly power, or from the compulsion brought 
‘“to bear by some state or confederation possessing a superior 
** power.” 

We next inquire as to the appointment of a tribunal. The 
evidence seems to show that the honour of the position made 
any State willing to act, at any rate in the period when Rome was 
accustomed to refer inter-stata!l differences to arbitration. Historical 
friendship, kinship, recognised judicial capacity, distinguished 
position, were grounds of selection. Sometimes a single private 
arbitrator was chosen. The Delphian oracle rarely arbitrated. A 
single State of good standing was commonly chosen even when 
Rome came upon the scene. She frequently delegated the work to 
some free community, having previously laid down the rule govern- 
ing the case. States acting as arbitrators delegated the work to 
courts of varying size. In the Milesian arbitration between Sparta 
and Messenia, the court had the maximum nuinber of members, 600, 
and we get courts of 334, 301, 204, 151, and 101 judges. But courts 
of three, five, or nine members were more common, and sometimes 
a large court delegated work to a committee. The court seems to 
have had a President and a Secretary. Evidence—historical, oral, 
and by deposition and archive—was given, and a ‘“‘ view,”’ if 
necessary, was undertaken. The judges were sworn, and the case 
was argued by delegates of the parties. The judges decided by 
vote, and probably where more than one State arbitrated, the States 
voted by panels. The result was arrived at with great care and was 
recorded, certainly by the victorious State, and probably by the 
arbitrating State. Penalties attached to the breach of an award, 
and the ancient tradition of decision by arbitration gave it a sanction 
that in a world ruled by custom was not lightly defied. The Greek 
record of arbitration has many lessons for our age, and Mr. Tod’s 
essay deserves the close study of all publicists. 
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SHAKESPEARE IN THE THEATRE? 


All students of Shakespeare will appreciate and be grateful for 
Mr. Poel’s careful and lucid analysis of the plays of Shakespeare 
as drama. Whether one agrees with the author of this treatise as 
to the return to the methods of producing the plays in the Eliza- 
bethan style or not, still the interest remains, and will always 
remain, as to the way in which Shakespeare both wrote and acted 
for the stage as it was in his time; other days, other ways. Had 
Shakespeare lived in the twentieth century, doubtless he would 
have availed himself of all the adjuncts of the stage of to-day, and 
his genius would not in any way have suffered from the setting. 
At the same time, we may be thankful, as Mr. Poel points out, that 
it was a necessity to describe the environment of his characters, as 
otherwise we should have lost some of the finest poetry of the plays. 
His were the seascape and the landscape of the pen, acting on the 
inner sight with a stronger hold than any scenery could have pro- 
duced on the minds of his auditors; his genius was untrammelled 
with accessories, and by holding the mirror up to Nature, never 
needed to darken the shadows, that the high lights might stand 
forth, but by giving to the tones and half tones their true value 
produced a picture that would not fade. 

The founder of the Elizabethan Stage Society, in the present 
volume, divides his work into four sections, dealing firstly with 
‘“ The Stage of Shakespeare ’’; secondly, ‘“‘ The Plays of Shake- 
““speare’’; thirdly, ‘‘Some Stage Versions’’; and lastly “A 
*“ National Theatre.’’ Mr. Poel lays great stress in his first paper 
on the necessity for a true appreciation of the plays, and that the 
student should have an intimate knowledge of the conditions under 
which they were acted. The Elizabethan stage being in every 
respect utterly different from the stage of the present day, he feels 
that without this knowledge the ordinary reader is quite incapable 
of understanding the many allusions to the contemporary stage, 
and can hardly believe it possible that Shakespeare wrote his plays 
to fulfil the requirements of his theatre ane of the actors who were 
to represent them. 

Mr. Poel gives a very full account of the Elizabethan theatre, 
showing that it was in no wise the bare and rough interior that has 
so often been depicted ; such playhouses would have given no point 
to the taunt of the Puritans, ‘‘ Behold the sumptuous theatre 
houses, a continual monument of London’s prodigality and folly.” 

It is interesting to note whence the boy actors who took the female 
characters were drawn. Noblemen of that day maintained a 
musical establishment for the services of their chapels, and when 


* Shakespeare in the Theatre, by William Poel. London : Sidgwick & Jackson Ltd. 
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not required by their masters they strolled the country, acting under 
the name of the noble in whose pay they were. Thus Shakespeare’s 
company first became known as ‘‘ Lord Leicester’s Servants,’’ 
then as the Lord Chamberlain’s, and afterwards, in the reign of 
King James, as the King’s Company; while as late as the Mid- 
Victorian era Shakespeare’s plays were acted at Drury Lane by 
‘* Her Majesty’s Servants.” 

There seems little doubt that the choir boys of Queen Elizabeth’s 
Chapel took the female parts, as they were required to be “* hand- 
‘* some and shapely,’’ as well as skilled in the art of minstrelsy, and, 
moreover, such boys could obtain better pay, as may be gathered, 
Mr. Poel states, from the following allusion taken from a contempo- 
rary play: ‘‘ Afore Heaven it is a sweet-faced child, methinks he 
‘* would show well in woman’s attire. I’ll help thee to three crowns a 
‘* week for him, an’ she can act well.’’ The apprentice was a feature 
of Shakespeare’s theatrical company, and, in consequence,a school of 
acting was established, which carried on the tradition of the theatre. 

Passing now to the second section of this work, ‘‘ The Plays of 
‘* Shakespeare,’’ Mr. Poel inveighs unremittingly against the first 
folio edition (1623) method of division of the plays into acts and 
scenes. In the early quartos which were published during the 
poet’s lifetime, and most probably printed from the author’s manu- 
script, there is no break in the continuity of the story ; the title-page 
gives the popular incidents and characters of the play, and there are 
also stage directions given which do not appear in later editions. 
These quartos, Mr. Poel urges, are the “‘ only copies of Shake- 
“‘speare’s plays that can with any authority be called acting versions, 
“‘because there is no shortening of the play by the omission of entire 
““scenes or characters.’’ That the actors of the Globe Theatre followed 
Hamlet’s directions to the players to speak ‘‘trippingly on the 
““tongue,’’ accounts in some measure for the shortness of time occu- 
pied in the acting of the play, generally a ‘‘ two hours traffic,’’ and 
this easy and rapid speaking conveyed truth and reality, and did 
away with the necessity of excessive pruning. 

With Mr. Poel’s analysis of Lady Macbeth’s character it is diffi- 
cult toagree. All intelligent readers or actors find in a part some 
special characteristic which appeals to them, upon which they base 
their understanding of the mind of the character, and bring into 
accord all the action of the part, without losing the keynote or 
dominating passion of the individuality portrayed. Thus every 
age brings a new Hamlet or Lady Macbeth, without falsifying the 
text in any way, and by bringing to the part his or her conception 
of the character as seen through the lens of his own experience, 
every actor gives something of himself to his impersonation. 

In his paper on ‘‘ A National Theatre,’’ the author contends that 
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tt is the duty of every dramatist to educate his audience at the 
expense of their patronage, and in no wise to pander to the taste of 
the day ; quoting Goethe, he exclaims, ‘‘ Nothing is more abhorrent 
‘““to a reasonable man than an appeal to the majority.’’ Every 
dramatist must be true to himself alone, and then he can be 
false to no man; reflecting human nature, he merely clothes it in 
the fashion of the hour, knowing full well that human passions 
are constant, and that future generations will discount the faults 
and foibles of yesterday, and look below the surface for the true 
delineation of character, which will never fail to appeal to that 
innate sense of truth with which every man in his higher moments 
is endowed. 

The history of thé various schemes for a memorial to Shakespeare 
are given in detail, and Mr. Poel ‘‘ looks upon a National Theatre as 
“an imperative need if the drama is to flourish,’’ and asks ‘‘ Where 
““is the advantage of a National Theatre in London unless there are 
““ existing at least six Repertory Theatres in the provinces, which 
““ may serve as training grounds for actors and for the experiments 
““of dramatists? ’’ That a National Theatre, generously endowed, 
may become a reality by the year 1916 should be the aim of all 
interested in the development of the art that Shakespeare ennobled 
for all time. 

S. de M. 


* * * 


ROMAN BRITAIN.* 


The second edition of Professor Haverfield’s essay on Roman 
Britain marks the growth of our knowledge on this vastly 
important subject. The influence of the Roman occupation on 
subsequent history is becoming more and more recognised, and 
the steady growth of our knowledge—so largely due to the wide 
grasp as well as the special learning of Professor Haverfield—must 
give us many editions of this book, the literary merits of which are 
hardly less noticeable than its historic value. The introductory 
essay on The Romanisation of the Empire is a model of suggestive 
thought: the ‘‘ growth of internal civilisation . . . formed the 
‘« , . . most lasting of the achievements of the Empire.’’ In 
the West the pressure of both official and non-official influence 
Romanised the provincials: ‘‘ the definite and coherent civilisation 
‘‘ of Italy took hold of uncivilised but intelligent men, while the 
‘* tolerance of Rome, which coerced no one into uniformity, made 
‘its culture the more attractive because it seemed the less 
‘‘inevitable.’? The Latin tongue and Roman material culture 
dominated the West, though in varying degrees: ‘‘ two main 


*The Romanisation of Roman Britain, by F. Haverfield. Second Edition greatly 
enlarged, with 21 Illustrations. Oxford : At the Clarendon Press (price 3s. 6d. net). 
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‘conclusions may here be emphasised. First, Romanisation in 
‘‘ general extinguished the distinction between Roman and pro- 
‘*vincial, alike in politics, in material culture, and in language. 
‘* Secondly, it did not everywhere and at once destroy all traces 
‘‘of tribal or national sentiments or fashions.’’ Professor 
Haverfield, arguing from the archeological evidence, refuses to 
regard Britain as an exception to this general rule—at any rate, 
the Britain extending to Aldborough (Isurium) in the North, 
Wroxeter (Viroconium) and Exeter in the West. Roman civil life 
extended from the south-east to these limits, and it was of the 
Gallic type. We are shown from archeological remains that not 
only the official or public language, but ‘‘ the speech of ordinary 
‘conversation ’’ was Latin. ‘‘ When we find a tile scratched over 
‘with cursive lettering—possibly part of a writing-lesson—which 
‘ends with a tag from the Aineid, we recognise that not even 
‘“Vergil was out of place here.’’ Even in the time of Gildas 
Latin was noster Lingua, and men were cives. The industrial 
classes in these ages were educated: “‘ there are, in truth, abundant 
“‘ evidences that the labouring man in Roman days knew how to 
‘““read and write at need.”’ 

Professor Haverfield does not include here all the evidence 
that the Roman educational system was well settled in Britain; 
it is not part of the scheme of the essay, but it confirms 
his archzological evidence. He recalls the fact that Tacitus 
tells us of the efforts of Agricola to introduce the liberal 
arts; that Martial states that the Gaulish schoolmasters taught 
the Britons oratory (vii. 148); that Demetrius, grammarian, 
taught in Britain (Plutarch, Hermes, xlvi. 156). He might have 
added that British bishops attended the Council of Ariminum in 
359; that Gratian’s vastly important educational decree of the year 
376 (Codex Theodosianus: XIII., tit. iii., cap. xi.) applied to 
Britain; that the Pelagian heresy of the year 429 stirred south-east 
Britain to the deeps, and showed us the residue of a cultured 
population well trained in grammar and rhetoric. Nor does the 
evidence stop there. School customs survived that were un- 
doubtedly of Roman origin, such as the payment of the master 
by honoraria in kind (the payment by annones of Roman times); 
cock-fighting, barring out. Educational methods survived, such 
as the use of wax tablets, and the colloquial method of instruction, 
while the Anglo-Saxon glossary of the eighth century gives us 
the technical terms of the Roman system. Moreover Bede, in 
describing the school founded by Sigberct in 630, tells of teachers 
and teaching, juxta morem Cantuariorem, and this must refer to 
an educational system in Kent that preceded the coming of 
Augustine in 595. South-East Kent never seems to have been 
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really devastated, and was full of churches that Augustine restored. 
Is there not more material to be drawn from the Theodosian Code 
and other legal sources ? 

Professor Haverfield shows how much material is to be drawn 
from the vestiges, ever increasing, of material civilisation. 
‘‘ Hypocausts and painted stucco, copied, though crudely, from 
*“ Roman originals, have been discovered in poor houses and in 
““mean villages. They formed part, even then, of the ordinary 
“environment of life. . . . There were in Britain splendid 
““ houses and poor ones. But a continuous gradation of all sorts of 
““ houses and all degrees of comfort connects them, and there is no 
“* discernible breach in the scale.’? The evidence of Art and of local 
government also shows that the life of the people was Roman life, 
and the exceptions of Celtic art survivals seem really to emphasise 
this fact. The secrets still hidden in the earth will, there can be 
little doubt, confirm year by year the soundness of the general 
position elaborated by Professor Haverfield. 


* * * 


GEORGE BORROW.* 


The memorial celebration of George Borrow, to be held at 
Norwich on July 5th, will take place on the 110th anniversary of 
the birth of this strange genius and brilliant writer. The house 
near Willow Lane, Norwich, in which Borrow lived and where 
his father died, has been bought by Mr. A. M. Samuel, the Lord 
Mayor of Norwich, and presented by him to the City as a permanent 
memorial of one of her greatest sons to serve as a museum of all 
manuscripts and objects that relate to the author of Lavengro. It 
would seem that now, more than thirty years after his death, this 
remarkable man is destined to come into his own. The Dictionary 
of National Biography in its notice of his life, written by Mr. Hake, 
an old friend, gives him but scant recognition: a thousand names 
are more prominent than his. And yet to-day the English- 
speaking world is slowly awaking to the belief that this strange 
linguist, this Gypsy by adoption and grace, this great giant of a 
man who shouldered his way through Europe largely to please 
himself and incidentally to carry Testaments of his own translating 
to the ragamuffins of the North and of the South, was a literary 
genius of the first magnitude, destined to shine beside, and very 
possible to outshine, the literary prodigies of his own race and 
time. The contemporary of Thackeray, Dickens, Carlyle, 


*The Life of George Borrow, Compiled from Unpublished Official Documents, his 
Works, Correspondence, &c., by Herbert Jenkins. With a frontispiece in photo- 
gravure and twelve other illustrations. John Murray (price tos. 6d. net). 
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Browning, Tennyson, it never occurred to his own generation to 
place him in their rank. His work, The Bible in Spain, was a 
success, not because of its literary merits, but because a large 
audience of religious people were tickled by a new note in religious 
literature. The works that demanded recognition on a purely 
literary basis did not receive it. It has remained for the twentieth 
century to discover him as it has discovered Samuel Butler. Is 
either discovery a permanent addition to the scanty stock of authors 
of the first rank? 

Mr. Herbert Jenkins’s Life of Borrow is a really notable book, 
excellently conceived in tone, in literary balance, in judicial 
estimate. A frank worship of Borrow is coupled with an earnest 
and successful estimate of his weaknesses, of the subtleties and 
inconsistencies of his nature, of his wonderful vanity, his pained 
consciousness of that vanity, his astonishing adaptability to 
environment, his endless courage, his tireless devotion to work 
and duty, his rough, rude, but never gross nature, his infinite 
tenderness, his passion for the open air and the open book of nature. 
Certainly no character more difficult to estimate than Borrow’s 
could be imagined. Ona nature built as largely, simply, and nobly 
as his physical frame, was grafted a mind of singular subtlety, the 
gift of tongues and an iron will. Whence these rare things came is 
impossible to say. A Cornish father, an East Anglian mother of 
Norman descent, an infancy spent in the “‘ trailing restlessness ”’ 
of a soldier’s family in days when the Napoleonic threat kept the 
English regiments ever marching and counter-marching; the 
crossing of races, the restless environment, no doubt, accounts for 
much, but it is almost impossible not to believe, as Miss Cobbe in 
her acrid way pretended to believe, that there was Rommany 
or perhaps Jewish blood somewhere. The Gipsies knew 
it if the Borrows or the Perfremonts did not know it. 
He was a brother to them, all the world over, and he 
could—a literally amazing fact when one remembers his 
nature—shoulder the badge of sufferance as well as any 
member of any wandering tribe. But he had a perseverance 
that was all English. His early struggles in literature under the 
oily and intolerable Sir Richard Phillips, the publisher, his superb 
work in Russia and Spain for the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, his literary efforts in later life when he had ceased to be 
famous—all illustrate this wonderful quality. The alliance between 
him and the Bible Society reflected abundant credit on both parties : 
but how the Bible Society tolerated George Borrow, or how George 
Borrow accommodated himself to the Bible Society, are mysteries 
that will never be revealed. Borrow was a veritable St. Paul and 
Caxton combined, and he seemed to live in a perpetual Day of 
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Pentecost. The Society in Earl Street lived in gasping astonish- 
ment, and were ready to believe and hear anything. But the 
alliance came to an end when Borrow turned and rent the unhappy 
Graydon, who, unpaid and scarcely thanked, laboured more 
abundantly than any other living Christian for the abolition of the 
Pope and the establishment of Evangelical Protestantism in the 
home of the Inquisition. Borrow was monstrously jealous of, and 
in fact suffered seriously from, Graydon’s almost insane zeal. 
With unusual nobility of character, Borrow eventually made 
amends for this, the chief flaw in his astounding career. The 
wonderful way in which he captured the esteem of persons, or 
rather men—for women disliked him—in every grade of life, forms 
one of the most interesting aspects of his character. From 
ambassadors and archbishops to tinkers, it was the same. Lord 
Clarendon, at Madrid, was his very obedient servant, and so was 
every friend that he possessed and every person that he employed. 
He gave good service to, and secured good service from, everyone 
with whom he was associated. 

Borrow was an apparition in this matter-of-fact world. He was 
always at the heart of a mystery; he loved a mystery, and chose to 
be a mystery. Wherever he went and wherever he turned, some 
mysterious adventure, some unimaginable stranger, was at his 
elbow. There was a touch of the charlatan in him, an honest 
charlatan. He spoke many tongues, but one feels some shadow of 
doubt if he spoke them really well. The evidence on the subject 
is confusing. His German in the early London days was not to be 
understood by Germans; his Welsh in the later days was very 
foreign Welsh. On the other hand, he was taken for a Manxman, 
and undoubtedly conversed fluently in endless tongues and dialects, 
and his achievements in Russia with the intolerable Manchu 
tongue were not more remarkable than his Gitano and Basque 
versions of the New Testament. The Spanish authorities 
empowered the public libraries to acquire these versions apparently 
as linguistic curiosities. Borrow achieved one purpose of his life: 
he really was a mystery, that combination of simplicity and 
complexity that is the despair of the psychologist. To solve this 
mystery Mr. Jenkins has gone as far as anyone is likely to go. 


* * * 


THE GYCLOPRA DIA OF :,EDUCATION#* 


Dr. Monroe’s Cyclopedia, like other works of the kind, improves 
as it advances towards completion. The great difficulty in making 
such a compilation really useful to the reader is to arrange the 


*4A Cyclopedia of Education, edited by Paul Monroe. Vol. IV.: Lib.-Pol. 
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material so that he can find readily the information of which he is 
in need. Mr. A. F. Leach’s article upon ‘‘ Education during the 
‘‘ Middle Ages,’’ though of course interesting in itself, is an 
example of excellent editorial work, as the opening paragraphs 
are packed with a number of cross references to articles containing 
a variety of interesting and historical data, which otherwise could 
not easily be found without an amount of laborious search through 
the various volumes. The one point which might be criticised in 
this volume is a weakness in details relating to English matters. 
Was the Editor having a joke when he asked a contributor from 
notorious Swansea to write the account of the National Society ? 

Almost at the opening of this volume is an informing article 
about libraries. In this country we have not yet grasped the 
fact that they are a part of the educational system. At present 
libraries are the concern of the same Government department 
as drains and other matters which bear upon the welfare of 
the body. When they are transferred to the Board of Education, 
then there may be some prospect of emulating with reasonable 
success the activities of the American libraries described in the 
article. The volume contains an unusual number of articles of a 
similar character upon subjects of first-rate importance, such as 
manual training, medical, musical, military and naval education, 
modern education and nursing education. The conclusions of the 
writer upon moral education may not altogether commend them- 
selves to English readers, but they at least deserve attention as 
showing the tendencies which are at work among educationalists. 
Dr. Henderson considers that— 


“6 


although the present movement in favour of more moral educa- 
tion has been greatly promoted by those interested primarily in 
the religious life, still comparatively few look for reform through 
an increase in the amount of religious instruction in the schools.”’ 


It is not so much increase in amount as definiteness and the 
equipment of the teachers for the giving of religious instruction for 
which a powerful and, as some believe, a growing section in this 
country are contending with vigour. In connection with the subject 
reference may be made to the article upon ‘‘ Pedagogy in the New 
‘“Testament,’’ which might with advantage have received more 
attention from the editorial blue pencil. 

Another strong feature of this volume is the number of English 
educational institutions which happen to fall within its scope. Dr. 
Hastings Rashdall contributes a long article on Oxford University : 
Liverpool and Manchester Universities, the London School of 
Economics, Merchant Taylors’ School, also receive attention. 
London University itself falls more naturally into association with 
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articles on the history of education in London by Mr. A. F. Leach, 
and of modern education within the county by Mr. Blair. It is not 
easy to find comprehensive, accurate, and up-to-date accounts such 
as these in available books. of reference; but still more difficult is 
it to obtain the information contained in the fourteen-page article 
about the educational aspect of missions. The opening sentences 
dealing with the history of the subject are not quite happily worded, 
and may even give a wrong impression, but the wide survey which 
the author makes is a valuable study, and, incidentally, is a strong 
testimony to the value of missionary work. 

It is impossible to give even examples of the varied contents of 
the volume, but on this occasion biography requires notice. Mr. 
Sadler is responsible for memoirs of Frederick Denison Maurice, 
Cardinal Newman, and Robert Owen. Mr. A. F. Leach contributes 
a notice of Milton, and Professor Holman deals with Pestalozzi. 

In spite of all the modern developments, and the study which 
is being given to the subject of education as shown in such an 
encyclopedia as this, there is occasion to consider seriously 
whether the ideal of the Middle Ages, so succinctly stated by Mr. 
Leach, was not the better. His suggestive summing up deserves 
quotation :— 

‘* Till the middle of the fifth century the object of education was 
to fit a man to be a good citizen and a successful man of the 
world. From the middle of the fifteenth century the same object 
began to be put forward, and from the middle of the sixteenth 
century became the accepted object of education. But in the 
thousand years between, education had a different object. The 
main object of education was no longer to prepare a man for this 
world, but for the next; no longer to make him a good citizen 
or to be successful in this life, but to be a good Christian and 


to attain successfully the world to come. For patriotism was 
substituted religion; for the promotion of society, the saving of 


a man’s soul.’’ 
CHE LAB 
oe NES eee 


SHORTER REVIEWS. 


In ‘‘ The Genesis of Parliamentary Reform ’’ (Constable, 1913), Mr. 
Veitch has produced a monograph of exceptional value. Beginning 
with a sketch of electoral anomalies in the middle of the eighteenth 
century, he traces the influence of Wilkes and the American War in 
the awakening of political interest. For a few years the champions 
of ‘‘ economical ’’ and Parliamentary reform co-operated, but when 
Burke carried his proposals most of the Whigs fell away. Pitt’s 
support raised the hopes of the Reformers high, and his sensational 
victory over Fox and North was, in part, due to their assistance; but 
on taking office, he found that he could not carry the Tory Party with 
him, and he never made another attempt to realise his ideal of a cleaner 
and more representative House. With the French Revolution came 
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a revival of Liberal activity and the formation of a number of political 
societies. It is the chief merit of the book to follow the activity of 
these bodies in minute detail and to recover their real opinions. Mr. 
Veitch shows that their correspondence with the leaders of the French 
Revolution was marked by exemplary moderation, and was confined 
to the period when France was still Royalist. A careful sketch of the 
Jacobin Club, based on the researches of Aulard, reminds English readers 
how the country was driven to Republicanism by the attempted flight 
of the King and the hostility of Europe. When, however, the horrors 
began, English opinion turned against even moderate changes, and 
the reformers were crushed by the Government with an iron hand. Any- 
one who has been taught to believe that England was in danger of 
revolution during the closing decade of the century should read these 
learned and impartial chapters. The book is at once an indictment of 
Pitt and a vindication of the essential patriotism and statesmanship of 


the Reformers. 
* * * 


The exceptional advantages of birth and upbringing enjoyed by Lady 
Paget, make her memoirs, ‘‘ Scenes and Memories,’’ by Walburga, 
Lady Paget—(Smith, Elder & Co., price 7s. 6d. net)—very pleasant 
reading. Her childhood was spent in Saxony, in a castle built by Henry 
the Fowler, of which a wing was told off for the children and their 
French and English governesses. The summer visits to Carlsbad or 
Marienbad, then the resort of all that was best in European society, made 
the children acquainted with the great names of France, Russia, and 
Austria, an excellent preparation for Lady Paget’s future life. When 
still a girl, the Prince of Prussia appointed her prospective lady-in-waiting 
to his future daughter-in-law, the Princess Royal of England, on her 
marriage. The large, simple life of those days, dignified and ample, with 
little excitement, yet happy and contented, is contrasted with the rush 
and hurry of to-day. The journey to Windsor for the Princess Royal’s 
marriage was appalling, cold and snowstorms, and London painfully 
dingy. But of Windsor Lady Paget writes enthusiastically, and also of 
the Queen, ‘‘ whose keen blue eyes saw everything,’’ the Prince Consort, 
exactly like his picture by Winterhalter, and the Princess Royal, who 
looked a child, and in fact was little more. Lady Paget writes of the 
pride of the Prince in his gifted daughter, and the worship of Prince 
Frederick William for his bride. The many incidents in the three years 
that Lady Paget was in attendance are well and graphically told ; her 
strong affection for and adoration of the Princess are without flattery. 
The marriage was unpopular from the first. The sympathies of the 
Court of Berlin were Russian, and the open preference for England and 
all things English shown by the Princess perhaps alienated the people. 
Lady Paget’s marriage to the British Minister at Copenhagen was only 
forgiven by the Princess as ‘* Sir Augustus was an Englishman.’’ To 
him is ascribed the ‘‘ discovery ’’ of the beautiful Danish Princess as a 
bride for the Prince of Wales. The description of the simple home-life 
of the Danish Royal family is very charming, and also the correspon- 
dence between Lady Paget and the Crown Princess, as she then was, 
over the proposed marriage. The royal romance was proceeding apace, 
when the tragedy of the Prince Consort’s death occurred. Lady Paget 
was unable to be present at the marriage, and did not see the Princess 
after she left Denmark till she returned with her eldest child to the 
adoring grandparents. The knotty question of Schleswig-Holstein is 
dealt with, Lady Paget’s German relations leading her to their side, while 
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Sir Augustus was a strong supporter of the Danes. In 1866 he was 
appointed to Lisbon, where they spent six months, Lady Paget revelling 
in its picturesque beauty. The next move was to Florence, for a time 
the capital of Italy, full of men who had made history, and where the 
white, or Royal party was supreme. Sir Augustus was an enthusiastic 
admirer of the ‘‘ Re Galantuomo’’ and the splendid band of men who 
had united Italy. In 1871 Lady Paget’s dearest hope was realised, and 
Sir Augustus was sent to Rome, now the real capital of Italy. Here the 
chaotic state which characterises a new capital was worse than that in 
Florence, bands of banditti making it necessary to carry arms at night. 
The description of the mixed multitude who considered they were 
entitled to the hospitality of the British Embassy is very amusing. The 
twelve years spent in ‘‘ sunny, mysterious Rome,’’ with its endless 
histories, were very fascinating, and details are given of the Court, and 
the relations of the Pope, Pius IX., and the King. The latter disliked 
Rome, believing it would, as it proved, be fatal to him, and returning 
whenever possible to Turin. King Humbert, like his father, clung to 
Piedmont ; his brilliant Queen, who loved splendour as much as the King 
hated it, still holds the popular imagination. Of the little prince, now 
King, it is told that the machinery at Woolwich interested him more than 
anything else in England, a taste he still retains. An amusing descrip- 
tion of a rest cure at Brixen, and some legends of Florence, the mys- 
terious city, complete a book well worth perusal. 


* * * 


The object of this book, ‘‘ Boswell the Biographer,’’ by George 
Mallory (Smith, Elder & Co., price 7s. 6d. net), as stated by the author, 
is to establish the genius of Boswell, and vindicate his character. 
While the ‘‘ Life of Johnson ”’ is his crowning achievement, the 
magnum opus of his life, the Boswellian ‘‘ Tour in the Hebrides,”’ the 
books on Corsica, and a number of essays in the ‘‘ London Magazine,”’ 
showed his literary activity. Boswell has hitherto been as much 
ridiculed as admired, his vanity, gaiety, even buffoonery, are insisted on, 
while the deeper side of his nature remains untouched. This view is 
disproved by Mr. Mallory, who in 300 closely reasoned pages shows a 
serious side to his hero’s character, hitherto unrecognised. Boswell’s 
father, Lord Auchinlick, a Scotch judge of the dour variety, had 
ambitions for his son in his own profession, and his contempt for 
Dr. Johnson as ‘‘a dominie who kept a schule and called it an 
‘* academy,’’ led him to consider his son’s infatuation as that of 
“‘a fule.’’ Boswell’s first literary achievement was ‘‘ An Account of 
‘* Corsica and Memoir of Pascal Paoli.’? The two years spent in 
Corsica aroused his enthusiasm for the simple probity of their leader 
and the struggle of the people for freedom. The book was well received 
both at home and abroad. Through his exertions money was sent out, 
and £700 worth of ordnance supplied to Corsica. Boswell became 
the champion of Corsican liberty, and was known as Paoli Boswell and 
Corsican Boswell long before he was dubbed Johnson’s Boswell. 
The door of literary and social success seemed now opened, but the 
incurable vanity which led him to personate a Corsican bandit at the 
Shakespeare Jubilee, and to advertise his performance in the ‘‘ Gentle- 
‘‘ man’s Magazine,’’ was, Mr. Mallory considers, the tragedy of his 
life. The hero worship which attached him to two great men, Paoli 
and Johnson, was not only, as generally believed, to bring himself 
forward, but from real admiration for the high qualities possessed by 
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these very different objects of admiration. The endless love affairs— 
for Boswell was nothing if not ‘‘ amorous ’’—the practical jokes, which 
strike the reader of to-day as more indecorous than amusing, form 
a combination of somewhat opposing characteristics. Boswell was 
religious, yet cynical; extravagant in most matters; for a short time 
a Roman Catholic, to the intense grief of his austere Presbyterian 
father ; his objects in life pleasure and social success, coupled with an in- 
dulgence in drink which he never overcome ; it was only when he was 
under the influence of Johnson that his better nature came to the front. 
The very real and strong affection between the mighty strength of 
Johnson and the fresh brightness of Boswell shows there must be 
something deeper than the ephemeral qualities with which the latter 
is usually credited. Boswell was not successful either at the bar or in 
politics, though he appears to have had a certain liking for his profession- 
It is as the biographer of Johnson that his fame is unrivalled, a result 
which would much have surprised Lord Mackintosh if, which is im- 
probable, he had believed it. Miss Burney disliked Boswell; so did 
Mrs. Thrale, to whom the constant reporting of every word and gesture 
of Johnson was especially worrying. Sir Walter Scott gives an account 
of Boswell’s visits to prisoners on the eve of their execution, and his 
efforts to make them laugh by his buffoonery. Mr. Mallory suggests 
that his piety, as well as his jests, may have been a comfort to them in 
their last hours. As a father and a Jandlord Boswell was excellent, 
and Mr. Mallory has established his contention that, ‘‘ if-it was easy 
‘* not to respect Boswell, it was difficult not to love him.”’ 
¥ * * 


Mr. J. Hay Colligan, in his learned volume, ‘‘ The Arian Movement 
‘‘in England ’’ (Manchester : at the University Press, price 3s. 6d. net), 
begins by dwelling on the curious terminology used in the eighteenth 
century campaign against Trinitarianism. The term Trinitarian was 
first used by Servetus, in 1553, aS meaning a supporter of Catholicism. 
The word Unitarius (signifying ‘‘ the unipersonality of the Godhead ’’), 
though first used on the Continent, was rejected by Faustus Socinus in 
Poland when, in 1579, an Anti-Trinitarian confession of faith was drawn 
up. Hunted out of Poland, these Anti-Trinitarians found shelter in 
Prussia and the Low Countries. The doctrines of Socinus, as modified 
by the sectaries of Holland, were brought to England by Henry Hed- 
worth, who died in 1705. He probably invented the name Unitarian. But 
before this there had been an independent Anti-Trinitarian movement in 
England: John Bedle (1615-62), John Knowles and John Fry and Paul 
Best were the leaders of the movement, which took various forms as it 
came under Continental influence, Arian, Socinian, Sabellian. These 
various divisions of Anti-Trinitarianism were deeply divided. The Arian 
accepted the divinity but not the Godhead of Christ, while the Socinian 
held to the purely human nature of our Lord. It is not possible here to 
do more than draw attention to this careful account of the controversy, 
beginning with the publication by Herbert Croft, Bishop of Hereford 
(1603-1691), of The Naked Truth. Thomas Firmin, John Wallis (Savilian 
Professor of Geometry at Oxford), William Sherlock, Robert South, 
joined in the fray, which rent both Nonconformity and the Establishment. 
English theological life was stirred to the deeps. The Act of Toleration 
had opened the floodgates, and seven doctrines of the Trinity divided the 
attention of men. In 1695 the University of Oxford imperatively inter- 
vened in favour of the Catholic doctrine ; John Locke, almost a Socinian, 
waged war with Sherlock, and Bossuet’s criticism of Protestantism was 
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more than justified. We have mentioned these fundamental points. 
Mr. Colligan will take the reader through the 18th century, and enable 
him to watch the Cambridge movement, and realise how learning and 
scholarship went hand in hand with heresy in an age when orthodoxy 
had forgotten both education and the social problem. 


SO + oo 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


The second volume of Mr. Henry W. Clark’s ‘‘ History of English 
‘“Nonconformity’’ (Chapman & Hall, 1913) completes a useful and 
scholarly work. Beginning with the Restoration, he sketches the defeat 
of Presbyterianism, the conflict with reactionary Anglicanism which 
culminated in the Toleration Act of 1689, the revival of religion by 
Wesley and Whitefield, and the struggle for equality which filled the 
nineteenth century and is not yet wholly victorious. In addition to the 
narrative of events and the portrait gallery of preachers and writers, 
Mr. Clark devotes continual attention to the relation between concrete 
and ideal Nonconformity. ‘‘ The Nonconformist spirit,’’ he declares, 
‘“ holds that life must make organisation, and that organisation is value- 
““less unless it is thus made by life.’’ ‘Tried by this lofty test, he judges 
certain periods with considerable severity, though never without a 
certain sympathy. ‘‘ We have seen,’’ he concludes, ‘‘ how the true 
““ Nonconformist spirit called and called, sometimes unheard, sometimes 
‘“ dimly heard, sometimes welcomed with joy. For all its declensions 
‘* and all its failures, Nonconformity has not lived and worked in vain.”’ 

* * aX 


Mr. M. Fothergill Robinson, in his book entitled ‘‘ The Spirit of 
‘““ Association : being some account of the Guilds, Iriendly Societies, 
‘* Co-operative Movement, and Trade Unions of Great Britain ’’ (John 
Murray, price 6s. net), shows us the evolutionary process of voluntary 
associative effort, and the significance it has for us to-day, when volun- 
tary effort of this sort is necessarily supplemented by State aid. ‘‘ The 
‘““ task I have set myself in the present volume is to examine some of the 
‘* achievements of the spirit of association in our country in the past ; to 
‘“ show something of the way in which our people, from earliest times, 
‘‘ have combined to provide mutually for sickness, burial, accident, fire, 
‘“ shipwreck, and disaster ; to place themselves under common rules to 
‘‘ keep the peace, to avenge violence, to control the conditions of labour 
‘‘and trade, and to promote laws to mitigate the effects of unbridled 
““ competition.’’ A book on such a subject is of the greatest possible 
value at the present time, when a new development of voluntary effort, 
particularly in association with education, is the answer of the national 
spirit of association to the almost excessive measure of State interference. 
The author very rightly says that ‘‘the future of associative effort 
‘« depends in no small degree on the wisdom which the statesmen of the 
‘« future may exhibit in invoking State aid without quenching the forces 
‘* of spontaneous organisations.’’ We believe that voluntary associative 
effort is about to take an immense step forward. We must be careful 
to bring all, irrespective of creed or party, into voluntary work. It is 
only by such work that State interference ever becomes really effective. 
The author of this very clearly written book traces for us the history of 
the guilds, of the friendly societies—which were possibly Masonic—co- 
operation, and, lastly, trades unions, during two centuries. 
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Mr. Percy L. Parker, the editor of London Opinion, has done an 
interesting and important piece of work, in collecting these con- 
sidered judgments—(“‘ Character and Life,’’ Messrs. Williams & Nor- 
gate, price 3s. 6d. net)—on the nature of ‘character, from the point of 
view of men of such different minds as Dr. Russel Wallace, Migs]. AS 
Hobson, Mr. Walter Crane, Mr. Harold Begbie, and the late Dr. Emil 
Reich. Dr. Wallace holds the view that acquired characteristics are not 
inherited, that ‘‘ Character (which is really the aggregate of the intel- 
‘“‘lectual and moral faculties), in order to be progressively developed, 
‘“must be acted upon by some form of natural selection. . . . Those 
‘““ special faculties which build up Character can only be preserved and 
‘“ increased inasmuch as they are of use to the individual or to the race, and 
“this utility must be of such a nature as in times of stress and danger 
‘“ to be of life-preserving value.’’ Dr. Wallace is inclined to think that 
‘there is no good evidence of any considerable improvement in man’s 
‘* average intellectual and moral status during the whole period of human 
‘“history.’’? This he thinks due to the want of a selective agency 
leading to this result. But surely the example of Christ, and in a lesser 
degree, of any good man or woman, is such an agency. But Dr. 
Wallace concludes that ‘‘ the higher mental or spiritual nature of man 
‘is not the mere animal nature advanced through the survival of the 


‘fittest. . . . All the evidence points in the direction of some 
‘* spiritual influence, analogous to that which first initiated the organised 
“life of the plant.’? Dr. Wallace looks for advance to improvement of 


character from education and selection by marriage. Mr. Hobson feels 
that human progress must be delayed until there is equality between man 
and man, and man and woman, with equality of opportunities. Mr. Crane 
holds that in the ‘‘larger conception of beauty, as the spirit of love, har- 
‘“ mony, and unity, which comprehends in itself the sense of order, propor- 
‘“tion, and fitness, beauty has a very important moral and intellectual 
‘“bearing.”’ Mr. Begbie declares that ‘‘as soon as the Bohemian 
“realises that the end of life is character, and that all existence is a 
spiritual experience, he will stand more firmly on his feet, and sin will 
‘more swiftly pass over him.’’ Dr. Reich dwells in a striking survey of 
world history, on ‘‘ the part which has been played in its making by men 
‘“of strong character.’’ The whole book is full of interest, and raises 
many a fundamental debate. 

* 


«¢ 


* 


Madame Moret’s translation into English of “‘ Kings and Gods of 
‘“ Egypt ’’ (Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, price 7s. 6d. net), by her hus- 
band, M. Alexandre Moret, the eminent Egy ptologist, will be welcomed. 
These essays were originally delivered as lectures in the Musée Guimet, 
or written as articles in the ‘‘ Revue de Paris.’’ The story opens with 
Queen Hatshopsitu and her Temple, built about 1,500 B.c. This wonder- 
ful temple at Deir-el-Bahari shows that long before Grecian times ‘‘ the 
‘“ Egyptians fully appreciated the delicate and harmonious grace of the 
‘* peristyle.’” The Queen seems to have been a wonderful woman. 
Despite her reign of twenty years we have no official records. All were 
destroyed as the result of some fierce family feud as to right of succes- 
sion—a question of woman’s rights. The struggle is described by 
M. Moret from the records on the defaced walls of Deir-el-Bahari. She 
died in peace, but her tomb in the Valley of the Kings has not yielded 
us the mummy of this beautiful queen. We can but mention the titles of 
some of the other lectures : The Religious Revolution of Amenophis IV. 
(c. 1370 B.c.), by which the God Amon-R& was disestablished and dis- 
endowed ; the Story and Passion of Osiris ; the Immortality of the Soul 
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in Egyptian Faith; the Mysteries of Isis; Some Legendary Journeys 
by Egyptians in Asia, such as the story of Sinouhit (c. 2000 B.c.) and 
of Unamonu, a hall-keeper at Karnak (c. 1100 B.c.). These travels form 
a distinct department of Egyptian literature. We have, finally, lectures 
on Homer and Egypt, and the Reading of Hieroglyphics. Altogether it 
is an attractive book. 

* * * 

‘‘ The Fringe of the East ’’ (Messrs. Macmillan, price 12s. net), by Mr. 
Harry Charles Lukach, is an account of a ‘‘ journey through past and 
““ present provinces of Turkey,’’ immediately before the revolution in 
Constantinople in 1908. Starting from Athens, Mr. Lukach and Mr. 
H. P. Gordon first visited the monasteries of the Levant. There are 
no less than 82 monasteries in the island of Cyprus, and these settlements 
are scattered on this scale through the Levant, and exercise not only 
influence but hospitality. The photographs of these curious places are 
excellent. From Athos the travellers worked their way to Rhodes, of 
which Mr. Lukach says: “‘ its fortifications, one of the noblest monu- 
‘* ments which medizval military art has ever produced, certainly the best 
‘* preserved, the most extensive of all that survive, enclose what has been 
“said to be the most perfect specimen extant of a fifteenth century 
‘* French town, complete in every detail.’ From Rhodes they passed to 
Cyprus: ‘‘ St. Hilarion overlooks . . . one of the most charming regions 
‘“of Cyprus. Here the olive and caroub trees are ampler than elsewhere, 
‘‘ the verdure richer ; elsewhere the cyclamen ‘ never blows so red.’ ”’ 
Two chapters are devoted to Jerusalem, and four more to the Holy 
Land. So the travellers pass north to Aleppo and the Euphrates, and 
find space to tell the famous story of Abgar of Edessa, and his cor- 
respondence with our Lord. The story is something more than legend. 
The inscription, found in 1900 at Ephesus, containing the letter of Christ 
is not mentioned here. The journey came to its end by way of Antioch 
and the Syrian coast. It is an admirable book, and will be widely read. 

* * * 


‘* The Position of Landscape in Art,’’ by Cosmos (George Allen & 
Co., 3s. 6d. net), is a courageous if a somewhat annoying book. The 
writer has many daring and unexpected things to say, but puts them 
in such a way as to alienate rather than invite the sympathy of his 
‘readers. | He speaks his mind frankly in opposing Whistler and the 
Impressionist school (and in these days this requires more than usual 
audacity), but at the same time he falls equally foul of Ruskin and the 
Pre-Raphaelites. It is most surprising to be told that Ruskin was, in 
point of fact, the founder of impressionism in England ; “‘ of course, the 
‘“cult was quickly repudiated by Ruskin,’’ says Cosmos, ‘‘ but. the soil 
‘* was too fruitful for the seed to lie dormant, and so the Impressionist 
‘‘ school became settled in England.’’ In short, the author seems 
to be at variance with all critics from Ruskin to Mr. Ronody, 
and with all schools from Post-Impressionism to Pre-Raphaelism ; but 
this point of view seems most directly opposed to that of Mr. 
Haldane Macfall, who, curiously enough, is not mentioned through- 
out the book. Perhaps Cosmos feared to mention Mr. Macfall, 
lest the attention of his readers should be turned to the works of that 
very warlike critic. That, by the way, is given as Ruskin’s reason for 
not mentioning the writings of Lessing throughout his works. 

* % * 

Mr. Alfred Perceval Graves, the President of the Irish Literary 
Society, has not unfittingly used his fine gift of poetry to put into English 
verse various examples, ancient and modern, of Welsh poetry. The 
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Bishop of St. Asaph’s foreword is perhaps the best praise that a critic 
could give the book, for the Bishop, as a fine Welsh scholar, pays a 
tribute to the accuracy of the translations, and adds ‘‘ whether Mr. 
‘“ Graves has not achieved more and produced work that deserves to 
‘‘take its place in the fine company of English lyrics, I leave to more 
‘‘ competent critics to say.’’ We do not propose to rush in where a 
great Welsh Bishop fears to tread, but we should like to pay a tribute 
to the verses, which do much by alliteration and assonance to produce the 
timbre of Welsh music. Llywarch Hen’s ‘‘ The Tercets ’’ is excellent, 
with its wavering, melancholy note. The ‘‘ Elegy on Sion Glyn”’ is 
beautiful indeed, while ‘‘ My Chosen One ’’ (Hywel ab Owain) has the 
true poetic note. Lovers of music will love this book, which should 
circulate through the three kingdoms, as well as the principality. 
* * * 


That the young people of the day have enormous educational advan- 
tages over their parents is as trite as it is true; and of this the book 
before us (‘‘ The Making of the Nations: France,’’ by Cecil Headlam, 
Adam & Charles Black, price 7s. 6d. net), destined, in the words of 
the modest preface, to be of use in public schools and universities, as 
well as to the general reader, is an illustration. To trace the history 
of the French people from the cave-dwellers of the Paleolithic Age, to 
give a clear general idea of the development of the race, of the history, 
geography, politics, and life in general of the French people throughout 
these centuries, and to give this information in a bright, graphic style, 
is no mean achievement. Of making many histories there is no end, 
but if the rest of the series is equal to Mr. Headlam’s ‘‘ France,’’ it 
ought to prove a great success. The illustrations are profuse and well 
chosen, and the maps and plans full of interest to the reader and student 
alike. 

* * * 

‘Buddhism and Science,’’ by Paul Dahke, translated from the 
German by The Bhikkhu Silacara (Messrs. Macmillan, price 7s. 6d. 
net), gives us in excellent English an interesting account of Buddhism 
as a philosophy and a religion, that is to say, as a method of realising 
and presenting to the soul the entire world process. It seems hardly 
true to speak of Buddhism as “‘essentially alien to us, a sort of 
‘“mental curiosity.’? That is true only from the religious point of 
view; as a philosophy the Buddhist doctrine of Everlasting Becoming 
is a salient feature of all modern thought. Again we are beginning 
to apply in religious as well as scientific thought the doctrine of 
the conservation of energy, though we should say that the denial by 
Buddhism of the perpetuity of the Ego that exists here and now 
infringes that scientific law. Those who are interested in the ‘‘ actual 
‘* world-view ’’ that here is claimed as solely furnished by the Buddha 
will read this interesting and curious book. ‘ 

* * * 

We must notice the publication of a very useful timely book by Mr. 
Arthur P. Poley, entitled ‘‘ The Federal Systems of the United States 
‘‘and the British Empire : their Origin, Nature, and Development ”’ (Sir 
Isaac Pitman, Ltd., price 12s. 6d. net). We see contrasted ‘‘ the four 
‘‘ ereat systems of Government of the United States, Canada, Australia, 
‘‘and South Africa,’’ and the author says that this ‘‘ may perhaps claim 
‘“to break new ground, and to be of general Imperial interest.’? The 
theme is certainly one of very real importance, and will attract the atten- 
tion of jurists and publicists as well as students of political developments 
and interactions. 


AS HOLIDAY AMONG THE: SERVIANS: 


UR party, went to the Balkans in the first days of June with 
no object, political or other, except to make holiday. We 
went and we have returned with no partisanship for Bulgaria or 
for Servia or for Greece. Only we were glad that Turkish rule had 
been ended, and we hoped that peace would be preserved. It may 
be interesting to record a little of what we saw and of what we 
heard said out there during the all too brief weeks that divided the 
signature of peace with Turkey from the outbreak of war between 
the victorious allies. 
_ We started out with introductions for Bulgaria as well as for 
Servia and Greece. But it was clear that owing to the situation 
we must choose between the Bulgarian route and the Serbo-Greek 
route. We found at Belgrade that the Servian Government would 
actively assist our journey through Uskub, thence north through 
Servian Albania, and southwards again through Monastir to their 
Greek friends at Salonika. We could not tell whether, if we went 
on to Sofia instead of taking this route, the Bulgarians would send 
us about in Thrace so freely, or be able to pass us through into 
Constantinople. So, on the principle of securing the bird in the 
hand, we accepted the generous hospitality offered us by the 
Servians through M. Pachitch. 

The general physical features of the districts freed last winter 
from the Turks by the Servian arms are the same as those of the 
Italian landscape, but without Italian civilisation. Great limestone 
mountains, of magnificent shape but too often bare, enclose broad 
fertile plains and river valleys. The physical features are all on a 
big scale. The Vardar valley with its mountains, seen from above 
Uskub, is somewhat like the Arno, without Florence. If we make 
the comparison with some of the more backward parts of South 
Italy, which almost reach the level of wretchedness that prevails 
throughout Macedonia, the outward features of the landscape are 
much the same. Servia proper, on the other hand, is a well 
cultivated and fairly well wooded country, not specially ‘‘ Mediter- 
‘ranean ”’ in its general aspect, in fact in parts curiously English. 
And the Servian peasant who has had one or two generations of 
freedom from the Turk is immeasurably more _ prosperous, 
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upstanding, and clean in house and person than his less fortunate 
‘* Macedonian brother.”’ 

The Monastir district, always regarded as the heart of the 
Macedonian problem under the Turk, and now the bone of 
contention between Serb and Bulgar, consists of grey limestone 
mountains, with no trees and occasional brushwood—enclosing the 
great plain of Perlepe and Monastir, a hedgeless unbroken surface, 
long ago cleared of all natural vegetation, part of it bare campagna 
and part unenclosed arable. Across this plain the Servian 
army last winter fought its way for a week, waist deep in 
water. The peasants who cultivate it are mostly Christian, 
‘* Macedonian Slavs’’—whether Bulgarian or Servian is now 
being decided by that precise instrument of ethnographical science, 
the bayonet. They live in large villages or towns, going out great 
distances to cultivate their crops; for under the late régime they 
lived in terror of the Turkish soldiery, and of the rival Christian 
‘* Komitadjis ’’ raiding from the mountains around. 

The Turk has gone, and it is to be hoped that, however the new 
war ends, the ‘‘ Komitadjis’’ will go too. But when we were 
there in June the Bulgarian’s ‘‘ Komitadjis ’’ were already “‘ out’ 
in the mountains above Perlepe, petrels foreboding the storm of 
war that has since broken again over the unhappy land. Our host 
of the evening, the Servian Commandant of Perlepe, went 
off into the hills early next morning to locate these un- 
welcome visitors, and on the road over the plain to Monastir we 
saw groups of peasants of the Servian persuasion being armed to 
defend their villages in case of raid. On the same road were also 
Turkish prisoners going home with their goods, well out of it, with 
what thoughts on the existing situation I know not! 

The Servians are playing for Moslem support in their newly 
acquired territories, frightening their new subjects with stories of 
the ill-treatment of Moslems by the Bulgarians in Thrace. This 
policy is at least to some extent successful. The few Moslems with 
whom one of our party conversed in Arabic declared themselves 
much alarmed at the prospect of the coming of the dreaded 
Bulgars. There has been some exodus of Moslems from the 
Servian part of Macedonia, and it had not stopped entirely in June, 
for I saw a shipload of Turkish families from Komanovo district 
leaving Salonika by steamship, the poor veiled women and their 
children dragging their copper pots along the quay and trailing off 
to starvation in Asia. Allah provide for them there, for no one else 
will! But the exodus from Macedonia is less than that which is 
reported as going on from Thrace by way of Rodosto and the 
Eastern Aigean ports. Whether or not this is due to the greater 
severity of the Bulgars towards the Moslems I have no means of 
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judging. But of course the Servians say it is, and boast themselves 
the friends of the Turk and the protectors of Islam. 

During the war last winter, according to the best local informa- 
tion, including English evidence, there were no massacres of 
Christian by Moslem or of Moslem by Christian in any of the 
towns—e.g., Komanovo, Uskub, Kopriilii, Perlepe, or Monastir, 
although in every case such massacres were fully expected by the 
trembling adherents of either faith as an accompaniment of the 
battles in the neighbourhood. So, too, in Salonika, where Jew, Turk 
and Greek expected massacre, all were alike agreeably disappointed. 
But in some of the smaller villages the Christian inhabitants 
avenged their wrongs of ten years before on their neighbours. We 
saw one destroyed village between Kopriilii and Perlepe. But the 
Turks did relatively little harm in retiring, and the Servian 
soldiers, it is alleged, brought safety to all wherever they arrived in 
Macedonia. Of Servian Albania I shall speak below. 

In the Komanovo region there was in June no prospect of 
distress, according to the report of the energetic and popular priest 
of that town; he had been thrice bastinadoed by the Turk for his 
patriotism, and he recounted to us how he and the notables 
of the town escaped massacre by bribing the gaolers to lock out 
the Turkish soldiery from their prison, on the day of the great 
battle when the Turks fled for ever from Komanovo. He said 
that the crops thereabouts were nearly all sown this year, and that 
it is a particularly good season, and that the army has been a fine 
market. But we had reason to suppose that the local Moslems had 
not all shared in this general prosperity. Further south, and 
particularly near Monastir, only half the ordinary crop has been 
sown, and the course of trade has been rudely interrupted. 
Fortunately, the season is a good one, but even when we were there 
in June it was thought that there would be much distress in Southern 
Macedonia in a few months. And now that this new war has come, 
the whole country can hardly fail to be submerged in abject misery. 

In these territories newly acquired from the Turk and now being 
guarded against the Bulgar, there was, of course, no way of 
proceeding except as guests of the Servian army in occupation, 
and very kind hosts we found them. Every night we sat at a new 
mess table, talking a concoction of the languages of Western 
Europe to Generals, Staff Officers, Colonels, and Captains. And 
so we heard at first hand the stories of the campaign of Novi Bazar, 
of the march through the Albanian mountains to the sea, of 
Komanovo, Perlepe, and Monastir battles, from the lips of the 
men who last winter, by mountain and plain, through brushwood 
hills and flooded rivers, were at death grips with the barbarian, 
then still dreaded, in amphibious marches and battles that lacked 
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the sacred correspondent, and will probably always remain most 
imperfectly known to the military historian. _ 

These also are the men who for the last six months had been 
dealing, not unsuccessfully, with the Albanian and Macedonian 
administrative problems, warding off disorder and famine from 
these sad regions. They are now co-operating with civilian mayors 
and judges appointed from Belgrade, but it is still the military 
commandants who are the ultimate authority. Many of the senior 
officers, tried by time and hardship and responsibility, had faces 
such as only good and modest and brave men acquire as sign of 
service near the end of life. The morale and self-respect of the 
whole army, and the confidence of the troops in their leaders, was 
very high—a new thing in Servia, and the result of the late war. 
But the shadow of the coming conflict with Bulgaria lay heavy on 
them all. They did not wish for the new war, or thirst for the 
blood of the Bulgarians; but they regarded it as ‘‘ inevitable’ (ce 
béte de mot), and were willing to fight again rather than give up 
Monastir which they had won with such hard fighting, and where 
so many of their comrades had fallen in the last battle against 
Djavid. We never once heard a prophecy either of victory or of 
defeat in the approaching war with Bulgaria. Three hundred 
thousand Servians were being kept from their farms month after 
weary month, and they were beginning to think that they would 
never get back till they had fought it out with the Bulgars, and so 
made an end. 

Such was the feeling when we were among them in June. And 
now, as I write safe here in England, the long threatened 
catastrophe is taking place out there. The old officers who were so 
courteous and obliging; the young officers who shared their tents 
with us at night and danced the “‘ kolo’”’ for our entertainment; 
the peasant-soldiers who waited on us in camp, or escorted us en 
route with such considerate and eager service, yet with the frank 
equality of the yeoman freeholder—such men by the thousands are 
now being blown and hacked to pieces on those bare, grey, lime- 
stone mountains, far from all help or knowledge, in battles that no 
man will record, dying cheerfully in the hope that they may destroy 
an equal number of equally good men fetched up from Bulgarian 
farmsteads, that so the perils of ‘‘ arbitration ’’ may be avoided by 
both nations! Such a war is indeed the bankruptcy of reason and 
“‘ the grave of all good.’ Swift said the last word on war, and for 
once was not too bitter. 

Even the tourist can see that the territories newly evacuated by 
the Turk must require large public expenditure and a generation of 
peace and quiet before they can be brought near to the level of 
~vilisation even of the Servia that has annexed them. Roads have 
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to be made, to say nothing of railways; education, irrigation, and . 
sanitation have to be set up; decent houses have to be built; peace 
and order, now dependent on the presence of the whole conscript 
army of Servia, have to be secured as the normal civil condition. 
The work done in Western Europe from the fifteenth to eighteenth 
centuries has to be done out there in the twentieth. It cannot be 
done without money, and if Servia, Greece, and Bulgaria cannot 
after the war compose their quarrels, there will be no money for 
peaceful purposes. Weé shall have fortresses instead of schools, 
and rifles instead of ploughshares. The peasant will continue to 
scratch one-third of the good part of the soil of Macedonia with 
the primitive methods he now uses, and to leave the other two- 
thirds waste. His houses will still be filthy. Fear will still haunt 
him as he assembles at night for safety in vast villages. The 
persecution of Greek ‘‘ rebels’ in Thrace by Bulgarian rulers; of 
Bulgar or Servian Macedonians by the rulers, whoever they are to 
be, of Monastir; the ‘‘ Komitadjis’’ in the hills, the reprisals and 
the universal terror of all men will continue the tale of the old 
miseries encouraged and inflicted by the Turk. On these terms the 
Macedonian Slav, whether he be ascribed Servian or Bulgar, will 
not rise, as he otherwise might, to the level of the Servian peasant 
freeholder. And the Servian peasant himself, who is by no means 
one of the least satisfactory types of European humanity, may go 
downhill under the weight of his military ambitions and racial 
feuds. 

The Servian peasant is a very democratic and independent 
person. Unlike his Hungarian neighbour, he knows no feudal lord 
or big landowner. And he has had his period of eschewing 
military glory and desiring ‘‘retrenchment’”’ and a quiet life. 
After the restoration of constitutional government that followed 
the murder of King Alexander ten years ago, during the very 
gradual national revival that ensued, the peasants sent radical 
deputies to Parliament to express their desire for economy. 
Against them stood the military party, but the army was not then 
popular, because one part of it had supported the late King’s 
tyranny and another part had murdered him in a manner that 
caused scandal even among his Servian subjects. Also the army 
then had no record save of defeats by Turk and Bulgar. But the 
hands of the military party were strengthened by that section of the 
Radicals who wished to arm against Austria. The economic 
dependence on Austria was shaken off by successful efforts to find 
markets elsewhere. As Bulgaria had twenty years before thrown 
off the galling patronage of Russia, so did Servia throw off the 
Austrian yoke. But an important party is not content with this, 
but aims at ‘‘ freeing their brothers,’’ the South Slavs of Bosnia, 
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Croatia, and Slavonia. This anti-Austrian party is some- 
times called the ‘‘ Piedmontese’’ party. Books about Piedmont 
are common in Belgrade, one does not at first see why. It is 
because many aspire to see Servia do for the South Slavs what the 
Piedmontese did for the other Italians. This ambitious design 
necessitated large armaments, and the annexation of Bosnia- 
Herzegovina by Austria gave the movement strength in Servia. 
Owing to the folly of the Young Turks in continuing to ill-treat 
the Christians, these armaments, made against Austria, were 
suddenly diverted against Turkey. But in the view of the 
‘‘ Piedmontese’’ party, which, to judge by what we heard, is 
strong in the Servian army, the Turkish war was merely a prelude, 
however useful or necessary, to expansion northwards. They have 
no thought of making Uskub, which was the ancient Servian 
capital, into the modern capital: for Uskub looks south. Belgrade 
looks north, and so does the ‘‘ Piedmontese ’’ party. 

The Turkish war has made the military party the controllers of 
the State, and temporarily eclipsed all their rivals. Previously, 
the army with so poor a record was but little respected. But the 
unbroken tale of victories in every theatre of war entered by the 
Servian forces iast year has reconciled the peasants to the army, or, 
in other words, the soldiers to their officers. Public opinion has 
recently compelled the Parliament to pass a law remitting the 
income-tax on officers’ salaries, a law even more significant in its 
motive and tendency than its economic effect. Servia this year 
was in every sense a “‘ nation in arms,’’ and so, I imagine, were 
Bulgaria and Greece. And so, in spite of M. Gueshoff, M. 
Pachitch, and M. Venizelos, the military conception of true 
patriotism is being realised in a bloody and ruinous war. 

In some of the inns which we entered I saw on the walls a popular 
cartoon representing Austria as an old witch in armour being 
hacked to pieces by a Bulgarian, a Servian, a Montenegrin, and a 
Greek. That Servian dream of bliss has not been realised, and it is 
not the ‘‘old witch’’ who is being hacked to pieces by those 
thirsty swords. Many of the Servians regard the Bulgarian war 
as a misfortune, since it postpones indefinitely the day of reckoning 
with Austria. But they all argue that if they allow Bulgaria to 
occupy Monastir and Ochrida, as well as the lower Vardar valley, 
Servia would thenceforth be a small, helpless province closed in 
on all sides by enemies—Austria to north, autonomous Albania to 
west, and a big Bulgaria to east and south. They insist that 
Servia must have a frontier somewhere coterminous with Greece, 
unless both are to be at the mercy of overgrown Bulgaria. They 
also believe that the Bulgarians would prevent them from having 
free economic access to Salonika, if they lay across the path. These 
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arguments may be good or bad, but there is no doubt they weigh 
with the Servian people. It is not much that the Servians hate the 
Bulgarians—they are too busy hating the Austrians—but they feat 
the Bulgarian power. On the other hand, Greek feeling is 
envenomed by the knowledge that a large Greek population on the 
42 gean coast of Thrace is now actually under Bulgarian rule. And 
the Greeks all believe—whether justly or falsely I am quite 
ignorant—that the Bulgarians are already ill-treating the Greeks 
in Thrace. 

Certainly if Europe could have enforced autonomy or real 
reforms in Macedonia and Thrace, and so avoided these problems 
of partition in a country where the ethnography does not corre- 
spond to the geography, they would have saved a deal of trouble. 
M. Venizelos, whom I had the honour of seeing at Athens, told 
me that when the Turkish war began the Allies had no expectation 
of being able to drive the Turkish armies right out of Macedonia 
and Thrace. They hoped to make a little headway in parts of 
Macedonia, and that then the Great Powers would stop the war and 
insist on genuine reforms in European Turkey which would end the 
question. From the moment when the first victories showed that 
questions of partition would arise on a big scale, M. Venizelos 
began to ask Bulgaria to negotiate, and, if necessary, to go to 
arbitration, and he said that he had been asking for arbitration ever 
since. I found that M. Venizelos was regarded by many Greeks as 
being too fond of arbitration and peace. M. Venizelos also said to 
me that the Greeks intended to make Salonika a free port, in the 
sense that a Greek tariff would not there be charged on goods 
destined for countries other than Greece. Without some such 
arrangement the Salonikan community is sure that the prosperity of 
the town would be ruined. 


* * * * * * * * 


Servian Albania, as we may now call the district of Prisrend, 
Djakova, and Ipek, has been adjudged by the European Areopagus 
not to autonomous Albania, but to Servia and Montenegro.* It is 
a region very different in physical and political character from 
Macedonia proper. The Albanian mountains—of Alpine pro- 


*J say ‘“‘Servia and Montenegro” jointly, because we found Montenegrin, not 
Servian, troops occupying Detchani and Ipek, and we were told that the same state 
of things existed in the western part of the Sanjak of Novi Bazar. The Servians 
told us that they regarded the Montenegrins as part of the great South Slav nation 
to be, as men of the same race and language as themselves, and that they had no 
objection to their keeping these districts. We were glad to think that this would 
be real compensation for the disappointment about Scutari. I see that the 
Montenegrins are now fighting in the front of the Servian war against Bulgaria. 
On the strength of our Servian introductions the Montenegrins extended their 
hospitality to us. Many of them talk American. They expressed no bitterness 
against England, but only against Austria. But there was an absurd rumour going 
through this region that a hundred British sailors had been killed at Scutari. 
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portions and snow-capped in June—which surround the plain of 
Prisrend, are partially clothed in forest trees unknown in 
Macedonia. At Prisrend, Detchani and Ipek, mountain torrents 
break out from the dark gorges and sweep thence across the plain. 
The plain itself is covered with natural vegetation, much of it of 
the English hedgerow order, with walnuts, willows, and poplars, 
and, above all, endless expanses of oak-scrub. Hoopoes, turtle- 
doves, magpies, and woodpeckers are as plentiful as blackbirds in 
England; and as the traveller rides along the tracks through the 
oak-scrub jungle, he is never out of hearing of the nightingale’s 
song. A considerable part of the journey between Djakova and 
Ipek is performed, by riders and carts alike, up the bed of a torrent, 
a foot deep in June, which experience has shown to be the best way 
of crossing that part of the country. The Turks have made no 
roads in this region, such as they made in Macedonia to join their 
military bases of Salonika, Monastir, and Uskub. The Young 
Turks, indeed, tried to make a road from Mitrovitza to Ipek, traces 
of which we passed; but the Albanians, stirred thereto by the Old 
Turks it is said, stole the tools and drove away the workmen. 
Civilisation, like spring, “‘ comes slowly up this way.’’ There is 
only one basin under the roof of the best hotel in Ipek, that town 
of ‘‘ European importance’’ to which there is no road. And 
Djakova is a still more primitive affair. Whereas in Macedonia 
one sees much good land that has fallen out of cultivation, in 
Servian Albania one sees much good land that has never been 
cultivated since time began. Man has not yet been able to cope 
with nature to the extent of destroying the trees, always his first 
idea of self-assertion. 

The Albanian inhabitants are a primitive folk, and look as 
‘fautochthonougs”’ as their black, mud-caked buffaloes, round whose 
necks they hang strings of blue beads. We liked the Albanians, 
though I should have been sorry to have travelled through their 
country without a large escort before the coming of the Servian army. 
We stayed to bait for half an hour in a pure Albanian village, and 
they insisted on our partaking of pancakes and Devonshire cream, 
which appear to be the native luxuries, dispensed with true Moslem 
hospitality. Some of them knew Arabic, having served in Arabia 
in the Turkish army, and they told the Arab-speaking member of 
our party that they had fought last winter against the Servians, 
and were beaten by the cannon, which they regarded as an unfair 
weapon in war: war, the game of life, should not be played with 
loaded dice, was clearly their view. Some others, who spoke to us 
in the same fashion, were now cheerfully wearing the Montenegrin 
uniform as a means of keeping arms in their hands. The Servians 
were rapidly drawing their troops out of this region to meet the 
Bulgars, and feared no Albanian rising as a result. They fought 
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the Albanians toa finish last winter, and have since disarmed them 
in a way the Turks never did.. They have established order and 
safety where murder and robbery used to be the ordinary incidents 
of life. They have done this both by rough and gentle methods. 
They have carried off hostages of the Albanian chiefs’ families to 
Uskub or Belgrade, and they have distributed food and seed corn 
(maize) in the Albanian villages. We travelled a short way with a 
Servian officer who was a specialist at managing Albanians, and 
we saw Albanians leave their work in the fields and run up to talk 
to him, asking him to be their member when the constitution was 
established, and kissing him at parting. Apart from the kissing, 
I should guess that their relations to this man were rather like 
those of Indian hill tribes to a Sahib of the right sort. Whether 
these good relations are the rule or the exception, I am utterly 
unable to say. But our impression is that the Servians are at least 
trying to do their duty by their part of Albania. The compromise 
arrived at by Europe, dividing autonomous Albania from this 
district, may have been the most just, and certainly saved us from 
European war, sol am all in its favour. But one odd result is that 
the market towns of Prisrend, Djakova, and Ipek are for the first 
time cut off from the mountain districts, to which they act as the 
sole trade centres. Some of the Servians wish to put no tariff on 
goods from the mountains, in the hope of using the trade and inter- 
course of these towns as a means of insinuating Servian influence 
into autonomous Albania. 

The hamlets at the foot of these mountains are the oddest places I 
have ever seen. They consist of isolated houses, each in its own 
grounds, buried in lush vegetation. Each of these buildings is a 
tall tower of war, with no windows below, and small arched loop- 
holes, like Anglo-Saxon windows, just under the roof. In size, 
character, and purpose they resemble the “ peel towers’’ of our 
Northumbrian border. Until last winter, the Albanian warrior 
patriarchs in these strongholds used to wage each his blood- 
feud on the men of the rival clan in the tower over the way. The 
Servian minority cowered unarmed in one-storey houses below. 
That régime is now over, and the population is disarmed. I hope 
they won’t find life too dull. 

At Detchani, in the middle of this wild region, we were amazed 
to find a fourteenth-century Italian church that would have done 
credit as cathedral to any city in Italy. It was in the style of Siena 
Cathedral, in alternate stripes of white and coloured marble. The 
marble came from the mountains above, the Italian architect from 
the Illyrian coast, then part of the Servian Empire. The saintly 
King Stefan is buried inside it in a fine marble sarcophagus worthy 
of St. Praxed’s. The whole interior is covered with frescoes in 
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Italian and Byzantine styles. The monks showed us gold 
reliquaries and vessels that would have made a collector’s mouth 
water, with inscriptions round them saying that King Stefan gave 
them to the monastery. All this before Kossovo and the Turkish 
flood, five hundred years ago! Since then these rare treasures and 
this wonderful church have been left intact in the midst of a 
population of professional robbers, like Scott’s highlanders, of a 
religion hostile to the monks. This apparent miracle of preserva- 
tion has been wrought by the superstitious awe with which the 
Albanians regarded the memory and shrine of King Stefan; 
although they are Moslems, they regard him as “ their saint,’’ and 
when ill they like to come and lie down under his tomb. So the 
sanctuary has been respected all these centuries; but the Father 
Superior told us that he and his monks used not to be able to go 
out even into the pine wood on the hill opposite their door, without 
great risk of being shot. And when they wanted to go to Prisrend 
they had to pay blackmail to two Albanian chiefs to ride with them 
and keep off the others. Montenegrin soldiers are now going in 
and out of the monastery, where no uniform but the Turkish has 
been seen for 500 years. And the monks and everyone else can go 
safely about their business. 

I will end with a story illustrative of the incalculable nature of 
Balkan affairs, judged by our standards. In the train going north 
from Uskub to Katchanik Pass, the southern portal of this strange 
Albanian region, a Servian officer in our carriage began telling us 
of the horrid mutilations and tortures inflicted on his comrades 
when they fell into the hands of the Albanians in the war last 
winter. (Such atrocities, and a good deal of shooting and village- 
burning by way of reprisals, appear to have been features of the war 
in the Prisrend district.) At the very next station, Katchanik, this 
Servian officer got out, and then came running back to call us, crying 
in great joy, ‘‘ Come and see the Albanian volunteers!’ I followed 
him, and there, sure enough, wasa trainload of fierce Afghan-looking 
youths in white skull caps set over close-shaved brown faces; they 
were being seen off to war by an envious crowd of their compatriots 
doomed to stay behind and till the ground. They were going to 
fight the Bulgars. Our gentleman, who a few minutes before had 
been describing with such horror their methods of warfare, was 
now patting their cheeks and laughing with them. Servian 
privates, too, were fraternising with their late enemies, changing 
their grey forage-caps against the Albanian skull-caps. The new 
recruits for civilisation had got the Servian flag, and were carrying 
it up and down the platform, laughing at the joke of fighting under 
it this time instead of against it. They were to be armed at Uskub. 
What actually happened to them there I never heard, so I cannot 
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say if they are now engaged in fighting the Bulgarians. But 
certainly they were being encouraged to enlist, as for that purpose. 
No doubt it was well to withdraw the more warlike spirits from the 
Albanian villages at a moment when so much of the Servian army 
was being withdrawn to meet the Bulgarians. But if they are used 
in the war, it should be with proper precautions. 

I hope the Bulgarians and Servians will make it up with each 
other when the war is over as quickly as these Servians and 
Albanians have done. But I make no pretence that I have graduated 
in the science of Balkan psychology. I come home only with a 
sense of the complexities of the Balkan problem, the difficulty of 
getting at the full truth, and the multitude of conflicting racial 
standpoints, each reasonable in itself, were it not for all the others! 


G. M. TREVELYAN. 


NATIONAL DEFENCE AND VOLUNTARY 
SERVICES 


ENERATIONS of Englishmen have been brought up to 
believe that their island position gave them two principal 
advantages over their neighbours; the first, that with a sufficient 
fleet they could keep an enemy out of their territory; the second, 
that they could devote the men, money, and energy, which other 
nations spent on warfare in Europe, to the expansion of their 
Empire, the increase of their commerce, and the building up of 
their industries. ‘Six centuries of history, and the growth of the 
British Empire itself, seem to attest the soundness of these 
opinions. Yet, if we are to believe the advocates of the modern 
military doctrine of compulsory service, they are both illusions. An 
indefatigable body of writers and speakers declares that the 
immunity of its citizens from a term of compulsory army training 
is not only no advantage to the country, but is actually a mark of 
its decadence and failure in the manly virtues. To these writers 
and speakers there is no ‘‘ national service ’’ worthy of the name, 
which is not military service; and they call upon us with many 
upbraidings to quit us like men, and to submit to the training 
which they allege to be necessary to enable us to defend our homes 
against the coming invader. 

If we are to arrive at the truth of this matter we must clearly 
distinguish between two things, which are commonly confused in 
the arguments of the compulsory militarist. Two separate 
questions must be answered. First, is a more powerful army 
essential to the efficiency or security of this country ? Second, in 
order to improve the physique and manhood of the mass of the 
population, is it necessary or desirable to adopt any of the forms of 
compulsory military service proposed to us, or any form that is 
possible under modern conditions of warfare? 

Let us take these questions in order. Security is for all nations 
a relative term. For none of them is there any absolute security, 
in the sense of a defensive system so impregnable that it could not, 
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in conceivable circumstances, be broken down. For all of them 
the question is how a limited quantity of money and human energy 
can be best applied to the particular problem with which they have 
to deal. If the limit is overstepped, insurance against war will be 
bought at a cost which is disastrous in peace, and will eventually 
be disastrous in war; for, in the last resort, efficiency in war can 
only be attained by those nations which are prosperous in peace. 
If the limit is strained in any one direction, it will be at the cost of 
efficiency in others. The nations which are compelled to maintain 
great armies are unable to maintain more than moderate navies; the 
attempt to maintain a great navy side by side with a great army 
reacts upon the army and produces a financial crisis. Moreover, at 
each point a nation has to consider whether an addition to its forces 
is an addition to its net strength in war. An increase in armaments 
by one nation or group is commonly balanced at once by a corres- 
ponding increase by another nation or group. Military writers in 
all countries frequently ignore these considerations. They speak as 
if the resources of their respective countries were unlimited, and as 
if it were merely the parsimony or the cowardice of their Govern- 
ments which prevented the whole of the public resources from 
being available for any purpose that a general staff thought desir- 
able. Statesmen know otherwise. They are aware that the limit is 
easily reached, and that to go beyond it is to risk national 
impoverishment and civil dissension. 

Let us apply these considerations to the British case. By the 
consent of all parties, the national resources must be concentrated 
upon two main purposes; first, the Navy, which must be supreme, 
or the country is exposed not merely to invasion but to the cutting 
off of its food supplies and materials of industry, and the loss of its 
communications with the Empire; second, the Expeditionary and 
Oversea Army, which in view of its purpose and organisation must 
be a professional and voluntary army. To these we have added the 
Territorial Force, which has the special purpose of repelling such 
raids as may escape the vigilance of the fleet, and which may also 
serve the purpose of expanding the Regular Army with volunteers 
in time of war. Upon these three forces, Navy, Regular Army, and 
Territorial Force we are now spending £73,000,000 per annum, 
and that sum is much more likely to increase than to diminish. 
Under these three branches of service we have at any given moment 
nearly 900,000 men serving in one way or another. Our naval and 
military budgets are larger than those of France, and nearly as 
large as those of Germany with her much greater population. 

Surely, in such circumstances, there is small justification 
for those who reproach this country with its lack of 
military spirit, its unwillingness to make sacrifices, and 
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the inadequacy of its preparations against invaders or possible 
enemies. That reproach is made on the sole ground that, being an 
island with sea frontiers, we do not take the same military measures 
as our Continental neighbours with their Jand frontiers. We are 
urged to sacrifice the one advantage which Nature appears to have 
given us, and to prepare an army for fighting an enemy in our own 
territory, on the assumption that the fleet will be unable to keep 
him out. It is, as Mr. Harold Cox has pointed out, as though a 
General in command of a fortified town were to set about organ- 
ising the citizens for street fighting after the enemy had broken in, 
instead of devoting all his energies to keeping the enemy out. The 
analogy is exact, and we even have military writers suggesting to 
us that we might spend less money on the Navy, or release it for 
other work than that of guarding the approaches to these islands, if 
only we had a compulsory citizen army to meet the invader who had 
landed in the absence of the fleet. No more disastrous doctrine 
could be taught to the British people. The loss of the command of 
the sea means paralysis to the whole national life. If it did not at 
once produce physical starvation, it would certainly produce a 
starvation of industry which would be fatal after a comparatively 
short time. It is doubtful whether an enemy who has disposed of 
our fleet would think it worth while to invade our shores; it is 
certain that the situation could not be retrieved by any army, how- 
ever patriotic or however well-trained. 

The argument of the compulsory militarist involves the paradox 
that we are actually worse off than our neighbours for being an 
island Power. Other nations can at least make themselves secure 
by their armies; we, according to this view, must have a great army 
as well as the greatest fleet to prepare equally for battles on land 
and battles at sea. Moreover, being an Empire, we must, in 
addition, have an Imperial force necessarily recruited on the 
voluntary system, and this again is a burden, the like of which none 
of our neighbours are required to bear. It is, indeed, doubtful 
whether a compulsory home defence army could be set up without 
destroying this essential Imperial force. The cogent argument on 
this subject set out by Sir lan Hamilton in his book on compulsory 
service has never been answered, and, until it is answered, no 
Government will take the risk of reducing this Force to the position 
of a Foreign Legion. We may say briefly that it is the condition of 
solving the military problems of the Empire that we should be able 
to rely on sea power to save us from the burden of militarism under 
which the Continental nations are staggering. Rich and powerful 
as the British nation may be, there is no nation which has ever borne 
the triple burden of supreme navy, conscript army, and great 
expeditionary force which our modern militarists would thrust upon 
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us. The result would be a division of purpose, and a scattering of 
resources which would eventually endanger our position instead of 
strengthening it. 

These are the broad considerations which make voluntary service 
an organic part of British policy, and they have equal force 
whether we are thinking of a Home Defence Force or an army for 
operations in Europe. There is reasonable ground for suspecting 
that the latter and not the former is the true objective of those 
soldiers who advocate compulsion, for, while the alleged insecurity 
of the ‘‘ Englishman’s Home ”’ is put in the forefront of the argu- 
ment for popular propagandist purposes, a large part of the 
literature on the subject assumes that the compulsory army is 
needed for use in Europe. Military writers with a reputation to lose 
will not commit themselves to the idea of a great army chained to 
these shores. They know perfectly well that there are many better 
ways of increasing the numbers and efficiency of the existing Home 
Defence Force than flying to compulsion. They are really 
hankering for an army taking the aggressive with Continental 
allies against Continental armies. But that idea carries with it asa 
necessary consequence that the British compulsory army shall be 
approximately equal in training, if not in numbers, to the armies 
against which it will be pitted—a wide extension which can only 
result in the ultimate adoption of the full-blown system of conscrip- 
tion as practised abroad. The British public may be certain that if 
they yield to this agitation, in fear for their homes, they will have 
taken upon themselves an incalculable liability which will work 
out in terms of European policy. 

So much for the alleged strategical or political purposes of com- 
pulsory service. The question whether such service is likely to 
improve the physique or manhood of the mass of the population 
need not detain us long. We see no reason at all to deny the 
physical and moral value of cheerful service in a well-disciplined 
army. The difficulty is that military service is a physician to those 
who are whole. There is no such thing as universal service. What 
is called by that name is merely a system which gives the military 
authorities carte blanche to choose from the population those who 
are best fitted for military service. In the making of this choice, the 
military need of the most fit comes at once into conflict with the civic 
need of redeeming the unfit. The notion that the weak and the 
weedy can, under any system of compulsory military service,* 
be taken by the drill sergeant and converted into strong and 
energetic citizens, is therefore a delusion. They are precisely the 


* The National Service League proposes to exempt so per cent. of the boys of 
the country from its scheme of compulsory cadet training, just as it exempts half 
the young men from military service. (See Colonel Keene’s article in The 
Army Review for April, 1912.) 
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class which the military authorities reject at the outset in their 
medical examination. 

If, then, we are thinking of physical training, which is indeed a 
very desirable object, a mere fraction of the money required for the 
upkeep of a compulsory army might easily be so applied as to yield 
better results for the mass of the people. 

Let us turn from these general considerations to a_ brief 
examination of the proposals which have actually been placed before 
the public with a view to the adoption of compulsory service. 

The body known as the ‘‘ National Service League”’ is, of 
course, the prophet of the cause, and that League bases its plea for 
the adoption of its own programme on the alleged insufficiency of 
numbers and training of the existing Territorial Force. In order 
to persuade the country of the necessity for a change, a very active 
campaign has for some years been undertaken at enormous expense, 
amounting sometimes to as much as £30,000 a year. The whole 
burden of the agitation has of necessity been the disparagement of 
the Territorial Force as it exists. There is no need to quote 
evidence of this. The League has regularly issued a periodical 
recording, and has supplied the Press with, every available fact and 
suggestion that can support its programme. Such facts and 
suggestions must of necessity, if they are to effect a reform, be to 
the discredit of the existing Force. The natural corollary to such 
publications is the suppression of all facts and suggestions which 
can redound to the credit of the Force, or which can bring home 
to the British public the seamy side of involuntary service. It is 
impossible to deny the truth of this. It is equally impossible to 
blame the League—assuming it honestly believes in the vices of the 
present system and the virtues of its own proposals. A reformer 
who did not pursue such tactics would never effect his objects. It is 
also impossible to spend so much money on such an agitation 
without producing a considerable measure of success. And the 
result of this campaign undoubtedly is that a belief in the 
‘““uselessness’’ of the Territorial Force has been established 
amongst a very large number of people. It is true that many 
members of the League have worked very hard on the Territorial 
County Associations, and in several cases the branches of the 
League have carried out energetic recruiting campaigns for the 
Territorial Force. But the value of recruiters and recruits who 
make no secret of their belief that they are working for a useless 
body* is problematical. No means exists of measuring the harm 


* Thus Lord Willoughby de Broke, in a speech at Gloucester on March 28th, 1913, 
said that he ‘‘ would advise all young men to join the Territorials. But no one 
““must think that by joining the Territorial Army he was adding to the military 
‘* efficiency of the country.” 
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done to the Force by the League’s campaign. Morale and prestige 
cannot be reckoned in returns and statistics. But it is idle to deny 
that the result of the campaign has been to sow amongst the 
Territorials a lack of confidence in themselves and one another and 
in their leaders, which might well bring about a calamity to the 
country at a time of crisis. Not many of the public are familiar 
with Section 5 (6) of the Army Act, which reads as follows :— 

““ Every person subject to military law who on active service 
““commits any of the following offences: that is to say:— . : 
““By word of mouth or in writing, or by signals or otherwise, 
““spreads reports calculated to create unnecessary alarm or 
““despondency . . . shall on conviction be liable to suffer penal 
“servitude. . . . ’’ The Manual of Military Law notes that “‘ it 
““is not necessary to prove that the reports are false—indeed, the 
““ truth may increase the offence.’’ The principle underlying that 
provision holds good in time of peace. And seeing that the League 
has created a feeling of ‘‘ despondency ’’ amongst Territorials and 
a sense of ‘‘ unnecessary alarm ’’ amongst many civilians, it is at 
least doubtful whether those retired regular officers who must be 
taken to be familiar with the Army Act are justified in supporting 
the League in such large numbers, and with such energy. 

An interesting example of the League’s educational successes is 
to be found in the general belief in the existence of a statutory 
provision for six months’ further training of the Territorial Force 
after mobilisation. For several years the League stated that there 
was such a provision in the Act. No such provision exists. An 
opinion, expressed by Lord Haldane, that the Force would have an 
opportunity for further training after mobilisation, and that at the 
end of six months of such training it would be a highly efficient 
force, is shared by many others who have confidence in our naval 
supremacy. The League has withdrawn the statement now, but 
the general belief in its truth still lingers. 

If the League’s own programme were less open to criticism, and 
if it could be shown that its proposals would bring about a real 
and speedy reform and strengthening of the country’s resources in 
the light of the country’s real needs, a less serious view of the 
League’s action might be possible. But this is far from being the 
case. The details of the League’s proposals have been so often 
criticised,* and so seldom defended, that it would be waste of time 
and space to go through them seriatim. But they raise certain 
general considerations which may be briefly examined. 

There is one misunderstanding which prevails among many 


* See the Duke of Bedford’s article, ‘‘ How to Restore our Military Efficiency,” 
Nineteenth Century, July, 1913, pp. 54-5, and the General Staff’s article in the 
Army Review for July, 1912. 
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would-be army reformers, and that is that the application of com- 
pulsory service would produce a much greater army than we now 
possess. The military prize essayist of the Royal United Service 
Institution for 1911 (Captain H. T. Russell) endeavoured to correct 
this error, but it is still very persistent. He said in the essay 
published in the Institution’s Journal, May, 1912 :— 


‘“ One very curious fact will become apparent when a close 
investigation of our resources is undertaken, namely, that, assum- 
ing the actuality of universal compulsion, the yield of a British 
annual recruiting contingent would exceed by very little (if there 
were any excess at all) the quota required to maintain the number 
of units, Regular, Special Reserve, and Territorials, at present 
provided for in Army Estimates.”’ 


He goes very carefully into the figures, and shows that we should 
be unwise to count upon a larger number than 154,350 young men 
of perfect physique available as volunteers or conscripts in the Navy 
or Army. Captain Russell condemns the League’s proposals as 
heartily as he condemns the voluntary system. But the supply of 
young men is a matter which is irrespective of system, and if we 
can only count on 154,350 physically fit men, and if we require as 
we do 50,000 for the Navy and Regular Army, the compulsory 
militarist must produce a programme showing how he proposes to 
maintain a Home Defence Force of 400,000 with a quota of 100,000 
recruits, and he must also show us how it is that all those recruits 
will be handed over to the War Office, without any claim by the 
Admiralty that a reasonable proportion should be trained as a 
Naval Reserve. It is characteristic of the National Service League, 
and compulsory militarists generally, that in all their calculations 
they make small allowance for the requirements of the Navy, when 
by the application of conscription men are to be had for the asking. 

It is possibly true that any short service compulsory system could 
create a larger reservoir of reserve men bound by legal 
obligations to return to the colours in war than a voluntary 
system. But we are always being told that our great danger is a 
sudden violent attack without any preliminary warnings. That 
being so, the mobilised establishments only of the Home Defence 
Force units represent the immediately available strength. The 
reason for this insistence on the suddenness of the attack and the 
lack of warning is probably the fact that, if it is admitted that 
there is time to organise reservists into a fighting force, there is 
also time to give the existing Territorial Force further training, and 
the admission of such an opportunity would be fatal to the 
arguments of the League. 


Another claim which carries great weight with those who 
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merely scratch the surface of this question is to the effect that 
compulsory recruiting would remove the existing difficulties as 
between employers and employed. Nothing could be further from 
the truth. It would undoubtedly greatly accentuate them. The 
total number of men called up for training under a compulsory 
service scheme would not be greatly in excess of her numbers at 
present serving in the Special Reserve and Territorial Force. 
The number of employers affected would therefore be approxi- 
mately the same as at present, but they would be under legal 
obligation to let the men go, not when they can be spared, but when 
they are wanted by the War Department; and the employers would 
be under legal obligation to keep their places open for them. 
Further the employers would under the League’s scheme 
have to make arrangements to give the men four months’ 
holiday in their eighteenth year, regardless of the convenience 
of the employer. Only those employers would be affected 
who employed the best men from the physical point of view. 
As the New Zealand Minister of Defence put it: ‘‘The men 
““wewanted . . . the pick of the country from our point of view, 
*“were those who were most wanted in business or in other spheres,”’ 
a remark which the League chronicles with singular innocence as 
an illustration of the soundness of their case! Those whose work 
necessitates a constant supply of ‘‘ improvers,’’ or young men who 
are learning their trade or profession, would suffer far more than 
those who have large or practically permanent staffs. Occupations 
like farming, where there are on the average three hands to each 
farmer, would suffer most. To suggest that compulsory service 
would produce equality in burden between, say, the farmer class 
and the builder class, or the mining industry, is simply absurd. 
To induce the small shopman to become an adherent of the League, 
when its proposals mean that he must, regardless of the needs of his 
shop, give his assistant four months’ leave at the age of eighteen, 
followed by a fortnight’s leave in the subsequent years, in addition 
to various days off for extra parades and musketry, or else employ 
one of the halt, blind, or lame, savours of obtaining money under 
false pretences. 

No part of the foundations of the League are less secure than this. 
At present the employers with the keenest sense of patriotism, 
realising as they do that the young men who voluntarily sacrifice 
their time and energies for the sake of their country are, as a rule, 
the best employees, form a class who are in themselves a credit 
to their country. The cultivation of true patriotism will greatly 
enlarge this class, to the permanent advantage of the country and 
to the avoidance of a heavy burden on themselves and the whole 
of the country’s industries. 
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The possible variants of the compulsory service idea are as 
numerous as the sands of the sea, but all of them, in our opinion, 
are open to fatal objections as expedients of British policy. The 
attempt to maintain a compulsory army would inevitably conflict 
with our naval supremacy and the military needs of our overseas 
Empire. It would also have incalculable consequences for our 
financial, economic, and political future. We believe, on the other 
hand, that the Territorial Force is in principle admirably adjusted 
to the defensive needs of the United Kingdom and to the naval and 
military necessities of the British Empire. We believe that with 
adequate support from the Government and the public, and 
adequate protection against attacks which undermine its morale, 
it can be made to fulfil the purposes for which it was called into 
existence. 

WaALTER Hors_ey, Colonel. 


(For the Voluntary Service Committee.) 
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HE conditions of social and political life in Elizabethan England 
are no longer generally familiar; they are habitually ignored 
by students of Elizabethan literature. Yet means of ascertaining 
them abound in contemporary books and records. A full 
acquaintance with the experiences which were common to men of 
_Shakespeare’s generation should reveal influences and episodes 
which helped to mould his outlook; they should remove some 
present obscurities from his allusions to habits and thoughts, if 
not to episodes, which belonged to his epoch, and are now obsolete 
or forgotten. No man, whether great or small, is free from the 
impress of his era; no literature, however universal in spirit, 
escapes the mark of its own generation. Such is the ultimate 
significance of Hamlet’s penetrating criticism of the theatre: 
““ The purpose of playing was, and is, to show the very age and 
““body of the time, his form and pressure.’’ 

The study of contemporary affairs in Shakespeare’s case needs 
cautious handling in order to render it of scholarly service. It was 
in terms of drama that Shakespeare dealt with life; his dramatic 
temper transmuted most of that which reached his mind or eye; it is 
clear that he does not chronicle in literal detail the passing phases of 
his epoch. There is no obvious reflection in his work of the 
contemporary stir attending the execution of Mary Queen of Scots, 
the defeat of the Spanish Armada, or the Gunpowder Plot. Essex’s 
attempted rebellion in the City of London, which thrilled the 
country for a season, provoked from the dramatist’s pen no clear 
comment. On the surface of Shakespeare’s plays there lies little 
trace of the tyrannies of Queen Elizabeth or King James I., of the 
persecution of Roman Catholics, or of the harrying of the Puritans. 
Yet events like these went to the making of the life in which 
Shakespeare played his part. The historical method of inquiry 
can alone enable the student to’realise all the conditions in which he 
worked. Historical research must needs shed light, if we seek it 
prudently, on the source and significance of a part of his written 


message. 
II. 


Shakespeare, we are sometimes told by hasty critics, was no 
friend of democracy. A Member of Parliament lately called him 
‘*a helot of feudalism,’’ a cryptic phrase by which the speaker 
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seems to have meant ‘‘ an obsequious champion of the aristocracy,’” 
and ‘‘a scornful foe of poverty and humble rank.’’ Such censure 
loses its point when we learn from history the precise political 
conceptions and practice of Shakespeare’s era, when we examine 
his deliverances on social or political themes in the dry light of 
history. The partisan critic who cherishes the democratic con- 
victions of the twentieth century confesses disappointment that 
Shakespeare did not advocate the political panaceas for human ill 
in which democracy places its trust to-day. The modern democrat 
finds fault with Shakespeare for failing to recommend a more 
even distribution of wealth, or a wider or a more effectively 
organised suffrage. On the other hand, the trained historical 
student, whatever his private views may be on passing affairs, 
readily perceives that the current creeds of Socialism or popular 
government escaped Shakespeare’s notice, not because he was out 
of sympathy with them, but because they lay beyond the limit of 
his horizon, because his outlook was absorbed by phenomena 
of a different calibre. The dramatist cannot be blamed for ignoring 
political programmes which were not in being in his time, any more 
than he can be blamed for omitting mention of steam-engines or 
aeroplanes, and for writing familiarly of objects, like perspective 
glasses or viol-da-gambas, which have gone out of use. Still 
less justly can he be condemned for abstaining from definite 
political propaganda. There were no mutually hostile sets of 
political formule fighting in his day for public approval. In any 
case, the primary conditions of Shakespeare’s impersonal art did 
not allow him to act as personal advocate or personal censor of 
this or that political doctrine. The ‘‘ fundamental part’’ of 
government, as his era understood it, was good order and discipline, 
and Elizabethan conceptions of politics rested on no other 
foundation. The duty of the people was to obey, not to question, a 
superior authority. It was a corollary axiom in Shakespeare’s 
world to give weight in the political scale to ‘‘ gentry,’’ “‘ title,’ and 
*“wisdom.’’ Coriolanus deprecated submission to ‘‘ the yea or 
“nay of general ignorance,’’ from no predilection peculiar to his 
dramatic creator, but in inevitable keeping with a universal 
conviction. No Elizabethan perceived how authority could be 
distributed among “‘ the multitudinous tongue.’’ The question 
had not yet arisen as to whether such a distribution might prove 
useful or safe. The bare notion was a bodiless fantasy. The 
unenviable light in which Shakespeare presents demagogues who 
mislead poor and ignorant people by false promises of wealth is a 
necessary deduction from the historical premisses at his disposal. 
The coarse humours of his mob prove nothing save his dramatic 
power of truthful delineation. 
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In Shakespeare’s England the sovereign and_half-a-dozen 
members of the Council controlled exclusively among themselves 
the machine of state. A horde of officials or seekers after 
place devoted themselves to minor political business for selfish 
ends. The mass of the people lived aloof from public affairs, 
and were content with their seclusion. The politicians stood low 
in popular esteem. On Shakespeare’s lips the term is always 
associated with time-serving intrigue of a more or less base kind. 
According to Hamlet ‘‘a politician would circumvent God’’; ‘‘a 
‘“ scurvy politician,’’ according to King Lear, pretends to ‘‘ see the 
“‘ thing he does not.’’ 

Shakespeare rarely betrays in his work much interest in the 
routine activities of either the statesmen or the politicians of his 
time. His concern is with affairs of a wider scope. No 
sound conclusion as to his private estimate of men and women’s 
potentialities or destinies can be deduced from his denial of high 
aspirations to the politician, or of sagacity to the populace. 
Shakespeare’s shrewdest comments on human affairs touch 
other issues. He pleads for a merciful sympathy with suffering 
and weakness, and for a recognition of the essential equality of 
human beings. Practical politics, as Shakespeare knew them, ran 
in a groove which was out of the reach of such ideals. But 
in the greater expanse of the non-political world, Shakespeare 
detected the noble promise of man or woman, whether rich or poor, 
well-born or low-born, ignorant or learned. He speaks quite frankly 
of the impediments to the ultimate goal :— 

‘* We all are men, 
In our own natures frail and capable 


Of our flesh ; few are angels.”’ 
(Hen. VIII., V., iii., 10-12.) 


Yet his final word on humanity strikes a more generous and a more 
confident note than was in the compass of any active politician :— 


‘* What a piece of work is a man! how noble in reason! how 
infinite in faculty ! in form and moving how express and admirable ! 
in action how like an angel! in apprehension how like a god! the 
beauty of the world! the paragon of animals !’’—(Hamlet, II., 
41). 317 Seq.) 


TET. 


Shakespeare dramatised the history of King John’s reign 
without mentioning Magna Charta. That primal covenant of 
popular right had been many times confirmed in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries since its first promulgation by King John in 
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1215. Shakespeare’s omission bears graphic witness to contemporary 
political conditions. The practice of Tudor monarchy treated as an 
obsolete theory the pretension of the people to power or influence 
in matters of policy or administration. In the abstract view of the 
later Middle Ages, Parliament, with its hereditary House of Lords 
and its elected House of Commons, was the supreme national 
authority. But Shakespeare’s age saw the practical elimination 
from public affairs of Parliamentary rule, and of the popular 
liberties which that rule implied. 

The Government of England, as Shakespeare knew it, was 
monarchy of the personal, absolute, autocratic kind. It was an 
uncompromising despotism, very speciously tempered by any 
tradition or by any occasional assertion of popular right. No 
doctrine of ministerial responsibility neutralised the Sovereign’s 
personal power. The Sovereign’s personal will was a solid reality, 
not the shadowless phantom to which it was ultimately to be 
reduced. With the aid of a handful of councillors, the monarch 
regulated the operations of well nigh all the machinery of the State. 
Autocracy can only fully succeed when the people voluntarily 
submit to its dictates. Through a great part of Shakespeare’s life 
the people cheerfully acquiesced in the exercise of autocratic 
power. The voluntary submission of the English people between 
Shakespeare’s youth and middle age does not admit of doubt. 
Such complacency was no permanent phase in our history, and 
requires explanation. It dated from before Shakespeare’s birth, 
and was a part of his inheritance. Only on the eve of his death 
did it begin to wane, nor was it until the next generation that it 
changed to stern resentment. 

King Henry VIII., Queen Elizabeth’s father, inaugurated 
triumphantly the era of despotism in sixteenth and seventeenth 
century England. Queen Elizabeth, under whom the first thirty- 
nine of Shakespeare’s fifty-two years were passed, not merely lived 
in her father’s tradition, but she improved upon it. The Queen’s 
success was chiefly due to her singular complexity of character. 
She was constantly telling her people that she valued their love, 
while she imprisoned any whom she chose with an arbitrary 
impatience of legal routine, and vetoed with insult the action 
of her Parliament when it modestly claimed some concurrent 
or some subsidiary influence. The more frank grew her defiance 
of popular right, the more pronounced was her people’s loyalty. 
Her instinctive shrewdness enabled her to turn to her own 
advantage any signs of discontent. When at the close of her reign 
the House of Commons ventured to discuss, on the motion of a 
private member, a substantial popular grievance, the lavish and 
corrupt grant of monopolies to capitalists or courtiers, she closured 
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the debate with habitual abruptness. At the same time she 
announced that she was well able to redress the grievance by her 
own act, and she lost no time in decreeing some measures which 
palliated the abuse without curing it. She combined in herself the 
strength of a man with most of the weaknesses of a woman, and 
the strange combination secured for her, as if by magic, her 
subjects’ confidence and affection. In spite of all her challenges of 
liberty, her subjects looked on her as almost a divine protectress of 
their interests and happiness. 

- By dint of a paradox, loyalty became a passion throughout the 
country. The Queen’s courtiers, who habitually flattered her 
womanly feeling by addressing her in the frankest language of 
love, reflected a popular sentiment. Shakespeare, in the interview 
between Lady Grey and King Edward IV., shows how “‘ love’? is 
the word that instinctively springs to subjects’ lips when they 
seek suddenly to express their feeling for their Sovereign. 
(3 Hen. VI., III., ii. 53 seq.) The dramatist had the warrant of 
current experience. Lady Grey’s loyal cry, ‘‘ Love till death,’’ was 
the cry of the Elizabethan people, even when the Queen menaced 
the safety of their persons and property. There is a well-known 
anecdote which graphically establishes the point. An honest 
Protestant pamphleteer, John Stubbe, questioned the Queen’s 
prudence in entertaining a proposal of marriage from a French 
Catholic prince. He and his publisher were both convicted, on a 
very questionable interpretation of the law, as seditious libellers, 
and were both condemned to imprisonment at the Queen’s pleasure, 
and to have their right hands cut off. The mutilation was publicly 
effected with the utmost brutality in the market-place at West- 
minster. John Stow, the Elizabethan chronicler, was present. ‘‘ I 
“‘can remember,’’ Stow writes, ‘‘ standing by John Stubbe (and) 
“* so soon as his right hand was off, (he) put off his hat with his left, 
“and cried aloud, ‘ God save the Queen.’’”’ The spirit of loyalty 
could scarcely rise to higher altitudes. 


tN. 


In the spring of 1603 the Queen passed to her rest, and the crown 
was transferred to the head of the Scottish King James. The 
transference was effected as peaceably, almost as imperceptibly, as 
the summer displaces the spring. Shakespeare makes slender 
allusion to the episode, which took place in the springtide of the 
year—“‘ this most balmy time,’’ he called it. Current anticipations 
of disturbance on the part of supporters of rival claimants to the 
throne were signally belied. Shakespeare was content to join in 
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the general attestation of the tranquillity with which the new reign 
opened :— 


‘“ The mortal moon hath her eclipse endured, 
And the sad augurs mock their own presage ; 
Incertainties now crown themselves assured, 
And peace proclaims olives of endless age.’’ 
(Sonnet CV II.) 


James I. was a notorious lover of peace, and the olive was 
associated with his name in the common talk of the day. In point 
of fact, the olive branch to which he clung was to bear the red fruit 
of civil war. But none foresaw that ill-starred growth, and 
Shakespeare needs no pardon for his blindness. 

James’s creed and his practice of government bore the outward 
semblances of that which went before it. On the surface, the 
despotic authority which Shakespeare’s two monarchs wielded was 
the same. But an immense interval separated fundamentally 
James I.’s methods of rule from those of his predecessor. The 
difference was not immediately detected by the nation at large, and 
Shakespeare went to his grave without realising that autocracy at 
length was failing, or that a political revolution was threatening 
the country. 

The contrast in the temperament of the two sovereigns accounts 
for Queen Elizabeth’s triumphs as convincingly as for her 
successor’s failures. The King’s narrow mind evolved at the outset 
pedantic definitions of his pretensions of tyranny, which exposed 
their flaws. Queen Elizabeth had declared her princely authority to 
be a gift bestowed on her by God wherewith to maintain her king- 
dom in honour and prosperity. James I. blindly overlooked the 
second clause in this royal avowal ; he abided by the first, and clothed 
it in uncompromising phraseology. ‘‘ The state of monarchy (he 
‘* declared) is the supremest thing upon earth : for kings are not only 
‘“ God’s lieutenants upon earth and sit upon God’s throne, but even 
“by God himself they are called gods.’’ Such royal extravagances 
put on the allegiance of subjects a strain which Queen Elizabeth 
had spared them. As a Scotsman James had to count, too, on a 
certain amount of racial prejudice among his new subjects. Despite 
a rigorous censorship of the stage, the wholesale invasion of 
England by the new King’s fellow-countrymen evoked in the 
theatre biting sarcasms, and although their authors suffered 
imprisonment, the sentiment to which they gave expression did not 
die. In more serious circles, protest against autocracy and 
assertion of popular right were soon quite audible even while 
Shakespeare was yet alive. But James was not sagacious enough 
to benefit by the warning. 
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Shakespeare offers us no detailed comment on the political 
situation which either Queen Elizabeth or her successor faced. But 
the dramatist practises no reticence on the general topic of 
monarchy. He naturally confines his dramatic portraiture of 
sovereigns to past epochs, but he supplies some penetrating 
reflections on the place of monarchy in human polity, which cannot 
be denied relevance to royal experiences within his cognisance in 
his lifetime. When he makes direct reference to Elizabeth or King 
James, he lightly echoes for the most part the conventional 
vocabulary of adulation. The current policy of the censorship of 
stage and press permitted him no other course if he valued his 
liberty, his purse, or his ears. Both Queen Elizabeth and King 
James were, moreover, enthusiastic patrons of the drama, and paid 
Shakespeare’s work welcome attentions, which prudence was under 
no temptation to ignore. 

Shakespeare openly mentions the virgin Queen in the 
hackneyed key in Midsummer Night’s Dream, where he calls 
her ‘‘a fair vestal throned by the West,’’ and ‘the imperial 
** votaress,’’ ‘‘in maiden meditation fancy free.’’ In Henry V. 
he writes of her formally as ‘‘our gracious empress,’’ and 
in probably the latest play in which he had a_ hand, 
Henry VIII., she is hailed, though perhaps by a coadjutor, as ‘‘a 
** pattern to all princes living with her and all that shall succeed.’’ 

Several direct allusions to James I. are of cognate tenor. In 
Macbeth Shakespeare pays a courtier-like compliment when he 
points to the Scottish King as the lineal descendant of the valiant 
hero Banquo, and he flatters the King’s childlike faith in 
demonology by giving witches a prominent place in his dramatic 
scheme. In Henry VIII., again, he or his partner in the author- 
ship eulogises James as sharing Queen Elizabeth’s fame, and as 
spreading his honour and great name wherever the bright sun of 
heaven shines. But Shakespeare travels a little beyond the 
orthodox formula in one of his few references to the Scottish King. 
He dwells in Measure for Measure, it would seem with some irony, 
on a feature in James’s character which might well tend to rob him 
of some part of Queen Elizabeth’s popularity. The King had none 
of Queen Elizabeth’s liking for the worship of crowds; he regarded 
the mob with abhorrence. Accordingly, the dramatist warns his 
public that, when they throng ‘‘ in obsequious fondness’? to the 
new King’s presence, ‘‘ their untaught love must needs appear 
‘* offence.’”? The Duke speaks in the same play to like effect in 
the lines (I. ii. 68-71) :-— 
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‘“T love the people, 
But do not like to stage me to their eyes ; 
Though it do well, I do not relish well 
Their loud applause and aves vehement.”’ 
The allusion was unmistakable. The audience might easily have 
left the playhouse under the impression that the dramatist was here 
echoing a genuine speech from the throne. 


VI. 


Rare topical lines like these may well bear ‘‘ a double sense.”’ 
But none of Shakespeare’s plain references to his own sovereigns 
hint at the searching diagnosis of historic kingship which he 
provides elsewhere. It is in the broadest light, of history and not 
of the current event, that he interprets monarchy. In his réle of 
revivifier of the past, he ignores the conventional view of kingly 
glories and attributes, and pays the courtier’s traditional con- 
ceptions scant respect. Hereditary English monarchs loom large 
among Shakespeare’s dramatis persone. None, save Henry V., 
are credited with heroic faculties. The rest are weak or vicious, 
and feed on gross illusions. Shakespeare credits his heroic 
king alone with a true insight into the nature of kingship. 
Richard II. and the usurping King of Denmark in Hamlet 
are as staunch champions of the divine right of royalty as 
James I.; they speak of their ‘‘divinity’’ in language which 
is almost indistinguishable from that of the Scottish king. 
But the doctrine fails to protect them from ignominious death. 
Henry V. knows better. He makes no pretension to divine 
attributes, and lives happily, with no violent end in store. For 
Henry V. 

‘* The king is but a man, as I am; the violet smells to him as 
it doth to me ; the element shows to him as it doth to me; all his 
senses have but human conditions ; his ceremonies laid by, in his 
nakedness he appears but a man.’’—(Henry V. IV. i., 105 seq.) 

In another familiar passage in the play, Henry V. draws a 
graphic distinction between the ordinary man and the king. It is 
ceremonial pomp and pageantry in the king’s environment that 
gives him the esteem which is denied to his fellows. Ceremony 
consists of nothing but place, degree, and form, which are mere 
phantoms. If the king fall ill, ceremony will not cure him. None 
of the luxuries of state can protect kings from sleeplessness. 
Elsewhere Shakespeare insists on the vain pride of royalty, and 
pictures death as always grinning at its pomp. He grimly refuses 
to admit any compensation in luxurious comfort, or in the absolute 
enjoyment of.power. Between kings and men of homely rank 
there intervene only shadows. 
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‘“ Princes have but their titles for their glories, 
An outward honour for an inward toil ; 
And, for unfelt imagination, 
They often feel a world of restiess cares ; 
So that, betwixt their titles and low names, 
There’s nothing differs but the outward fame.”’ 
(Richard III. 1. iv., 78-83.) 


Shakespeare formulates implicitly the uncompromising argument 
of the political rationalist. Kings are for him neither greater nor 
happier than ordinary people; they are often smaller, and are 
always less happy. The dominant fact about them is that they are 
condemned by fate to drag out existence in the galling chain of 
“tradition, form, and ceremonious duty ’’; they are the slaves of 
unreality and self-deception. It is not envy, it is pity, of kings 
which Shakespeare’s word invites. 

At times Shakespeare indeed touched in more philosophic terms 
and with greater subtlety the ultimate flaw which reason detects 
at the root of personal or absolute monarchy. Here it was not 
English history but Roman history that gave him a cue, which he 
took without hesitation. In all political argument of recent time, 
Julius Cesar is the universal type of autocrat, and those who 
conspired to assassinate him are the universal types of champions of 
political liberty. Casar and his assassins are vivid figures in 
Shakespeare’s great gallery, and although the dramatist deduces 
nothing of obvious pertinence to his own age from their dramatic 
experiences, he points with their aid an advanced political moral. 
He carries to its inevitable political conclusion Henry V.’s admission 
that men’s physical, moral, and mental capabilities invariably tend 
to a uniform level. Shakespeare’s Czsar, despite his political 
ascendancy, is subject to human weaknesses. His companions find 
nothing in his nature which entitles him in their sight “‘ to bear the 
*“palm alone.’’ They deny his right to gather into his own hand 
by either force or persuasion the privileges and liberties which 
belong naturally to his fellow-men equally with him. The Roman 
conspirators dread as a form of death bondage to one who is a man 
like themselves. They assert freedom to be the heritage of all men, 
not of one man. It is this scruple of conscience which impels them 
to assassinate the Dictator :— 


** What was’t 
That moved pale Cassius to conspire? and what 
Made the all honour’d, honest Roman, Brutus, 
With the arm’d rest, courtiers of beauteous freedom, 
To drench the Capitol, but that they would 
Have one man but a man? ”’ 
(Antony and Cleopatra, II., iv., 14-19.) 


Such is Shakespeare’s repeated justification of the revolt against 
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Cesar. The conclusion is capable of a wide application. When 
the conspirators, after Caesar’s death, cry about the streets of Rome, 
‘Tyranny is dead—liberty, freedom, and enfranchisement,’’ they 
acknowledge the spell of the conviction that “‘ one man ”’’ is for all 
time ‘‘ but one only man.’’ The inference is inevitable that every 
autocracy, whether in Rome or anywhere else, rested on an 
unsound foundation of human inequality, on an artificial and 
unmerited exaltation of one man above his fellows. 

Happily for Shakespeare’s personal comfort or safety, no reader 
of his Roman plays thought to put the cap of Cesar on the head 
that it most obviously fitted in his day in England. It is worthy 
of note, however, that there were many signs of nervousness in 
both Elizabeth’s and James I.’s courts when themes of classical 
history were converted into drama, and that some of Shakespeare’s 
colleagues were censured, or even imprisoned, for their venture- 
someness in this direction. Sir Fulke Greville, a courtier and 
politician of the day as well as a poet, wrote, before Queen 
Elizabeth died, a tragedy on the subject of Antony and 
Cleopatra, but he illustrated a prevailing apprehension by 
sacrificing it to the fire before production or publication; he 
feared (he writes) that some lineaments of Queen Elizabeth 
might be imputed to his Queen of Egypt. (Shakespeare’s 
masterly experiment on the same theme was made long after Queen 
Elizabeth’s death, and no objection was taken.) Only in one 
instance was any Official blame laid on any of Shakespeare’s frank 
portrayals of monarchy. One of his incursions into English, not 
into Roman, history was for a decade under suspicion. The last 
Act of Shakespeare’s Richard II., which presented the deposition 
of that unhappy ruler, was held to suggest insidiously the insecurity 
of royal tenure. Richard II.’s name was always a word of fear to 
Queen Elizabeth, and she shivered at its mention. When 
Shakespeare’s tragedy portraying his career was originally 
published, the piece stopped short of the catastrophe, which was 
excised by the censor. But, strangely enough, the prohibition 
was suffered by Elizabeth’s successor to lapse, and the play 
appeared in 1608 without curtailment. When Roman history was 
his theme, Shakespeare, more fortunate than some _ fellow- 
dramatists, was allowed to say without molestation his potent 
word in behalf of ‘‘ beauteous freedom.’’ He exposed the fallacy 
of ‘‘one-man”’ absolutism, and none said him nay. The 
intelligence of the age was not yet alert enough to detect a topical 
significance in his subtle avowal amid its Roman trappings. 


Sipngy LEE. 
[To be continued.] 


RHODESIA. 


N 1891 Cecil Rhodes addressed a great congress of the Afrikander 
Bond, and outlined a forecast of the future of the new 
territories for which he had recently acquired a Royal Charter. 
‘“ A change,’’ said he, “‘ must occur from the Chartered system of 
““ government to the Imperial system of self-government, and from 
““ self-government to a system of union with Cape Colony.’’ That 
idea had induced Rhodes to accept the Premiership of the Cape, 
and he drank to the health of the Bond because the sentiment and 
object of the Bond were ‘‘ Union, south of the Zambesi.’’ 

It must be conceded that the Chartered Company have not 
failed to keep these ideals before them, and as we are now nearing 
the time when the Charter is subject to revision, Mr. Hone’s 
sketch of the development of the present system of administration* 
is of special interest. 

In 1894, after the Matabele War was over, an agreement was 
made between the Imperial Government and the British South 
Africa Company, whereby the Company was to appoint an 
Administrator and a Council. No form of representation was given 
to the white settlers who were then coming into the country, so 
that the directors were supreme. Two years later, the settlers began 
to demand a share in the responsibility for governing the territory : 
at that time their grievances were the mining laws and the question 
of land ownership. 

These immigrants had put their faith in Rhodes, but for the 
rest of the Company’s paraphernalia they had no use: their leading 
newspaper, The Matabele Times, summed up the situation by 
saying, bitterly enough, ‘‘ The other members of the Board are, 
“from the point of view of Rhodesians, as absolute nonentities as 
‘“are the shareholders; there was but one man who devoted 
‘“ himself to the prosperity of the people instead of treating men 
‘‘and families as pawns in a Stock Exchange game. With him 
“eliminated, there only remains a soulless Company capable of 
“any Shylockian demand for prescriptive rights.’’ 

In 1898 the Company appointed a Legislative Council, with five 
nominated and four elected members, and, under an Order in 
Council, the Imperial Government sent out a resident Commissioner 
with a seat, but not a vote, on the Council. No fiscal vote or resolu- 
tion could, however, be proposed in the Council except by the 
Company’s Administrator, so the actual power of the elected 
members was very limited indeed. 


* Southern Rhodesia, by P. F. Hone, B.A. G. Bell & Sons. 1912. 
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This new arrangement was by no means satisfactory ; the elected 
representatives were always outvoted, and when in 1902 Mr. 
Rhodes died, the settlers appeared to lose-all confidence in the 
Chartered Board. Indignation meetings were arranged through- 
out Southern Rhodesia, demanding a change in the form of 
Government, and the Company wisely bent before the storm. In 
1903 the Imperial Government sanctioned an Order in Council 
altering the members of the local Legislative Council to fourteen, 
of whom half were to be nominated and half elected. As, 
however, the Company’s Administrator had the casting vote, 
and as the nominated members nearly always voted with him, 
the only practical value in the change was a marked increase 
of the influence of public opinion and debate. 

In this year the Company made an attempt to arrange a deal 
with the settlers. Seven and a-half million pounds of capital had 
been sunk in the Matabele Wars and in acquiring the government 
of the country. They suggested that Southern Rhodesia should 
assume a debt of five millions, which should be handed to the 
shareholders, and the remaining two and a-half millions should be 
spent on works of public utility. This proposal was made to the 
elected members of the Council who, however, indignantly 
rejected it, and in this course they were apparently supported by 
their constituents. 

In 1904 a Conference was held at Salisbury, and the settlers. 
formulated a demand that the administrative rights of the 
Chartered Company should cease. Delegates were sent to London 
with instructions to press for alteration of the mining laws, and 
that the Company should abandon their claim to the ownership 
of the land as a commercial asset. The Board of the Company 
put forward several suggestions for a settlement, including an 
offer to accept 45,000,000 for past expenditure and to forego their 
claim to one-third of the land and minerals. The delegates. 
repudiated the past expenditure, denied the Company’s claim to the 
land, and turned to Downing Street. The Imperial Government, , 
however, had no desire to shoulder the Company’s annual deficits, 
or the responsibilities of government, so there was no result. The 
Board made some small concessions, but no agreement was. 
reached. The Company was, however, impressed by the force 
of the arguments advanced, and began to adopt a more liberal 
policy. In 1907 they agreed to reduce the number of nominated 
members of the Council, so that the elected members might have 
a majority of votes. 

This only encouraged the settlers to hammer away at their twin 
grievances—the mining laws and the Company’s claim to own the 
land—until on October 20th, 1907, the directors felt obliged to put 
out an official statement of their views and a scheme for the future 
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government of the country. They definitely claimed the ownership 
of all land and minerals in Rhodesia, but promised to devise a 
scheme to reduce expenditure. In 1908 an election took place for 
tae Legislative Council, and as soon as the new Council met, the 
elected members at once raised again the outstanding question of 
the ownership of the unalienated land. They managed to carry 
a vote asking the Imperial Government to settle the question. 
They had to wait nearly a year for an answer, which was to the 
effect that the difficulty would only be settled by a Court of Law, 
and Mr. Harcourt has recently again suggested a reference of the 
dispute to law. A debate also took place at this time on the land 
question whether Rhodesia should seek to enter the Union of 
South Africa. The majority, however, were for waiting. Another 
electoral contest is due next January, and in view of the continued 
agitation, the directors propose to give to the settlers twelve 
elected representatives as against six nominated members. 
These elections will be of special importance, because the successful 
candidates must represent the settlers during the year when the 
Charter is subjected to revision by the Imperial Government. 

Roughly speaking, there are two compact organisations which 
will enter the contest, the farmers and the Company. The farmers 
have already held a special congress at Gwelo on April 14th: 
there were fifty-seven delegates present, representing twenty-six 
agricultural associations, and by forty-one to eleven they carried 
a resolution urging the Imperial Government to relieve the 
Company of the administration. The farmers will back the 
** Rhodesian League,’’ which supports this policy, and has issued 
a statement of policy as a basis of the forthcoming election. 

On the other hand, it must be remembered the Chartered 
Company controls the railways and has an interest in many of the 
mines, so that a large number of the whites are under their direct 
or indirect influence. It is therefore possible that the Company 
will secure a majority on the local Council. 

What has greatly influenced the attitude of the settlers towards 
the Company has been the speech made by Sir Starr Jameson to the 
‘shareholders in February last. He said that no more money would 
be raised from the shareholders, and that the land of Rhodesia 
was the asset from which the directors hoped to extract future 
dividends. Up till now the great reason advanced in support of 
the Chartered régime has been the advantage of having the London 
Money Market at hand, whence the Company could raise capital 
for commercial ventures. The suggestion that there would be no 
more money raised from the shareholders has damped the ardour 
of the mining people, who usually support the Company. 

The proposal to convert the soil into a commercial asset has 
roused the farmers. We have seen that the settlers have never 
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assented to the claim that the Company owns the freehold, but 
until recently the question has not been of much practical 
importance. A gigantic gamble in land-values would touch many 
interests, so that once more this old controversy has burst out 
afresh. The Company’s title to the land is explained in some detail 
by a Rhodesian lawyer, Mr. H. Bertin, in a short treatise published 
at Salisbury last year, entitled, Land Titles in Southern Rhodesia. 
He rests the Company’s claim on certain concessions granted by 
Lobengula (the last King of the Matabele), on the Royal Charter, 
on the right of conquest succeeded by undisturbed possession of 
twenty-two years, on the fact of present possession, and, lastly, 
because no one else shows a better title. The concessions signed 
by Lobengula are, however, defective in three respects: first, they 
do not even purport to grant the ownership of land; secondly, they 
would probably be construed by a Court of Law as having expired 
on Lobengula’s death; and thirdly, they cannot without difficulty 
be shown to have any reference to Mashonaland. 

Mr. Beriin postulates the right of Lobengula to grant all 
the land, but seems quite unaware of the significance of the 
correspondence between Lord Salisbury and the Portuguese 
Government respecting the action of Portugal in Mashonaland 
(C. 5904), which was published in 1890. In this Blue Book the 
Chartered Company put forward the claim that the mining 
concession granted by Lobengula gave them rights over Mashona- 
land on the ground that Lobengula was King of that country as 
well as of Matabeleland. To this contention the Portuguese 
answer was so irrefutable that Lord Salisbury had to alter 
completely the ground of his claim to a British Protectorate over 
Mashonaland. He abandoned altogether the Company’s plea that 
Lobengula was paramount over Mashonaland, and in his final 
dispatch (January 28th, 1890), he actually speaks of ‘‘ Mashona- 
““land’”’ and ‘‘ Lobengula’s country ”’ as two separate territories. 
This was tantamount to an admission that Lobengula did not rule 
over Mashonaland. 

Mr. Bertin is also mistaken in his reading of the Royal Charter. 
He says it delegated to the Company powers necessary for the 
purpose of Government, whereas it did nothing of the kind: what 
the Charter really did was merely to authorise the Company to 
acquire these powers by agreement with the natives. Furthermore, 
the agreements had to be first of all approved by the Colonial 
Office. This constitutes a serious flaw in the argument. The 
claim by conquest can, of course, only be set up by the Crown, 
for the Charter certainly did not give the Company power to acquire 
land by conquest. The Company could probably make out a better 
case for itself than Mr. Bertin has succeeded in doing, but no 
complete statement of the settlers’ case seems to be published ; 
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probably they lay stress on the Matabeleland Order in 
Council of 1894, by which the law at that time in force in Cape 
Colony was introduced into the newly occupied country. By this 
law the property and revenues of a colony are vested in the 
Sovereign, subject to the local Legislature. It might therefore be 
argued that the Legislative Council control the Land and Minerals. 
In 1903 the Company seems to have recognised the Crown as the 
original owner of the minerals, for they accepted certain important 
rights over the minerals from the Council in that year, and the 
controversy regarding mineral rights was settled on this basis. 

By Section 17 of the Charter, the Company must furnish 
annually to the Colonial Secretary accounts of its public revenue 
as distinguished from its commercial profits, and it is impossible 
that this should be done correctly until the question of the 
proprietorship of the vacant land is determined. The doubt has a 
most disturbing effect on all classes in Rhodesia, and creates more 
difficulty than any practical solution of the problem will do. 

A yet more pressing reason for a settlement is to be found in the 
newly published annual report of the Chief Native Commissioner 
of Matabeleland for 1912. 

The Commissioner says: ‘‘ By reason of the drought, the 
““ severity of which has been unprecedented in the history of the 
“country since its occupation, the Administration has been 
““caused much anxiety in respect to the native population. . . . 
‘The root of the native problem is the question of land tenure. 
““ , . . In many instances, the large landowning companies 
“* have given notice of their intention to charge their native tenants, 
‘‘in addition to the usual rent per capita, grazing fees for both 
““large and small stock at so much per head. This innovation 
‘“has given rise to a great deal of dissatisfaction, and has had a 
“* disturbing effect on the natives concerned, who naturally inquire 
‘“ how long they are to be subjected to these increasing demands 
‘made upon them by the owners of the land, and whether there 
‘*is to be no finality to these changes. The natives hate the idea of 
‘“ having to give up their old kraals and associations, but the fresh 
‘demands made upon them, which are now becoming general, 
‘have made them very uneasy in regard to their land tenure on 
‘* private property. ae 

According to Professor Rolin,* there is no law by which the 
Company is authorised to levy the rent of a pound a head per 
annum on the natives who occupy unalienated land. This is not a 
tax for administrative purposes, but is treated as a commercial 
receipt on the plea that the Company is the freeholder of all 
unalienated land. As these native Commissioners are officials of the 


* Page 256, Rolin’s Les Lots et V Administration de la Rhodésie. Brussels, 1913. 
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Company charged with collecting dues from the natives, they 
are not likely to exaggerate complaints. It must further be 
remembered that Rhodesia has never been formaily annexed to 
the Empire, and these natives are therefore not exactly in the 
position of British subjects with a right of appeal to the King. 

The unsettled state of the law regarding land tenure partly 
accounts for the present stagnation of Rhodesia. A comparison 
between extracts from the circulars issued by the Canadian and 
Rhodesian Governments illustrates this. Canada offers 160 acres 
of land free, and the Canadian Minister of the Interior says in his 
official pamphlet, The English Farm Labourer in Western 
Canada: ‘‘ Undoubtedly, the man most wanted in Canada, and at 
‘* the same time the one who can with a sure promise of success do 
““best for himself there, is the old country farm labourer. 
“** Unfortunately—for those who need him—he is also wanted badly 
“at home, but there he always remains poor with a small wage 
““and little else. The land he desires so much is beyond his reach 
““at home. If he can get a good-sized garden allotment with his 
“* cottage he feels it to be a great thing, and yet in Canada a few 
““ years of work gives him the wherewithal to receive a gift of 160 
“acres on the condition that he turns it into a farm.” 

The pamphlet goes on to quote a case of a young man with a 
wife who went to Canada ten years ago without capital, and now 
owns 320 acres, worth £2,500. The Western Australian Govern- 
ment advertise ready-made farms of 350 acres, with a comfortable 
house—one-third of the land cleared ready for the plough, all 
fenced, provision for water supply, adjoining the railway ; and all 
this only requires a preliminary deposit of about £150. In 
competition with this, the Chartered Government, in its official 
circular, says, regarding the necessity for capital: ‘‘ Failure is, 
** however, courted when there is an insufficiency of capital to meet, 
‘‘ during the non-productive period at the outset, the charges for 
“native labour, draught animals, implements, buildings, living 
‘““ expenses, seed and breeding stock. It may therefore be said 
“‘ that, save in very exceptional cases, where the settler is unusually 
“able and energetic, less than £800 cannot be regarded as 
“sufficient. The more capital a settler starts with, the better his 
“chances, in Rhodesia, as elsewhere.’’ 

So Rhodesia desires the rich young planter who will buy land. 
Canada seeks workmen, not capitalists, and Canada knows which 
is better, for she has tried both. The Chartered Company excuse 
themselves by saying the white man won’t work alongside the 
black: this hardly carries conviction, when we remember that 
numbers of hard-working farmers in the Union of South Africa do 
well and thrive without having £800 capital at their disposal. 

Nothing sounds so attractive to the hardy British villager as 
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the Canadian offer of a free farm, and if South Africa wants 
European immigrants she must outbid the other Dominions who 
are adopting the same policy as Canada. 

The criticisms of the Chartered Company by Professor Rolin are 
more severe than was to be expected from one who was formerly 
identified with King Leopold’s régime in the neighbouring Congo 
State, but his statements have been carefully selected from official 
sources, so that they must not be overlooked. M. Rolin describes 
very faithfully the present conditions in Rhodesia, with a marked 
tendency to sympathise with the dispossessed natives. He says 
the Company has “ confiscated ’’ all the land and minerals, and 
has placed the riches of nature in the hands of European capitalists. 
He finds a complete absence of any social policy inspired by the 
interests of the black man, though he admits the paternal influence 
of the Imperial Government. There are 271 chiefs in the pay of the 
Chartered Company who help to keep order, but our Belgian critic 
takes a gloomy view of the effects on both the white property owners 
and the black proletariat of the present régime. Weare said to be 
breeding a race of little white tyrants who won’t work, and whose 
frame of mind is akin to that of the old slave-owning classes. This 
he ascribes to the Company’s capitalist policy, which is said to be 
building up a proletariat on the ruins of tribal collectivism. 

Whatever may be the justice of M. Rolin’s strictures, it is only 
fair to the Company to remember the state of affairs in 1889, when 
the Charter was granted. The Ama-N’debeli, or Matabele, lived 
by the plunder of the neighbouring tribes, and were a purely 
military race. They were slave-owners, and very cruel; the 
description of Lobengula’s judicial murder of his favourite sister 
is gruesome enough, and by no means unique: so that the 
Mashonas must have welcomed the arrival of British protection 
from their persecutors. The increase in numbers and wealth of 
the natives is the Company’s best reply to M. Rolin. 

Next year the Imperial Government must choose one of three or 
four courses. They can either leave the present system of Govern- 
ment by the Chartered Company for a further period of ten years; 
or they can administer the territory from Downing Street; or they 
can give a form of responsible Government; or, lastly, they might 
persuade the Union of South Africa to shoulder the white man’s 
burden. The shareholders and backers of the Company, who are 
still optimistic regarding the future of the country and who 
annually cheer the Chairman’s Imperial peroration—these urge the 
renewal of the Charter, and they are supported by many who 
believe that, with all its faults, the administration from London 
Wall has been peculiarly suited to the temper and views of the 
28,000 whites who reside in Rhodesia. Then there are the officials 
and the speculators who know the advantage of access to the 
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London Money Market: if a great discovery of gold or diamonds 
took place, this point would appeal with much force to the fortune- 
seekers. ; 

The proposal to substitute Downing Street for London Wall is 
unpopular in Rhodesia, where they imagine interference by silk- 
hatted officials, who arrive at their work at 11 a.m., take an hour 
and a-half off for lunch at the club, and leave at 4.30 for a 
missionary meeting in the evening. The settler feels he is a hard- 
working pioneer, and is impatient of Orders in Council. He is 
also sure that Downing Street knows and cares nothing about him. 

Furthermore comes the question: Will any British Chancellor 
of the Exchequer buy Rhodesia ? Will he pay up for this addition— 
this expensive addition—to the Empire? Will there be questions— 
inconvenient questions—as to what he will get for his money? If 
Rhodesia does not like Downing Street, and if the Colonial Office 
cannot get the money from the Treasury, this solution seems 
impossible. The fact is, Downing Street knows too much of the 
difficulties and expense of opening out a new country, and Mr. 
Rhodes rushed in where the officials of the Colonial Office feared 
to tread. They probably argue that there is no reason for relieving 
the shareholders of the burdens of administration and the annual 
deficits in Northern Rhodesia. The Charter reserves to the Crown 
all the powers it requires, and relieves it of all expense. In other 
words, seeing that Lord Salisbury got the best of the bargain 
with Rhodes, there is no adequate ground for making a change: 
if the country prospers, the Imperial Government can step in 
and assert its rights reserved by Clause 33 of the Charter, 
but until then the shareholder and the settler must look after 
themselves. 

The proposal to grant Rhodesia a modified form of self- 
government has also serious drawbacks. To place 700,000 natives 
under the control of 28,o00 whites is a dangerous policy, nor is it 
easy to see how these whites could raise the revenue for defence 
purposes. In case of a disturbance the settlers could not pay fora 
military expedition, and if the native reserves were excluded from 
the local Rhodesian Council, and administered on the lines of 
Basutoland, it might well be that most of the natives would prefer 
to go on to these reserves and leave the whites to try the doubtful 
experiment of making the remaining portion of Southern Rhodesia 
a purely white man’s country. Earl Grey pronounces self- 
government as quite impossible, and his opinion on the question 
deserves special consideration. It would furthermore be difficult to 
draft any scheme by which the present electors of Rhodesia would 
undertake the financial responsibility. 

The question of linking up Rhodesia with the Union of South 
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Africa was suggested by Sir Starr Jameson at the last meeting of 
shareholders. He proposed—delicately enough—‘‘a lock, stock, 
‘and barrel deal ’’ with Pretoria, but Pretoria has shown no sign 
of responding. The Treasurer of the Union has too many calls 
on his purse for any such deal. At the present moment there is 
no desire south of the Limpopo to incorporate Rhodesia in the 
Union, and the Rhodesian papers do not fail to warn the settlers of 
the terrors of falling under the influence of Hertzogism and the 
indignity of having to learn the Taal! The present political 
situation in South Africa is not favourable for a consideration of 
the Rhodesian question, for there are many other more pressing 
problems which engage the attention of the politician. 

Yet South Africans must realise that the native problem, the 
question of agricultural development, the railway system, the 
immigration policy, all present similar features from whichever 
bank of the Limpopo river they are viewed, and that most of these 
questions will be solved on similar lines in both countries. If the 
Rhodesian railways never pay, they will at least lose less if 
administered in conjunction with those of the Union than if they 
are run separately. It is the farmers from South Africa who are 
doing the best agricultural work in Southern Rhodesia. 

The Volkstem has just pointed out in a leading article on this 
question that, in the event of amalgamation, the Union would be 
saddled with still more native population and with great expense 
without adequate revenues; that if the Company is right in 
claiming all the land and minerals, then the settlers have nothing 
to offer except a chance of buying out the shareholders, so that 
they would come into the Union empty-handed. According to the 
Volkstem, the unsold land is less valuable than the land already 
alienated. It would therefore appear that locally the land asset is 
not so highly valued as it is at the shareholders’ meetings. 

It therefore seems that if the Company’s title to the land be 
upheld, there is no other course open but to maintain the status quo 
for another period of ten years, with any modifications in the 
Charter which the Imperial Government cares to make next year. 
If, however, the settlers are justified in claiming the vacant 
land of Rhodesia as being held in trust by the Company for the 
occupants, the arguments of the Volkstem would have to be 
modified. In that case Rhodes’s ideal of Union from the Cape to 
Zambesi may perhaps be realised next year on terms which would 
be agreeable to both the white and black populations of Rhodesia. 


R. C. HAwKIN. 


HENRI“ ROCHEFORY®. 


T is with mixed emotions that I record my own personal 
| recollections of the late Henri Rochefort. They date back 
fourteen years, to the lurid, delirious summer of 1899: when Jules 
Guérin, the leader of the anti-Semites, evaded arrest by shutting 
himself up in Fort Chabrol; when Dreyfus—bent, shattered, almost 
voiceless—was enduring the anguish of a second court-martial; 
when the boulevards were being swept of tumultuous manifestants 
every night by the Republican Guard—and Rochefort was living 
in a tranquil, charming little villa at the entrance to the Bois de 
Boulogne. A retreat for a sage, a poet, a dreamer: the very last 
abode—one would have thought—for the most thunderous figure in 
French public life. By rights, Rochefort the Ferocious should 
have been living in a vast boulevard apartment overlooking the 
nightly anti-Dreyfusard uproar. But there he was (when first I 
met him) in that innocent maisonette: in dressing-gown and 
slippers, amidst flowers, pictures, and frail china; actually playing 
with a fluffy toy lamb of the kind hawked about for two francs on 
the terraces of the Paris cafés. It was only his snowy white hair— 
brushed upwards—that made him picturesque. Pale, steely blue 
eyes, that lit up cruelly, evilly at times; a face seamed, sallow, and 
horse-like in shape; a harsh, guttural voice; large, yellowish hands 
with long, pointed finger-nails. To ease the huskiness in his throat, 
Rochefort was for ever sucking lozenges. When he became 
agitated, he cracked them; but upon the occasion of my first visit 
to the innocent maisonette there was no cause for agitation. The 
toy lamb was the attraction. A tube was attached to it, and at the 
end of the tube was a bulb which, when pressed, made the lamb leap. 
Again and again, Rochefort the Lurid set the lamb leaping. I, too, 
lost my heart to the lamb—and also made it frisk. Amidst 
all this irresponsibility, my host was pleased to pronounce me 
‘“sympathetic’’’ and ‘‘ charming ’’—not like the ‘‘ traditional ”’ 
Englishman with the bull-dog, the aggressive side-whiskers, and 
long, glistening teeth. Rochefort saw me to the garden-door; 
Rochefort actually plucked me a rose; Rochefort’s parting words 

ere a cordia! invitation to visit him and his lamb again soon. So 
was I amazed to find myself described in his very next article as 
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‘“‘a sinister brigand, in the pay of the Jews; in fact, one of those 
‘“‘ diabolical bandits who are devastating our beloved France.”’ 
: A week later I approached him—and mildly protested—as 
he was sitting on the terrace of the Café de la Paix, drinking milk 
and Vichy water, sucking his eternal lozenges, and still playing 
with the lamb. ‘‘ Bah, that was only print,’’ came the reply. ‘‘ Let 
““us resume our game with the lamb.’’ As he made it leap about 
deftly amongst the glasses on the marble-topped table, passers-by, 
recognising his Luridness, stopped, stared, and smiled at the 
spectacle. ‘‘ That’s the great Rochefort,’’ said the maitre-d’hétel 
to an American tourist: and stupefaction of the States. Rising at 
last and stuffing the lamb into his pocket, Rochefort remarked, ‘‘ I 
‘“* must go off and do my article—but you shan’t be the brigand. I 
‘* feel amiable to-night, and shall write something pleasant.’ Next 
morning appeared the notorious, atrocious article demanding that 
walnut shells—containing long, hairy spiders—should be strapped 
to the eyes of Captain Dreyfus. 

What was the reason of Rochefort’s abominable campaign 
against the martyr from the Devil’s Island? Since he styled him- 
self a democrat, the champion of liberty and justice, the enemy of 
tyranny—one would have expected to see the fierce old journalist 
fighting vigorously for Dreyfus. The fact is, Rochefort was a mags 
of contradictions, an imp of perversity : at once brutal and humane, 
gentle and bloodthirsty, simple and vain; the most chaotic French- 
man that ever died. Search his autobiography, in three portly 
volumes: not once do you find him resting, smiling, or reflecting— 
it is all thunder and lightning, an everlasting storm. Exile—duels 
—fines and imprisonment—wild, delirious attacks upon the Govern- 
ment of the day. No one escaped; for fifty years, in the columns 
of the Figaro, the Lanterne, the Intransigeant, and finally in the 
Patrie, Rochefort pursued Presidents and politicians with his 
unique, extravagant vocabulary. M. Jaurés, the Socialist leader, 
was ‘‘a decayed turnip ’’; M. Georges Clemenceau, ‘‘ a loathsome 
‘“leper’’; M. Briand, ‘a moulting vulture.’” As for M. Combes, 
to the guillotine with him—and into the Seine with M. Delcassé— 
and a rope and a boulevard lamp-post for M. Pelletan. Then 
President Loubet was ‘‘the foulest of assassins’’; President 
Falliéres, ‘‘ the fat old satyr of the Elysée ’’’; and Mme. Marguerite 
Steinheil, ‘‘ the Black Panther.’’ 

For the life of me I could trace nothing of the ‘‘ panther ’’ in 
Mme. Steinheil during the ten terrible days that she sat in the dock 
of the dim, oak-panelled Paris Assize Court. As for her ‘* black- 
‘“ness,’’ Rochefort was referring to her clothes. Never even in 
Paris (where a widow’s weeds are perhaps excessively lugubrious) 
have I seen deeper mourning : heavy crape bands round the accused 
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woman’s black dress, stiff crape bows in the widow’s cap, a deep 
sombre border to the handkerchief which she clenched tightly, con- 
vulsively in her black-gloved hand. Then, under her eyes, dark, 
dark, shadows—which turned green as the trial tragically wore on. 
Impossible not to sympathise with the prisoner who, with all her 
follies and faults, was certainly not the murderess of her husband 
and mother. Not the shadow of a proof against her—but what 
cared Rochefort for evidence and arguments? Leaning forward in 
his seat in the press-box, his sallow face distorted with fury, he fixed 
the ‘‘ Tragic Widow ”’ with his steely cruel eyes. (‘‘ I think he was 
‘‘ trying to hypnotise me—certainly to terrify me,’’ relates Mme. 
Steinheil in her Memoirs.) Again and again he cracked his 
lozenges; gesticulated angrily with his large yellow hands. During 
the adjournments, he held forth violently in the corridors of the 
Law Courts. Not only was Mme. Steinheil the murderess of her 
mother and husband, but she was also the assassin of President 
Félix Faure. She poisoned him in the Elysée, at the instigation 
of the Jews, who knew that so long as Faure remained President 
there would be no revision of the Dreyfus affair. So, a triple 
murderess—and ‘“‘ crack, crack ’’ went the lozenges. Later, when 
it became certain that Mme. Steinheil would be acquitted, Rochefort 
declared that judge and jury had been “‘ bought’’; and that the 
Government had all along protected the ‘‘ Black Panther.’’ His 
hands were trembling, the sallow face had turned livid, when at 
one o’clock in the morning the jury filed into the dim, stifling court 
to deliver their verdict. It was ‘‘ Not Guilty ’’ on all counts—and 
then a scene of the wildest enthusiasm. Cries of ‘‘ Vive Mme. 
** Steinheil,’? and ‘‘ Vive la Justice!’’ Rocking and swaying to 
and fro on the rickety benches, the barristers cheered, applauded, 
and flung their black képis into the air. Up, too, went the képis 
of the charming women barristers; more shouts and bravoes from 
the journalists and the public at the back of the Court. And Mme. 
Steinheil? She had fainted, and was being carried out of the dock 
by the Municipal Guards. And Henri Rochefort? Shaking, 
speechless with rage he roughly pushed his way out of Court— 
cracking his lozenges with such savagery that he must have very 
nearly broken his teeth. 

However, as I have said, there were two Henri Rocheforts—and 
the virtues of the second almost made amends for the vices of the 
first. 

The second Rochefort quickly revealed himself at the age of 
twenty. He was a medical student, and, on witnessing a surgical 
operation, fainted. Said the surgeon to the student’s father, the 
aristocratic old Marquis de Rochefort-Lucay : ‘‘ Your son is either 
“‘a remarkable fellow, or a fool.’’ Shortly afterwards young 
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Rochefort harangued the surgeon and his fellow students upon the 
*‘iniquities ’’ of vivisection; and that ended his short medical 
career. Another outburst at the Hotel de Ville, where Rochefort next 
accepted a petty clerkship at a pound a week. His colleagues were 
underpaid and overworked: a scarcity of light and utter lack of 
ventilation in the dusty, shabby office-rooms, resulted in cases of 


acute anemia and consumption. ‘‘ We must have light—floods of 
“‘it. We must have air—great, healthy draughts of it,’’ shouted 
youthful Rochefort to a high official. ‘‘ I’m strong enough myself 


“and don’t care; but look at your other clerks. Martyrs, victims! 
*“* De Lair, de la lumiére, nom de Dieu!’’ It is reported that the 
high official—a stout, pompous, apoplectic soul—was struck dumb 
by Rochefort’s invasion of his private sanctum. At last he gasped, 
“Tf you were not the son of a Marquis .’ But Rochfort inter- 
rupted, ‘*‘ My father is dead. He died a fortnight ago. But I have 
““no predilection for titles. My name is Henri Rochefort.’’ For 
all that, Rochefort was something of an aristocrat—‘‘la race”’ 
remained, in spite of his assumption of democracy. He was, in 
fine, a democrat-aristocrat—most chaotic of combinations: and 
therein lay the secret of his turbulence and incoherency. Like all 
French aristocrats, he was a militarist at heart. He was the ally 
of Boulanger. He was the hottest champion of Paul Dérouléde, 
when that well-meaning but impossible ‘‘ patriot ’’ attempted his 
celebrated coup d’état, on the morning of President Félix Faure’s 
funeral, by establishing General Roget as a military dictator in the 
Elysée. He was, furthermore, an anti-Semite. ‘‘ Pale, white 
‘“blood,’’ he cried disdainfully of the French noblesse. His own 
blood was vigorously red—but tinged indelibly with blue. Yes; 
‘“la race’’ remained, persisted—clashed inevitably with the true 
spirit of democracy. And hence, the chaos, the thunder-and- 
lightning; from out of which there nevertheless shone tenderness, 
chivalry, and a love of beautiful things. He loved music, sculpture, 
pictures—and whilst urging on France to declare war against 
England over the Fashoda Affair, announced in my hearing that 
he would rather annex a portrait by Reynolds than a province in 
the Soudan. He loved animals, and animals loved him. Wild fury 
of Rochefort when a bull-fight was advertised to take place at 
Enghien-les-Bains, a fast, tawdry little gambling resort on the 
outskirts of Paris. When the Government declined to forbid it, 
down to Enghien went Rochefort and a number of friends. 
Sallow-faced old Rochefort seized hold of the ‘‘ impresario’’ who 
was organising the bull-fight, and shook him. ‘‘I and my friends 
‘‘ are going to wreck your arena,’’ he shouted. Nor did he release 
the ‘‘ impresario ”’ until the latter had promised that the bull-fight 
should not take place. Then, if Rochefort had been all vindictive- 
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ness and luridness, how could it pussibly have come to pass that 
he was the guest of the great-hearted Victor Hugo, when both of 
them were exiles in Brussels? And if the hoarse-voiced, steely- 
eyed old journalist had been all venom and savagery, how came it 
that he was the devoted, admiring friend of that very noble, if 
disconcerting, apostle of humanity—Louise Michel, “‘the Red 
Virgin. 

Londoners may remember the frail, thin, shabby little woman 
who denounced social injustices in a dingy hall in a back street off 
Tottenham Court Road some ten yearsago. In appearance she was 
nothing—until she spoke. And when Louise Michel spoke, ah 
dear me, how one realised the miseries grimly and heroically 
endured by the poor of this topsy-turvy world! The shabby, frail 
little figure—with the big, inspired eyes—became galvanised. 
From London to Paris, from Paris to every European capital, 
travelled the ‘‘ Red Virgin ’’—incomparably eloquent, the woes 
and sufferings of her fellow-creatures at once crushing and support- 
ing her. Herself, she cared nothing for. The same old threadbare 
black dress; the eternal dim attics and meagre food; the same ol 
self-sacrifice, the same old despair, the same old breakdowns from 
weakness and exhaustion. 

Rochefort—Victor Henri Marquis de Rochefort-Lucay—sought 
her out in her attics. When the ‘‘ Red Virgin ’’ was travelling 
and lecturing abroad, Rochefort instructed his foreign corre- 
spondents to look after her. He bought her a country house, which 
she promptly sold; he gave her an annuity, which she mortgaged ; 
he arranged that his tradespeople should serve her in his name: 
but house, annuity, provisions—everything went to the poor. “I 
‘“can do nothing with her,’’ Rochefort once told me. ‘I believe 
“the only time she takes food is when I insist upon feeding her 
‘“myself. She is at once sublime and adorable and ridiculous! 
‘““ When I tell her she is killing herself, she replies, ‘ Tant pis, mon 
“petit Henri. But you yourself will die one of these days.’’’ A 
week later, Louise Michel expired suddenly, from exhaustion, at 
Marseilles. Sallow-faced, white-headed, red-eyed old Rochefort 
was the chief mourner at the funeral. As he walked, bent, 
trembling, behind the hearse of the ‘‘ Red Virgin ’’—crack, crack 
went the lozenges. 

The month of June, 1912. Rochefort’s daily article in the 
Patrie missing; and again missing the next day, and the day after 
that—the first time octogenarian Rochefort has ‘‘ missed ’’ his 
daily lurid article for fifty-two years. 

On the fourth day, there appears in the Patrie the following 
intimation: ‘IT shall soon reach my eighty-second year; and it is 
“now half a century since I have worked without a rest even in 
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** prison or in exile, at the hard trade of a journalist, which is the 
“first and the most noble of all professions—when it is not the 
“lowest. I think I have earned the right to a rest. But it will 
*““only be a short one. My old teeth can still bite.” 

However, the ‘‘ rest’ in the country is prolonged—and the teeth 
don’t “‘bite’’ again. Eyesight becomes misty. Hearing next 
fails. Behold Rochefort in a dressing-gown, stretched on an 
invalid’s chair in a drowsy country garden—whence he is trans- 
ported, as a last hope, to Aix-les-Bains: where he dies. 

The goth June, 1913. Day of Rochefort’s funeral. All Paris 
lining the boulevards and streets as the cortége, half-a-mile long, 
passes by. A crowd of all kinds and conditions of Parisians. 
Here’s M. Jaurés, ‘‘ the decayed turnip.’’ There’s M. Clemenceau, 
“the loathsome leper.’? Over there, M. Briand, ‘‘ the moulting 
*“vulture.’’ And their heads are uncovered; there’s not the 
faintest resentment in their minds; as the remains of lurid yet 
kindly old Rochefort are borne away round the corner under a 
magnificent purple pall. 

Round the corner; and up the steep hill to the vast, rambling 
Montmartre Cemetery. Tombs, shadows, silence, mystery within 
the cemetery walls; but beyond them, the hectic arms of the 
Moulin Rouge, and the lurid lights of night restaurants. In this 
mixed atmosphere contradictory, lies Henri Rochefort: an 
appropriate resting-place. 

Joun F. MAcbonaLp. 
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THE MYSTERIES IN THEIR RELATION 
TOrSd PA bee 


| N recent Pauline discussion the centre of interest has changed. 

Stress is no longer laid on the question whether the Apostle 
wrote the letters that bear his name. It is only among rather old- 
fashioned theologians that those elaborate discussions about 
authenticity and the minutiz of style are still maintained. There 
will, doubtless, always be some who, unable to comprehend the 
wide sweep of thought and the extraordinary variety of topic and 
tone in the few short letters of Paul, condemn one or another as 
spurious, or fly to the quaint resort that some of the extant letters 
are elaborated by accretions which have been worked up with 
original scraps of Pauline writings; but their questionings are no 
longer central, or even important, in scholarship, though the 
curious will recur to them, and learn a good deal. 

Yet we cannot get away from Paul. He grips the world and 
holds the thought of thinking men as much as ever; and discussion 
still rages round him. The question that has of late been most 
prominent is as to the implication and teaching of his letters. We 
no longer ask, ‘‘ What did he write?’’ Still less do we inquire, 
‘Who wrote the Pauline Epistles? ’’ Scholars are now debating 
“What is it, after all, that Paul taught? ’’—and that old question 
now meets with a new answer. The view has been maintained that 
what he did teach was not the religion of Jesus, whatever that may 
have been and whoever He may have been, but a syncretistic 
philosophy expressed in ritual, which Paul substituted for it. 

All men were seeking for ‘‘ Salvation,’’ and asking how to reach 
it. Records of prayer and vow for “‘ Salvation’’ are found in 
many hundreds of villages of Asia Minor. St. Paul may have 
caught the Greek word from the lips of thousands of pagans. It 
is the same word that became specially characteristic of Christian 
teaching. Yet it would be a serious error to argue that, because 
pagans and Christians alike longed and prayed for ‘‘ Salvation,”’ 
therefore the thing that they sought was the same. To the pagan 
and the Christian the same Greek word bore totally different 
meanings. To the former it was vague; and, where it approached 
definiteness, it was material. To Paul it was spiritual. There 
also wag a close resemblance in the words which both parties used 
to describe the way of attaining “‘ Salvation’’: purification, the 
new life, seeking after God, and so on, were common terms, but 
their sense was changed to Paul. The meaning which Jesus had 
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imparted to them was unintelligible to the pagans without a new 
education of intellect as well as of heart: this is often forgotten by 
modern scholars, and the demands which Christianity made on the 
understanding are ignored. 

The modern world has awakened to the complexity and the 
intensity of the religious questionings that were then burning in 
the pagan world. Paul, in presenting the religion of Christ to that 
world, had to put it in forms that could be understood by the men 
of his time. He had to show them that this religion answered the 
questions which they were asking. He had to know those 
questions, and to comprehend and use the language that was 
employed in pagan religious thought. ‘‘ The divine nature which 
““you unintelligently worship I declare to you in its real 
““ character,’’ as he says to the Athenian audience thronged in the 
Court of Areopagus; and (like the lawyers and orators of that 
time, as known to and depicted by Pliny a few years later) Paul 
was addressing, not so much the Court, as the corona or circle of 
listeners, idle, curious, full of a certain intellectual interest, ever 
seeking after some new thing, who thronged the hall of Areopagus. 

I do not propose, by an elaborate examination of the Pauline 
teaching and thought, to show that it stands on a totally different 
plane from the methods and the answers of contemporary religious 
minds in the Greco-Roman world. I take only one detail of the 
general problem. The religious ideas of the Greco-Roman 
paganism were focussed in the Mysteries. The general character 
of the Mysteries was certainly known to the Tarsian citizen. What 
did he think of them? In what relation did he stand to them? I 
hope to answer these questions by showing that Paul refers to the 
Mysteries, and states his own opinion about them very clearly. 

According to some recent speculations, Paul was not much more 
than a borrower from the Mysteries. In these speculations the 
outstanding name is that of Dieterich (whose death we have had to 
mourn). The tendency is now to regard Paul as powerfully 
influenced by the teaching conveyed through those impressive 
rites. Loisy and others have crystallised the drift of this theorising 
into the epigrammatic saying that ‘“‘the mystery of Paul’s 
‘conversion is his conversion to the Mysteries ’’: from this source 
he derived all those ideas with which he overlaid the teaching of 
Jesus, transforming it into ‘‘a religion of Mystery,’’ which 
promised salvation as a reward for the performance of ritual and 
sacrament. 

Taking some fresh discoveries as to the ceremonial of the 
Mysteries, I hope to show that Paul knew enough about their 
rites to employ a technical Mystic term in such a way that the force 
of his reference can be best given by putting the word within 
inverted commas; and that the paragraphs which he devotes to the 
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subject express uncompromising condemnation of all attempt to 
adulterate Christ’s gospel by intermingling with it ideas, or forms, 
or rites derived from the Mysteries. 

The excavations conducted by the Asia Minor Exploration Fund 
at Pisidian Antioch in 1912 have illuminated Roman affairs in the 
East and the religion of Phrygia. We cleared completely both the 
central Sanctuary and a large building near, but outside it. This 
building, which is oriented so as to lie symmetrically with the 
south-western wall of the Sanctuary at a distance of about go feet 
from it, was destroyed as thoroughly as the principal religious 
centre, and doubtless along with it, towards A.D. 400 (at which 
time various pagan temples were sacked by the Christians with the 
permission of the Imperial Government). The building was 
apparently used as a hall for initiation and the celebration of the 
Mysteries. It was constructed for that purpose, and, in spite of 
dilapidation, it yields some valuable information. 

Further, the excavations conducted by Makridi Bey for the 
Turkish Imperial Museum at Notion (which I should regard as the 
Roman Colophon) have been most fruitful; and one discovery, 
which alone I shall mention, bears on our subject. Among 
a series of very interesting inscriptions from the Sanctuary 
of Apollo of Klaros is one which instantly arrests attention: 
it contains the verb ‘“‘entered’’ (&<@drevsey), describing the 
periormance of some act or rite in the mystic ritual. This word 
has caused much difficulty in Paul’s letter to the Colossians ii., 18. 

The Clarian inscriptions, as a rule, are records of visits paid by 
delegates from foreign cities and countries to Apollo’s oracle. 
These delegates were one or, generally, more in number; and they 
were frequently accompanied by a chorus, which sang a hymn. 
The delegations came to seek an oracle; they were ‘‘ questioners 
“of the god’”’ (theopropot); and when they returned home, the 
oracle was recorded in a public dedication. At Klaros, also, 
inscriptions recorded the names of the delegates and the chorus of 
hymn-singers (hymnodoi, both youths and maidens, koroi and 
korai, or éitheot and parthenoz), and stated what they had done at 
the sanctuary. In several cases the delegate or delegates received 
initiation in the Mysteries; and these are the cases which interest 
us at present. 

The record of the initiation varies. In one inscription it is 
stated that two enquirers, ‘‘ having been initiated, entered ”’ 
(nunbévres eveBdrevoav). The other case is specially interesting: 
an enquirer “‘ having received the mysteria, entered’? (xapadaBov 
Th pvoeTipia. éveBdrevoer). The general term in the one case, 
“being initiated,’’ is defined in the other case more particularly, 

‘receiving the mystic things from the hierophant, the officiating 

—. ” The correlative term ‘‘ (the hierophant) handed over 
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“the mystic things ”’ is also a technical expression. The two terms 
both indicate the initiation ritual as a whole (as M. Ch. Lecrivain* 
points out): both terms include the showing of the mystic objects, 
the performance of the mystic actions, and the utterance of the 
mystic words (Sexvipeva, Spdpeva, eydpeva)- Accordingly, the “‘tradi- 
“‘tion,’’ or the “‘ reception of the mysteria’’ includes the whole 
ceremony, all that is given or received, words, enlightenment, &c. 

The word ‘‘entered,’’ or ‘‘set foot on,’’ was evidently also 
technical for some act in the ritual. This act was not part of the 
initiation; it followed after the initiatory rites were completed: 
“having been initiated, they set foot on . - the nature*ot the 
act is not defined. What did they set foot on? The want of 
definition shows that the term was familiar and technical, and 
therefore there was no need to define what it was that they entered 
into. An act of entering, or setting foot on, took place as a climax 
or result of the initiation. Now the idea expressed by this verb is 
that of beginning, not conclusion. The climax of initiation, 
therefore, is an act of entrance or beginning. The initiated person, 
as the conclusion of his initiation, ‘‘ makes entrance,’’ or ‘‘ sets 
** foot on .’ In the ritual the action was performed in some 
apparent fashion, and this performance of the action was the 
prelude to another stage of the ritual. In Asia Minor, therefore, 
as at Eleusis, there was a lower and a higher stage in the initiation. 
The lower stage was the initiation proper (piénows): after it the 
mystés entered on the higher stage (called at Eleusis the Epoptika). 
This higher stage at Klaros was called “‘entering.”’ 

The arrangements in the hall of initiation at the Antiochian 
sanctuary have been destroyed so thoroughly that at first they 
presented an almost hopeless problem. From the first, however, 
we could not doubt that there is in the centre a shallow 
quadrangular pool, or lacus, like the impluviwm in a Roman 
atrium, and that some sort of baptismal or purificatory rite must 
have taken place there, in which the ministering priest stood on a 
stone in the water. This rite was performed in the presence of the 
god, whose marble throne (with a late dedicatory inscription about 
A.D. 300) stands overlooking the pool. This throne of the god 
is a feature of primitive Anatolian religion: many such archaic 
thrones are known, the most impressive being a tall pinnacle of the 
Kara Dagh carved into the semblance of a throne, and covered 
with inscriptions in Hittite hieroglyphics.. Away in the extreme 
corner of the hall on the god’s right is a set of stone foundations, 
one part of which is labelled ‘‘ Bed’ in my plan. This title, given 
as a mere distinguishing description, is probably true to the 


original intention. 


* See “‘Mysteria” in Daremberg and Saglio Dict. des Antiquités, III., p. 2142 A, note 6. 
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The key to the interpretation of these arrangements is furnished 
by the Clarian inscriptions. The mystés, who came into the 
initiation hall by the only door on the south, found on his left a 
series of arrangements; these belong to the initiation proper 
(utimors). To his right are the central lacus and the throne of the 
god, and away beyond them the stone foundations above 
mentioned. These form a group distinguished from those on the 
left, and are evidently intended to serve for the second stage of 
the Mysteries. The remarkable feature is that the second stage 
takes place in the presence of the god, whereas the first stage of 
initiation was evidently separate and apart. The first stage, which 
is still obscure, does not here concern us: the second is clearer. 

After the initiation of the first stage on the left (west) side, the 
mystés was brought towards the centre of the hall, where he passed 
through a second series of rites (his progress, as before, took place 
in the direction south to north).* Before him was a door or 
entrance-way between two upright slabs of stone, 3 ft. high and 
4ft. 6in. long: some cutting on the front edge of the slabs 
imparted a slightly architectural look to the entrance-way, which is 
2ft. 8in. broad and 4ft. 6in. long. Outside the entrance on the 
left side, there stands close to the slab a very large, thick, shallow 
bowl of stone. The mystés would pass the bowl, as he came 
forward towards the end of the entrance-way after finishing the 
first stage of the rites: possibly it may have held water for 
lustration. 

The entrance-way leads up to the central pool, and ends 1 ft. 4 in. 
from the pool. Perhaps the way was originally higher than the 
present 3-foot blocks: it is evident that hangings or screens 
of some kind were used in other parts of the ritual. When 
the mystés “‘set foot on’’ the entrance way, the act constituted 
the embateuein; and he emerged from the entrance way into 
the presence of the god on his throne. The mortal, fresh from the 
initiation, had thus entered on a new life, which he now was to 
live in the divine company. 

Whether the throne was empty to the eye and only filled by the 
unseen god, or was occupied by the priest as representative of the 
god on earth, is uncertain; but the latter alternative is probable. 
In the next rite, the active part was played by a subordinate priest ; 
and the chief priest (who certainly was present) could have no more 
suitable place than the throne of the god, whose place he filled, 
and whose part he played on earth in this ritual. The promise to 
the mystés was: ‘‘ Happy and blessed, thou shalt be god instead 
‘‘of mortal.’’ Identification with the deity was the goal of human 
life, a goal attained at blissful death (as many Phrygian epitaphs 


* Strictly speaking, the wail which I call south, faces a little east of south: the west wall 
south of west. 
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show), or as the result of initiation. In the ceremony which makes 
the initiated equal to the god, the only suitable place for the chief 
priest was the god’s throne. 

In the central pool took place the rite described by Demosthenes 
in his oration On the Crown. AEschines, against whom that 
speech was delivered, was the son of a strolling priestess—one of 
those persons, despised by the educated but revered by the 
superstitious, who carried the ritual of Phrygian Cybele through 
Attica in the fourth century B.c.—and he had acted as his mother’s 
assistant in performing the ceremonies of the cult. Demosthenes 
paints in sarcastic and contemptuous invective the humiliating 
character of the life and acts of such a ministering subordinate. 
Regarding this part of the ceremonial, he says: ‘‘ When you grew 
““to man’s estate, you assisted your mother as she performed the 
“* ritual: you recited from the books the words of the formulz, and 
““ assisted her in the rest of the foolery. At night you used to put 
“* the fawnskin on, and pour water from the crater over, and perform 
““ the purification for, those whom she was initiating ; and you used 
“*to scrub them with mud and bran, and make them stand up* 
“after the cleansing, and bid them say, ‘I have escaped the evil: 
*** T have found the better’ (éfvyov Kaxédv * eSpov dpervov).” 

This scene took place in the darkness of night, as Demosthenes 
says. The illumination seems to have been by a torch. Reliefs 
found near Antioch show the torch-bearing priest, the Dadouchos; 
and an inscription speaks of the equipping of a cave or closed 
chamber and of ‘‘ the torch’”’ (as a familiar object). 

From the purification the mystés was led on, perhaps through 
several stages, to the perfect scene of human life, the representation 
of that fundamental fact in society, the Holy Marriage of the god 
and goddess. The divine life is the model and guarantee of human 
action. The gods teach men what to do in their relation to each 
other and to the gods, in society and in cult. Religious reliefs 
show the god doing in heaven what his worshipper does on earth 
beneath.t Hence the marriage of the divine pair is the type and 
symbol for the imitation of men. The priest and priestess played 
the part of the divine pair, probably; and the Christian writers 
rebuke the impropriety of this scene, which was enacted within the 
holy Pastos, or nuptial chamber. In the Athenian marriage rite 
the same formula was spoken that has just been quoted from the 
Mystic ritual. ‘‘ I have escaped the evil: I have found the better.”’ 
The Athenian rite, therefore, is derived from the mystic rite; the 
marriage was apparently a performance of the Holy Marriage with 
the bride and bridegroom playing the part of the god and goddess ; 


*In this scene the mystés crouched, until at the word of the ministrant, he stood up, 
pure and qualified to go on to the next stage. 


+ An example is figured in my Lefters to the Seven Churches, p. 63. 
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and the priestess taught them (as issrecorded). It is stated by an 
ancient authority that ‘‘the marriage pair celebrate the sacred 
‘“marriage in honour of Zeus and Hera.’’ I have shown 
elsewhere that the rite in Asia Minor was similar in character to 
the Athenian. (Histor. Commentary on Galatians, pp. 88-91.) 

Dieterich maintains that the marriage scene in the Mysteries was 
the marriage of the god to the mystés (regarded always as female). 
It is in accordance with the spirit of the Mysteries that the mystés 
should be regarded as united to the deity ; but the mystic ritual was 
the religion of the Mother-goddess, not of the god (who was 
originally a subsidiary and secondary figure), and Dieterich’s 
conception can only belong to a late form of the cult, in which the 
deity is conceived as distinctively male, while the Mother recedes 
into the background. That was so at Antioch, where Mén was 
pre-eminent, and the goddess had only a small chapel in a corner 
of his sanctuary and a small temple outside; but all that we have 
as yet been able to learn or guess about the Antiochian religion 
suggests that the old forms were carefully preserved. Drinking 
from the holy vessel formed part of the mystic ritual and of the 
marriage rite. But this origin of a religious marriage in the 
Phrygian religion is a large subject. 

The Anatolian religion imposed on devout women a service at 
the sanctuary, antipathetic to marriage; and the character of some 
scenes in the Mysteries suggests that human life was presented to 
the mystai as a progress from savagery to civilisation under divine 
guidance. The union of the sexes was depicted at first as an act of 
violence, and the Holy Marriage then came in as the new and 
higher law given of god, and taught by the god and goddess to 
men. The servants of the goddess had to pass through the same 
stages as the goddess, and thus learn the higher rule of marriage. 
On this hypothesis the testimony of ancient authorities about the 
purifying and elevating influence of the Mysteries becomes 
intelligible, while the testimony of Christian foes about the 
hideous nature of certain parts which they select out of the ritual 
must equally be regarded as true to fact, though quite incomplete 
as a picture, and untrue to the general effect of the Mysteries. 

At the corner of the Antiochian hall, on the right hand of the 
god on his throne, area series of flat supporting stones, on which, 
as I suppose, rested the Pastos; and inside it are the marks of three 
of the four feet on which rested the holy bed. The formula is 
quoted by Clement: ‘‘I have eaten from the tympanon: I have 
““ drunk from the cymbal: I have carried the kernos: I have gone 
“‘into the Pastos.’’ The divine acts were imitated by the mystai; 
but this imitation does not imply that Dieterich’s theory is correct. 
They see what the gods do, and learn to do likewise. 

Probably the word “‘enter,’’ or ‘‘ set foot on,’’ while strictly 
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denoting the first step in the higher ritual, was commonly used to 
indicate the whole of the advanced stage. When the Clarian 
inscription stated that an enquirer, after being initiated, ‘‘ set foot 
“on ,’’ this implies that he performed the entire series of the 
rites. One who “ entered ’’ did not stop, but continued to the end. 
The act of embateuein implied the whole epoptika; such is the 
force of the Clarian formula: the delegates, ‘‘ having been initiated, 
** performed the higher stage of the ritual.” 

No crux in the letters of Paul has been more frequently discussed 
than that in Colossians ii., 18, and none seemed more desperate. 
The Colossians are warned by Paul against some one, probably 
a known individual, who is cheating them of the prize of Christian 
life. Such a one could not be an outward enemy, misleading or 
harassing them. He is evidently a person that endangers the 
success of their Christian life by spreading false teaching among 
them as one of their own number; he had a wrong conception of 
the nature of the Christianity which he professed, being swayed 
by his older religious ideas and philosophic theories; and his 
influence was leading astray the minds of others. 

The whole passage, 8-19, consists of three connected and parallel 
warnings: v. 8, “‘ See that there shall be no one who takes you 
“captive by philosophy and empty illusion after the tradition of 
*‘men, after the elemental powers or rulers of the world, and not 
“after Christ.’” . . . [Here follows a statement of the triumphant 
supremacy of Christ, the Head, over those elemental powers.] 
16, “‘ Let no one, then, make himself a judge [or critic] of you in 
‘“meat and drink, or in respect of festival days:* which are a 
‘* shadow of things future, but the body (that casts the shadow) is 
**Christ’s.’? 18, ‘‘ Let no one cozen you of the prize of your life- 
‘* race, finding satisfaction in self-humiliation and worshipping of 
‘‘ angels, ‘ taking his stand on’ what he has seen (in mystic rites), 
‘‘ vainly puffed up by his unspiritual mind, and not keeping firm 
*“hold on [Christ] the Head.’’ 

In v. 8 the life of the Christian is metaphorically regarded as a 
battle, and in v. 18 as an athletic contest: both metaphors are 
frequent in Paul’s letters. The use in v. 16 of “‘ judge’ in respect 
of the relation between one member of the Church and the others 
is so frequent in Paul and so characteristic of him that one would 
almost be surprised if it had been absent from this passage, and 
would have looked for some explanation of the absence (as, for 
example, one does in the Pastoral Epistles, where it never} occurs). 


* No one should make your action in respect or meat, etc., a ground for judging 
or criticising you: such matters should be left to the individual conscience and judgment as 
in Col. II., 16. It is only in respect of the really tundamental things that mutual 
criticism is allowable. 


+ In II. Timothy, iv., it has another sense, equally Pauline. So in Titus, iii., 12. 
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Everything points to a member of the Church misleading his 
fellows: first, by his false philosophy he takes them captive; 
secondly, by finding fault with their omission he induces them to 
observe an order of ritual (largely Jewish); thirdly, by teaching 
them to practise a ceremonial of humiliation, and to pay homage to 
angels or powers intermediate between God and man, he defrauds 
them of the prize offered to the true Christians, as he ‘‘ takes his 
‘‘ stand upon ”’ (‘‘ entering on ’’) the (non-spiritual) things that he 
has seen, leading his followers away with him out of the true course. 

In v. 18 the force of ‘‘ enters’’ is got only when we regard it asa 
quoted word. It is a sarcastic reference to a solemn act, by which 
once on a time the leader of the movement had symbolically 
expressed his deliberate choice (@éAwy) of a ‘‘ New Life’’; his 
‘* New Life,’’ however, was not spiritual, but was hedged within a 
world of sensuous and external actions, and rites and things. The 
word was familiar to the Colossians; they knew it in the Mysteries ; 
they had probably heard it used by this teacher, who spoke of the 
entrance which they should make on a new life, and a higher course 
of asceticism, and self-denial, and humiliation. Asa quoted word, 
it causes a certain awkwardness in the logical sequence, until we 
take it as quoted and put it within inverted commas. 

The movement in the Colossian Church* was made under the 
impulse of a certain teaching in which elements of the popular 
religion of Phrygia were mingled. Phrygia was “‘ the home of 
‘“some of the most extraordinary forms of heathen superstition, 
‘“and the people seemed imbued with the taste for excitement and 
‘““mystery, which was partly the outcome of temperament and 
““partly of centuries of association.’’ (Rev. G. Currie Martin.) 
This is so evident as to be almost universally accepted; and Dr. 
Moffatt speaks of ‘‘ elements rife within the popular religion of 
‘“Phrygia’’ as indubitably present in that ‘‘ local phase of some 
““syncretistic theosophy ”’ against which Paul wrote in this letter. 
These quotations are given as fairly stating the general views of 
scholars. 

The term, ‘‘ setting foot on,’’ ig a striking word in itself. It is 
of the sensuous, not the spiritual world; and is in accordance with 
the fault which Paul finds in the teaching of this unsafe Colossian 
guide. The great Cambridge school of divines in the nineteenth 
century proposed to eliminate the word and to replace it 
conjecturally by an even more markedly sensuous term, which is 
not religious and does not occur in Greek (though a cognate form 
is found) ; but conjecture has now no place here. 


’ 


* A movement of similar general type was, apparently, widespread in the province of 
Asia, where the contact of Greek philosophic thought on its religious side with Jewish 
thought in a popular superstitious form favoured it (Acts xix., 13). The “ philosophy and 
vain deceit ’’ of Colossians ii., 8, is the knowledge falsely so called of I. Tim. vi., 20 
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The word which St. Paul used was technical. He used it because 
it was technical. His effect depends on the fact that it was a 
religious term familiar to his Phrygian readers. They caught the 
sarcastic innuendo that the person who is alluded to had formerly 
“entered” (éveBdérevoev). A leader in the congregation, prominent 
in teaching a certain new theosophic and mystic form of 

ristianity, was introducing ideas which he had brought over 
from his old belief in the Mysteries. I have in Letters to the Seven 
Churches tried to show that Ignatius had been initiated into some 
type of Mysteries, and to explain from this early experience some 
of the remarkable passages in his letters. 

These popular Mysteries were in the Roman period to a 
large degree assimilated by contamination throughout the Eastern 
Roman provinces, so that each took over new elements from others 
and approximated toacommon type. The original character of the 
Mysteries was probably not essentially different in different places, 
and therefore the common type was easily produced. Probably 
what are called the Phrygian Mysteries give the best means of 
studying the others. While considerable modifications took place 
in the Mysteries during the Roman period, the change probably 
was almost always in the way of addition. The original ritual 
remained as the nucleus of an elaborated and lengthened 
ceremonial. In the later third century, perhaps even earlier, the 
additions sometimes were modelled on Christian rites, with the 
idea of showing that the old religion could do those things and 
meet the devotees’ needs much better than the new teaching. 

This theosophist disturbed the Church at Colossz by introducing 
the fleshly, non-spiritual ideas, the things (and words) of the 
Mysteries; t.e., what he has seen (and handled, receiving them 
from the Hierophant). And so Paul hurls forth his warning, 
‘“handle not, nor taste, nor touch (all which things are to perish 
‘‘ with the using) after the precepts and doctrines of men. Which 
‘things, through their asceticism in voluntary ritual and humility, 
‘“have indeed a show of wisdom, but are not of any real value 
‘‘against the indulgence of the flesh.’’ Every word here is 
specially telling and appropriate, if a converted mystés is the 
teacher whom Paul opposes. On the ‘‘ humility,’’ self-imposed 
and voluntary, of the mystai, one may consult Foucart’s vivid 
account, based on Demosthenes and Clement, in his Associations 
Religieuses chez les Grecs, pp. 68-84, and elsewhere. 

The language of Paul throughout the whole passage shows not 
only disapproval and condemnation of this mystic theosophy, but 
also a certain tone of scorn, or at least of lofty and absolute 
superiority. The man who could think and write in this strain 
moves on a plane of thought infinitely above the level of that 
theosophy, or (perhaps one should rather say) pseudo-philosophy. 
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Both taught the Way of Salvation, or simply ‘‘the Way” 
(Acts xix., 9, 23, &c.); but in the Mysteries the Way was a literal 
path marked by a white poplar tree, and other signs, which the 
soul learned through the esoteric and mystic lore, whereas in 
the Gospel it was an idea, making itself into a driving force in the 
conduct of life: it was the intense, overpowering belief in a spiritual 
fact. Both in Paulinism and in the Mystery-religion there was 
taught the means of escaping out of servitude to the seven demonic 
rulers (Archontes), who preside over the seven planets and control 
the fate of men. The belief in this influence has its early stages 
(we should not say its roots, for we cannot penetrate historically 
to the roots) in old Egyptian and Chaldean or Babylonian 
doctrines. The influence was evil, crushing the individual 
development under a hard and dreadful servitude; and it was 
organised in a sort of hierarchy of bad powers, ‘‘ angels and 
‘‘ principalities and powers ’’ (Romans viii., 38) under “‘ the ruler 
‘‘(Archon) of the power of the air’’ (Ephesians ii., 2). To escape 
from this slavery man must be enabled to enter into communion 
and fellowship with still higher powers. This was ‘‘ the Way,”’ 
as taught in the Mystery-religion: prayers, rites, incantations, 
magic arts, purifications, were called in to aid the struggling soul; 
but these were ail earthly, fleshly, sensuous, and non-spiritual. 
These elemental powers of the air and the heavens, ‘‘ angels ”’ 
intermediate between God and man, were real powers in Paul’s 
belief and in general opinion, ‘‘ the weak and beggarly elements ”’ 
which he mentions with much contempt in Galatians iv., 9. 
Paul’s means of escape from this enslavement of the human spirit 
was spiritual, and not ritual. The Gnosis which he denounced 
was a knowledge of fleshly means. 

At the same time, Paul’s tone is not that of thorough 
denunciation and abhorrence, such as appears in his attitude to the 
base and vulgar forms of idolatry. As Lightfoot in his note on 
ii., 8, says, ‘‘ Clement (Strom. vi., 8, p. 771) had a right to contend 
‘that Paul does not here condemn ‘ philosophy’ absolutely.”’ 
Philosophy is here condemned or disparaged as erroneous groping 
after truth, somewhat in the style of Acts xvii., 22ff. This 
philosophy is deception without any real meaning or content, 
xévn dxdrn, purely verbal and external, never penetrating below the 
surface to the hidden nature of God, taking shadow for truth, and 
putting the material in place of the spiritual; but it is, after all, an 
effort, well-intentioned but misdirected, in search of truth and 
good and God. 

The passage, Colossians ii., 8-19, as thus interpreted of the 
Mysteries, isa profoundly significant piece of evidence. In the first 
place it shows Paul was no absolute enemy of philosophy, though 
he easily lost patience with the philosophers as he knew them. In 
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the second place, it proves that he regarded the Mysteries and their 
ritual as having a certain philosophical side, and appealing to a 
certain religious feeling in mankind: this justifies by unprejudiced 
contemporary authority a general tendency among modern students 
to regard the Mysteries as a veiling of philosophic thought in 
outward ceremonial.* In the third place, and most important of 
all, it shows that Paul in the last resort was an uncompromising 
enemy of the religious ideas and thoughts embodied in the 
Mysteries. While making allowance for good intention, he has to 
condemn them finally as absolutely wrong in their methods and 
views. The importance of this is in reference to the above- 
mentioned recent speculations about the influence exercised on 
Paul’s views by the Mysteries. We now have his clear, explicit, 
and thorough condemnation of the attempt to introduce into the 
teaching of Christianity any element, or idea, or rite, or method 
that was characteristic of those pagan Mysteries, and a convincing 
statement of his reason; the religion of Jesus is spiritual, the ritual 
of the Mysteries is external and non-spiritual. 

To understand this statement of Paul’s, to understand the 
difference between his doctrine and the ‘‘ Way ”’ of the Mysteries, 
one must be able to comprehend the difference between prescribed 
ritual and the really spiritual; and it is painfully evident in the 
writings of the school whose views we are discussing, that they are 
so habituated to consider ritual the only way, as to miss the 
essential character of the Pauline ‘‘ Way.” 

He that has understood Paul can understand the pitying 
contempt which the Jew of Tarsus felt. He that has sympathy 
with the spirit of Hellenism can understand the indignant contempt 
with which Demosthenes describes the perpetration of such antics 
in Athens. Yet this does not exhaust the situation. There were 
minds which could see a deeper meaning in these rites; and “‘ it is 
““easy to imagine the answer that the neo-Platonic philosophers 
‘“who admired the Mysteries would make to their assailants. 
** Religion places men face to face with the actual facts of life: 
““when the mind is exalted and ennobled by intense religious 
“‘ enthusiasm it is able to look with pure insight at phenomena of 
“‘life in which the vulgar unpurified mind sees nothing but gross 
“‘ materialism. The language of religion is plainer and more direct 
“‘than the language of common (modern) life. Symbolism can 
“‘be looked at with gross eyes or with idealised eyes. The 
‘‘ Aphrodite of Praxiteles was refined from a rude Asiatic 
‘* prototype.’’+ This view is absolutely anti-Pauline, and must 
not be ignored. 

W. M. Ramsay. 


* There was no doctrine expounded in the Mysteries, there were only acts and brief 
verbal formule. 


+ Quoted from my article on Mysteries (Ency. Brit., Ed. IX.). 
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HE Report of the Departmental Committee appointed to 
inquire into the Jury System has just been issued. Presided 
over by Lord Mersey, formerly Mr. Justice Bigham, the Committee 
began its deliberations in January, 1912, but the report was delayed 
owing to the absence of the Chairman on the Titanic Inquiry. 
The composition of the Committee was mainly professional, all 
but three being members of the legal profession, and the com- 
plexity of the subject with which they had to deal is reflected 
in their inability to agree on a report. In fact two reports are 
issued, that of the Majority signed by five including the Chairman, 
and the Minority by the remaining three members. This however 
is not all. Two members of the Majority dissent from their 
colleagues on the most important point with which the report 
deals, the limitation of the right to jury in civil cases, whilst two 
of the Minority agree and the third dissents from the Majority on 
this point. On the other hand, the Minority Report contains 
the statement that they are authorised by the Chairman, Lord 
Mersey, to say that had it not been for his regard for the legal 
profession he would have joined with them i in recommending the 
abolition of special juries. 

Anyone who reads the evidence and the historical introduction 
to the report, cannot fail to realise to what an extent custom has 
played, and still plays, an important part in our jury system. 
The origin of trial by jury is lost in antiquity. Underlying the 
system is the assumption that the verdict should represent and 
have the sanction of public opinion. Not the opinion of a class, 
but of those among whom the accused lived, be it a tribe or a State, 
or, as provided in Magna Charta, he was entitled to the legal 
judgment of his peers. But the Charta merely confirmed his 
customary right. Trial by his peers secured to the accused or the 
litigant a decision which carried with it the weight of public 
opinion, which is so important an element both in the repression 
of crime and the settlement of disputes, whilst on the other hand 
it secured for the accused the benefit of the sometimes unconscious. 
change of opinion which slowly takes place in the community’s 
view of the law. In other words, a jury’s verdict, free as it is 
generally from technicalities, is the opinion of the community ; 
and often when public opinion revolted at the severity of the legal 
punishment, the jury, availing themselves of their absolute powers 
over facts, have found a verdict of not guilty as the lesser of 
two evils. 

It is generally assumed that the present system is the product 
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of statute law. Speaking in the House of Commons on March gth, 
1825, in proposing what is now known as the Jury Act of 1825, 
Mr. Secretary Peel said that the Bill proposed to repeal 85 statutes. 
That Act is, of course, the basis of the jury arrangement in the 
greater part of the country, but there was specifically excluded 
from its operations all the boroughs with Quarter Sessions and 
all the counties of towns. The number of boroughs with separate 
Quarter Sessions is 110, whilst there are 10 boroughs which are 
designated ‘‘ counties of cities’’ and ‘‘ counties of towns’’ with 
separate Assizes. In these places the juries for the Assizes are 
not regulated by statute but are, as hitherto, called according to 
custom. Like the coroner’s jury, they have no rateable qualifica- 
tion, nor are they of necessity on the Burgess List. A witness 
describing the position in Nottingham, which is a county of itself, 
said that there is no jury list and that the jury is drawn from the 
Burgess Roll coupled with the local directory. This is probably 
a description of how the juries are empanelled in the other towns 
with separate. assizes, and the boroughs with separate Quarter 
Sessions: in other words, they are chosen neither by their rateable 
qualification nor by virtue of their right to exercise the Parlia- 
mentary franchise; rather, they are a body of men selected at the 
discretion of a paid official of the Corporation. The Jury Act of 
1825, in so far as it dealt with the qualification of juries, 
raised the standard very considerably. It excluded from jury 
service a large number of those who had previously served, and 
to that extent affected the right of the common people to trial by 
their peers. Few people realise the fact that to-day no one can 
be put on the jury list in Middlesex unless he is rated at £30 a 
year and even in the country at £20a year. Taking the country 
qualification, this means that no one can sit as a common juror 
unless he occupies a house rented at £25 a year, a figure which 
excludes from the jury list nearly the whole of the working classes 
and by far the larger number of clerks, shop assistants, school- 
masters, etc. 

But whilst excluding the greater part of the population from 
the jury list both in criminal and civil cases, the Act of 1825 
provided for the creation, or as is more probable, for the contin- 
uation of a jury drawn from a certain social class, by enacting that 
those entitled to the description of esquire should form the special 
jury. This remained unaltered until the Act of 1870 added to 
esquires, ‘‘bankers’’ and ‘‘merchants,’’ but neither Act 
defined the terms used, and the evidence goes to show that the 
overseers allow themselves wide latitude of definition: indeed, one 
witness suggested that it rested with the jurymen themselves to 
give the description, hence a pawnbroker put himself down as a 
financial agent. In fact it is tolerably clear that this nondescript 
class and publicans form the greater part of the special jury list, 
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as the other qualifications are the occupation of private houses 
rated or assessed to the poor on a value of not less than £100 a 
year in towns of 20,000 upwards or of £50 elsewhere, or the occupa- 
tion of premises other than a farm of not less than £100, or of a 
farm rated to at least £300 a year. 

The Jury Act of 1870, whilst affecting considerable changes, 
preserved the right to what is known as striking a special jury 
‘fin the old style,’’ a rule which, apart from the Land Clauses 
Consolidation Act, was assumed by most people to have fallen into 
desuetude. The process was a curious one, and anyone interested 
in a surviving legal curiosity should read the evidence of Mr. 
Winfrey, M.P., who with great candour described to the Com- 
mittee what took place in a case in which he was recently interested 
and in which a special jury was struck in the old style. The 
Committee’s unanimous opinion is that the process should be 
abolished, adding that ‘‘ the procedure may be used by litigants 
“* with the sole purpose of obtaining a prejudiced jury.’’ As already 
stated, the Jury Act of 1825 did not affect the qualifications of 
jurors in the counties of towns, or in the boroughs with separate 
Quarter Sessions. These were left as hitherto to custom, but by 
the Municipal Corporations Act of 1882 a great change was 
effected in the boroughs. That Act, by Section 186, provided that 
““every burgess of a borough having a separate Court of Quarter 
“* Sessions or a Borough Civil Court shall, unless by law exempt or 
** disqualified, be qualified and liable to serve on grand juries in the 
*“borough and on juries for the trial of issues joined in either of 
“those Courts.”’ 

This made the Burgess List in the boroughs also the Jury List— 
it abolished the high standard set up as a qualification by the 
Act of 1825, and practically cast the burden and responsibility of 
jury service upon the burgesses, the class on which in the older 
boroughs it had undoubtedly remained. But whilst this great 
innovation was effected in the boroughs with a separate Civil Court, 
and only in so far as such Courts are concerned, there was no 
corresponding change in the counties, and the provisions of the 
Jury Act of 1825 as regards common juries still remain in force. 
During the last few years the present jury system has been attacked 
mainly on two grounds:—(1) That jury service entailed great 
inconvenience and very considerable expense to those called upon; 
and (2) That juries, particularly the special juries, were not and 
could not, be free from class prejudice or political bias. Dealing 
with the first point, the question of expense, and assuming that 
the retention.of the jury system is decided upon, it is obvious that 
with an improved arrangement even without any extension of the 
jury list, the sacrifice or inconvenience caused to the individual 
juror called upon to serve cannot be great. It is both the privilege 
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and duty of the citizen to take part in the administration of justice, 
and so long as it remains a part of our judicial system that 
the opinion of the public is represented by a number of themselves 
drawn at random, he has no right to complain, unless it be that 
through a defect in the system he is called oftener than his fellows. 
The evidence is overwhelming that with proper arrangement no one 
should be called upon to serve often. The figures seem to show 
that if it were possible to go through the jury book in strict rotation, 
each common juror’s turn for service should in theory come about 
every twelve years in London, every seven in Carnarvon, every ten 
in Liverpool, and every 30 years in Somerset. A rearrangement 
of the jury lists will obviate this grievance, whilst the recom- 
mendation for payment of out of pocket expenses should minimise 
the objection on the ground of expense. 

As the evidence shows, there was little difference of opinion 
among the Committee as to the desirability of improving the 
method of preparing the jury list or of providing that the formation 
of the panel should be placed above suspicion, but the line of 
examination shows that the members of the Committee were as. 
divided as the witnesses on three important points :— 

(1) The limitation of the right to a jury in a civil action. 

(2) The abolition of the special jury. 

(3) The substitution of the list of voters for the jury list. 

On the second and third points the Committee are satisfied with a 
Majority and a Minority Report, but as regards the first point two 
of the Majority, Mr. English Harrison, K.C., Chairman of the 
Bar Council, and Mr. Rupert Gwynne, M.P., a Member of the 
Bar, together with one of the Minority, a solicitor, disagree with 
the suggestion that the litigant’s right to a jury should be curtailed 
and made as the Majority recommend dependent upon the decision 
of a Master except in cases affecting personal character. It required 
some ingenuity to bring the question within the terms of reference, 
and as it was assumed in the course of the discussion by a 
considerable section of the Committee that it was not so, the 
statement in the Memorandum of Mr. Harrison and Mr. Gwynne 
to the effect that no sufficient evidence on this point was adduced 
before the Committee was well justified. It is submitted that 
before an attempt is made to effect such a change in the law, the 
opinion of the public as apart from the professional classes should 
be ascertained, particularly in view of the fact that recent years, 
1906-10, show a marked increase in the proportion of cases tried 
by juries (see Judicial Statistics, 1910, page 15). 

With regard to the special jury, the qualifications of which have 
already been explained, there was ample evidence that as regards 
London and Middlesex there was no advantage in their retention. 
They are mostly publicans. Master Chitty, in his evidence, stated 
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that he does not think there is any great advantage in retaining 
the distinction between common and special juries in Middlesex 
apart from commercial cases, and it is important to bear in mind 
that of 582 special jury (defended) actions tried in 1910, no less than 
383 were tried in London and Middlesex. Sir John Macdonell also 
agreed that there was no reason for retaining the distinction, and 
that in some respects it was undesirable that it should be retained. 
The Majority state that they have been struck by the poor opinion 
that clearly prevails in certain quarters with respect to the capacity 
of the special jury. 

Mr. Justice Channell stated that at a great many places one 
cannot tell whether one has a special jury or a common jury in the 
box, whilst the Clerk of Assize on the North-Eastern Circuit states 
that the former have deteriorated during recent years. As has 
already been pointed out, the special jury was avowedly in its 
origin a class distinction, its members being confined to those 
entitled to be called “‘ esquire,’’ and Lord Coleridge, writing to the 
Home Secretary, Mr. McKenna, stated that ‘‘ in matters political 
“unless restrained by the Bench special juries are not impartial 
‘*and those who force them on their opponents do not intend that 
*“ they shall be.’ A special jury was never allowed in criminal 
administration, and although Peers of the Realm are still entitled 
to certain privileges when tried, every other citizen without 
distinction who finds himself in the Criminal Court has to accept 
the verdict of a common jury even when his life is at stake. It may 
be argued with some force that there are certain cases involving 
intricate commercial points in connection with which it would be 
desirable to obtain the assistance of experts. For the most part, 
however, such cases are left to the judges; and if for some reason 
that course is not deemed satisfactory, and there are occasionally 
on the High Court Bench judges of whose unassisted judgment a 
large number of litigants show no particular desire to avail 
themselves, it is submitted that the judge should in such cases be 
assisted by assessors. 

In any event it is urged that it is no sufficient reason for the 
retention in civil actions of the right of a party to call for the trial 
of the matter in dispute by a jury drawn altogether from one social 
class. On this point as well, the evidence of Mr. Winfrey, M.P., 
may be consulted with advantage. On the question of the retention 
of the special jury the Committee were sharply divided; and the 
Minority, in advocating its abolition, state that they were authorised 
by the Chairman to state that but for professional opinion he would 
have agreed with their recommendation. 

With regard to the qualifications of jurors, few, if any, of the 
witnesses advocated the retention of the present rateable qualifica- 
tion. Most of them favoured its reduction, though the witnesses 
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giving evidence as to the position in boroughs and counties of 
towns, suggested that in those places the qualification should be 
raised so as to correspond with that prevailing elsewhere. The 
general opinion, however, was in favour of the reduction of 
the qualification. The evidence went to show that there was 
considerable dissatisfaction in the country owing to the exclusion 
of the working classes and others from the jury list. The Majority 
in their report point this out when they state that ‘“‘ we have met 
*“more than once with indications of a belief that a jury is biassed 
“‘ against labour organisation and against persons holding different 
** political opinions from their own.’’? Mr. Davis, giving evidence 
on behalf of the Trade Union Parliamentary Committee, who 
represent one million and three-quarters of workmen, stated that 
in their view ‘‘ the prejudice is so very great against organised 
““Jabour on the part of manufacturers and professionals who 
‘“ constitute juries generally that we have no chance.’’ Mr. Justice 
Bray said that ‘‘ it is desirable that there should be some artisans 
‘““and some of the poorer classes on the common jury.’’ It was 
pressed very strongly upon us that the rateable qualification should 
be abolished, and that the voters list should be as it is and has 
always been since 1882 in all boroughs with Court of Civil Juris- 
diction—the basis of the jury list, or the jury list itself. 

On this point it should be remembered that in boroughs with 
separate Quarter Sessions, of which there are 110, the rateable 
qualification has never applied, and the same rule prevails in towns 
which are counties in themselves, including such important places 
as Newcastle, Leicester, Nottingham, Bristol, and others. In these 
places the juries are always selected by custom at the discretion 
of the summoning officer. As the Minority point out, there was 
no evidence that there was any dissatisfaction with the arrange- 
ments in these places, and in view of the fact that Parliament, by 
the Municipal Corporations Act of 1882, made the burgess list the 
jury list in boroughs with civil courts, and in view of the great 
advance which has since taken place in education and general 
knowledge, and especially in view of the desirability of keeping 
the administration of justice in touch with the public, there is good 
reason for making the Parliamentary Register the jury list, 
particularly as with the abolition of the special jury all jurors would 
be available on the common jury; for though special jurors are 
not now exempt by Statute from service on the common jury, 
still in practice they are seldom called upon to serve, though the 
Common Law Commissioners of 1850, reporting as far back as 
1853, recommended ‘‘that the jury panel should be made up 
‘‘indiscriminately from all persons qualified to serve on either jury.”’ 


Exiuis W. DAVIEs. 
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ARLY in 1888, the Archbishop of Algiers began a campaign 

in Brussels Cathedral against slavery. One can imagine 

that fashionable congregation tripping up the steps under the 

majestic Gothic towers of Saint Gudule Cathedral, and flowing 

with rustle of silk and murmer of low voices into the great aisle, 

where the fragrance of scent and flowers mingled with the incense 

from the altar; and then that sermon against slavery, telling of 

men, women, and children torn from their homes, shackled, 

chained together, lashed. How strangely it must have fallen on 
that elegant throng. 

The matter did not end there, for the Archbishop had great 
dreams, and longed to evangelise Africa. Already he had founded 
the Order of White Fathers, and little companies of men in flowing 
white burnouses and scarlet caps had spread over the north of the 
Dark Continent, and penetrated far down into the remote regions 
of the great lakes, Nyanza and Tanganyika. And while the good 
Fathers were rising at five to face drenching dews and burning 
fevers of tropical forests and plains, their founder was spreading 
his campaign over Europe with a fierce eloquence. Anti-slavery 
was more popular in those days than it is now, and that year 
Germany and ourselves bombarded the coast of Zanzibar against 
the traffic in human flesh. 

Into soil thus prepared, the late Marquis of Salisbury dropped 
good seed, for in September, 1888, we find him proposing that 
King Leopold should invite all the Powers to meet and confer on 
the gradual suppression of the African slave trade. As a 
result of this, in November, 1889, a Conference met at 
Brussels at which the plenipotentiaries of all the great Powers, 
after thirty-two sittings, drew up in the name of Almighty God 
a hundred articles to put an end to the slave traffic, and to improve 
the condition of native races. And while this solemn conclave 
representing all civilisation was sitting, and a dignitary of the 
Catholic Church was urging the rights of the slave, let us see what 
was actually taking place in the over-sea realms of one of the 
signatories, His Majesty, Dom Carlos, King of Portugal and 
Algarves. 
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In the fifteenth century when the Portuguese were the boldest 
sailors in the world, they had discovered in the Gulf of Guinea, 
close to the Equator, two mountainous islands which they named 
S. Thomé and Principe. These islands, 400 square miles in area, 
have a rich soil and steaming atmosphere. In 1890 they were 
on the rising tide of the new and lucrative culture of cocoa, and 
that year exported three thousand tons of the dried cocoa beans. 

The Portuguese is said to be so lazy that he will not drink coffee 
in the morning lest it should keep him awake all day, but the 
men who opened up these islands showed a fierce, indomitable 
energy. They made some sort of shelter against the storms, and 
in spite of heat and fever they cleared spaces in the tangled, 
dripping forests, and dropped the cocoa seed into the warm earth. 
The islands are furrowed by deep gorges torn out by torrential 
watercourses, but they built roads and bridged the streams. Chief 
of many difficulties was the scarcity of labour, for the degraded 
inhabitants despised work. So these pioneers, fearing lest their 
golden dreams might never be realised for lack of black hands, 
imported labour from the mainland. It was called free contract 
labour, and came to them under the egis of law; and they asked 
no questions. The Portuguese are curiously ignorant of facts, and 
do not concern themselves with matters out of their immediate 
range. Though kindly by nature, they lack the trained humani- 
tarian conscience common in England. In this case they did not 
want to know who these people were or how they came. They 
wanted hands. 

At the time of the Conference this stream of black labour had 
been flowing into the islands for fourteen years, and in the year 
1890 amounted to over fifteen hundred labourers, for not only 
was a great annual influx necessary to extend the plantations, but 
hundreds of workers were carried off by death. That same year 
I find one plantation had a mortality of 190 per 1,000. 
The conservative African is profoundly susceptible to change, 
and these imported slaves, weakened by long travel in the interior, 
separated from friends and all those associations that fill the 
primitive mind, were without hope, and quite unable to meet the 
shock of new food, different housing, and the strain of constant 
and often heavy work. Many ended their troubles by dying soon 
after their arrival. But the planters seem to have regarded human 
life merely as a means to grow cocoa, and faced this loss as they 
did their other difficulties. 

And here I would venture to remind Englishmen of what went 
on in our factories a century ago when gangs of little children 
were put in chains and worked to death, and ask them to go softly 
while condemning these wealth-dazzled planters. 

One gets some curious side-lights on plantation life in those 
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days. A few years after the signing of the Brussels Act I find 
that on one plantation out of 287 labourers imported, 48 died. As 
some of them were only there for a few weeks the mortality works 
out at about 500 per 1,000—just half. But the report cheerfully 
reminded the shareholders that there were always more deaths 
during the period of acclimatisation, and that at first there was no 
convenience on a plantation. The shareholders, it said, were not 
to be surprised at this, particularly as older plantations had a 
proportional number of deaths. From this we may conclude that 
terrible mortalities were fairly general in the islands. 

Out of the first twenty Angolans imported to this plantation 
seven ran away before the month was out; and at the end of the 
year, fifty-four of those ‘‘free’’ labourers had escaped into the 
forests and mountains; ten were women—probably mere girls. 
Tales of the runaway slave stirred our great-grandfathers, and here 
at the end of the nineteenth century we find the slave still creeping 
away in terror from the cruelties of civilisation. Even knowing 
those forests and mountains as I do, one can but conjecture how 
they used their liberty and what thoughts passed through their 
minds. One wonders if the scarlet autumn lilies reminded them 
of the plains where once they hunted the reed buck and the buffalo. 
Did hanging sprays of white orchid recall forests where with little 
native axes they had cleared the ground for the women to plant 
manioc? At nightfall, when the mist lay like wool between the 
mountains and the sun sank into the sea in wild splendours of 
gold and crimson and green, did they long for the wider horizon 
they had left, and the village of huts where earthen pots bubbled 
over the logs, and slim, laughing girls came back from the fields 
with baskets on their heads? And when from their mountain 
fastness they saw the morning sun make a track of light on the 
water, did they plot to steal a boat and follow that path of hope 
across the sea, eastward and homeward? Whatever they thought 
we know that the pains of the body gripped them, that the 
cold mountain air clung to their half-naked limbs till they 
shivered at night, and that hunger gnawed at them by day, 
for with their crude bows and arrows with wooden barbs they 
could hardly get birds and would be dependent on rats for 
flesh; possibly with luck, they might now and then get a 

_white-bellied monkey as he darted up the bole of a tree. 
For most of them that desperate picnic did not last long. At 
the end of the year all had been recaptured or had returned—al! 
but fourteen of the fifty-four. The loss of these fourteen was hard 
on the shareholders, because even then Angolans cost over twenty 
pounds each. 

The next year the mortality was again very high on the same 
estate. However, the management was still cheerful, and ended 
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a paragraph on the subject with the astounding conclusion that 
the mortality (about 200 per 1,000) was already normal and likely 
to diminish. 

Now let a missionary tell where these unfortunates came from 
and how they travelled. Just after the signing of the Brussels Act, 
Mr. D. Crawford, near Lake Dilolo, six hundred miles in the 
Angolan interior, wrote :— 

““T have still vividly before me a sad, heart-rending sight, a 
slave caravan on the march. It numbered, perhaps, eight hundred 
all told. This travelling mass of humanity had been months on the 
road. There were aged men and women, whose poor, shrivelled 
forms told of the welcome release awaiting them ; mothers with 
babies on their backs, one just born this morning ; and tall, strongly 
built young women and girls, some of them with fine features, 
carrying heavy loads. One had fallen behind, seemingly quite 
unable to carry the load that had been given her. I appeared on the 
scene just in time to see her inhuman master beat her unmercifully 
on the head with a club, yelling out a threat at every stroke.’’ 


* * * * * * * * 


After the great anti-slavery measure, the Brussels Act, had been 
in force for fifteen years, I was sent out to Portuguese West Africa 
to investigate coloured labour. Slavery was in full swing, for that 
year the labour imported to the islands was nearly three times as 
much as it had been when the Act was signed. 

While in S. Thomé and Principe I stayed at a number of the 
plantations, riding about the estates with the planters and 
smoking and gossiping on their balconies. I saw thousands of 
labourers at work, lined up for inspection at night, lying in 
hospitals, or loitering about the open spaces round their huts. The 
more plantations I visited, the better I liked the planters, and the 
less I liked the system of labour. I saw a great deal in five months, 
for my hosts had men and horses to serve their guests; but it is 
difficult to explain a life so different from civilisation. Ordinary 
words have different values there. ; 

Try for a moment to imagine yourself on one of these out-of-the- 
way plantations. It is near the sea, not a storm-tossed highway for 
floating cities of men, but a hot, calm solitude where the whale 
blows, or his enemy, the thresher, leaps against him like a streak 
of silver flashing up from the waves. Letters start for England in 
a dugout, paddled by a fisherman with mighty muscles. He isa 
marked man here because he is free, and when you see him you 
will be surprised at the difference freedom makes in a man. At 
dinner, smooth-shouldered girls stand against the wall, solemnly, 
for they are in the presence. To them the planter is not a master 
but a deity, mainly beneficent. The wealth of the earth is his; he 
brings them food from afar, flour, rice and beans, and the tooth- 
some rotten fish that they love. He gives them gold necklaces in 
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due season, and who can stand against his power? To one 
accustomed to the relations between master and man here, it is 
hard to believe how readily and remorselessly neolithic man will 
obey his master, and how careless he is of the suffering or even the 
life of a black comrade who is in disgrace. 

I spoke of this as an out-of-the-way place. This does not mean 
a few miles along a good road to a railway station. A planter 
seven miles away asks us to visit him. With the aid of some 
twenty-five men, two canoes, a horse, a mule, and staying one 
night on the way, we accomplish the journey and get there rather 
sea-sick and a little more than a day late. If this is not a record 
for seven miles, it is an explanation why the Brussels Act works 
so slowly. 

I have spent two years under the shadow of slavery and know 
something of what it means, and the awful power it gives the 
master; but the kindness one found on the plantations in spite of 
that iniquitous system confirmed one’s belief that there are deeper 
motives ruling conduct than law and the fear of punishment. 

After studying slavery for five months in the islands, I went over 
to Angola to see slaving, and followed the ancient slave route that 
runs due east from Benguella till I stood by the banks of the 
Zambesi, half-way across the continent. It was 1906 when I 
trudged over the very place where Crawford had written so 
passionately of the slave caravan. What had sixteen years 
of the Brussels Act done in these plains? As the export to 
S. Thomé had increased enormously, slaving was still going 
on to supply it. Slavers were more careful in my time than when 
Crawford wrote, but they did not hide all the skeletons and 
shackles, and in that district I saw heaps of shackles. Now these 
great blocks of wood with holes for hands or feet, are proof 
conclusive of slaving, for no free man in Africa ever wore a 
shackle. 

Africa does not change so easily. Everything that counts here, 
law, progress, civilisation, is nothing there. Watch your carriers 
on those plains, mere black dots, crawling like ants over an earth 
man does not dominate. Nature permits him to enter her solitudes, 
that is all. She is pleasant enough when all is well, but she waits 
like a lurking beast to destroy. A lost path, an hour’s reckless 
wandering after game, and thirst has you by the throat. A 
thoughtless pause beneath a tree in the storm, and the fire that 
fills the horizon has ended all your schemes, made you something 
limp and useless in ragged khaki, something for the ants to be busy 
with. Later, the hyenas will come to their assistance, and a skull 
and a few large bones will be left to whiten in the sun. 
Nobody goes into this region but a few missionaries, engineers, 
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or traders. What little commerce there is, is bound up with 
slavery. Travel there is too costly, too irksome, too dangerous for 
sportsmen or globe-trotters. The few scattered Portuguese forts, 
the only apology for government, are too often the home of 
intrigue. 

Such is the land where the Brussels Act has failed to work. 


* * * * * * * * 


Let me briefly sum up the present position. 

There are now in the islands a few thousand free labourers from 
the Cape Verde Islands and Mozambique, but there is still a slave 
population of about 35,000 Angolans. It illustrates Portuguese 
methods that though the treatment of these people has been held 
up to the world as a shame to civilisation, no one knows their actual 
number. I will give one proof, conclusive enough that they are 
slaves. Part of their wage is by law kept back for a repatriation 
fund to be paid to them when they return to Angola. Out of 179 
repatriated in the second half of 1911, 122 labourers got nothing, 
though the fund stood at £120,000. 

Who but slaves would submit to such treatment ? 

Kind as are the planters personally, they cannot alter slavery, 
and the bubble of panegyric so carefully blown by their defenders 
bursts the moment it is touched by the hard facts of plantation life. 
At Agua Izé plantation, 185 per 1,000 of adult Angolan labourers 
died in 1909. Principe is still decimated by sleeping sickness, and 
I read Portuguese reports of the hand-to-hand struggle against 
this awful disease. The doctors complain bitterly of the indifference 
of the planters to precautionary measures, and the inadequacy of 
their staff to carry out the work of tracing the trypanosomes in the 
blood and segregating the infected. Meanwhile the innocent die. 

The tone adopted by the apologists would be comical were not 
human life at stake. 


‘‘ The hygienic resources and medical attendance, the well- 
supplied pharmacies and comfortable infirmaries established in 
all the working centres, guarantee from a sanitary point of view 
the care indispensable for the preservation of health and the 
nursing of the sick,”’ 


writes Senhor Mantero. But we know from a recent official report 
that the island hospitals are a scandal. Some are incredibly bad. 
Out of fifty-four plantations thirty-five need new hospitals. Here 
is a description by the Commissioners: ‘‘ The old hospital is an 
‘‘ infected hovel without hygienic conditions, and incapable of 
‘being improved.’ I visited that plantation several times and 
remember the hospital, and my own depression after seeing it. 
It is impossible to hope that the new hospitals will be built in 
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the time stipulated in the report. It is equally impossible to say 
how many hundreds will die on the plantations before they are 
completed. 

With such facts it is absurd to talk of the good treatment of the 
labourers. The cocoa industry is a growing one. As Mr. Harris 
points out in his new book, Portuguese Slavery; Britain’s 
Dilemma, which should be read by everyone, the crop last year 
exceeded two millions sterling in value. With such figures one 
is not surprised that the planters are pressing forward, and that 
Senhor Mantero has recently stated that 26,000 more labourers are 
needed to extend operations and fully develop the islands. 

Where is that labour coming from? To answer this all- 
important question we must go to the people concerned. Our 
Government may issue White Books and Societies may confer, 
but it is the planters who are at the helm and who are likely to 
remain there. I think that their views on the matter are very clear. 
Steamer after steamer is licensed to import labour from Angola. 
In a single issue of a Government paper last April, two boats were 
empowered to bring over 800 labourers. More than this, the 
planters have recently founded an Emigration Society authorised 
by law and backed by men to whom the islands have proved to be 
treasure-houses of wealth. 

Last March open recruiting from Angola began again, after a 
cessation of three years, and the boat Ambaca brought over 112 
men and eight women to S. Thomé. Knowing that the Angolan 
dreads S. Thomé as he dreads death, I ask: 

‘* Are these labourers free, or are they slaves? ”’ 

If they are slaves, the old abuses have begun again, and Portu- 
guese West Africa has turned her back on civilisation. 


JOsEPH Burtt. 


RURAL HOUSING AND STATE GRANTS. 


T is now twenty years since the last Royal Commission on ‘‘ The 
“* Agricultural Labourer ’’ issued its valuable report, and laid 
before the country the deplorable condition of rural housing and 
Sanitation at that time. And it has taken twenty years to arouse the 
conscience of the nation as to the wrongs and dangers so ably dealt 
with in the reports of the Commissioners. The late Sir Arthur 
Wilson Fox, one of the Commissioners (afterwards Comptroller 
of the Board of Trade), felt very keenly the apathy of the 
public on the whole question, and once said to a member of 
the Rural Housing and Sanitation Association (formed pro- 
visionally some twelve years ago): ‘‘ I have felt like a voice crying 
““in the wilderness, but now that your Association is at work my 
““ mind is more at rest.”’ 

Many factors have contributed to bring about the conditions which 
call for reform. The study of these, and of the history of the 
agricultural industry is full of interest, though some of it makes 
very painful reading; but only the immediate and practical aspect 
of the question can be briefly considered in the present article. 

To those who for many years have been working for housing 
reform in country districts, frequently against strong opposition, 
and always against public indifference, it is a matter for profound 
satisfaction that the country is at last alive to the urgent need for 
more and better cottages for the labourers and other workmen in 
country parishes. The first important evidence of increased interest 
in the matter was the passing of the “ Housing and Town Planning 
“ Act” in 1909. The condition of rural housing was thoroughly 
discussed by both Houses of Parliament; and during the last three 
years public interest has developed with great rapidity. 

At the present moment the need is not for further legislation, but 
for wise and capable administration of the existing laws. Until 
the passing of the 1909 Act, these were very cumbersome as far 
as they related to the erection of cottages, and consequently hardly 
any building was undertaken by public authorities. Indeed, it is 
only quite recently that the prejudice against municipal building 
has died out, probably because everywhere the fact has had to be 
faced that private enterprise does not—indeed, cannot—meet the 
demand. 

At the same time it is probably not sufficiently realised that pri- 
vate enterprise is still responsible for a very large amount of 
working class building. Amongst other building societies, there is 
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one in Cambridge through which many hundreds of cottages and 
small houses have been provided in recent years. During the last 
year especially, the amount of money advanced for such purposes 
has been quite unprecedented. For half-a-crown a week a 
member obtains one share, for 5s. two shares, value £64 
each the first year, and increasing in value each year. 
As soon as a man becomes a member, he can at once proceed 
to erect his cottage, and at the end of 14 years or rather less, he 
becomes the sole possessor, provided it has not cost more than £130; 
and the deeds are handed over to him. Of course, if he likes to pay 
more than 5s. a week he can have a better cottage or can become the 
owner of it sooner. 

Co-partnership housing is another excellent form of private, or, 
rather, of corporate enterprise, and the Rural Co-partnership Hous- 
ing Association is to be congratulated on the progress it is making. 
All housing reformers will desire, with Lord Henry Cavendish- 
Bentinck, that every encouragement should be given to an associa- 
tion worked on such sound and wise lines. 

Under the Housing and Town Planning Act, and subsequent 
Local Government Board Circulars, Rural District Councils were 
strongly urged to realise their responsibilities for the housing con- 
ditions of their districts. These bodies are very slow to move, 
and during 1910 only two Rural Councils applied for 4520 for 
loans for building purposes; in Ig11, eleven Councils applied for 
and were granted £15,181, with which they built 85 cottages; and 
during 1912, twenty-three Councils obtained £66,926 in loans for 
building cottages. In addition to this, a further sum of £55,000 
has been applied for by various Rural Councils, and at the end 
of the year the claims were being considered.* 

If building continues to increase at the same rate—and there is 
every reason to believe that it will, if Councils are not put off 
and side-tracked by unsound promises which may never be realised, 
thousands of new cottages will be erected before many years 
have passed. And these will not be supplied by public authorities 
only. As soon as rents are raised nearer an economic figure by the 
requirements of the Local Government Board and Public Works 
Loan Commissioners, more building will be undertaken by private 
enterprise. Where cottage rents are 1/6 a week, no one can possibly 
build without incurring serious loss, but if 3/- to 3/6 were charged, 
there are many individuals who would be willing to build. 3/- 
cannot be considered “ economic” in the full sense of the word, but 
compared with 1/6, it is a step in the right direction, and every 
encouragement and assistance should be given to Rural District 
Councils to induce them to build cottages under the Act. Though 


* Loans to the amount of £56,512 have been sanctioned for cottage building from 
January to June 14th, 1913. 
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it may not always be possible at present to house the poorest in 
the newly erected cottages, the pressure would be greatly relieved 
by re-housing those who are a little better off, so that the vacated 
cottages could be occupied by those unable to pay the higher 
rent. 

The almost universal practice of charging nominal rents in the 
rural districts is thoroughly unsound, and mischievous in its results. 
In some cases higher rents could be charged at the present time: as, 
for instance, where two grown-up sons, as well as the father, are 
earning full, or nearly full, wages, amounting on the average to 
over £2 a week. There are numerous cases of a similar kind where 
the rents paid are 1s. 6d., or even less. It is also a fact that many 
farmers now charge their labourers a much lower rent for their 
cottages than they themselves pay for them to their landlords. As 
one evil result only, all this tends to the neglect of cottage repairs 
by both owners and farmers. It appears desirable to consider 
whether the provisions of the Truck Act should not be applhed to 
cottage rents. 

In view of the earnestness and enthusiasm with which various 
measures for promoting the building of cottages are being discussed 
and urged, it is necessary to consider very seriously which is the 
tight way to proceed, doing all that is possible to guard against 
dangers which are not always foreseen when hasty, though well 
meant, legislation is undertaken. It would be disastrous if the evils 
which it is sought to remedy should only increase with greater 
intensity after a short interval of apparent success. 

One of the forces at work in the general desire to house the 
labourer is the growing sense that agriculture is still a great industry, 
and that if it is to prosper there must be more and better labourers 
on the land; also that since the standard of living has risen the 
young labourer cannot be induced to remain unless he 1s well and 
suitably housed. But by far the most important factor to be con- 
sidered in contemplating reform is the human factor, and not only 
the immediate needs of the agricultural industry. The agricultural 
labourer himself, his future, and that of his children must be con- 
sidered if the results are to be of permanent benefit to the com- 
munity. It is, therefore, necessary to consider which will be of the 
best advantage to the labourer—(1) a cottage at an uneconomic rent 
charged upon the rates, (2) a cottage at an uneconomic rent sub- 
sidised by the State, or (3) a cottage at an economic rent with 
sufficient wages to meet it. 

Let us assume that the cottage will in each case cost the same 
as to building materials and labour, and that the accommodation 
will be similar. 

(1) A cottage with an uneconomic rent charged upon the rates. 

Now, in the first place, the whole system of rating is in immediate 
need of reform, and no new compulsory charges should be laid upon 
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the rates until this reform has been accomplished. In rural districts 
the ratepayers are often the most thrifty of the working men, and 
many of them are unable to allow themselves and their children the 
advantages which by their rating they are compelled to bestow on 
others who are too often the wastrels of the community. Again, it 
often happens that an owner of poor, dilapidated cottage property, 
who probably receives more rent than it is worth, is assessed far 
lower than the conscientious man, who, after he has spent money on 
making his cottage good, has his assessment raised, and as the rents 
of the district are entirely uneconomic, he finds himself seriously 
out of pocket. It would be a better plan if the treatment of the two 
owners could be reversed, as under the present system direct 
encouragement is given to the worst owners. 

The practice of the Local Government Board is to discourage any 
building by Rural District Councils which shall not be self- 
supporting or as nearly so as possible; but in those cases 1n which 
there is a slight loss, it is the people themselves, through their repre- 
sentatives—usually direct ratepayers—who are sufficiently anxicus 
for cottages, to accept a small loss on the rates in order to obtain 
them. In such cases the lass falls on the District or Parish con- 
cerned, and on the local industry, by the consent of those interested. 
This introduces an entirely different principle from that of an 
enforced State Subsidy involving other industries which have 
already their own economic difficulties to contend with. 

It is certain that with rating as it is at present, the labourer would 
not be in favour of incurring more than a very small charge 
on the rates for building cottages, if he paid his own rates 
directly, which, however, he unfortunately very seldom does. It is 
stated that in Ireland the charge on the rates (for cottage building) 
is 4d. or 5d. inthe £. This was probably not originally intended, 
but it is one of the results that might have been expected under 
the circumstances. 

As to whether the cost of a Housing Scheme under the 1909 Act 
should be borne by the individual Parish or spread over the whole 
Rural District the following is one point that should be 
borne in mind. With the aid of the bicycle, labour is now 
a great deal more mobile than it used to be, and many men 
would like to retain possession of their houses, and, as 
opportunity offered, take, at a few miles distance, temporary 
skilled or piece work for which they were specially fitted. 
This would be an advantage to both employer and employed, and 
for this reason it is a mistake to charge the cost to the Parish con- 
cerned instead of to the whole of the Rural District, as in the former 
case the tendency is to insist on the man working in the Parish only, 
and such requirements in the present day only result in driving the 
younger men to Canada. 

(2) A-cottage at an uneconomic rent subsidised by the State. 
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The suggestion of a State Subsidy to assist in building cottages 
for agricultural labourers is calculated at first sight to attract a good 
deal of unconsidered sympathy. It is so much pleasanter to get 
problems solved without trouble or difficulty than to take the hard 
and uphill] road of the right way, which will always be the only way 
to success. It is earnestly to be hoped that in the present instance 
ease and expediency will not be allowed to over-ride principle. 

The policy of supplementing the low wages of one industry by 
levying a tax upon another is both unsound and unfair. A State 
Subsidy for cottage building would tend to put a stop to building 
by un-subsidised agencies, and voluntary effort would probably be 
entirely checked. Great practical difficulties would be likely to 
result from a system of State Aid for Rural Housing. In every 
Parish a certain number of new State-aided cottages would be built, 
and these would be let at uneconomic rents; but it would be neces- 
sary to limit the class of tenants who might occupy the cottages to 
those whose income was not above a certain fixed standard—in 
reality to the lowest-waged labourer. State Aid in this connection 
would be a direct subsidy to wages. Further, the employer who paid 
fair wages would be compelled to pay twice over—he would give a 
fair wage to his own men, and would supplement the low wages of his 
neighbours’ badly-paid labourers by his contributions to the taxes. 
Such an unfair arrangement would inevitably tend to a low level of 
wages all round. 

To a labourer of independent spirit it would be humiliating to be 
placed in the position of having it decided for him whether he was 
poor enough to be allowed a subsidised cottage. Also if his circum- 
stances improved by his own industry, would he then be required to 
leave his cottage—perhaps in favour of a man who was poor through 
idleness or drink?  [ll-feeling and jealousy would be created 
between neighbours, and the extent of their incomes would be public 
property. The awarding of the subsidised cottage would lend itself 
to favouritism and political influence, and another discouragement 
would be placed on the independence of the working man. 

Some of the above objections may appear to be only details; but 
it is on the smooth running of: the details that the success of any 
scheme depends. 

It would be most unfair to State subsidise rural housing and to 
leave untouched the housing in the towns and cities, where the exist- 
ing rents are simply cruel to the great mass of the poorer workers— 
7s. and 8s. a week for two rooms in London taking a larger propor- 
tion out of the city worker’s wages than does 3s. a week out of the 
wages of the rural labourer for a house of five rooms, especially 
when there are grown-up sons at work in addition to the father. 
Even if an equal subsidy were given separately for rural and urban 
housing, the cost would fall unfairly on the urban districts, as, to 
quote Mr. John Burns, “ 80 per cent. of the population lived in urban 
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“areas, and foes than that percentage of taxes was raised from 
“those areas.’ 

It would become increasingly difficult t to decide who was and who 
was not in need of a subsidised cottage, and probably each party 
Government would go a little farther than the previous one in 
deciding. Already the middle classes in towns—some of whom 
have a severe struggle to live—are complaining of the enormous 
rents they have to pay, and it would be only equitable to allow them 
to share fairly in the benefits of a subsidy for which they were taxed. 
The extra cost of administering a subsidy would be spent to much 
better advantage if it could be diverted into raising wages. 

(3) A cottage at an economic rent with sufficient wages to meet it. 

There is only one way out of the difficulty. The wages of the 
labourer must be sufficient to enable him to pay an economic rent for 
his cottage, and many other rural difficulties wili settle themselves 
when the owner of a cottage is as anxious to retain a good tenant 
as the labourer is to feel that he has practical security of tenure as 
long as he pays his rent and complies with the terms of his lease. 
In speaking of security of tenure, exception must, of course, be taken 
to the cottages of the horsekeeper and stockman, as it is always 
necessary for these to be near the farm where the animals are kept. 

If it should be found that the profits of agriculture admit of 
higher wages being paid to the labourer, then such higher wages 
should be brought about with as little friction and bad feeling as 
possible. If, on the other hand, a labourer cannot earn sufficient 
wages to enable him to clothe and feed and house himself and his 
family as the law of the land requizes him to do, it is plain that 
there is something wrong in connection with the industry that 
employs him. If he cannot be paid a living wage, the right way is 
to remove some of the burdens of the industry, so that the wages 
of the labourer may be sufficient to enable him to pay an economic 
rent for his cottage. In considering the burdens from which agricul- 
ture might fairly be relieved, education, water supply, roads, the 
housing of aged pensioners and the care of the insane would appear 
suitable objects for further State Grants. 

There is no other grievance that is so keenly felt by the agricul- 
tural labourer in many parts of the country as his present insecurity 
in the tenure of his home, and it does not in the least reconcile him 
to be told that he occupies his cottage as a part charity, and, there- 
fore, has no right to complain. No man under any circumstances 
will ever be really free, or will feel free, if any part of his posses- 
sions are subsidised and at the disposal of others. 

The whole task of reorganising the conditions of agricultural 
labour, wages, rents, rates, etc., is extremely difficult and compli- 
cated ; but much of the difficulty will probably setéle itself if allowed 
to. It is many years since there has been a more propitious moment 
than the present; and the labourer, if he is wise and a good work- 
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man, can solve the worst difficulties for himself. Employers are 
beginning to find that it is bad economy to pay low wages to incom- 
petent, 11l-fed workmen. They are finding out that the labour of a 
good man is worth three times as much as that of the dependent, 
underpaid and badly housed man, who spends long hours in doing 
indifferent work, tied to one master, and unable to leave him without 
giving up his home, and perhaps finding it impossible to obtain 
another. 

The young men especially have great opportunities before them— 
they are wanted to develop the country, and if they insist on a good 
wage in return for good work they will obtain it very much oftener 
than perhaps they are themselves aware. It is often stated that the 
rural labourer is as well off as, or better off than the labourer 
in the town or city, and this is true, because in the town 
there are exorbitantly high rents, many inducements to 
spend, and no extras or very few to be earned. The writer 
is acquainted with a young farm labourer aged 20 who has 
saved over £440 out of his wages—13s. a week and the 
usual extras. His father is a farm labourer, and the young man 
pays his mother 7s. a week for his board and lodging. 

But the actual wage in the town is higher, and the working man, 
as a rule, likes spending. As long as he receives his money in one 
hand, he is quite willing to pay it away with the other. Anything 
which tended to keep his wages low, whatever the subsidy or even 
the luxury might be, would leave the labourer unsatisfied, and still 
convinced that he was in a worse position both financially and 
socially than his neighbour in the town. 

No reform worthy of the name can be achieved in a moment, or by 
Act of Parliament alone. Long-standing evil conditions will not 
suddenly disappear. The wastrels whom vicious conditions have 
produced must gradually go, for many of them are incapable of 
improvement; and every effort must be made to raise a new 
generation of capable, self-respecting, independent, well housed 
and well paid agricultural labourers in the rural districts. 

The work of the agriculturist is full of interest and variety. It 
is health-giving, and should be great in the formation of character, 
originality, sturdiness, and powers of observation. The wearying 
monotony of many of the occupations carried on in towns bears no 
comparison to the full, free life of the country. Agriculture is slowly 
but surely rising from its grave of dullness and oppression, and free 
men with educated eyes will find opportunities which, under the old 
order, have been hidden away unvalued and unknown. 


CONSTANCE COCHRANE. 


JUVENILE LABOUR EXCHANGES AND 
APPRENTICESHIP BUREAUX IN GERMANY. 


N Germany, as in England, the Industrial Revolution has 
destroyed the time-honoured Ziinfte, or medizval Trades- 
Guilds, and with their decay Apprenticeship has lost more and 
more of its original meaning. To readjust the relations of the 
young labour recruit to the new industrial environment is there- 
fore a problem as pressing, complicated, and unsolved over there 
as itis with us. Nor does the similarity with English conditions 
end here. We find the same ignorance of the labour market, 
coupled with the same selfishness and want of time on the part of 
the parents, leading inevitably to the same undesirable methods 
and results. Children are placed through advertisement without 
investigation, and sent to relations or chance acquaintance, 
regardless of mental or physical fitness, personal inclination, or 
talent. We find poverty-stricken parents grasping just as eagerly 
at unskilled openings, because more money is immediately forth- 
coming and money is so sorely needed. We find the employer 
equally haphazard in his methods of selection. 

To meet changed conditions the North German Industrial Code 
was passed in 1869; and in 1881 the Amendment Act relating to 
apprentices was added. The result has been the rebuilding of the 
industrial constitution in the form of Innungen, or modern Trades- 
Guilds. Chambers of Master-Craftsmen (Handwerkskammern) 
have also been instituted. These two bodies now regulate 
apprenticeship, and have striven to remodel conditions to meet 
modern requirements. The Code was extended to all Germany 
in 1872. 

The Innungen and Handwerkskammern are, however, far from 
being the only bodies concerned with apprenticeship at the present 
time. Municipal and variously constituted Labour Exchanges, 
private registries, Elementary or other School Authorities, 
religious and philanthropic Juvenile Welfare Associations, each 
and all, over the whole Empire, are busily engaged in overlapping, 
co-operating, competing, agreeing or quarrelling as the case may 
be. The present paper is an endeavour to picture the general 
situation by describing some of these separate activities in detail. 
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By common consent, all other apprenticing agencies declare 
that without the co-operation of the School Authorities and the 
Teaching Body there can be no success. Any system of State 
education is felt to be imperfect which merely imparts book- 
learning, and then turns the children loose. The teacher has 
unique opportunities for inviting confidence and stimulating the 
interest and intelligence of both parents and children in the matter, 
and for arriving at a just estimate of the child’s mental and 
physical capacity, character, tastes, and home circumstances. 
In various ways the different States are laying stress on this 
extended view of a teacher’s functions, and are issuing instructions 
in accordance with it, and where any apprenticeship body 
is showing pre-eminent success, the active and generous co- 
operation of the schools lies largely at its foundations. Teachers, 
on their own initiative, have long been active in placing pupils, 
and in Berlin and Frankfort-on-the-Main voluntary Juvenile 
Associations of Teachers already existed for this end. Occasionally, 
Management Boards of Schools undertake the duty as part of their 
definite scheme, as in the Elementary Schools of Gottingen and 
the Commercial and Trades Schools of Danzig. 

In the Munich Elementary Schools most interesting experiments 
and developments are taking place, which are materially affecting 
apprenticeship. The well-known Director of Education, Dr. 
Kerschensteiner, has reversed the accepted theory that general 
education should precede special education; maintaining that a 
child derives its keenness for the general through the special, 
and learns from an interest in practical work and not from 
books. Trade instruction is, therefore, given by qualified 
masters, craftsmen and journeymen, and extends from the 
Eighth down to the Third Class in the schools. Employers have 
a high opinion of these selected teachers, readily take their word 
as to the children’s capacity, and are coming in larger and larger 
numbers to the schools for their apprentices. In September, 1910, 
when the writer was in Munich, the returns were claimed to be 
splendidly successful. In 1909 only 8 per cent. of the 2,400 boys 
in the highest class (VIII.) went into unskilled trades. Ten years 
before most of the boys were apprenticed by the Labour Exchange, 
but that is no longer the case. The schools and the Exchange co- 
operate; there is no antagonism, though the Exchange naturally 
regrets that the centre of apprenticeship gravity is automatically 
shifting, owing to the educational changes just described. 

As regards theoretical trade teaching in Elementary Schools, 
the President of the Austrian Labour Exchanges urges that the 
State should offer substantial prizes from time to time to induce 
leading experts to compete in the production of the best leaflet- 
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lessons descriptive of the history of modern industry—accounts of 
adventure, enterprise, and discovery to fire the children’s imagina- 
tion and arouse their interest. Cinematograph exhibitions to 
popularise handicraft have also been introduced (May, 1913) into 
the Elementary Schools of Greater Berlin by the Berlin Central 
Apprenticeship Bureau. These films will be available later for 
provincial schools in Brandenburg; they show the smith, lock- 
smith, wheelwright, and bookbinder respectively at work. 

The co-operation of the school-doctor is another factor whose 
importance is universally admitted. In Gottingen, Strassburg, 
and Pforzheim, inspection by the doctor is an important and 
increasing feature. The writer can remember instances in her own 
experience of Juvenile Exchange work in England when such help 
would have been invaluable. It is not desired in any way to 
handicap the children by bluntly publishing their defects, but 
rather to get information quietly as the basis for sound official 
action. Well-meaning parents may be inclined to ignore or deny 
tendencies which a doctor’s verdict would place beyond dispute, 
and much precious time would be saved and many a false, and even 
disastrous, step avoided. 

For information regarding apprenticeship among the Guilds 
(Innungen) and Chambers of Master-Craftsmen (Handwerkskam- 
mern), the writer has consulted the report of the Annual Congress 
of the Chambers of Craft and Trade as given in the Arbeitsmarkt 
for October, i910, and subsequent dates. The subject of 
apprenticeship was discussed at the Congresses of 1909 and Ig10, 
an inquiry-paper having been previously sent to every Guild and 
Chamber. The replies were disappointing. Only eleven out of 
seventy-one Chambers sent in sufficient information for tabulation. 
Yet scantier were the answers from the Guilds, sent through their 
representative Chambers. Of 1,701 Guilds making returns, less 
than 20 per cent. apprenticed, and few made more than ten 
placements a year. Of the seventy-one Chambers, only five or six 
had any separate department for apprenticeship. An astonishing 
medley of method came to light, and nine various and largely 
inadequate lines of action were indicated. The feeling was 
generally expressed that beneficial influence and control were 
exercised by the use of Guild indenture-forms, filled in under 
official supervision. Stress was laid on the fact that the cost and 
labour entailed by special Apprenticeship Bureaux far outweighed 
results, that the Guilds worked in the interest of their own craft 
only, and that in places the Chambers had to encounter the 
opposition of the Guilds. The imperative necessity of organisation 
and concentration was emphasised; the lack of which was 
imperilling their position in a matter which stood second to none 
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in importance. Nor were the feelings expressed towards the 
Public Labour Exchanges altogether of the friendliest. After 
some debate, it was decided that the apprenticing work of the 
Guilds and Chambers of Craft and Trade and of the Employers’ 
Exchanges must be reconstructed and supported in every possible 
way by the entire strength of the Association, and protected from 
the encroachments of the Public Exchanges. Craft, it was 
asserted, was quite competent to meet all the requirements of craft; 
its right to be the sole apprenticing agent was a well-founded 
historical right; and to meet modern specialisation, craft was 
alone competent to undertake the work. Co-operation, however, 
was advocated with State and Municipal Authorities, and Labour 
Exchanges were to be supported which were doing good work, 
and not interfering with that done by the Chambers. 

From the foregoing it is obvious that the apprenticing work of 
the Guilds and Chambers of Craft far from cover all the ground 
there is to cover, either in extent or efficiency; that their activity 
and numerical strength is principally in the north; that their 
methods are still somewhat experimental and chaotic; and that, 
except in South Germany and in Alsace-Lorraine, there exists 
friction with and jealousy of the Public Labour Exchanges. The 
strong support which the Congress proposed to give to Employers’ 
Exchanges seemed distinctly prejudicial to any good understanding 
between these two important groups; especially as a tendency was 
noticeable at the time among employers to boycott the Exchanges, 
apparently because the trades-unions no longer did so. In 1910, 
therefore, it seemed to the writer that, having successfully 
negotiated the Scylla of the trades-unions, Charybdis lay 
immediately ahead of Exchange enterprise in the shape of the 
employer. Since that date, however, whatever may be the case 
as regards adult labour, the relations between Exchanges and 
Chambers on the subject of apprenticeship has greatly improved 
in several important areas. Both in Brandenburg and Mid- 
Germany, large schemes of co-operation, to which reference is 
made later on, are being carried out with mutual energy and 
good-will. 

Of apprenticeship by Chamber of Craft, Dortmund and Breslau 
may be cited as good examples. Dortmund was first in the field, 
and at the Congress of 1910 could show 400 placements in the 
previous year, or half the total of returns. The work includes 
parents’ consultations and after-visiting, and is done in co-opera- 
tion with the Director of Education and the clergy. Only boys 
are placed. Good masters are carefully selected. Factories 
(Grossbetrieb) as well as crafts are supplied, if opportunity to 
learn a trade is guaranteed. Breslau started its apprenticeship 
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work in 1910, and by July, 1911, could record 369 placements 
in the preceding ten months: 72'4 per cent. of the boys 
came from the two highest classes in the Elementary Schools. 
Success, here also, is due to all-round support. The Central 
Bureau is in Breslau itself, and there are twenty-six provincial 
branches, each of which is given a free hand to develop as local 
conditions best permit. Where United Guilds Committees 
(Innungsausschiisse) exist, they do the work; where they do not, 
it is undertaken by the municipality. 

The German Public Labour Exchange system, which at present 
spreads more or less like a network all over the Empire, is the 
gradual outcome of separate municipal and public Exchanges 
forming themselves into groups; the most important Exchange in 
each district acting as the central office of the group. Thus 
Munich is the recognised head of fifty-one Bavarian Exchanges; 
Strassburg that of the nineteen Exchanges in Alsace-Lorraine; 
Frankfort that of the Mid-German group, and so on. These 
groups or associations in their turn all belong to the General 
Association of German Labour Exchanges, with its centre in 
Berlin. This General Association holds an annual congress, and 
publishes a monthly magazine (Der Arbeitsmarkt). Gaps exist in 
the organisation, as some areas are still to some extent untouched 
by the movement. Present action appears tending towards the 
strengthening of general union, union being felt to be one of the 
most important factors conducing to success, and the one which 
in the long run will enable the Exchanges to surmount some of the 
most formidable obstacles with which they are at present faced. 
Unlike our English Exchanges, they are under no State depart- 
ment, though they are everywhere recognised and upheld by the 
State. The system here outlined is claimed by the Exchange 
officials to give a wider outlook over the general labour market than 
is at present possessed by any other apprenticing agency. 
The daily coming and going of large numbers of employers 
and skilled workmen belonging to every description of trade 
keeps an Exchange well posted in the up-to-date requirements 
and conditions of all branches of industry. Impartiality is the basis 
of action. The Exchange gains information concerning children 
from parents and teachers on the one hand, and on the other learns 
hourly from the skilled labour department, trades-corporations, 
and employers, about openings and trade prospects both near and 
at a distance, and.can advise parents who have no knowledge of 
the general market. In this way the officials can individualise and 
specialise on both sides to the general advantage. It is warmly 
advocated that the Apprenticeship Bureau should be affiliated to. 
the General Exchange, and not worked independently, as the 
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knowledge circulating in the General Office is indispensable. 
Apprenticeship, however, occupies but a meagre position in 
Exchange work, and the fact is deplored. Many Exchanges are 
unable to start it, not from want of will, but from want of power. 
In 1909 sixty-five Exchanges apprenticed, two-thirds of this 
number being in the south. The South German Exchanges, both 
as regards apprenticeship and general work, are those which have 
served as models both for Germany and for our own and other 
countries. To see Exchange apprenticeship at its source we must 
turn to Munich. Other examples of good work are to be found in 
Nuremberg, Pforzheim, Strassburg, and Stuttgart. These five 
Exchanges head the list of returns. The Southern Exchanges have 
long worked in greater harmony with the Guilds and the press 
than those of the north. Austrian Exchanges are also developing 
on the same harmonious lines. The Munich Exchange began 
apprenticeship in 1892, and in 1903 reorganised the department on 
a plan which has since been extensively copied with modifications 
and additions. In the Association of Bavarian Exchanges 
apprenticeship is carried out in co-operation with the schools, 
press, guilds, and with the emphatic recognition of the Ministry of 
the Interior. A special point is the ‘‘control-card.’’ Children 
applying must report themselves at least twice a week till a suitable 
Situation is found. The bright yellow card which each child 
receives and which it must present each time it appears at the 
Exchange has important information concerning the Apprentice- 
ship Code printed on the back. In 1910, 1,142 children, mostly 
boys, were placed, this being a decrease of more than 250 on the 
preceding year. All the best type of school-leaving girls obtain 
places from the Marienheims, or religious institutions, interested 
in women and girls, of which there are several in the city. Factory 
girls also cannot be persuaded to make much use of the Exchange,. 
which here, as elsewhere in Germany, with but rare exceptions, is: 
chiefly concerned with placing daily women and women engaged 
in domestic, hotel, and restaurant services. At Nuremberg, as at 
Dortmund, the personality of the director is an important factor.. 
Apprenticeship at Strassburg commenced in 1905; schools, 
guilds, chamber, and press, all work harmoniously together: 
on a mutually concerted plan. The only bodies standing” 
aloof are the religious associations (Catholic and Protestant), which 
manage large institutions for girls. All children leaving school 
who have not prospective places must register at the Exchange. 
The control-card received from the Exchange must be shown to the 
teacher, who induces the child to continue to present itself at the 
Exchange till employment has been found. Details of the medical 
inspection are entered on the child’s card in the official card-index ; 
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apprentices are visited, and there are consultation hours for 
parents; 375 children were placed in 1910—an increase of over 100 
on the previous year. The new Apprenticeship Bureau in 
Brandenburg, with its centre in Berlin, was started in 1912; girls 
were included in 1913. It is the outward and visible sign of the 
reconciliation between the Labour Exchanges and the Chambers 
of Craft in the district, and was brought about by the serious crisis 
which threatens handicraft owing to the shortage of apprentices. 
In spite of the efforts of master-craftsmen and Chambers of Trade, 
many Crafts Guilds, with a rising membership, are recording a 
declining apprenticeship. The Labour Exchange of late has 
proved the most successful apprenticing agent, but could only show 
a very qualified success. Amid conflicting interests and general 
failure, co-operation was realised to be the only possible way out 
of an almost intolerable situation. The new bureau is housed in 
the Berlin Public Insurance offices. It is both an advisory anda 
placement bureau and, though run independently, is affiliated to 
the Labour Exchange. On the Board of Management all interested 
agencies are represented. Separate Committees will be formed 
later to deal with different trades. The needs of Greater Berlin 
are to be met in the first instance, and eventually all Bureaux in 
the Mark will be linked up in one organisation. Where Exchanges 
apprentice successfully the Chambers will cease to work; where 
they do not exist, a guild or school official will act under a 
committee composed of members of the local Trades Guilds and 
Teaching Body, with a chairman from the Communal Authority. 
The Central Bureau is open daily from eight to three o’clock, and 
on Sundays from ten to one. German elementary school children 
are discharged from the schools only at Easter and in the autumn. 
At these especially busy seasons (March, April, August, and 
September) the bureau is open from eight to twelve, and from four 
to seven daily. The Alliance of Mid-German Exchanges (with its 
centre at Frankfort) and the Handwerkskammern of Cassel and 
Wiesbaden have jointly framed a somewhat similar scheme. 
Where apprenticeship by Guilds and United Guild Committees 
exists, it is to remain undisturbed. In large towns, where needed, 
the Exchanges are to do the work, co-operating with the Chambers 
by means of special affiliated committees; in small places a 
representative of the Chamber will do the work, the Exchange 
co-operating. 

It must not be imagined, however, that the apprenticeship 
problem in Germany is on its way to rapid solution. It would be 
even incorrect to imagine that the instances given, noble attempts 
as they are, are unqualified successes. ‘‘ It is a melancholy fact,”’ 
writes the Strassburg Exchange, ‘‘ that in spite of all endeavours 
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‘““ we have not succeeded in appreciably raising the number of our 
“apprenticeship placements; this experience, however, is shared 
‘““by nearly every Public Labour Evchange.’? The main 
causes of failure are twofold. The poverty of the parents causes 
them to send their children into blind-alley occupations for the 
sake of the higher immediate wage, and a few fashionable and 
overstocked trades attract all recruits. From all over Germany 
comes the complaint that boys flock into the callings of electrician, 
engineer, mechanic, locksmith, while few willingly enter those of 
baker, butcher, cooper, slater, turner, carpenter, wheelwright, 
paper-hanger, house-painter, and many more; and the quality of 
those who do apply is as unsatisfactory as the quantity. To attract 
the boys back to these discredited callings, and to stem the flow into 
blind-alley occupations, Bavaria, Saxony, Alsace-Lorraine, Baden, 
Wiirtemberg, Hesse, and Prussia are all offering State aid. The 
three first-named give grants to sons of needy parents of good 
repute, the remainder give grants without regard to poverty to 
promote efficiency. In Bavaria, craft-masters are awarded bonuses 
in sums varying from 50 to 150 marks, on the nomination of the 
Chamber of Trade. In Saxony, 1,200 marks have been voted to 
each Chamber for distribution; trades in which no dearth of 
apprentices exists are excluded. In Alsace-Lorraine, 600 marks are 
divided among the Labour Exchanges, with no conditions 
attached. Baden devotes 12,000 marks to subsidising workshops of 
master craftsmen; 150 to 200 marks are paid as the case requires ; 
for this sum the boy is taught, lodged and boarded for the whole 
apprenticeship term. Indentures are obligatory, the intention 
being to revive the old relationship between master and apprentice. 
Hesse and Wiirtemberg subsidise on much the same lines. Prussia 
gives considerable apprenticeship grants to the Brandenburg and 
Mid-German Association of Labour Exchanges. 

The Juvenile Welfare Associations (Jugendfiirsorge) resemble 
our voluntary skilled employment and apprenticeship committees 
in many respects, but they attempt much more than we do as 
regards recreation, club rooms, social meetings, &c. In Kaisers- 
lautern, Wiirzburg, and Frankfurt these associations are the 
principal apprenticing agents. The Mid-German Exchanges 
consider Fiirsorge should deal entirely with the matter in large 
towns. The Frankfurt Exchange, therefore, passes on all such 
applicants to Jugendwohl, the large Juvenile Welfare Association 
in that city. Labour Exchanges are realising that it is a very 
expensive matter indeed to maintain the number of highly qualified 
officials necessary to work an apprenticeship bureau in a really 
satisfactory manner, especially as regards inspection and after care. 
They are consequently turning with evident relief to efficient 
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voluntary assistance wherever it is forthcoming to save themselves 
from expense which they feel unable to face. Already in 
Exchanges where no special officers are provided, officials detached 
from the other departments to meet the bi-annual school-leaving 
rush are breaking down under the strain. The Frankfort Guilds 
also pass on suitable children to Jugendwohl, which has a strong 
executive council composed of leading citizens. When Guilds 
send children, the masters make the contracts with the apprentices ; 
the Jugendwohl visitor then calls (within the month prescribed by 
the Industrial Code for the consummation of such agreements) to 
see that all is in order and that the children have their own copy of 
the contract. Guilds have their own inspectors, and either side 
violating the agreement is fined. Contracts for girls, by recent law, 
can be drawn up in the tailoring and millinery trades. In the former, 
where wages are given, the sum in Frankfort is usually 10s. a 
month for the first year, and 12s. for the second. After a two- 
years’ apprenticeship, girls can now make their Gesellenstiick or 
sample garment to qualify for the Journeyman’s Examination. 
The Boy’s Bureau is open daily, each case is thoroughly 
investigated, and there are parents’ consultations and after- 
visiting. The Bureau for Girls is open twice weekly. In 1911, 400 
placements were recorded. Office expenses work out at ten shillings 
per placement. Jugendwohl provides five recreation-rooms for boys 
and three for girls. The boys are taught trade-history, music, 
French, shorthand, &c.; baths, games, gymnastics, a library and a 
football ground are provided. Attendances number over 50,000 per 
annum. The rooms are open every evening, and on Sundays and 
holidays. During the winter, rooms for unemployed boys are 
open all day long, and food-tickets are given for the Volkskiiche. 
The girls’ rooms are open for instruction and amusement on Sunday 
afternoons, and on two evenings in the week; attendances number 
9,000. Social meetings are found of great service in keeping the 
workers in the movement in friendly touch with the apprentices. 
Expenses amount to about £1,500 a year; but the raising of this 
sum is an anxiety. 

The domestic apprenticeship of girls is part of the scheme. 
The idea originated in Munich, and is now being adopted by 
various societies all over Germany. In Frankfort it also 
exists in the newly started branch of the Hausfrauenbund or 
Mistresses’ League—a rapidly spreading organisation which is 
endeavouring to meet the servant problem by managing its 
own registries. Girls leaving school, recommended by the 
country clergy and others, are placed in good private houses. 
To secure efficient training, a specific contract is drawn up 
on a regular form, the Lehrfrau, or master-craftswoman, being 
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the mistress. This extension of apprenticeship to trades in 
which it has hitherto been unknown seems a not unlikely feature 
of the future. The President of the Austrian Labour Exchanges 
strongly advocates that any industry should be recognised as a 
genuine trade, which demands some years to master; and that 
many unregulated callings could and should be brought up to a 
recognised apprenticeship standard, with legal contracts embody- 
ing definite understandings. This applies to many branches of 
factory work. In agricultural apprenticeship he sees an excellent 
future for both boys and girls. The idea of Information Bureaux 
(not necessarily connected with Placement Bureaux), with Advisory 
Committees attached, composed of the leading employers and 
workers of the district who could pool and arrange their knowledge 
for the benefit of beginners, is also finding public favour. 

In this somewhat ambitious sketch of a wide landscape, 
the writer has merely attempted to reproduce the main values 
as she saw them. The impression given will perhaps be one of 
disappointment that there is not so much to learn as might have 
been expected—certainly no complete and comprehensive organisa- 
tion working with military precision to be adopted ready-made. 
Yet, on the other hand we can see the direction in which all is 
tending, many details which we have already adapted, and pro- 
gressive developments which can be watched with interest; much, 
too, which calls for study and careful reflection as to the pits into 
which others have fallen; much local success that may yet be 
expanded into a general system. 

In conclusion, let us allow our neighbours to pronounce their 
own criticism: ‘‘ In all experiments up to the present it has been 
‘*“ proved over and over again that no progress has been made 
‘“where expert and energetic leadership is wanting. Where 
“success is conspicuous . . . it is usually because some strong, 
“‘clear-sighted, progressive personality is tothefore. . . . But 
‘* personality comes and goes, and it is hard when the success of a 
‘“ good cause depends on chance. A special organism must be 
“* created—a personality which is at once collective, fluid, constant 
‘‘__in the form of a Standing Advisory Committee composed of 
‘“school, Labour Exchange, trade representative, doctor and 
‘‘ philanthropist, all working in untiring co-operation. It is only 
‘* on these lines that success will be attained.’’* 


EpitH EDLMANN. 


* Berufswahl und Lehrstellenvermittlung, von D. jur. J, Altenrath. Volksvereins 
Verlag. M. Gladbach, 1911 (1 mark). 


THE TRAGEDY OF HENRI QUATRE. 


T is by no means every ‘‘ sensational ’’ incident in history that 
can be credited with making or marking an epoch of pro- 
portionate importance. There have been hard-fought battles, 
bloody massacres, which yet seemed to leave the general course 
of events unaltered; stinging tragedies and stupendous calamities, 
as inevitable and as devoid of human significance as the eruption 
of a volcano on a sleeping town, or the striking of a clock during 
the most pathetic notes of a song. Of full many an “‘ important 
‘‘event,’’ battle, murder, or sudden death, we feel that had it 
failed of its apparent result, Destiny had, as it were, a ‘‘ second 
‘‘ barrel ’’—not to say a clip of cartridges—in reserve. That is 
when the tide of historic tendency seems to be setting one way, and, 
out of twenty possible or probable eddies in the current, one might 
promise as well as another to swing the barque of progress round 
some special point. Indeed, when a chorus of satisfied human 
emotions proclaims that 


‘* The hour is come, and the man,”’ 


it is difficult enough to estimate how far the Man is the product 
of the Hour, or the Hour accelerated by the Man, if indeed, as a 
modern thinker recently questioned, there be any particular Hamlet 
really essential to any of the dramas of life. 

It is not often, at any rate, that a tragic crisis seems to take place, 
literally perhaps on the very knife-edge of an historic aréte, from 
which the whole fortunes of a nation must be precipitated down 
one incline or the other. Yet such a situation is not impossible, 
for example, when a nation seems to be struggling in a certain 
definite direction, turning from some old weakness, weary of 
past mistakes, and inspired by some new ideal, and when this 
novel passion and inspiration is centred in some prominent indi- 
vidual reformer, prophet, or king. And such a historic phase 
would coincide more or less with the close of the sixteenth 
century in France, and the reign of Henry IV. 

To summarise in a sentence the long and sombre drama that 
culminated so inevitably in the great Revolution, one might say 
that from this point national aspiration had never again a secure 
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foothold in personal government, but slid down debasing slopes 
of corruption into the gulf of slavery. Doubtless a dozen formulz 
might with equal truth describe other aspects of a comprehensive 
national failure. 

The Reformation was, at least to the Teutonic races, the great 
influence of the sixteenth century. ‘‘ La France,’’ says Michelet, 
““ ne voulait pas de la réforme morale,’’ and certainly nothing but 
a want of serious moral force, of sustained enthusiasm for order 
and liberty, could have handed over the French people bound and 
helpless to that spirit of Absolutism which, with such academic 
self-confidence, steered them so directly to the goal of ruin and 
disintegration. It could not be supposed that there was no hesita- 
tion about this fatal choice, which to us seems to symbolise the 
preference of the unreal to the actual, of vast and systematised self- 
deception to an honest grappling with the facts of life by 
the exercise of individual freedom and independence. There was 
at any rate a hopeful, if ephemeral, reaction towards this latter 
aim at the period referred to, when the nation, utterly weary of 
mutual slaughter, bloodstained, desolate, and terrified, turned with 
passionate devotion to a leader in whose amiable and popular 
personality both religious factions might, by a sort of diplomatic 
convention, be supposed to coalesce, and whose political talents, 
like those of his great ally and minister, were devoted to the 
practical reform of abuses, and the pacification of a distracted 
country. 

In modern French history two monarchs bear the title of 
‘‘Grand’’; and in the contrast between the two conceptions of 
greatness indicated by it is revealed the hope and the despair of a 
long-suffering and misguided people. The great Henry, better 
known to the world as Henri Quatre, was, above all French 
monarchs, a typically human and lovable figure. His was not 
merely the bonhomie of a popular celebrity, whose very vices 
(practised with a shameless heartiness in season and out) perhaps 
roused as much sympathy as disgust, but the democratic 
practicality of a great warrior and statesman who, through all 
difficulties, pursued and accomplished to an extraordinary extent, 
in the brief time allotted him, the imperious and crying needs of 
his people. 

There is a flavour of modern democratic actuality about his whole 
attitude to life, his abjuration of courtly and academic forms, his 
homely comradeship, and the vigorous simplicity of language and 
command of his native tongue, which made him incidentally one 
of the first of French Letter-writers. Not his the theatrical 
adjuration, or sentimental appeal. Not his the ‘‘Be your 
‘* oriflamme to-day, &c.,’’ echoed in Macaulay’s ballad (natural as 
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the phrase would have been to many a Renaissance orator), but the 
simple and petulant, 

‘* Get out of the light—I want to be seen.”’ 

(‘‘ Ne m’offusquez pas; je veux paroistre.’’) 
Yet scarce half a century after his death, under the auspices of 
Louis XIV., had been established that “‘ artificial and monstrous 
‘‘ régime of etiquette,’’? which, as Mme. de Staél tells us, ‘‘ shut out 
‘‘ the sovereigns of his race from all human and natural intercourse 
“‘ with their fellow-beings.”’ 

Etiquette! As the eye of the Memoir-reader glances wearily over 
the long succession of Louis—Magnificent, Most Christian, or Well- 
beloved—it is haunted by the spectacle of etiquette—ever more and 
more etiquette, a crust of corrupt, egoistic, unsocial, tyrannous 
restraint obstructing all the pores of national vitality, till at the last, 
*“human and natural intercourse,’’ so long shut out, comes in the 
unmistakable thunders of social earthquake and eruption, in long- 
stored arrears of passionate revenge, sowing the seed of a new 
series of wasteful reactions, before the social balance could be even 
approximately restored. Etiquette! THe glistening but insanitary 
whitewash of the vast ‘‘ Armida-Palace’’ erected over the ruins of 
the restored France of the slaughtered patriot king, stupendous, 
imposing, brilliant, but having for foundations only explosive 
accumulations of deep popular discontent, and financial 
impossibility. 

To all this weird and fantastic unrealism, which made of kings 
and ministers puppets, pedantic tyrants, or marionettes, and of 
Literature a prolonged ‘“‘ chorus in praise of Royalty,’’ to the 
monstrous and fatuous egoism of the ‘‘ Grand Monarque,”’ to the 
ruthless social cleavage and hideous class-selfishness it enforced, 
the genius of Henry IV. and the great Sully was instinctively and 
prophetically opposed. It is scarcely too much to say that the pair 
represent the last two sanely human and romantic figures to be seen 
on the stage of French History. In the King, at any rate, is 
discernible a phenomenon never witnessed afterwards—the hearty 
co-operation of a warm-blooded, human, and capable monarch with 
the evolutionary instincts of a suffering and deluded yet sociable 
and industrious people. After that brief but heroic struggle of 
theirs for a return to humanity, peace, order, solvency, and social 
union—with ‘‘a fowl in the pot’’ of every peasant-—supervened a 
wild dance of phantoms different indeed in their degrees of genius, 
honesty, and celebrity, but all, whatever their individual contri- 
butions to monarchical France, tainted with the same non-human 
theatrical unnaturalness, imprisoned in the same insanitary and 
delusive moral hot-house of Centralisation that with its mephitic 
vapours stifled alike individual enterprise and religious, intei- 
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lectual, and commercial independence. The fateful coronation of 
the Italian Queen of France, mother of the first Louis of the 
‘“* grand-monarchical ”’ age, might seem to reaffirm in the national 
approval the most pernicious instincts of the past century. 

Scarcely was the last of popular monarchs laid in his bloody 
grave, and even before the faithful Minister had been ousted (1611) 
from his important offices, France was already felt to be slipping 
back down the fatal incline up which the Sisyphus stone of national 
destiny had so perseveringly been rolled. Already in the com- 
plaints of the Tiers-Etat at the States-General of 1614 appear almost 
the identical complaints repeated, at the next opportunity of 
popular representation, in 1789, and presumably only intensified 
during the interval, while before the close of the 17th century 
economists conclusively demonstrated the hopeless financial ruin 
of the country. That both King and Minister, so cordially united in 
their projects of reform and religious tolerance, amid so many 
scotched but not extinguished factions, so many half-hearted allies, 
and scheming traitors, should have their moments of bitter 
despair, was natural enough. 

With the exception of his powerful ally, our own Queen 
Elizabeth, Henry IV., it is true, was probably the most capable 
and most popular sovereign of his age. As a diplomatist he had 
what a French writer has called the Anglo-Saxon ‘“‘ virtue ’’— 
specially rare in that epoch—of not being too closely attached to 
any party. And his humane and philanthropic aspirations were 
supported by a vigorous military ability which had crushed all 
overt opposition to his impartial and reformative régime. But the 
secret perils of Catholic fanaticism against which Elizabeth herself, 
the unquestioned Sovereign of a United Kingdom, protected by the 
Argus eyes of Cecil, was barely secure, loomed far more terrible to 
the eyes of a Gascon prince, a ragged Pretender with more than one 
powerful rival, a King established after desperate and bloody 
struggles by a compromise which, while scarcely satisfactory to 
the extremists of either religious faction, left his own moral 
constancy much open to criticism. Henry the Fourth, even when 
secure on the throne, welcomed by all practical patriots as the only 
saviour of the country, yet advanced to his further projects as a 
daring explorer making his way through a jungle, conscious that 
if he may have scared the larger wild beasts from his path, one 
bite of a serpent under foot may yet render all his labours futile. 
The metaphor is indeed familiar to the passionate outbursts of 
contemporaries, bewailing the miserable end of a hero who had 
passed unscathed through so many a gallant conflict. But France 
had drunk too deep of that venomous drug, the Higuiero infierno, 
at the hands of her @me damnée, greedy, bloodthirsty, and bigoted 
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Spain, for the ferocious influence to be deemed extinguished by a 
few years of overt religious tranquillity, had there been no evidence, 
in the nineteen unsuccessful attempts on the King’s life, of its 
chronic recrudescence. 

The terrible Jesuit Order had been, to the indignation of the 
King’s Protestant supporters, received back into favour and 
influence, even after conviction of complicity in crime, but remained 
insatiable, secret, irreconcilable, a wild monster ensconced in a 
mysterious theological jungle of alarming moral obscurantism. 

Henry’s fear of assassination, after such experiences, could 
scarcely be relieved by the famous warning of his intimate 
d’Aubigné, staunchest of Huguenots, warrior, poet, satirist, 
historian, and one of the most romantic figures of the age. 

‘* Sire,’’? said he, when the King was showing the scar on his 
mouth left by the abortive assault of Chastel, ‘‘ When you 
‘“renounced God’s truth with your lips only, He was content to 
‘“ pierce them. When you have renounced Him in your heart as 
** well, He will pierce that also.”’ 

‘“O wondrous clever!’’ said the fair Gabrielle d’Estrées when 
the speaker recounted the anecdote to her, “‘ but you waste your 
akg oad 

‘*Yes, madam,’ 
** purpose.”’ 

It is natural that a warrior who ‘‘ drank delight of battle’ on 
the open field should, with the sense of perils lurking every- 
where about him, have suffered torments, such as in scorn or utter 
weariness he would never avow, during every moment he found. 
himself condemned to spend in the garb of peace, in the streets of 
cities, and among crowded miscellaneous humanity. Such a period 
certainly was that week in the spring of the year 1610, when in 
enforced idleness and suspense, he was detained in Paris, fretting 
like a curbed steed to start upon what he must have looked forward 
to as the crowning cosmopolitan triumph of his reign. 

He had already, as has been said, re-established the prosperity 
of his own country, reformed her finances, replenished her treasury 
and her war-chest. Now, as the ruler of a revived and reorganised 
France, he was about to take the lead of a powerful coalition 
destined at least (for the details of the scheme loom vast and vague 
to the eyes even of enthusiastic contemporaries) to repress the 
unbridled ambitions of the tyrant of the Indies, and to unite the 
other powers of Europe both against the internal perils of national 
greed, treachery, and disorder, and the external menaces of the 
Turk. That the monarch of a kingdom so recently distracted by 
every form of factious violence should be regarded as the 
‘‘Christian Emperor’’ most fitted to organise and head such a 


was the stern answer, ‘‘for it will serve no 
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singular and unprecedented union, is evidence of the great work he 
had already accomplished, as if in truth ‘‘ the nations of the earth 
‘“‘had,’’ in the words of a contemporary, “‘ laid aside their hatreds 
‘for love of King Henry.’’ But there were fanatics who still 
regarded him as the enemy of their inhuman religion—as in truth 
he was; and one of them took the matter actively in hand. 


* * ¥* * * * * * * * 


The coronation of Marie de Medicis was not the actual scene of 
the tragedy which diverted the course of French history, but if not 
the cause of the event, it was at least, to the King’s mind, a 
ceremony of ill omen. The monstrous and heartless union with his 
immensely wealthy second wife brought him no happiness, and 
inoculated the monarchy with pernicious moral diseases; but, as 
““ the best of husbands,”’ in the kindly phrase of Bassompierre, he 
consented to delay his departure till the function had taken place, 
and provided, with a quite uncongenial munificence, for celebrating 
the occasion and perhaps amusing the populace with a display of 
unusual pomp and splendour. Courtly magnificence and splendour 
had never appealed to his simple nature. He was fretful, nervous, 
and impatient. ‘‘ O, my friend!’’ he exclaimed to Sully, ‘‘ how I 
‘““hate this coronation! Cursed ceremony, it will be the death of 
‘‘me, I know. I shall die in Paris, and never get out of the city. 
‘“ They will murder me, sure enough. For what other remedy have 
‘‘ they for their own danger but my death.” 

The actual coronation, however, passed without event, but the 
impression was not shaken off. ‘‘ I don’t know how it is, Bassom- 
‘* pierre,’’ he would say, ‘‘ but something tells me I shall never 
‘* start on this German expedition. And in the same way I doubt 
‘*if you will ever go to Italy.’’ To others also he spoke of his 
anticipation of an early death. And on the first day of May, 
returning from the Tuileries by the great gallery, as he leant on 
the arms of the Marquis and the Duc de Guise—“‘ he was always 
‘* leaning on somebody ’’—he left them just to go into the Queen’s 
apartments, saying to the two friends, ‘‘ Don’t you go. I will just 
‘‘ vo and hurry up my wife with her dressing so as not to make me 
‘late for dinner.’’ He usually dined with her. 

Guise and Bassompierre, as they waited, were leaning on the iron 
balustrade overlooking the courtyard of the Louvre, when the May- 
tree which had been planted in the middle of it suddenly fell down, 
without a breath of wind, or other apparent cause, just by the small 
steps leading to the King’s chamber. ‘‘I would give something,” 
said the Marquis, ‘‘ that that had not happened. It’s an infernal 
‘evil omen. May God Almighty preserve His Majesty, who is 
‘‘the May of the Louvre.” 
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The Duke replied, carelessly dismissing the idea as a crazy 
superstition. Bassompierre retorted that it would have been 
thought much more of in Italy or Germany, and repeated his pious 
supplication. The subject of it stood at that moment behind them, 
listening to their talk ‘‘ which he imagined must concern some 
‘“woman,’’ and playfully called them a couple of fools for wasting 
time over such nonsense. ‘‘ Why, for thirty years past every 
‘‘astrologer and charlatan in the country has been predicting the 
‘danger of my death. When I dodie, there will be fuss enough 
*“ made about all these presages. Of the other years when they were 
‘all wrong we shall hear nothing.”’ . . . Hecould rally others, 
without shaking off the gloom that hung about his own bosom. 
Nevertheless, his demeanour on the Coronation day (the 13th) is 
described as remarkably cheerful. 

The next morning, on His Majesty’s return from Mass, the two 
friends were with him again. Laughing heartily at a careless jest 
of Henry’s, the Duc de Guise assured His Majesty he was one of 
the best fellows living. ‘‘ If you had only been an ordinary man,”’ 
said he, ‘‘ I must have had you attached to my service, at any cost; 
‘“but since ’twas God’s will your Majesty should be born a great 
‘“King, it was inevitable I should be your courtier.’? The 
monarch embraced him, and observed to Guise and Bassompierre : 
‘“ Ah! you fellows don’t half know me yet. But one of these days 
**T shall die, and when you have lost me, you’ll realise what I was 
‘* worth, and the difference between me and other men.”’ 

‘“ Great Heaven, sire!’ exclaimed the faithful Marquis, ‘‘ when 
‘will you cease to torment us by talking of dying soon? The 
‘‘ words ill become your Majesty who will live, please God, many 
*“long and happy years to come. No happiness in the world can 
**compare with yours. In the prime of life, in perfect health and 
** strength, honoured above all mortal men, blessed with the most 
‘flourishing Kingdom of the world, in complete tranquillity, 
*“ loved and adored by your subjects, rich in possessions, wealth, 
“grand palaces, a beautiful wife, beautiful mistresses, and a fine 
“‘ family growing up—what more can your Majesty ask or desire? ”’ 

The King gave a heavy sigh and answered: ‘‘ My friend, one 
““must say good-bye to all that.’’ 

Bassompierre turned the conversation by taking occasion to ask 
for a supply of arms from the Royal Arsenal, not for his own troop, 
he said, but for those of various friends of his. 

‘‘Come round in the afternoon,’’ was the King’s answer, ‘‘ and 
“Tl get Sully to give you the order. But don’t say a word about 
‘it, or I shall have everybody begging for arms, and my Arsenal 
‘* emptied.” 

Bassompierre assured his economical sovereign he would pay 
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the proper price to replace the required munitions, an offer which 
the King only negatived with the refrain of a popular song :— 


“* What to no man else I’d lend, 
That I’ll give a trusty friend.’’ 


And the Marquis, making obeisance, went off to dine with Guise 
and Roquelaure, little guessing that these trivial words were the 
last he would ever hear from the humane and beloved Henri 
Quatre. 

On that fatal Friday the King attended Mass at ten in the 
morning, and was in his study when the young Duc de Vendéme, 
his favourite son (by Gabrielle d’Estrées), a boy of sixteen, came 
in to tell him that the astrologer La Brosse had said that his 
Majesty’s constellation threatened him with some grave peril that 
day, and that he should beware of it. The King only replied: ‘‘ La 
‘““ Brosse is an old humbug, who wants to swindle you out of your 
‘“money.’? And when the Queen herself, at the instance of the 
young Duke, sent to beg him not to leave the palace that day, he 
made the same answer. After mid-day dinner, he had lain on 
his bed, but could get no sleep. Restless and disturbed by dreams 
he had risen, inquired the time of an old attendant in waiting, who 
said it was four o’clock, and added, ‘‘ Your Majesty looks sad and 
‘“ pensive. You had better take a little fresh air, which would cheer 
‘“you up.”’ ‘‘ A good idea,’’ said Henry, and bade the man give 
orders for his carriage, saying he would drive to the Arsenal and 
call on Sully, who was not well and was taking a bath. 

With this simple decision the Fates began to weave their web 
of coincidence about him. De Vitry, the Captain of the Royal 
Guard, being despatched on some business connected with the 
state entry of the Queen, his troop remained at the Louvre. For 
no particular discernible reason, only a few gentlemen-in-waiting 
followed the King on horseback, and two or three lacqueys on foot. 
The Dukes of Montbazon and Espernon, Marshal Lavardin, 
Roquelaure, La Force, Mirebeau, and the first equerry Liancourt, 
seven persons in all, accompanied his Majesty in the state coach 
of which, as the weather was fine and he wished to see the decora- 
tions, both sides were left open. 

As the unwieldy vehicle turned out of the Rue St. Honoré into 
the Rue de la Ferronnerie two waggons, one loaded with hay 
and one with wine, blocked the way on either side, and brought 
it to a halt in the narrow defile caused by the shops built into the 
wall of the Cemetery of St. Innocent. 


‘‘ What dire events from trivial causes spring! ”’ 
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Could research unearth concealed beneath that wine or that hay, 
in the name or nature, perchance, of the merchant who owned the 
waggon, or the man who drove it, any further warning for 
astrologer or prophet? C’est a scavoir. At this point most of the 
lacqueys in attendance went into the cemetery to avoid the press, 
and get in front of the carriage. Many were following the King, 
among them one persistent individual, half criminal, half lunatic, 
distraught with imaginary wrongs and dreams of patriotic 
martyrdom. It was his third visit to Paris. Strangely enough, 
he did not wish his business to interfere with the pious Queen’s 
coronation—and he also had followed the royal cortége from the 
Louvre. Of the only two footmen who had remained in close 
proximity, the one was occupied in trying to remove the obstruction 
in front, the other was stooping—to tie his garter! What a 
glorious moment—can one help reflecting ?—to have intervened, 
armed with a foreknowledge of history, and a Mauser pistol! 

This was the opportunity, it would seem, of the ‘“‘ demon 
‘‘ straight from Hell,’’? to whom it gave time to observe the exact 
position of the King. Climbing unnoticed on to the wheel of the 
carriage, Francois Ravaillac, with a sharp double-edged knife, 
stabbed his royal victim between the second and third rib. The 
first blow was not fatal, but the King, exclaiming “‘I am 
‘“wounded,’’ made a movement which, as some say, exposed a 
vital part, and the assassin’s hand unchecked descended again, 
this time with deadly effect. With a prolonged sigh Henry 
IV. breathed his last. Yet a third blow, evidencing the frantic 
animus of the murderer, lodged in the sleeve of Montbazon, and 
the tragedy was over. 

It would seem blankly incredible, were it less well attested, that 
of the numerous occupants of the carriage, none saw the fatal blows 
struck. The assassin, for one reason or another, might easily 
have escaped, had he merely thrown down his weapon and taken 
to flight. But he remained in full view, glorying as it were in the 
deed, till the attendants recovered from their surprise sufficiently 
to seize and secure him from the awakening fury of the mob. The 
coach was closed, and rapidly driven back to the Louvre, every 
effort being made to conceal the deadly nature of the outrage, and 
to allay the rising tumult of popular excitement. Bassompierre, 
who had caught in the streets a rumour that the King had been 
hurt, flung himself upon the first horse to be found, and galloped 
full speed to the Palace, where he could only fall at the Royal 
bedside and embrace with passionate tears the feet of his murdered 
master. 

* * * * * & % * * * 


We need not dwell on the piteous sequel, still less on the ghastly 
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tortures and barbarous execution of the ‘“‘ parricide,’’ whose 
malignant fury extinguished the last hope of France. Henry’s 
amorous morals, his desperate frivolity, had been the subject of 
more deserved censure than his religious apostasy or indifference. 
Even upon this last fatal progress there had been heard demonstra- 
tions of such feeling as might encourage a hesitating assassin. 
But Ravaillac himself made the extraordinary admission that he 
would never have committed the crime had he realised the 
passionate attachment of the people to their Sovereign. He had 
reason to recognise it. Doubtless, to be torn in pieces in the 
presence of an exulting horde of fellow citizens might well be more 
impressive to a criminal than any more formal and _ private 
execution. 

His unquiet spirit had fled, perhaps to that lowest hell threatened 
by the unsympathetic confessor (on his reiteration of the statement 
that the crime was all his own and independent of accomplices), 
before the last act of that fearful and ominous popular ebullition, 
when the mob of Paris, true ancestors of her red-capped revolu- 
tionaries, threw themselves with such cannibal enthusiasm on the 
wretch’s mutilated remains that ‘‘ there was scarce a good mother’s 
““son among them,”’ as one eye-witness has not scrupled to record, 
*“ who did not get hold of a scrap to roast in some street corner.”’ 

* * * * * * * % * * 

All ignorant of these dreadful culinary proceedings, Sully sat 
in his chamber at the Arsenal awaiting the arrival of his master, 
when an attendant ran in to inform him that the King had been 
seriously wounded. 

‘“My God!’’ ejaculated the great Minister, “‘ Have mercy on us 
‘and on the country! Jf he dies, France will fall into strange 
‘“hands.’’ Doubtless his unique understanding of the French 
people and their needs foresaw more clearly than any peddling 
astrologer the true extent and scope of the disaster, the ghastly 
disappointment of his dearest hopes. But in truth the hands that. 
thus resumed their fatal grasp of France were not so “ strange.’” 

Alas! stranger far than those vain factions and disintegrating 
forces, less congenial to her native instincts, was the hand that: 
would fain have rescued a great nation from herself, from her 
clearly foreseen destiny, the hand that clasped so many a comrade, 
and dealt so many a lusty blow, to be stilled at last by a maniac’s 
dagger because a lacquey forgot to tie his shoe. And the fury of 
the populace finds an echo in the heart of every true lover of France, 
the beautiful, the martyred, the erring woman among nations, 
weeping, like inconsolable Rachel, for the last human and heroic 
lover she ever grasped to her breast. 

G. H. PoweLt. 
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OUR - PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 


Part I.—On THE LINKING-UP OF THE PUBLIC LIBRARIES OF GREAT 
BRITAIN WITH THE STATE AND COPYRIGHT LIBRARIES. 


HE following table, the material for which is contained in the 
Return of 1912, illustrates the work of some of the leading 
public libraries in Great Britain. It shows the ratio of their stock 
to population, their annual issues, and the average annual turnover 
per volume in each collection :— 


Volumes in Volumes Volumes Annual 
the Library Popula- per 100 Issued Usage Daily 
and tion. Inhabi- per per Atten- 
Branches. tants. Annum Volume. dances. 

Manchester ... +. 414,000 714,000 58 2,755,000 6°6 21,603 
Birmingham +++ 349,000 526,000 66 1,590,000 4°5 28,150 
Glasgow aa +++ 349,000 784,000 44 1,762,000 5°0 22,600 
Liverpool... ++ 316,000 747,000 41 1,967,000 6°2 ? 
Leeds ... Sep ++. 297,000 446,000 66 1,483,000 5°0 6,718 
Edinburgh ... -.» 184,000 320,000 57 910,000 4°9 i 
Cardiff nb cea RL RIOOO 182,000 96 502,000 2°9 10,000 
Sheffield a ry PENAL OOD 455,000 38 727,000 ase ? 
Bristel A eos, ak 7E,.000 357,000 48 820,000 4°8 10,266 
Newcastle-on-Tyne 163,000 267,000 or 602,000 Rhy, 4.454 
Dundee Axe ore 1425000) 165,000 86 426,000 370 4,500 
Lambeth coe soa TQS ;000 298,000 45 859,000 673 1,624 
Westminster sean Li#j;000 160,000 73 527,000 4°5 7,600 
Wandsworth .-. 109,090 311,c00 35 913,000 8-4 ? 
Southwark ... ..- 88,000 192,000 40 452,000 ip 9,000 
Brighton ay =o. 75,000 131,000 57 433,000 gm 2,500 
Kensington <7). ) b7L,000 172,000 41 226,000 3°2 3,300 
Croydon sae xo she O7000 170,000 39 535,000 8:0 ? 
Hampstead Lip: 2 O2Z5000 86,000 V2 389,000 63 ? 
Chelsea “a Rene oU(ejovele) 66,coo 85 235,000 4°2 1,242 


Astonishing as the above figures are, they are, nevertheless, an 
understatement of the work done by our public libraries, for they 
do not record the large extent to which books are consulted at the 
shelves where the system of open access prevails. 

There are five public libraries with reference collections exceeding 
100,000 volumes—Birmingham (222,376), Manchester (172,645), 
Liverpool (151,141), Cardiff (100,404). Of the libraries of the 
above table, Cardiff has the highest percentage of stock to 
population (96), and Wandsworth the lowest (35); but the latter 
shows the highest annual turnover of stock per volume, viz., 8°4. 
There is no more conclusive reply to the critics of the public library 
system, of the type of Lord Rosebery, than statistics such as these. 
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The last Parliamentary return shows that on an average every 
volume in the public libraries of Great Britain is used at least five 
times per annum. Yet Lord Rosebery narrowly missed the 
important fact, that all reference collections are subject to a law 
of diminishing return. As the stock of the reference library rises 
in relation to population, the average annual turnover per volume 
in the collections must tend to fall. There is, therefore, for every 
collection an economic limit, beyond which expenditure will not 
result in an adequate return. 

Now up to the present time the public libraries have purchased 
and maintained their stock with reference to the wants of the 
present generation, and, moreover, their selection has been 
governed by an estimate of present-day demand. The economic 
limit of the accumulation of books has been instinctively accepted, 
though it may not hitherto have been definitely formulated. 
Hence, nowhere—not even in the largest and wealthiest districts—- 
has the stock of the reference library yet reached the ratio of one 
volume per head of the population. For instance, Birmingham, 
with a population of 526,000, has a reference collection of only 
222,000 volumes; Liverpool has 151,000 volumes for its 747,000 
inhabitants; while Manchester, with a few thousand volumes more 
and a slightly smaller population, can show a ratio of only twenty- 
four volumes per hundred of its population. Even in Salford and 
Warrington, the two oldest Institutions, with more than half a 
century of active work and experience behind them, can show in 
their reference collections a ratio of books to people of only 13 and 
40 per cent. respectively. 

But a general research library of even 500,000 volumes would 
be insufficient to meet all the demands of the research student in 
any branch of study. To gauge the probable dimensions of a fully 
equipped research library, it is necessary to consider the size of a 
few specialised collections. The following table gives the stock of 
some typical libraries, and the specific area in the general field of 
knowledge which they attempt to cover :— 


Portions of the 


Stock of Dewey Decimal Classi- 
Library. Printed Books. fication Covered. 

London School of Economics... By di sania perce a oe 
Law Library of Congress, U.S.A. ... 151,944 vols. 340—349 
Science Museum, South Kensington... 90,000 vols. 500 
Natural History Museum, South 

Kensington ... 85,000 yols. 350-399 
Royal Botanical Gardens, Kew .+. 40,000 vols. 
Patent Office ane ae cee Mees Se ; Portions of eae 

176,000 vols. an 

Surgeon - Generals’ Library a ae pamphlets. 610—619 
Dept. of Agriculture, U.S.A. «+» 75,000 vols. 630—639 
Victoria and Albert Museum ... ... 120,000 vols. 700—799 


70,000 vols. gto and 
Royal Colonial Institute... “> ‘and pamphlets } Portions of 300 
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Clearly, while many of our public libraries possess large and 
well selected reference collections, they cannot rank as fully 
equipped research libraries in any branch of knowledge outside 
their local collections and a few subjects of special local interest. 

Dismissing, then, as impracticable any idea of equipping our 
public libraries at the ratepayers’ expense with stocks of books 
sufficient for the purposes of research in all fields of knowledge— 
we submit, nevertheless, that a strong case exists for giving to their 
readers conditional access to the National Research Collections. 
For this purpose the public libraries possess unique qualifications 
in their ubiquity, their long hours of library service, and the 
efficient technical training of their staffs. The need for greater 
facilities of access to research literature will not be disputed. The 
post-graduate student separated from his University and out of 
reach of his professional library is unable to keep himself abreast 
of current progress. The public library, it is true, is always within 
easy distance; but, as at present constituted, it can do little 
to assist him. If, therefore, we can show that the nation 
possesses already adequate stocks of books for this purpose, and, 
through the public libraries, an efficient medium for their distribu- 
tion, the problem of linking the existing mechanism to produce the 
required effect should not prove difficult of solution. 

Now the research libraries of Great Britain fall naturally into 
three classes :-— 

(1) The State Department Libraries; 

(2) The Copyright Libraries, past and present; 

(3) The Endowed and Professional Libraries. 

To some extent the two former classes supplement one another, 
for the State Department Libraries cover the field of Science, 
Technology, and Art, while the Copyright Libraries have always 
specialised in the older branches of learning—Philosophy, 
Theology, Law, History, and the Belles Lettres. 

Some idea of the size and scope of the State Department 
Libraries has been afforded by the preceding table; but for fuller 
account of the work of these institutions we may refer our readers 
to Mr. R. A. Rye’s excellent Guide to the Libraries of London. 
In respect of these libraries, we may point out that a case for State 
inquiry into their administration could probably be justified on the 
score of economy, for all specialist collections must collect a 
considerable body of literature for the sake of an insignificant 
portion which is contained therein. The costly literature of the 
Academies, for instance, will occasionally contain papers of vital 
interest to an industrial library, and vice versa, the publications of 
the industrial, societies will have to be collected by the curator of a 
scientific collection. ‘A good deal of this duplication could be 
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avoided if a central loan library existed from which works could 
be promptly obtained when and as required. The technical 
training of the State Librarian is also a matter for inquiry, for at 
present no special qualifications are required by the Civil Service 
Commissioners. 

It will be convenient to consider the Library of the British 
Museum apart from the rest of the Copyright Libraries on account 
of the unique position which it holds as the National Reference 
Library for higher research as well as on the ground of the 
substantial assistance it receives from the State. The following 


table illustrates the work of this institution for the four years, 
1908-11 :— 


Number of Readers. 

1908. 1909. Igio. IgIr. 
Reading Room ... poe see 231,544! 217,973 219,274 223,404 
Newspaper Room ase ELOSOLO 21,122 19,200 19,212 
Map Room ae ie sie 296 371 443 584 
MSS. Dept. (56,000 MSS.) ... 12,370 11,683 11,256 11,731 
Oriental Dept wae ae oat 2,270 2,678 2,218 2,617 
Print Dept. ae oP oR 8,990 9,343 9,343 9,649 


274,489 263,170 +=. 261,734 +=—- 267,197 


The average annual issue of books in the Museum Library is 
nearly 14 millions of volumes in the various departments. The 
above figures show that the turnover of this library is very high, 
and will bear comparison with that of any library—due allowance 
being made for the high quality of work performed within its walls, 
and the large number of unrecorded issues. 

We may therefore leave the Museum Library entirely out of 
consideration as a contributory in the establishment of a National 
Loan Collection. 

The remaining Copyright Libraries in Great Britain are the 
following. The years opposite the names of each show the period 
during which they enjoyed the copyright privileges, and the annual 
compensation awarded on its withdrawal in 1836 :— 


Compen- 

Years. sation. 
*The Bodleian Library, Oxford ... Reeee VOLO-1OR 3 scents a Often. as 
*The University Library, Cambridge ... 1652-1913 ... 262 ... — 
The Advocates Library, Edinburgh ... 1710-1913 ... 206 ... _— 
Sion College, London a6 Pee LO=1SQ0) eo cake Ok 27) 08s 309 
The University Le Edinburgh RC ETOLOATOROME soy X27 00 eoneS 7.5 
do. Glasgow EEL LORT SS Oi os Eakin lec nO, 
do. a Aberdeen PEL LO=LOSON acre 29) sles 20 
do. do. St. Andrews ... 1710-1836 127 630 


The following particulars relating to the picts of eS gee 
have been obtained in part from their published reports, and in part 
from the librarians themselves. Our acknowledgments and thanks 
are due to the latter for the uniform courtesy with which they have 


* During the years 1679 to 1685 (7 years) and again from 1694 to 1710 (17 years) 
this privilege was suspended. 
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replied to our inquiries, and for thé information supplied by them. 
Most of the figures are merely approximations. 


A.—LIBRARIES ENJOYING THE COPYRIGHT PRIVILEGE AT THE 
PRESENT TIME: GREAT BRITAIN ONLY. 


Volumes Atten- Annual Persons En- 
Contents, Subject dance Issue Entitled to use 
Volumes. toFree Annually. in the Library. 
Access. Volumes. 
Bodleian Library, 
Oxford es ... 800,000 19,000 ? 148,000 Members of the 
(Including ; University, 
40,000 MSS.) Professors, &c. 
and about and _ students. 
20,000 un- Reference only. 
bound MSS. 
University Library, 
Cambridge ... 800,000 470,000 ? ? Members of the 
University, 


Professors, &c. 
and_ students. 
Reference and 
Loan. 
Advocates’ Library, 
Edinburgh ... ++» 760,000 6,000 ? ? Members of the 
Faculty, 400. 
B—LIBRARIES WHICH HAVE COMMUTED THE COPYRIGHT PRIVILEGE 
FOR A STATE GRANT: GREAT BRITAIN ONLY. 


Volumes Atten- Annual Persons En- 
Contents, Subject dance Issue Entitled to use 
Volumes. toFree Annually. in the Library. 
Access. Volumes. 
University Library, 
Aberdeen ... above 150,000 about 16,000 Senate and Of- 
200,000 400 ficers 160, 
persons General Coun- 


cil 4,500, Stu- 
dents 1,130— 
5,790 in all. 
3-25 vols. at 
one time, 

according to 


standing. 
University Library, 
Edinburgh s+» 270,000 250,000 goo 18,000 Senate &c. 330, 
persons onloan General Coun- 
and cil 11,200, 
56,000 Students 3,400 
forre- | —14,930 in all. 


refence 3-25 vols. ac- 
cording to 


standing. 
University Library, 
Glasgow «++ 200,000 200,000 700 ? Senate &c. 320, 
persons General Coun- 
cil. . 8,200; 


Students 3,000 
—11,520 in all. 


3-25 vols. 
University Library, 
St. Andrews ... cnt 5O;000 600 400 7,000 Senate &c. 120, 
persons onloan General Coun- 
and cil 1,800, 


20,000 Students 5s80— 
forre- 2,500 in all. 
ference 2-50 vols. 
Sion College, London... 130,000 128,000 9,000 9,000 Members of the 
visits College. 
per an. 
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The General Council of a Scottish University is practically all 
the graduates. The libraries in the above list exist for the teaching 
staff and students primarily, but the use of them is not confined to 
these two classes. Any bona-fide student, irrespective of 
nationality, desiring to use the library is welcomed, and given the 
most complete use of the collection. 

It will readily be admitted that the above libraries are not being 
utilised to their full capacity. The work done by them is not 
commensurate with the value of the collections. This is not due 
to inefficient administration, for the custodians of our Copyright 
Libraries have been, and are, men of high educational qualifica- 
tions, many of whom have enjoyed European reputations for 
scholarship and proficiency in bibliography and library administra- 
tion. It is due to the obvious fact that the conditions which 
obtained when the copyright privilege was granted to them are 
changed. Their monopoly of the higher education has expired. 
Only a fraction of the literary research work of the country is now 
carried out within their walls. 

Moreover, what was stated in respect of the larger public reference 
libraries is in a less degree applicable to the minor copyright 
libraries. Individually, they are not equipped to supply the needs 
of historical research in most branches of knowledge. In support 
of this statement we adduce the evidence of Mr. Muir, the Superin- 
tendent of Education in Cape Colony, formerly assistant Professor 
of Mathematics in the University of Edinburgh. In 1905, Mr. 
Muir caused a search to be made to ascertain to what extent the 
libraries of Edinburgh and Glasgow jointly could be relied on to 
assist the research student in advanced mathematics. For this 
purpose a list of sixty-seven periodicals of first importance 
contained in the public and private libraries was noted. Of the 
sixty-seven, only thirty-four were available, of which twenty-one 
were duplicated, and not more than twenty-seven complete. 
Professor Muir concludes his indictment in these words: “I 
“therefore . . . express firmly my opinion that under existing 
““ circumstances, mathematical research can be pursued in Scotland 
“‘ with difficulty and uncertainty, and that research in Mathematical 
‘“‘ History is practically an impossibility ’’ (p. 63).* 

These libraries, we think, might reasonably be called upon to 
bear their share in extending the work of research by lending such 
items of their stock as might be from time to time required by the 
new State Library Authority in consideration of their retention of 
the copyright privilege or of the annual grant voted in commuta- 
tion of that privilege. In this connection we may point out that 


* Muir, T., Library Aids to Mathematical Research, Proc. R. Soc. Edin. (1905-6). 
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in the case of valuable MSS., drawings, or short articles required 
for loan, the actual transfer of the documents or works in question 
would frequently be unnecessary ; for within the last few months 
photographic apparatus has been placed upon the market which 
automatically reproduces on any required scale and in facsimile, 
MS., printed matter, or drawings in the course of a few minutes, 
and at the cost of a few pence. The photograph produced is a 
permanent one. That the apparatus has passed beyond the ex- 
perimental stage is shown by the fact that it has been extensively 
adopted by the Government Departments of America, including the 
Library of Congress. 

As regards the Endowed and Professional Libraries, little need 
be said beyond emphasising the fact that the initiative must proceed 
from them. It is, however, well known that in the case of the 
Professional Societies a tendency towards the centralisation of their 
libraries has for some time past been in progress. The administra- 
tion of the libraries, in the case of the less wealthy societies, is 
admitted to be a burden which they would be glad to lessen if only 
they could secure for their members prompt access to the works as 
occasion demanded. 

In presenting this scheme for the endowment of literary research 
we have intentionally refrained from entering into details as to the 
organisation or location of the Central Library Authority. Its 
principal function will be that of a distributing agency—a library 
clearing office; and for this purpose it must possess a record of the 
contents of all contributory libraries. Its secondary function will 
be to co-ordinate the work of all libraries under its jurisdiction, 
while its immediate effect will be to provide equality of opportunity 
for research throughout Great Britain. 


PART 2.—ON THE EXTENSION OF FACILITIES FOR READING AND 
RESEARCH TO THE RURAL DIstTRICTS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


There is another aspect of the general question of the provision 
of libraries in this country. The latest Parliamentary return states 
that the total population in England and Wales which is supplied 
with libraries is 22,559,427. The parish areas in the return, which 
may be taken on the whole to be rural in character, contain a 
population of 127,197 in the aggregate, leaving 22,432,230 as the 
urban population supplied. 

This table sets forth the glaring inequality in the distribution of 
these institutions in urban and rural districts of Britain :— 


Population 
Population. Possessing Per cent. 
Libraries. 
Urban sss nit ... 28,163,000 ade 22,432,000 one 79°60 
Rural gees. : one) O07 ,000: ae 127,000 see 1°6 


England and Wales s+» 36,070,000 520 22,559,000 sa 62°5 
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England. Urban Areas. Rural Areas. Total. 

1848-1890 wae ode SEL OO ope 1 med 181 

TSOI+2. ach Ree ae 0 53 —_— ae 30 

1893 ee a0 566 soo Ae I 035 14 

1894-9... gee we acd C8) Tee 16 aor 82 

1900-10 ... aac = woe) | LA7—=ATO Set 21I—39 ae 148—455 

Wales. 

1848-1890 500 HBC ae 8 = 8 

1891-2... tas sie at 2 _— 2 

1893 or os = 

1894-5 Reha re II ace 25 

1g00-Io ... ee ere Cel — TAS Be 11—22 ies 32— 67 
461 61 522 


In England, the rural areas which had adopted the Acts at the 
end of 1910 were thirty-nine, but only thirty-two possessed a stock 
of books; four had taken no steps to put the Act in force, two had 
closed their libraries, and one appeared to have a reading-room only 
for newspapers. 

The thirty-two which are returned as possessing a library served 
a population of 77,987, with 12,518 volumes for reference, and 
66,730 for lending; whilst their total issues were 89,231. Their 
income from rates was £1,180, and from other sources £159, 
making a total of £1,339; against which they spent £1,468. Of 
the above thirty-two, it is interesting to observe that six parishes, 
with a total population of 15,000, possess lending libraries con- 
taining 3,540 volumes, and issue in the year 7,125 volumes, yet 
levy no rate, and have an aggregate in income of only £2 from 
other sources, while they spend £30 annually. 

An analysis of the figures for Wales shows a similar state of 
things. 

A remarkable feature of English and Welsh rural libraries is the 
economy of their administration, as is shown by the aggregate 
expenditure in the table above: the thirty-two jointly spend £1,468 
(an average of less than £46), and for this small sum circulate 
89,251 volumes in the year—an average of 28,000. A typical 
example is the parish of Sheet (Southampton), which has a 
population of 635. It adopted the Act in 1896, and opened a library 
in 1899. In 1911, it had a stock of 673 volumes, and an annual 
‘issue Of 3,432 volumes, and a daily attendance of twenty-five. In 
spite of this free use of its collection, it levied no rate, its income 
from other sources was £1, and its outstanding debt was £3! 

With such facts before us it is evident that a real demand for 
libraries and reading-rooms exists in rural districts. The problem 
is how it is to be made effective and assisted. The produce of a 
penny rate is so small in these areas that any autonomous system 
is clearly doomed to relative inefficiency. 

The solution lies in co-operation between the parish and the 
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State. The same authority which has-been suggested for the State 
Loan Collection could be charged with the function of establishing _ 
a rural library system for all parishes which were public-spirited 
enough to adopt the Libraries Acts and levy a rate of not less than 
a penny. The local authority could appoint and pay a local sub- 
librarian and provide accommodation for the books, and the State 
would provide a collection suitable to the locality in size and scope. 
A travelling librarian, or inspector, would visit the parishes in his 
district in turn to ensure that the books were properly cared for, 
and to consider additions and renewals required. He would also 
be in a position to note the wants of any advanced student, with a 
view to their being supplied from the loan collection. As long as 
the penny rate produced less than £100, the services of the State 
should be free, but above that sum a pro rata contribution should 
be made to the expenses of the Board, and when £150 was raised 
the library would become an independent authority, providing its 
own local stock, but enjoying equal rights with other libraries in 
drawing on the National Collection. 

It has been assumed in this brief sketch that the existing statutory 
limitation on the liberty of a local authority to devote whatever sum 
it thinks proper to the support of its library, will shortly be removed. 
Any limitation is indefensible, and must soon disappear. 

It cannot be claimed that this is more than an outline of a scheme 
which might be established to meet the two great needs to which 
attention is drawn. If its publication does no more than promote 
discussion, a useful purpose will have been served; perhaps it may 
do more, and stimulate others to suggest remedies for a system 
which is quite outworn. 


FOREIGN APPAIRS. 


LHE LATEST PHASE. OF THE BALKAN CRISIS. 
PUNIC FAITH. 


eis events fraught with far-reaching consequences 

have altered the political outlook in Europe during the past 
month. Fresh forces have been set free during that short span of 
time; new actors have entered upon the scene, and additional 
problems have come to complicate the old issues. Peace was 
expected when I was last commenting upon foreign affairs. The 
Tsar’s telegram was regarded as a peremptory fiat pax which none 
of the States to which it was addressed would venture to disregard. 
It was argued plausibly enough that if the ruler of Russia had 
allowed the world to behold the strenuousness of his effort, it was 
because he felt reasonably sure that it would also witness the 
completeness of his success. Nobody imagined that his pacific 
intentions would be thwarted by the very nation which stood most 
largely to benefit by it, and in a manner, too, which was at once 
utterly unprincipled and incredibly foolish. A Machiavelli or a 
Candide would have abhorred the folly or the wickedness of the 
manoeuvre. In words, Bulgaria notified her readiness to conform 
to the Tsar’s wishes. She exhibited a fervid desire to come to terms 
with her ex-allies, and to avail herself of Russia’s proffered good 
offices for the purpose. At the same time, however, with a secrecy 
truly Oriental, her military chiefs were elaborating a deadly plan 
of campaign against their brethren. The object was to strike them 
powerless at her feet, and win for her the leadership of the Balkans. 
*“ Success justifies itself’’ was the maxim of these enterprising 
patriots, to whom all means that appeared efficacious were welcome. 
Accordingly, everything was arranged with care. The Servian 
outposts, with whom the Bulgarians were in many places living on 
terms of intimacy, were to be surprised at dead of night, the others 
butchered in their sleep, the bulk of the army taken prisoner, and 
all knots of outstanding difficulties thus cut by the sword. Truly, 
one of the most revolting massacres in cold blood recorded in 
history. After some of the battles subsequently fought, official 
orders issued by the Bulgarian Commanders and revealing the 
entire plan, were found by the victorious Serbs. Diaries, too, of 
certain subordinate officers confirming those orders were taken 
from the pockets of the dead. I saw a photographic production of 
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one of them signed by the Commander of the 2nd Brigade, Fourth 
Division. It was given to the Prime Minister of Roumania here in 
Bucharest. As a measure of the culture of the people in whom 
such a close and friendly interest has ever been taken by the 
British nation, it is worth quoting in extenso. I have read it in 
Bulgarian. 


THE WAR THAT NEEDS NO DECLARATION. 


‘‘ The Commander of the 2nd Brigade, 4th Division. To the 
Commander of the Detachments and of the Commissariat. 1913. 
16th*, VI., 8p.m. Bagna. 

1. To-morrow will begin operations of wart against the Serbs 
and the Greeks.{ Opposite the front of the brigade the Serbs 
follow the line of the river Zletovo. 

The height of Tzrin Vurth’is occupied by a regiment of Servian 
infantry provided with two mountain batteries and four mitrail- 
leuses. 

2. To-morrow morning at 3 o’clock a.m., the army is to advance 
and attack the enemy. § 

Our right wing, composed of militia troops of Macedonia- 
Adrianople, will operate on the side of Karadli Sultan, and our left 
wing, consisting of the VII. division (of Ryla) will operate towards 
Skoubalj and southwards. 

3. The brigade of which I am in charge has received orders to 
attack and take point N. 550, to the east of the village Debrovo. 

Further I command :— 

(a2) The column of the right, Colonel Kisslov, 8th regiment 
(Primorski) : 3 battalions; 3rd division of artillery: 3 batteries; 
and altogether 3 battalions and 3 batteries. These troops are to 
advance via Svilanova, Tursko, Rudare-Drevan, and after having 
occupied the Dieveno Hill to attack point 550 to the South-east. 

(b) The left column, Colonel Markoff, 31st regiment Varna: 
3 battalions, 8 mountain guns: one battery. These troops are to 
move forward via Raitsham-Neokax, Vralnitshe, and to attack 
point 550 from the South. 

There shall remain at my disposition one battalion of the 8th 
regiment (Primorski), which will afterwards advance towards the 
column of the right. 

4. The detachments of the two columns are to repair to-morrow 
morning at 3 a.m. to the bank of the Zletovo, whence they will 
approach without notse|| amd will decimate the outposts of the 
enemy. Then they will push on energetically towards the points 
indicated. The enemy must be surprised.|| 

5: The commanders shall employ full detachments of scouts 
and must keep up close relation among them, and also with the 
other contiguous columns. 


* Old style, which is thirteen days behind ours. 

+ Note the word ‘‘ war.’’ In spite of it, and also of the bloody battles fought in 
consequence of those operations, Dr. Daneff calmly assured the world that there was 
no war. He made this statement officially to the Roumanian Government in reply 
to a direct question. 

t War was decreed and waged, therefore, against both allies. 

§ Who were reputed to be allies and brethren. 

|| In the original there are no italics. 
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6. The commanders of the columns shall adopt measures for the 
security of the outer extremities. : 
7. The column of ammunition and of the field hospital is to be 
at Svilanova. 
8. The provision trains are to be at Bagna. 
g. The movable depots of artillery are to be at Tsarevo Selo. 
10. Headquarters will be situated hard by the battalion of the 
8th regiment, which is to hold itself at my disposition. 
““The Commander of the Brigade, 
‘“Colonel Entsheff. 
““The Chief of the Section of the Staff, 
““Commander Kuyundjeff. 
** Received. the 16th; VI.,;.at.10.20 p,m;”’ 


In most parts of Europe people do not need to be told how to- 
qualify a secret, sudden, and deadly attack like this on an army 
which is spoken of and has claims to be treated as a friend by the 
would-be assailants. To murder in their sleep unsuspecting 
soldiers with whom you smoked and chatted and played cards a. 
short while before, is a crime which most cultured peoples would 
recoil from in horror. The Bulgarians perpetrated it for their 
country’s sake. A few others shrank from the atrocity. One of 
these—an officer—deserted rather than fulfil the task allotted him. 
He came to Bucharest and made statements, some of which burned. 
themselves into my memory. 


FUROR BALCANICUS. 


He said: ‘‘ My heart sank within me at the thought of stealing 
‘up cat-like to these brave soldiers, transfixing them with 
‘“bayonets and then butchering these comrades while they slept. 
‘That is not soldiers’ work. For the Serbs were not on their 
*‘ guard against us. They had been, and still were, our friends, 
‘our comrades in arms. I had not the heart to bayonet them. 
‘* Perhaps it was the horrors I had witnessed during the campaign 
‘“against the Turks that unnerved me. They were ghastly. We 
*“ “saw red’ continually. After a time some of us were unable to 
““Jook upon red wine without sickening.’ History will draw a 
veil over these abominations, and contemporaries will forget them 
soon. But there are times when it is well to realise how near to the 
surface the human beast lies vigilant in some nations hastily set 
down as civilised. 

According to trustworthy narratives coming from both sides, the- 
fighting during this second Balkan war, which Dr. Daneff with 
unconscious humour persisted in describing as ‘‘ not a war at all, 
‘*but merely military action for the enforcement of the treaty,’’ was 
marked by inhuman rage. It was not the effort of soldiers 
manfully performing a duty which was naturally repugnant. It 
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was humans smitten with a craze for the blood of their fellows, with 
a mania for the infliction of pain. They gioried in the sufferings of 
their late comrades, they drank in their agonies with delight. “I 
‘* saw wounded men attack each other with their fists, and one of 
‘‘them who contrived to bite through the flesh of his foe fell back 
‘exhausted, but with a look of pleasure on his face,’’ said an eye- 
witness, himself one of the wounded combatants. 

A memorable telegram expressive of glad ruthlessness was 
brought to my notice in Roumania.* It came from Sofia, and 
described certain successes scored in Macedonia by the Bulgars 
who had just worsted the Serbs there. But the passage that thrilled 
me had to do with the wounded. It appears that a whole train of 
waggons laden with thousands of these pitiable sufferers had been 
cut off by the triumphant Bulgars and isolated. And now the 
telegraphic message ran: “‘ As there is no one to give them even a 
““glass of water, they are doomed to a horrible death.’ Truly, 
one can imagine it. The ill-starred Greeks of old in Syracuse 
were better off than most of these, although humankind is 
reported to have made progress since then. The battles between 
Serbs and Bulgars were ferocious combats of extermination. 
Compared with these the engagements fought a few months before 
between Moslems and Christians were mild contests. For ten days 
one battle raged round the Ishtip district, and when the rifles 
ceased to click and the cannons to boom, the victors had fifteen 
thousand killed and wounded, and the vanquished were believed 
to have had over twenty thousand. Thousands of maimed soldiers 
are left to die where they fell for lack of medical aid. And the 
process of dying under such conditions is an agony drawn out for 
eternities. 

The orgasm of cruelty in which these Christian belligerents have 
indulged is said to transcend everything known to military history 
since Christianity was founded. The Bulgarians are accused not 
only by their enemies, but by outsiders, of burning towns and 
villages, violating women, dashing out children’s brains, and 
manifesting in endless ways what psychologists will probably term 
for lack of a more scientific expression, furor balcanicus. King 
Constantine, in a telegram to his Foreign Secretary, described 
some of these doings with characteristic plainness. ‘‘ To the 
‘“ headquarters of the VIth Division,’’ he announces, ‘‘ news has 
‘““come that the Bulgars have massacred the Metropolitan Bishop 
‘fof Demir-Hissar, two priests, and over a hundred prominent 
‘citizens, and dishonoured the young girls. Protest in my name 
“‘ before the representatives of the civilised Powers against these 
‘“monsters with the faces of men; protest before the whole 
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“ civilised world and make it known that I, to my profound regret, 
“feel obliged to visit these monsters with condign punishment in 
“order to strike terror to their hearts. The Bulgarians have out- 
“done all the horrors of the ages of savagery; they have here 
“* shown that they have no claim to rank among civilised peoples.’’* 


TWO MAIN CAUSES OF BULGARIA’S TRAGEDY. 


Bulgaria’s disaster has a touch of ancient Greek tragedy about it. 
By one of Fate’s cruel ironies the two dramatis persone who have 
pushed her into the chasm were a friendly nation and a devoted 
son, Roumania and Dr. Daneff. Roumania had for centuries been 
more than a neighbour to her. Down to the year in which 
Bulgaria emerged from the Turkish yoke, the Roumanians had 
sympathised warmly with their neighbours in their never-ending 
struggles for freedom, had afforded them sanctuary in times of 
persecution, and had never grudged them material help in their 
need. Large numbers of Bulgarian refugees had settled in 
Roumania, and many of them intermarried with the natives, so 
many that in the ensuing mixture of the two races the Bulgarian 
element is now computed to amount to one-third. Bulgarians sent 
their sons to study in Roumanian universities, and in the year 
1879, when the first Bulgarian Cabinet was formed, the Minister of 
Justice, Grekoff, was President of a Roumanian Law Court; the 
Minister of Public Instruction, Abenasovitch, was Professor at a 
Roumanian university. Again, Roumania, fighting side by side 
with the Russians and the natives in the year 1876, contributed to 
free the latter from the Turkish yoke. This sacrifice cost her the 
fertile province of Bessarabia which was annexed by Russia, nor 
was it made good by the substitution of a district of the semi- 
Bulgarian Dobrudja. Still the Roumanians bowed to the 
inevitable, and made the best of a bad bargain. By dint of labour, 
enterprise, and capital, they created the port of Constanza, which 
is now environed by a thriving city. Thereupon the Bulgars, 
struck by this transformation, pined for the marshy land once 
theirs, but now severed from the Bulgarian Dobrudja. And they 
resolved to have it back in due time, and not to allow any old- 
fashioned maxim about gratitude to stand in the way. Meanwhile, 
they spoke of it as an unredeemed province. Maps of Bulgaria 
were printed on which it was depicted as an integral part of King 
Ferdinand’s realm. And as those maps were officially approved 
by the War Minister, and were employed in military schools, 
Roumania had reason to apprehend trouble whenever the 
Bulgarians might be able to give military and political shape to 
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their dreams. The Roumanians, who were still the most easy- 
going pacific nation in Europe, saw but two means to displace this 
danger: either a rectification of frontier spontaneously accorded by 
Bulgaria—in a moment of triumph when there would be no room 
for a suspicion of weakness—followed by a treaty of alliance, or 
else a policy directed to the checking of Bulgaria’s expansive 
vigour. And between these two possible courses Roumania 
unhesitatingly adopted the former, its warmest advocate and most 
lucid exponent being M. Take Jonescu, who staked his reputation 
on its wisdom, and lost much of his popularity in his endeavour 
to carry it. 

On the outbreak of the recent war against Turkey the Roumanian 
Government remained neutral. Many ascribe that attitude to a 
conviction that the Balkan Coalition would be utterly crushed by 
the Ottoman army. The Roumanians themselves claim that it was 
inspired by friendship for their Bulgarian neighbours. As only 
clear insight into the workings of many minds could settle this 
dispute satisfactorily, discussion on it must be barren. One thing 
is certain: Roumania’s greatest statesman, M. Take Jonescu, who 
has always favoured a close intimacy with Bulgaria, gave utterance 
in a way that denoted the firmness of his conviction, to his certitude 
that Turkey would be utterly worsted in the fight. No such result 
could be hoped for if Roumania had not held aloof, resisting the 
temptation which the Porte dangled before her eyes. And when 
the Allies won the victory, Roumania watched and waited for a 
sign that now at last her modest hopes would be fulfilled. 

But it was not to be. Bulgaria was not to be tempted or coerced 
into an act of seeming generosity. In vain was it pointed out that 
friendship with Roumania would bring back her sacrifice a 
hundredfold. Roumania’s Bulgarophile statesman, M. Take 
Jonescu, first opened his mind on the subject to the Bulgarian 
Minister about two years ago, and coined the now historic 
expression of the Turtukhai-Dobritch-Baltchik line of frontiers 
which his Government demanded. The conversation turned upon 
the expectations which the Roumanian people wished to see 
fulfilled whenever Bulgaria made conquests in Macedonia. The 
Bulgarian diplomatist was relieved to hear that Rushtshuk- 
Varna was not claimed, and he communicated the fact to his 
Government. 

When the Coalition among the Balkan States was in process of 
formation last year, Roumania was not invited to join it. She was 
not even informed of what was going on. Her existence was 
ignored. And considering that all her neighbours were about to 
go to war, that enormous tracts of territory over her frontier might 
be parcelled out among the belligerents, and that one or other of 
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the States which were then her inferiors in point of population, 
territory, army, and revenues might win lasting and irksome 
preponderance in South-Eastern Europe, her leaders resented this 
neglect. Still they maintained a degree of self-control which 
commands admiration. 


DR. DANEFF’S DIPLOMACY. 


Roumania observed a neutrality which was benevolent towards 
the Allies, and waited amicably until the issue of the campaign was 
known. Then the matter gently hinted at by Roumania was put 
squarely by Count Berchtold at the delegations in Budapest, and 
at last taken in hand by Dr. Daneff, who went to Bucharest for the 
purpose. This statesman, whose patriotic designs have almost all 
sprung up like upas growths and cast a blighting shade over his 
country, is now generally looked upon as the man of fate whose 
diplomatic touch is lethal. He has undoubtedly effected a breach 
in the evolution of his countrymen. For Bulgarian history cannot 
now be a sequel, it must become to a painful extent a new 
commencement. 

In the Roumanian capital through which he merely passed 
rapidly, he won golden opinions for his apparently business-like 
methods. Going to the core of the matter at once, he asked: 
““What would you have us do to win back the friendship of 
*“Roumania?’’ A lucid answer was returned to him by M. Take 
Jonescu, who formulated a demand for the Turtukhai-Baltchik 
frontier, whereupon the Bulgarian politician left, promising 
shortly to resume the conversations, and by that time to have 
obtained powers totreat. The two negotiators next met in London, 
but Dr. Daneff, now Bulgaria’s official delegate, had in the mean- 
time undergone a change. Frigid, patronising, false to the higher 
conception of a nation’s trustee and spokesman, he became 
enwrapped in thorns—thorns that pricked his Roumanian colleague 
—in his anxiety to bear grapes for the delectation of his own 
countrymen. Seemingly his object was to gain time and give 
nothing, and the means he used was dilatoriness. Day after day 
he assured M. Take Jonescu that he had no instructions, while his 
chief, the Premier Gueshoff, was declaring publicly in Sofia that 
he had transmitted full powers to Dr. Daneff. The Roumanian 
Minister, whose presence was imperatively needed at home, offered 
Bulgaria his country’s friendship and what that implies, asking 
in return only the strategic frontier—that is, a slight increase of 
territory on the Danube and on the Black Sea, the line drawn to 
form a horse-shoe in the open part of which Dobritch would be 
situated, and would therefore continue to be Bulgarian. That 
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compromise would have satisfied the amour propre of the 
Roumanian people, who, above all things else, longed for peace 
and normal conditions of existence which would allow them to 
devote themselves to internal reforms. An attractive bargain for 
Sofia, this arrangement would probably have hindered the 
resumption of hostilities for the capture of Adrianople, and all the 
disasters which ill-starred Bulgaria has since brought down upon 
herself. But Dr. Daneff, who in diplomacy is a simplicist with no 
living idea of the relative, stuck to his guns. He would give away 
nothing to Roumania, but in lieu of saying so plainly preferred to 
beat about the bush. Negotiations were finally broken off, and at 
last the dispute was referred for arbitration to the Ambassadors of 
the Great Powers in St. Petersburg. The members of that high 
tribunal, divided in opinion, were reconciled by M. Delcassé. 
Silistria and a three-kilometre zone were awarded to Roumania, 
but no increase of seaboard. Thereupon Austria-Hungary pro- 
posed that Salonica should be given to Bulgaria in order to 
compensate her for the loss of Silistria. A suggestion was also 
made to give her the island of Thasos claimed by Greece. But as 
M. Delcassé and certain of his colleagues would not acquiesce in 
these compensating arrangements, they were finally dropped, and 
the award pronounced in its present form. 


PENNY WISE AND POUND: FOOLISH. 


Roumania accepted the arbitrament without a murmur, mentally 
resolved to utilise the first favourable opportunity that should 
offer to better it, and well aware that as the Balkan equilibrium 
under the conditions then prevailing must long be unstable, 
opportunities must consequently be many. But even in carrying 
out the award, Bulgaria persisted in the paltry pettifogging 
methods which her spokesman mistook for diplomatic finesse. 
Thus, a mixed commission having been appointed to mark off the 
three-kilometres belt beyond Silistria which Roumania could claim 
in virtue of the Petersburg judgment, the Bulgarian members took 
to splitting hairs, and advocated a grotesque principle in order to 
save a few paltry metres of territory. For example, they contended 
that the three-kilometres zone was a geometer’s three-kilometres 
zone, not a politician’s. Hence they measured the soil, scrupulously 
counting every metre and centimetre, and then drew the frontier 
line at some wholly impossible place—say the middle of a hill ora 
chimney-pot. So vexatious were their manceuvres that the 
Roumanians left for home and postponed the work in disgust. 

Dr. Daneff, in the meanwhile, became Premier, and shortly after 
his appointment sounded the advisers of King Carol as to their 
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prospective attitude if Bulgaria should have the misfortune to be 
at war with her allies. She would, he said, be glad in that case 
to feel that she could reckon upon Roumania’s friendly neutrality. 
And as the boon could not be obtained gratis, he would like to 
learn what she would expect in return for it. From Bucharest came 
speedily the answer that it was for Bulgaria, to whom Roumania’s 
aspirations are so well known, to say what she was prepared to 
offer, and how she intended to behave towards her allies, that 
being also a consideration. To this indirect query no reply was 
given, nor was the conversation ever resumed. 

Through a different tribunal, however, a cognate matter was 
subsequently broached in a curious way. Bulgaria, through one 
of her authorised representatives, whose name I shall withhold so 
long as the present war lasts, let it be known one day that she had 
important proposals to lay before the Roumanian Cabinet. But 
when finally formulated, the communication turned out to be a 
demand, not an offer. Bulgaria’s spokesman pointed out that the 
cession of Silistria was a bitter pill for his country, and that 
Roumania ought as a friend to gild it abundantly. In plain 
English, it amounted to a request for some tangible return for 
Silistria! The reply to that amazing pretension came swiftly and 
rang clear. ‘‘ Bulgaria gave us nothing. She refused us every- 
“thing. And for what Europe has bestowed upon us we owe no 
‘one any return. That account is balanced and closed. If 
‘‘ Bulgaria has serious proposals to make, we are ready to consider 
‘‘them in a friendly spirit. Are there any such further overtures 
‘“to be made?’’ And to this pertinent—though apparently 
superficial—query, the stereotyped Bulgarian answer was returned: 
‘“No instructions yet.’’ Nor did instructions come at any 
subsequent period. The Roumanian Cabinet felt no surprise at 
not hearing anything more on the topic. One of its members 
merely remarked that that was to be expected in negotiations 
a la Bulgare. 


BULGARIA, ROUMANIA, AND RUSSIA. 


On the other hand Bulgaria, whose intentions were thus labor- 
iously kept dark by her official spokesmen, was left in no doubt 
about Roumania’s attitude present and to come. King Carol’s 
Ministers notified the Sofia Cabinet that if war were waged between 
Bulgaria and her allies, Roumania would intervene in the interests 
of the equilibrium of the Balkans. To this intimation no reply 
was vouchsafed. Thereupon it became difficult to ascertain what 
was and what was not war. Dr. Daneff courageously employed 
the euphemism ‘‘ necessary military action—not war—for the 
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‘enforcement of the treaty,’ and after a series of sanguinary battles 
in which some thirty-five thousand men were killed and wounded, 
he solemnly threatened Servia and Greece with war unless they 
changed their unfriendly bearing towards their Bulgarian allies! 
At last the Bucharest Cabinet declining to be hypnotised by an 
empty phrase, inquired at Sdfia, Athens, and Belgrade, whether 
a state of warfare really existed among the ex-allies. Dr. 
Daneff answered emphatically no. But the Servian Foreign 
Minister replied affirmatively, as did also the Athenian Cabinet. 
Then MM. Take Jonescu and Maiorescu decided to proceed to 
mobilisation, and mobilisation, as I explained last winter when 
setting forth Roumania’s strivings and aspirations, would connote 
war. The necessary order was drawn up and despatched, and as 
soon as the troops were gathered together and concentrated 
hostilities began without a formal declaration. 

To have allowed the Balkan States, which are dependent on the 
Great Powers, to go to war among themselves and set back progress 
in the Peninsula for decades, was a European blunder on the 
intellectual, and a crime on the ethical, side. True, it was not 
easy to foresee the war, because it required a heroic effort to believe 
sane Ministers capable of drifting into it. Moreover, Bulgaria’s 
tactics were imperfectly understood. That the Russian Govern- 
ment did not believe a conflict was coming is a conclusion which 
seems to follow from the telegram of the Tsar. The circumstance 
that such a potentate descended into the arena with a view io 
separating the antagonists was a proof that he felt pretty certain 
of achieving the feat without a noteworthy hitch. He had sent 
a message, which was never given to the public, over the wires to 
King Ferdinand a short time before. The theme was the same, 
but the language, being wholly suasive, was milder. Kaiser 
Wilhelm, too, had contributed to the same end by despatching a 
telegraphic communication to the Bulgarian monarch—a communi- 
cation which has never yet seen the light, and in which he makes 
his crowned correspondent responsible personally if the dogs of 
war should be let loose. 

Bulgaria, seemingly wrought into a pliant mood by these 
insistent appeals, intimated her readiness to repress her feelings, 
shift her standpoint, and keep the peace. Thereupon the language 
of her statesmen became meek, and her professed desire for normal 
conditions fervent. The Tsar’s Government was encouraged to 
believe that Dr. Daneff, the Bulgarian Prime Minister, discerned 
the salvation of his country in Russia’s arbitration. In Austria- 
Hungary this legend also passed current and provoked lively 
comments in the press of Vienna and Budapest. An Austro- 
Russian newspaper war was begun in consequence, but events 
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rendered it of short duration. On the night of the day on which 
the Bulgarian Premier informed the Russian Minister in Sofia 
that he would start for St. Petersburg next morning, away in 
Macedonia Commander Kuyundjeff was issuing to the Com- 
manders of the detachments under him the order published above, 
to fall foul of their allies, cut them down where they chanced to be 
and occupy their positions. There was no hesitation, no ruth, no 
humanity. For the nation whose individual members can thus 
divest themselves of their human nature for the community it is 
impossible to repress a feeling of admiration. For dash, fortitude, 
and all the qualities, moral and physical, that go to make a soldier, 
they take high rank. But the mental mechanism as well as the 
moral sense of their leaders strikes European peoples as warped 
or damaged in strange ways. Throughout this protracted crisis 
and the wars that attended it the Tsardom has been treated by 
Bulgaria with what moderate Russians term ingratitude. The 
Tsar’s authority has been repudiated, his trust abused, his good 
offices rejected. To Russia, it is argued, Bulgaria is beholden 
for everything she has and is: her very existence as a power, her 
military training, the lines on which her evolution is proceeding, 
help in straits political and financial, and a sequence of valuable 
services which elude analysis. Yet the only return Bulgaria has 
made for all these favours was to turn her back upon her benefactor 
and make common cause with Austria-Hungary. Yet the Habs- 
burg Monarchy, it is urged, never gave her anything. Her services 
to that State, present and future, are therefore disinterested. 


DR. DANEFF CAN TAKE, BUT WILL NOT GIVE. 


To accuse Bulgaria of a disinterested leaning towards Austria- 
Hungary would be unfair, because unfounded. Official Bulgaria 
is never disinterested. She has often professed strong sympathies 
for the Dual Empire, and occasionally displayed a readiness to 
risk her connection with the Tsardom in order to be loyal to 
Russia’s rival. But the sentiment was never spontaneous, the 
policy was never unprofitable, nor the risk real. Bulgaria simply 
aimed at getting all she could out of each Power. Now she would 
flatter Codlin by asseverations that she looked upon him as the 
friend, now she would turn to Short and make an act of faith in his 
generosity. At bottom she felt that there would in the long run 
be more to hope for from the Great Slav people than from the 
Empire of the Habsburgs. But Bulgaria was also aware that it 
would always be given unsolicited and undeservedly, because 
Russia feels morally bound to forgive the backslidings and further 
the interests of Bulgaria. Unhealthy egotism is at the bottom 
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of Bulgaria’s policy. She is over-anxious about her own well-being 
and correspondingly indifferent to that of Slavdom. 

But the reproach to which Dr. Daneff, whose reputation for 
integrity is unquestioned, has laid himself open is not that of being 
too solicitous about the interests of his own country or too 
unconcerned about those of the Slav race. After all, it is only 
Bulgaria whom he represents; he is not a champion of Russia, 
and still less of all the Slavs. And he would have failed in his 
duty had he not set the aims of his own countrymen above the 
designs of any foreign Government, however nearly related to 
these by race. Where Dr. Daneff failed was in his appreciation 
of what is and what is not Bulgaria’s interest, and in his methods 
of compassing this. Thus, for one thing, he seems incapable of 
taking long views. A partial success, an ephemeral advantage 
appeals to him more powerfully than a permanent gain which 
would only be harvested in after some delay. Laudably eager to 
associate his name with the abiding triumph of his country, it was 
his ambition to endow her with more territory, to gather in all the 
callow brood under her wing, to play the part of a Bulgarian 
Cavour. And lest it should be said that the wholeness of that 
distinguished réle had been marred by the cession of a narrow 
strip of land of no real account to the giver, or the receiver, he 
renounced an inestimable boon for Bulgaria and turned a would-be 
ally who might have helped to realise his country’s dream, into an 
instrument of destruction. 

With respect to the cession of territory to Roumania, there is 
something to be said in extenuation of his obstinate refusal to assent 
toit. It is only fair to acknowledge that a heroic degree of moral 
courage would have been requisite for a decisive act of this 
character, in a country where party politics furnish most of the 
leading motives for action and inaction in issues of international 
moment. Dr. Daneff’s adversaries would have been quick to 
accuse him of short-sightedness, perhaps of criminal helplessness, 
had he ceded the strip of the Dobrudja which would have purchased 
Roumania’s steady and active support. While that is true, 
however, it should not be forgotten that he was by far the most 
influential politician in Bulgaria, and that his Cabinet was further 
strengthened by the support of the next strongest party there. 
The worst that could have happened to him had he taken 
Roumania’s proffered hand and paid the nominal price for the 
cleaning of the slate, would be to be turned out of office. But that 
to a strong-minded patriot might seem less than nothing. Such 
sharpness of vision as would have shown him the ultimate advan- 
tages of wise surrender, or such strength of character as would 
have enabled him to face the personal consequences thereof, would 
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have sufficed to save him from the error or weakness which his 
policy betrays. To have lacked both is a misfortune for himself 
and his country. Rarely have the good intentions of an honest 
man, pitchforked by circumstance into a commanding position, 
brought a whole nation to such dire straits. Seldom has the 
influence of home politics upon the foreign relations of a State 
operated so disastrously on both. Hardly ever has bad diplomacy 
alone deprived a brave martial people of the fruits of brilliant 
military victories. 


BULGARIA’S DREAM AND HER AWAKENING. 


Bulgaria’s dream was of conquest, grandeur, empire, and her 
waking hours were given up to strenuous endeavour and self-denial. 
The ancient Tsardom, idealised by native historians who lacked 
a sense of proportion, was to be re-established, extended, glorified. 
Constantinople, towards which greater and lesser Powers have so 
often turned covetous eyes, was marked out as her capital. In 
time Servia and Greece would be forced to acknowledge 
her hegemony, having first contributed to increase her territory— 
Salonica, Pirot, and other possessions passing under the Bulgarian 
crown. Bulgaria would then discharge in the Balkans political 
functions analogous to those which Prussia performs in the German 
Empire. These anticipations were become part of the general 
consciousness. They braced the nation to gigantic efforts. And 
now these hopes just as they were hardening into definite political 
schemes—schemes, too, which the sombre power and _ reckless 
enterprise of the nation might well have realised—are vanished and 
Bulgaria is in the trough of the sea, struggling almost for bare 
existence. She lost by bad diplomacy what she had won by 
intensity of effort. An ordinary man of business free from party 
trammels would have closed joyfully with the seductive offer made 
in Roumania’s name by M. Take Jonescu in London, and have 
ratified it by the transfer of the few contentious square miles of 
territory which would have been hardly more than the palpable 
symbol of a fruitful union. At that meeting of MM. Take Jonescu 
and Daneff, one seems conscious of an incipient stir of territorial 
atoms in the Balkan Peninsula towards the Bulgarian axis of 
crystal form. A single word would have sufficed to complete the 
formation. But Dr. Daneff scrupulously withheld it. Good 
intentions like Midas’ gift became a blight in his possession and 
live things withered at his touch. Steadily Bulgaria’s military 
triumph evanesced into diplomatic defeat, and the willing Rouman- 
ian friend became the vigilant adversary who lay in wait for an 
opportunity, which again Dr. Daneff supplied; whereupon the 
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luscious fruits of victory, ripe for plucking, vanished like those 
that appear and melt away for the punishment of Tantalus. Then 
Dr. Daneff feil, and poetic justice was meted out. 

From the depths of despondency Bulgaria cried out to Russia 
for help, to the Russia whom she had slighted and humiliated a 
few weeks before. And Russia will hear her supplication and 
give her succour as far as is feasible; but her hands are now 
fettered, fettered by Bulgaria herself, so that what she might easily 
have accomplished yesterday she may not be able to compass 
to-morrow. New and scarcely manageable forces, set free during 
the period of Bulgaria’s recalcitrancy, narrow the limits within 
which Bulgaria’s demands can now be taken into account. And 
in the first place there is Roumania’s territorial claim to the frontier 
line Turtukhai-Baltchik, this time with Dobritch included, and her 
moral right to a voice in the settlement of Balkan questions, and 
to the assertion of the principle of political equilibrium there. 
These new elements, simple and reasonable though they look, 
are at bottom solvents of Bulgaria’s future greatness. Where the 
territory must be evenly distributed among a number of States 
there is no room for hegemony, for a mighty Bulgarian Tsardom. 
And this fair partition is not merely a formidable obstacle to the 
creation of a great Bulgaria, it is fatal. And to prevent its coming 
would, a few weeks ago, have been mere child’s play; to displace 
it to-day would need a miracle. Bulgarian diplomacy is the 
magician’s assistant who conjured up this powerful spirit which 
cannot now be laid. 


THE PROJECTED ROUMANO-BULGARIAN ENTENTE. 


Roumania’s intervention in Balkan affairs connotes the advent 
of a new force in European politics. It also involves the militari- 
sation of a State hitherto essentially pacific, just as the Tripoli 
campaign entailed the militarisation of Italy, for whose active 
intervention in every question that has the remotest connection 
with Mediterranean interests we may confidently look in the 
future. What Roumania demands at the close of the Balkan war 
is analogous to the claim set up by Italy after the conclusion of 
the Miirzsteg Convention between Austria and Russia—the right 
of being heard on matters in which she claims to have a direct 
and vital interest. 

Undoubtedly this claim, look at it how we may, introduces a new 
and disturbing element into the tangle of issues that has affronted 
Europe since December last. It upsets careful calculations and 
thwarts settled designs. As has oftentimes been pointed out here, 
the corner-stone of Austria~-Hungary’s Balkan policy which was 
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characterised by statesmanlike moderation was the anticipated 
entente or alliance between Roumania and Bulgaria, and that 
community of interests which would then serve as a link to bind 
them to the Dual Monarchy. As Bulgaria’s rival was and will remain 
Servia, who has long been at loggerheads with the Habsburg 
Monarchy, it is obvious that King Ferdinand’s people would 
naturally gravitate towards Vienna as they have been doing for 
some time past. And to this bond of union another would be 
superadded; Bulgaria’s designs on the residue of European 
Turkey, and on Constantinople in particular, depend for their 
realisation on the approbation of the Powers who possess interests 
in that part of Europe, and on their ability and will to further these 
interests. Now, though Russia may view renascent Slavdom in 
the South with pride and satisfaction, she has no intention of 
helping to build up a puissant empire there which will have its 
capital in Constantinople, its vassals in the Peninsula, and 
powerful allies all over Central Europe. Moreover, the Bulgars 
are not Slavs, nor do their interests run parallel with those of the 
Tsardom. Austria-Hungary, on the other hand, has no good 
grounds for hindering—is, indeed, concerned to further—Bulgaria’s 
schemes of aggrandisement. 

It is needless to enumerate here all the motives which were thus 
bringing Bulgaria and Austria-Hungary into close partnership. 
Those which favoured a Bulgaro-Roumanian alliance are manifest. 
And from a study of both, one is led to the conclusion that Austria’s 
calculations were as sound as cautious statesmanship could make 
them. But the unforeseen, the incalculable, happened. Caution 
overdone by Bulgaria’s plenipotentiary passed insensibly into its 
opposite, and Dr. Daneff, by dint of travelling east, found himself 
at last in the west. His treatment of Roumania set a barrier 
between the two neighbours that may now become lasting and 
insuperable. A principle has been laid down—that of Balkan 
equipoise—which, if rightly applied, will cut like a scythe, mowing 
down the head of any State that may rise above the dead level of 
equality. In no case, therefore, is a Roumano-Bulgarian alliance 
conceivable in the near future. 

An examination of Russia’s interests in these parts would take 
us into a region of somewhat questionable speculation. Protectress 
of the Slavs, her statesmen are sometimes embarrassed, and her 
designs often countered by Bulgaria, who is neither Slav nor 
Finnish, but a tertiwm quid, coveting and enjoying the privileges 
of both. Now, had Bulgaria been as wise in statecraft as she is 
strong in war, she might have gone on still flitting from Power to 
Power, sipping sweets from each until her end was secured. Had 
she conciliated Roumania and taken over the réle assigned to her 
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by Austria-Hungary, Russia’s position in South-Eastern Europe 
would have been irksome and wholly inadequate to her political 
schemes. For Servia would have had to resign herself to the 
cultivation of material interests and amity with Austria-Hungary, 
leaving politics on one side, while the status quo, as modified by 
these and the other mapped-out changes, might have been made 
stable. But Bulgaria disobeyed Russia publicly, slighted Russia’s 
ruler deliberately while he was in the very act of offering her a 
helping hand, and for the time being showed herself an implacable 
enemy of the Slav cause. Then Russia sought to save that cause by 
such instruments as lay handy, by moving a non-Slav nation to 
paralyse Bulgaria’s action, to compel her to desist from fighting, 
and to force her to reconsider her position all round. 


RUSSIA “FIRST “VETOES “AND THEN” FAVOURS 
ROUMANIAN MOBILISATION. 


That Roumania’s recent spirited action was countenanced by 
Russia is unquestioned. It is also demonstrable. At present it 
would be premature to pass in review all the proofs of this allega- 
tion. One reminder may suffice. Between the interruption of 
the Bulgaro-Roumanian negotiations in London and the appeal 
to an international tribunal in St. Petersburg there was ample 
time for mobilisation, which, however, King Carol did not order 
until months had elapsed. Why this delay? It was the result of 
a deterrent. The Roumanian Premier, M. Maiorescu, told the 
nations’ representatives that the reason why no such action could 
be taken was Russia’s intimation last February that a Roumanian 
attack on Bulgaria might render it impossible for the Tsar’s 
Government to withstand the popular current and abstain from 
intervention. Russia’s veto, therefore, was the one obstacle to 
Roumania’s military action. That being so, it follows that this 
veto was removed before the mobilisation actually took place, and 
one may go further and assert that the motive for this change 
of attitude on the part of the Tsar’s official advisers was to 
punish Bulgaria’s disobedience and to counteract its baleful sequels 
in the near and remote future. Russia cannot consistently favour 
a lasting Bulgaro-Roumanian alliance leaning upon Austria- 
Hungary and Germany. It is too much to expect her to approve 
any combination which would enable Bulgaria to strike out an 
independent and, possibly, anti-Slav course of her own. Therefore 
it behoves Russia to encourage and reward Roumania, and keep 
her in countenance so as to be able to utilise her services should the 
necessity make itself felt later on. That is why no serious oppo- 
sition need be anticipated from St. Petersburg to the annexation 
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by Roumania of the territory northward of the Turtukhai- 
Dobritch-Baltchik frontier line. Russia’s veto would presumably 
make itself felt if Rushtshuk were also claimed, unless indeed the 
sacrifices already made by Roumania are aggravated by the 
casualties of a real campaign. Looking at the situation from the 
disinterested onlooker’s angle of vision, one may say that Russia’s 
interests can best be served by the rivalry of Roumania and 
Bulgaria, and the upkeeping of a rough balance of power in South- 
Eastern Europe. 

Roumania’s intercourse with Russia at the present moment 
is marked by cordiality on both sides. The official counsellors of 
Nicholas II. have reason to be pleased with the spirit in which King 
Carol’s Government has acted throughout the crisis—perhaps more 
reason than they realise. Certainly, Roumania’s demeanour from 
the moment when the Tsar’s telegram to the four Kings became 
known, was calculated to win golden opinions for her in Tsarskoye 
Selo. It was inspired by respect for the monarch and zeal for peace. 
As the Russian Emperor’s previous admonitory messages and 
Kaiser Wilhelm’s private despatch to King Ferdinand, despite the 
directness and sharpness that characterised this communication, had 
had no visible effect on the fierce Bulgarians, who seemed resolved 
to fight their allies, Roumania began to stir. And when tidings 
came of sanguinary encounters between Serbs and Bulgars in the 
north, and Greeks and Bulgars in the south, that ever watchful 
statesman, M. Take Jonescu, deemed the psychological moment 
come for resolute action. He advocated mobilisation without 
further delay. King Carol, however, discharging his function 
of moderator, weighed the conflicting motives carefully. But the 
national tide was so rapidly swelling that the advice of M. Jonescu 
was endorsed by his colleagues, who deputed him to lay the matter 
before the Sovereign, who was then at Constanza. On his arrival 
in that city the Minister was commanded by the monarch to appear 
at lunch at2p.m. After lunch he received the royal assent to the 
immediate mobilisation of three army corps, and this he despatched 
to the Premier, M. Maiorescu, in a letter which could not reach 
Bucharest until the following day, Thursday, when the work was 
to be taken in hand. In the course of the same day, Wednesday, 
however, the world was startled by the text of the Tsar’s message 
to the Balkan potentates which was flashed over the wires. That 
same evening M. Take Jonescu was dining with the King, who, 
after dinner, opened his mind to his Minister on the subject. His 
Majesty, anxious to see peace re-established in the Balkans, 
unhesitatingly agreed that it would be an ungracious act were 
Roumania to proceed to mobilise on the morrow of such a coura- 
geous and generous effort put forth for the welfare of Europe. 
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Under these circumstances, mobilisation would be construed as 
Roumania’s answer to the appeal of Nicholas II., and one of its 
effects might be to frustrate that. Therefore the King decided 
that they would wait. Accordingly on Wednesday night, M. Take 
Jonescu, whose view coincided with that of his Sovereign, des- 
patched an urgent telegram to the Premier countermanding the 
instructions which, transmitted by post a few hours before, were 
not due to arrive until Thursday morning. And mobilisation was 
again postponed, in deference to Russia. 

This narrative will enable the public to gauge the degree of 
respectful consideration which Roumania exhibited for the Russian 
autocrat, and the sincerity of her desire to soothe and tranquillise, 
instead of exciting, the restless Balkan peoples. Had she mobil- 
ised at that moment, her military and diplomatic position would 
have been incomparably more advantageous than it is to-day—a 
weighty circumstance which will not be overlooked when the 
clearing-house phase of the crisis is reached. But the Russian 
Emperor’s exertions were thwarted by his own ward. Bulgaria’s 
secret machinations suddenly culminated on the historic night of 
the 29th June, in the surprise attack on her faithful allies. Few 
people doubted the success of this reprehensible manceuvre. The 
Servian soldier was commonly set down as much less efficient than 
the Bulgarian, and the Bulgars themselves estimated this 
supposed superiority of theirs as two to one. Neither were the 
commanders held to be well matched. Every General Staff in 
Europe felt confidence in the military genius of the victors of Lule 
Burgas. Bulgarian strategy was lauded to the skies, and conti- 
nental officers of repute assured me that having studied the recent 
battles in the light of sifted and trustworthy data, they had come 
to the conclusion that the Servian officers were lacking in the 
strategic sense. Certain operations of General Putnik were 
referred to by way of illustration, and the conviction was expressed 
that Servia and Greece would be pulverised by the irresistible 
Bulgars. : 

It was at this moment that Roumania entered the field. Conse- 
quently the risk which she was running, so far as one could gather 
at the time, was real. To assert, as some press organs have done, 
that she did not move until the ground was cleared, all dangers 
displaced, and only a military promenade remained to be indulged 
in, is to ignore both the military outlook at the time and the 
diplomatic history of her intervention. Moreover, the news that 
reached the central European nations during the first four or five 
days of the fighting around Ishtip, Kotchana, and the adjacent 
country, amply bore out the dismal forecast. Everywhere the 
Serbs were reported beaten. They were first sundered by a wedge 
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of Bulgarian troops from their Greek allies. Then their army 
was split in two, the halves driven far apart, and encircled by the 
redoubtable Bulgarians who were preparing to ‘‘ Sedanise’’ them. 
Servia’s armies crushed and Greece driven from the seaboard, 
Bulgaria would dictate her terms to the two worsted States. Rou- 
mania’s entrance on the scene, therefore, was the act—wise or 
unwise—of a generous rather than an over-cautious nation. It 
was effected when Bulgaria had apparently become lord and master 
of the Balkans. 


ROUMANIAN VERSUS BULGARIAN DIPLOMACY. 


Characteristic, and in some respects amusing, was the spectacle 
of diplomatic thrust and parry afforded by the Cabinets of MM. 
Daneff and Take Jonescu during the Roumanian mobilisation. 
King Carol’s Government began by announcing its resolve to take 
an active part in the upkeep of the Balkan equilibrium, reminding 
the Bulgarian Ministers that it had notified them it would intervene 
if war broke out and adding that war was now actually being 
waged. The note went on to say that the manner in which 
hostilities began, constituting a flagrant violation of international 
law, rendered intervention all the more imperative. And by way 
of drawing the practical corollary from these premises, the Rou- 
manian Government recalled its Minister from Sofia. The counter- 
part to this move was of course the recall of the Bulgarian Minister 
from Bucharest. And it was confidently looked for. But here as 
everywhere else Dr. Daneff has diplomatic methods of his own. 
He refrained from withdrawing M. Kaliakoff, whom he instructed 
to stay on at his post! At this people’s curiosity was whetted ; they 
cast about for a clue to what they accounted a mystery. And the 
Bulgarian Premier’s attitude towards the invading army from 
Roumania dovetailed with this display of diplomatic meekness 
and resignation. Orders were issued to the authorities in the 
Bulgarian towns and villages through which the Roumanian troops 
were expected to pass not to oppose their advance, but to receive 
them as friends. Even in Rushtshuk, which does not form part of 
the territory demanded by King Carol’s Government, similar 
exhortations were published and the archives transported to a safe 
place. 

Dr. Daneff’s plan of action ought to have been perfectly clear to 
all who had seen him at work in diplomacy. He had the courage 
to assert that the relations between Bulgaria, Servia, and Greece 
were those of friends and allies, at the time when thousands of 
Serbs and Bulgarians were being killed or maimed by each other 
in some of the fiercest battles of modern times! ‘‘ Allies forsooth! 
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‘‘ What then does this appalling list of killed and wounded mean? ”’ 
diplomatists inquired. ‘‘It is only military action employed to 
‘“enforce observance of the Serbo-Bulgarian Treaty’ was the 
answer. It was perhaps natural that the Bulgarian Premier should 
desire to avoid regular warfare, because that would have annihi- 
lated the written treaty on which he relied to obtain the lion’s 
share of territory for his country. But he postulated preter- 
natural naiveté on the part of his foreign colleagues, when 
expecting them to credit his assurances that Bulgaria’s foes were 
friends and allies still, and that the thousands who lay agonising 
on the battlefields were but sprightly soldiers engaged in horse- 
play. 

Similar tactics were now being applied to Roumania’s interven- 
tion. Between that country and Bulgaria there was, it is true, 
no treaty in danger of being abrogated. But there was an equiva- 
lent: the award rendered by the international tribunal of St. 
Petersburg. And Dr. Daneff was solicitous for the observance of 
that award lest, if it were cancelled, Bulgaria might fare worse 
before another court of arbitration. Hence the necessity of steering 
clear of regular war. There might be attack and defence, killed 
and wounded, victors and defeated, but it must not be termed war. 
And congruously with this line of action the Bulgarian Minister at 
Bucharest was left at his post. But the Roumanians refused to 
play this strange game. On July 13th, the Foreign Secretary in 
Bucharest sent passports to M. Kalinkoff, who thus found himself 
obliged to quit the country on the following morning. More 
important even than that was the note which accompanied the 
passports setting forth the reason for this action. For the ground 
assigned was the state of warfare existing between the two 
countries. And that is the crux of the matter. Roumania and 
Bulgaria are at war, and normal relations cannot now be re- 
established between them without a treaty grounded on a settlement 
of their differences. 


DEMANDS OF THE BELLIGERENTS-. 


Down to the moment of writing Roumania has occupied without 
resistance all the territory she claims in the Dobrudja. But her 
army still continues its way towards Sofia, the object being to 
compel King Ferdinand’s Government to accede to the terms on 
which alone Roumania is willing to conclude peace. Meanwhile, 
Bulgaria, as voiced by Dr. Daneff, has humbled herself and 
invoked the merciful intervention of the Tsar. But as Roumania’s 
troops are still marching onward to Sofia, Dr. Daneff has resigned 
the premiership. Poetic justice has seldom been done so swiftly 
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and so thoroughly in the normal domain of international politics. 
Meanwhile, Russia has responded to Bulgaria’s appeal. Noblesse 
oblige. Diplomatic conversations, therefore, with a view to 
terminating hostilities and devising some compromise which all 
parties can accept, have begun in the capitals of the interested 
Powers. It has been elicited that Servian statesmen, having 
profited by the lessons of experience, are moderate. Their 
demands do not exceed what might reasonably be expected after 
the treatment their country underwent at the hands of Bulgaria. 
Servia will be satisfied with the Vardar Valley frontier, and a 
section of the left river-bank which is indispensable for future 
railway communication. Ghevgheli, the hotly contested town 
which belongs to Greece, will then become the point at which the 
three frontiers will converge. 

At the moment of writing here, in Bucharest, I understand that 
Bulgaria, recognising the force of circumstance which she herself 
let loose, will not raise an insuperable objection to this distribution 
of territory as between herself and her Slav rival. It is to Greece’s 
demands that she replies with a non possumus which at the present 
moment forms the main hindrance to an agreement. By this time 
one is used to this sudden cropping up of formidable obstacles in 
Balkan affairs. The Hellenic Government, which can look back 
with pride on an unbroken sequence of endeavour and achievement 
in diplomacy and war, insists on retaining the towns of Seres, 
Drama, and Kavala. Independently of quite recent events, Greece 
had strong claims to these cities. The nature of her claims was 
explained in THE CONTEMPORARY REvIEW of May, 1913. Since 
then her case has been strengthened by the fortune of war,* and 
unhappily, also, by a series of revolting butcheries perpetrated by 
Bulgars which have no name in the dictionary of contemporary 
political writers. |The cold-blooded massacre of Greeks of all 
classes, both sexes and every age, by Bulgarians, the sacking and 
burning of Greek towns and villages, the utter destruction of 
everything that issued from the hand of civilised men, in the 
districts through which those destroyers swept, has inspired the 
Greek Government, and indeed all Greeks of the kingdom and 
beyond it, with a firm resolve not to hand over their countrymen to 
the mercies of such ruthless enemies. It may be urged that these 
evildoers are bands of annihilators. The Greek answer is: they 
are Bulgarians, they consist of men of nearly all classes, and their 
barbarous deeds are boisterously applauded by officers and soldiers. 

The Hellenic Government is firm, and seems minded to remain 
so. Nor does one see how the Great Powers, many of whom were 


* At the moment of writing, Drama has been taken by the Greeks after a 
tremendous fight. 
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so eager a couple of weeks ago to make a declaration of non- 
intervention, can expel Greece from this territory which she now 
occupies. Seres Bulgaria is willing to give up, but Kavala and 
Drama, which so to say goes with Kavala, she refuses to 
renounce. And here lies the knot which diplomacy is zealously 
seeking to loosen. One way of undoing it is reported to have been 
proposed at this moment by one of the Great Powers: it is to leave 
Macedonia unpartitioned, intact, and to endow it with autonomy. 
This solution, however, has not the remotest chance of being 
applied, because it would irritate in lieu of calming all the South- 
Eastern States except Bulgaria. They regard it asa veiled attempt 
to defraud the Balkan Powers of the fruits of their hard-won 
victories, and to save Macedonia for the Bulgars. 

Roumania’s action, authoritatively defined a couple of days ago 
at the Crown Council held in presence of King Carol, is what 
might have been expected, judging by all that has gone before. 
The army now in possession of the territory claimed will continue 
its advance towards Sofia until the goal is reached. Exhortations 
to recall the troops or keep them in the Dobrudja have been and 
will be met with the stereotyped reply: ‘* Certainly, if we receive 
‘“ satisfactory guarantees that our two demands will be accorded; 
‘““not otherwise. Peace will not be concluded between this country 
‘“and Bulgaria unless and until the frontier line we ask for is ceded 
‘irrevocably to Roumania, and ceded as a palpable token of her 
“right to be heard on all contentious matters affecting the 
‘equilibrium of the Balkans.”’ 

Meanwhile Roumania’s military operations will be carried on in 
concert with those of Servia, and it is my personal and firm 
conviction that all Bulgaria’s adversaries in the field are as firmly 
knit together by material interests as if they were bound by the 
terms of a treaty. 

Thus the Balkan muddle is more perplexing than before, and the 
theatre of war is already extended beyond the Peninsula. 


—_ 
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HARV ES LAINE UN CEB BEBICE, 


HE Harvest of Souls was probably the form in which the after-life 

at last presented itself to man when he reached the agricultural 
stage of evolution. The notion of the life to come had presented itself 
in other forms to nomadic peoples. The Bible shows us in language 
that has attained literary immortality what agriculture meant to 
man as he began to plan out permanent abiding places upon the 
earth. The promise that followed the exodus from the ark was 
significant of a new stage in human affairs: ‘‘ While the earth 
““remaineth, seed time and harvest, and cold and heat, and 
“summer and winter, and day and night, shall not cease.”’ To 
the wanderers in the wilderness Moses bore a command to be 
obeyed when the days of settlement came: ‘*‘ Thou shalt keep 
““. ,. . the feast of harvest, the first fruits of thy labours, which 
‘‘thou hast sown in the field: and the feast of ingathering which 
‘is in the end of the year, when thou hast gathered in thy labour 
‘‘out of the field . . . six days thou shalt work, but on the 
‘‘ seventh day thou shalt rest: in earing time and in harvest thou 
‘* shalt rest. And thou shalt observe the feast of weeks, of the 
‘first fruits of wheat harvest, and the feast of ingathering at the 
“year’s end.’’ Even in harvest time the law of-rest shall be 
observed, we are taught, and moreover in that time the poor shall 
be specially thought of : ‘‘ When ye reap the harvest of your land, 
‘thou shalt not wholly reap the corners of thy field, neither shalt 
‘thou gather the gleanings of thy harvest. And thou shalt not 
‘* olean thy vineyard, neither shalt thou gather every grape of thy 
‘vineyard; thou shalt leave them for the poor and stranger.” 
Moreover, this applies also to the olive tree, while a forgotten 
sheaf in the cornfield ‘‘ shall be for the stranger, for the fatherless, 
‘‘and for the widow: that the Lord thy God may bless thee in all 
‘‘ the work of thine hands.’’ Not to the poor only and the stranger 
is a portion to be given, but also to the Lord: ‘‘ When ye be come 
‘‘into the land which I give unto you, and shall reap the harvest 
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‘thereof, then shall ye bring a sheaf of the first fruits unto the 
‘priest: and he shall wave the sheaf before the Lord to be 
‘accepted for you: on the morrow after the Sabbath the priest 
‘< shall wave it.”’ 

Such was the Jewish doctrine of the harvest, a doctrine 
now written largely through all nations and in all lands. 
The perfect poetry of the language fits well the poetry of the facts, 
and of that faith in the perpetuity of the seasons and of the 
fruitfulness of the earth which underlies the whole framework of 
civilisation. When we see Samuel calling down thunder and rain 
upon the wheat harvest because of the wickedness of the people, 
we see something of the association of ideas between the dissolution 
of national spiritual life and the dissolution of its physical and 
ordered basis. The harvest is the crown of the year, and to make 
it worthy the Jew is bidden to learn even of the insect: ‘‘ Go to the 
‘‘ ant, thou sluggard, consider her ways and be wise, which having 
‘“no guide, overseer or ruler, provideth her meat in the summer 
“and gathereth her food in the harvest.’” The harvest proverbs 
do not stop there: ‘‘ He that gathereth in summer is a wise son: 
‘“but he that sleepeth in harvest is a son that causeth shame.’’ 
The pictures of the harvest field are full of beauty. We hear the 
singing in the vineyards, we see the joy of the harvesters, we see 
the bearers of snow-water hastening to the thirsty reapers, we feel 
““ the cloud of dew in the heat of harvest.”’ 

But the picture of Ruth gleaning in the barley fields of 
Boaz is the picture that tells us all we need to know of 
the Jewish harvest: we see her gleaning and gathering after 
the reapers among the sheaves from morning even until night. 
We see her drink from the vessels full of water that the reapers 
had drawn. We see her at the meal sitting with the reapers (such 
was the favour of Boaz) and eating of the bread and dipping it in 
the refreshing vinegar; nay, more, eating of the parched corn that 
Boaz gave her till she was satisfied, and rose once more to glean. 
We see her again gliding among the sheaves, gleaning the corn 
that the reapers, at Boaz’s command, had let fall. Such gleaning 
never was before or since in the land of the Jews. The Moabitish 
woman, moving amid the field white to harvest, had won the eye 
of Boaz, and who wins the eye wins ail. We see her at sct of sun 
beating out her miraculous gleanings, no less than an ephah of 
barley. She became a gleaner of significant regularity : ‘‘ she kept 
“fast by the maidens of Boaz to glean unto the end of barley 
“harvest and of wheat harvest,’’ and, last of all, she won the heart 
of Boaz himself and became the ancestress of David the king. 

But the conception of harvest grew to have other significance 
than that of national welfare, and became the key-note of tragedy. 
The destruction of a nation before it has reached its time of harvest 
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is a tragic conception that Isaiah and Jeremiah set forth. The Lord 
of harvests is also the destroyer of harvests. Men and nations 
shall not reach to reaping time. The appointed weeks of harvest 
come to those that fear God. ‘‘ The harvest is past, the summer is 
““ ended, and we are not saved.’’ But there is even a more dreadful 
notion than that of a smitten or lost harvest. There is the national 
harvest of evil things, an overflowing harvest reaped to the last 
barley corn: “‘ the daughter of Babylon is like a threshing floor ; 
‘“‘it is time to thresh her: yet a little while and the time of her 
“harvest shall come.’’ Joel takes up the note: ‘‘ Put ye in the 
“sickle, for the harvest is ripe; come get you down, for the press 
‘“‘is full, the vats overflow, for the wickedness is great.’’ The 
sickening picture derived from the most heavenly of processes is 
re-etched by St. John, and we see the dreadful reaping of the earth 
with the sickle of the Lord. The transference of the idea of harvest 
from the fruits of the earth to the deeds of men is no doubt natural 
enough, but the further transference to the deeds of a whole nation 
is a conception not merely of literary or poetic significance, but 
one that brought out that sense of unity which was destined to 
preserve Israel as a nation, not only in the exile to Babylon, but 
in the not less amazing exile to the Western world. 

But with Christ the word harvest took yet another significance: 
““the harvest truly is plenteous, but the labourers are few. Pray 
““ye, therefore, the Lord of the harvest, that He will send forth 
‘‘Jabourers into His harvest.’ The harvest now is not merely 
physical, or moral, or national. The earth is a field of souls, good 
grain that must be garnered after the tares at last are separated and 
burned, burned that the fields to come may be clean. The idea of 
harvest is carried over to the spiritual forces that are sown of God 
in the heart of man. The parable is told by one who knew what 
seed-time and harvest meant, and he carried the analogy fearlessly 
into spiritual things. The Kingdom of God itself is a seed subject 
to the laws of growth or evolution. Indeed, much of our modern 
thought about evolution in individuals and institutions was 
intuitively appreciated by the Jews and set forth in their parables 
of the harvest. To less imaginative races the Bible, as literature, 
has been an endless source of new thoughts and hopes, and the 
harvest of an English countryside to-day takes on a new 
significance to innumerable minds in the parables of Scripture and 
in the utterances of prophets belonging to ages that lie at the dawn 
of our civilisation. 

When He brings 
Over the earth a 2 cloud, will therein set 
His triple-coloured bow, whereon to look, | 
And call to mind His covenant: day and night, 
Seed time and harvest, heat and hoary frost, 


Shall hold their course; till fire purge all things new, 
Both heaven and earth, wherein the just shall dwell. 
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REVIEWS. 


THE, POETICAL WORKS, OF THRs NE WelOomy 
LAU REATE.* 


The appointment of Mr. Robert Bridges as Poet Laureate in 
succession to the late Mr. Alfred Austin shows in many ways a 
singularly happy inspiration. It is a purely literary selection, and 
is obviously not based on any political or social ground. Mr. 
Bridges has not been selected because he is a patriotic singer 
embodying the political and imperial aspirations of the hour. He 
is selected simply on the ground that he is a poet-scholar of the first 
rank with a muse peculiarly his own, a muse that is almost 
absolutely unrelated to the Victorian tradition, though he is really 
a Victorian poet, a muse that is spiritually related to Milton rather 
than Tennyson, to Spenser, Shelley, and Keats rather than to 
Browning and Arnold. A poet’s poet, he has dwelt all his poetic 
life in a sequestered vale apart, unadvertised, but sure of his 
position, when the time came, on the peak that guards his singing 
place. That he will add a new dignity to the office of Poet 
Laureate, we do not doubt. That he will allow the temptations of 
the office to disturb the even tenour of his song, we do not believe. 
But certainly that is the danger of his emergence. 

The volume published last year by the Oxford University Press, 
comprising the poems and masks (as apart from the dramas) 
contained in the collected editions of his works, with some later 
poems, is very welcome at the present time, and the moderate price 
at which it is published will enable the general public to appreciate 
work of a singularly exquisite character in which strength and 
deep philosophic and spiritual force mingle. Prometheus the 
Firegiver is a great poem containing passages of which Milton 
would not have been ashamed. The opening speech of Prometheus 
has the full Miltonic note and balance: 


‘From high Olympus and the aethereal courts, 
Where mighty Zeus our angry king confirms 
The Fates’ decrees and bends the will of the gods, 
I come: and on the earth step with glad foot.”’ 


Indeed, it is only by certain casural mannerisms almost peculiar 
to the nineteenth century that one can say that the poem belongs 
to our period at all. Many of the phrases will become famous as 
the poet’s work becomes more familiar : 


* Poetical Works of Robert Bridges, Excluding the Eight Dramas. Henry F 
Oxford University Press (price 1s. 6d. net). d eS 
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‘““ Honest time 
Has honoured many with forgetfulness,”’ 


is one such phrase. The dream of the earth to come, in the 
Firegiver, is very fine: 


““And yet not all thou seest, with trancéd eye 
Looking upon the beauty that shall be, 
The temple-crownéd heights, the walléd towns, 
Farms and cool summer seats, nor the broad ways 
That bridge the rivers and subdue the mountains, 
Nor all that travel on them, pomp or war 
Or needful merchandise, nor all the sails 
Piloting over the wind-dappled blue 
Of the summer-soothed A‘gean, to thy mind 
Can picture what shall be: these are the face 
And form of beauty, but her heart and life 
Shall they be who shall see it, born to shield 
A happier birthright with intrepid arms, 
To tread down tyranny and fashion forth 
A virgin wisdom to subdue the world, 
To build for passion an eternal song, 
To shape her dreams in marble, and so sweet 
Their speech, that envious Time hearkening shall stay 
In fear to snatch, and hide his rugged hand.”’ 


‘We have said that Mr. Bridges was not chosen because of his 
imperial longings, but such a passage exhibits even a nobler 
idealism. 
The mask Demeter, written for and spoken at Somerville 
College, Oxford, is full of music, thought, and charm. The lyric: 
‘“Oh, there are calls that love can hear, 
That strike not on the outward ear. 


None heard save I: but with a dart 
Of lightning-pain it pierced my heart ”’ 


is an exquisite instance of most rare music. The Growth of Love 
is a wonderful sequence of sonnets. The fourth of these sonnets: 


‘“ The very names of things belov’d are dear, 
And sounds will gather beauty from their sense, 
As many a face thro’ love’s long residence 
Groweth to fair instead of plain and sere ”’ 


is noble indeed, and contains a noble tribute to Chaucer, 
Shakespeare, Milton, and Shelley. The sestet of the fifth sonnet 
4s memorable: 


‘¢ And when we sit alone, and as I please 
I taste thy love’s full smile, and can enstate 
The pleasure of my kingly heart at ease, 
My thoughts swim like a ship, that with the weight 
Of her rich burden sleeps on the infinite seas 
Becalm’d and cannot stir her golden freight.”’ 


VOL. CIV. 20 
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The eighth sonnet contains the fal. paren of beauty and 
goodness : 


‘For beauty being the best of all we know 
Sums up the unsearchable and secret aims 
Of nature, and on joys whose earthly names 
Were never told can form and sense bestow ; 
And man hath sped his instinct to outgo 
The step of science; and against her shames 
Imagination stakes out heavenly claims, 
Building a tower above the head of woe. 


‘“ Nor is there fairer work for beauty found 
Than that she win in nature her release 
From all the woes that in the world abound : 
Nay with his sorrow may his love increase, 
If from man’s greater need beauty redound, 
And claim his tears for homage of his peace.’’ 


A poem such as this proves, as previous instances have shown, 
that Mr. Bridges adds to music profound thought shot through 
with the spiritual and immortal longings of the human heart. 
Sonnet after sonnet presents this rare combination. The first four 
lines of the sixteenth sonnet are remarkable in all these ways: 


‘*The world is unto God a work of art, 
Of which the unaccomplish’d heavenly plan 
Is hid in life within the creature’s heart, 
And for perfection looketh unto man.”’ 


The hope that radiates through The Growth of Love may well be 
a new message to our new age. A “ disheartened pilgrim,”’ yet 
the poet never loses faith or hope. Like Thomas a Kempis, he 
realises that the higher we rise the harder the path. This is as true 
of nations as it is of men, and it is good that a nation should have 
as its Laureate a man who drives home the eternal lesson to the 
heart of this generation. 


* * * 


THEsSPIRIT TOF ‘ASSOCIATION? 


Miss Robinson defines the object of her latest book to be an 
attempt to show how great is our debt to associative effort and how 
potent a factor it has been in our national progress. The attempt 
has been completely successful. While making no claim to original 
research, she has diligently studied the writings of specialists, 
and presents their results in a clear and readable form. She has, 
moreover, done her own thinking. If this interesting and 


*The Spirit of Association, by M. Fothergill Robinson. (Murray. 1913.) 
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thoughtful work is a pzan to the spirit of association, it is alsoa 
frank record of the errors and shortcomings of the men and 
movements who have fought under that inspiring banner. 

The work consists of four parts, devoted respectively to Gilds, 
Friendly Societies, Co-operation and Trade Unions. The 
Gilds have the longest history, and it is with them that we begin. 
After a rapid sketch of the religious and social organisations, Miss 
Robinson deals at length with the Merchant and Craft Gilds. She 
points out that the disintegrating effects of the Reformation on 
Trade Gilds have been exaggerated, and declares the eighteenth, 
not the sixteenth, century the great landmark of industrial change. 
While recognising the narrowness of vision and the imperfect 
realisation of a lofty ideal, she credits the Gild system with 
reconciling the interests of the small employer and his workmen, 
with building up a prosperous middle class, and with setting an 
example of industrial combination. The story of the Friendly 
Societies is more brief, and the materials for a narrative far less 
abundant. While Trade Gilds roughly date from the Norman 
Conquest, Friendly Societies can only trace their pedigree back to 
the seventeenth century. During its closing decades Defoe warmly 
urged their merits and possibilities, and the Huguenot refugees 
formed associations which endured for generations. The Odd- 
fellows and Foresters came into existence in the eighteenth 
century, and in the nineteenth the movement has gone from 
strength to strength. Its foundation has been and remains two- 
fold. A Friendly Society is at once an insurance office and an 
organ of practical fellowship. Its contribution to human happiness 
is incalculable, and the only criticism which it suggests is that it 
has not yet succeeded in bringing the lowest strata of labour 
within the sphere of its operations. 

The Co-operative movement is still younger than the Friendly 
Society. Miss Robinson reminds her readers of Owen, of the 
Rochdale Pioneers, of the Christian Socialists and of the founda- 
tion of the Co-operative Wholesale in 1863, while a chapter records 
its extension to agriculture. The survey ends with a discussion of 
Co-Partnership, the most fruitful and promising variety of the 
co-operative system. The volume concludes with a series of 
chapters on Trades Unions, the history of which is traced from the 
reign of Queen Anne to the present year. This part of the book 
is written with somewhat less sympathy than the rest, and the 
Trade Disputes Act of 1906 is sharply censured. On the other 
hand, the legislative reversal of the Osborne Judgment is 
approved. The concluding pages warmly advocate the principle 
of the Trade Boards Act, one of the merits of which is that it tends 
to encourage organisation. ‘‘ Voluntary aSsociation,’’ she con- 
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cludes, ‘‘ may build more slowly than legislative action, but it 
‘tends to act more surely. It is in its essence more truly democratic. 
“* Legislation in a democratic community is continually outgrown, 
“ while voluntary association constantly leads the van. It has been 
‘‘a path-finder to the legislature.’’ We close this volume in the 


conviction that its work is not yet done. 
: GzP 


* * * 


THE*BEEIEF. IN-IMMORTAVIT AS 


To investigate the origins of human belief in God and Immortality 
is among the prime problems set to modern man, and it is a 
problem that, apart altogether from its sublimity, is of profound 
interest inasmuch as it calls into play all those methods of analysis, 
integration, and research that play a necessary part in all modern 
investigations. The historic or evolutionary side of a problem of 
this kind is of immense importance, and there igs no man more fitted 
to deal with it than Dr. Frazer, whose immense knowledge of the 
customs of immature races and whose open mind give his con- 
clusions the exact scientific value that the investigator demands. 
From Dr. Frazer’s facts we can work upward in much the same 
way that we can work downward towards those facts from the facts 
of modern belief, from indeed the supreme fact that men of superb 
intellectual intelligence—say Newton and Kelvin—accept the 
existence of God and Immortality as truths that crown Reality. 
It is a matter of preliminary importance that at each end of the 
present scale of humanity we have an almost intuitive faith in God 
and in the immortality of man. Of course, this does not prove the 
existence of God or the persistence of individuality, but it puts the 
problem on a very different plane from that on which the pure 
materialist reasons about religion. 

It is not sound to argue about natural religion from any 
single point of view, to regard it independently from the 
evolutionary or historical point of view, or from the philo- 
sophical point of view, or along specialised pencils of light, 
historical or philosophical. It may be quite possible to demonstrate 
the absurdity of religion and faith, or of anything else, if the 
investigator encloses himself in a thought-tight observatory that 
excludes all other considerations save those that logically belong to 
the particular observation. On this ground it is possible not to 
accept Dr. Frazer as a guide on the whole problem. We may be 
content with accepting him as an investigator who supplies us with 

*The Belief} in Immortality and the Worship of the Dead, Vol 1.: The Belief 


Among the Aborigines of Australia, the Torres Straits Islands, New Guinea and 


roca by J. G. Frazer, D.C.L., LL.D., Litt.D. Messrs. Macmillan (price 
1os. net). 
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certain facts relevant to the problem, facts ascertained with extra- 
ordinary precision, and leaving aside his conclusions on other 
matters. His rejection of Intuition as a natural method of knowing 
God is not pertinent to his particular inquiry, nor is his classification 
of experience. Nor again is he necessarily right when he affirms 
that ‘‘ the propensity to search for causes . . . is far more highly 
‘developed in civilised than in savage communities.’’ The 
accumulation of knowledge may make our propensity seem more 
highly developed than it is, and the ‘‘ curiosity ’’ of civilised man 
is less intense than that of the savage. Again we may not be 
prepared to admit with Dr. Frazer that “‘ the conception of a cause 

is simply the idea of invariable sequence.’’ That was the 
eighteenth-century point of view, but it is not necessarily true, nor 
is it necessarily true to say that “‘ it is the imperious need of tracing 
““ the causes of events which has driven man to discover or invent a 
““ deity,’ or that incarnations of a deity, ‘‘ if they ever took place, 
‘““belong to a past order of events and need hardly be reckoned 
“with at the present time,’’ or that ‘‘men as a rule have no 
“‘ intuitive knowledge of their own immortality, and that if there is 
““any natural knowledge of such a thing it can only be acquired 
““by a process of reasoning from experience.’’ All these state- 
ments, and also various deductions that Dr. Frazer makes from his 
indubitable facts, seem to us of the nature of begging the question. 
They are all no doubt points of view that have been argued by 
various thinkers, and accepted by many thinkers of merit, but none 
of them are established and none of them are justly applicable to 
the problem in hand. 

What we want for the purpose of a wider investigation 
are the facts as to the religious views of early man. What 
we also want is the philosophic investigation of reality. 
What we do not want is dogmatism from any class of thinker or 
investigator. Dr. Frazer is far too great a scientist to dogmatise. 
He expressly disclaims authority to speak on the philosophic side 
of the problem, and his book is a model of patient and clear 
investigation. But, unhappily, in his lucid introduction and else- 
where he does make philosophic assumptions that are not always 
necessary, and give acertain colour, that may or may not be true, to 
his conclusions. Certainly all this adds interest, however, to a 
wonderful book which is readable from end to end, and lightened 
by touches of humour that reveal the author as well as his theme. 
The detailed examination of customs relating to the dead is 
immensely valuable. Dr. Frazer considers these customs in an 
ascending scale of civilisation, beginning with the aborigines of 
Australia, and passing on to those of the Torres Straits Islands, of 
New Guinea and Melanesia. To the aborigines of Central 
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Australia two chapters are given. These people, isolated in a 
barren region of a small continent out of the track of the moving 
races of the world, have remained as unchanged as the pigmies of 
the great ‘African forest, and represent man almost in his earliest 
state. Of these people and their customs we have detailed 
knowledge. We know that they have no conception of a God, but 
that they believe in the survival of personality after death and in 
re-incarnation. One cannibal tribe, the Gnanji, deny that women 
survive, but this is an exception. The emancipated spirit haunts 
its native land, watching for an opportunity of re-incarnation. The 
totemic ‘‘ identification of men with animals, plants, or other 
“* things,’” Dr. Frazer believes, is related to this doctrine of birth and 
re-birth. At this point we may quote Dr. Hagen’s dictum (written 
with respect to the Papuans of German New Guinea): ‘‘Nothing is 
““more difficult for a European than to form an approximately 
““ correct conception of the religious views of a savage people, and 
““ the difficulty is infinitely increased when the inquirer has little or 
““no knowledge of their language.’’ Dr. Frazer approves of this, 
and a little later adds: “I think we may lay it down as a well- 
“* established truth that savages in general, so far as they are known 
““to us, have certain more or less definite theories, whether we call 
“them religious or philosophical, by which they regulate their 
““conduct, and judged by which their acts, however absurd they 
““may seem to the civilised man, are really both rational and 
‘intelligible.’ It ig well always to keep these dicta in mind in 
considering the doctrines of life and death that take such amazing 
and often revolting manifestation in tribal life. With these Central 
Australians we have a theory of birth and re-birth associated with 
the profound mystery of Totemism. We have something more; we 
have apparently the beginning of the conception of a God. One 
of the Totems of the Warramunga tribe is a mythical and gigantic 
snake (Wollungua), supposed to reside in the dreadful pool called 
Thapauerlu, in the Murchison Range. Him invisible they both 
worship and control—an ancestral God in the making. No more 
significant fact in the history of religion has yet been related. Dr. 
Frazer dwells on the illogicality of the attitude of the tribe towards 
this being. But we have been warned against such judgments. It 
is probably not illogical at all. In association with the worship of 
Wollungua, we find our earliest traces of mystery-drama, itself the 
link between magic, religion and a fruitful earth. Dr. Frazer’s 
suggestion from the evidence of Central Australia is that an age of 
magic foreruns an age of religion. 

The Queensland savage is more advanced. At Cape Bedford the 
natives believe that the black man is sometimes re-incarnated as a 
white man. What is the origin of this? Does it come from some 
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far-off world wandering? In South-east Australia they believe in 
a distant heaven. But certainly the belief in immortality has 
occasioned, through intolerable funeral rites and vendetta, 
disastrous racial results: ‘‘ The economic waste which the belief 
““in the immortality of the soul has entailed on the world is 
“incalculable.’’ But the fault has not been the faith, but its 
misapplication. The fear of the wandering soul, the belief that 
death is in itself unnatural, the logical results of both this fear and 
this belief, are but instances of the universal law of the costliness 
of evolution. Ata great price man becomes a citizen of a nobler 
empire. 

When we turn to the natives of the islands of the Torres Straits 
we find that while immortality is still fully accepted the theory 
of re-incarnation is never entertained. They believe the spirits of 
the departed to be kindly, though to be feared. Their heaven is in 
the West. With these islanders we have a wonderful and not 
wholly explicable funeral drama, one of the most mystic ceremonies 
on record. In British New Guinea we find that the spirits depart 
for ever to Mount Idu, where they live a counterpart of their earthly 
life; but it is a fading life, and when the spirits are forgotten on 
earth they die the second death in heaven. A strange significant 
doctrine, full of poetic conception. In the Aroma district we find 
something like worship of the dead, who are cajoled to depart to 
the mountains of perfect happiness. The people of Hood peninsula 
believe in a subterranean land of bliss, where a spirit is gathered 
to the mansions of his fathers. The visionary at the funeral 
ceremony peers into the forest and sees ‘‘all our forefathers in a 
“‘fast gathering crowd. They are coming closer and yet closer. 
“*Make room, make room for the spirits of our departed 
“‘ancestors!’’ At Tubetube they believe that in the spirit land 
‘‘ eternal youth prevails, there are no old men, nor old women.” 
‘All have renewed or attained the perfect prime for evermore. Dr. 
Frazer points out in this chapter and elsewhere that occasional 
sceptics arise who do not accept tribal faith or tradition. The fact 
is significant, and indeed necessary, to progress. In German New 
Guinea we find among the people of Tumleo the belief that ‘‘ on 
“its departure from the body the soul goes to a place deep under 
“* sround, where there is a great water. Over that water every soul 
“* must pass on a ladder to reach the abode of bliss. The ladder is 
“‘in the keeping of a spirit called Sw asin tjakin, or ‘ The Great 
“*« vil,’ who takes toll of the ghosts before he lets them use his 
“*ladder.’? Many of the natives appear totally destitute of the idea 
of a Supreme Being. But the spirits of the dead are very real, and 
in some cases there are dominant spirits, as among the natives of 
Cape King William. The reality of the after life is shown by the 
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willingness of widows to die that their dead husbands may still 
work for them in the new earth. The occasional curious belief in 
two souls, the long soul that leaves the body during sleep and 
appears to others, and the short soul that only departs at 
death has its counterpart among modern thinkers. This is 
among the Tami, a Melanesian island people off the New 
Guinea coast. To some Papuans (Geelvink Bay) the soul departs 
to the bottom of the sea. In New Caledonia there seems to be “a 
‘* real worship of the dead,’’ who pass beneath the sea. The spirits 
of the living can visit this dwelling-place. ‘‘ Throughout the 
‘islands of Central Melanesia prayers and offerings are every- 
‘‘ where made to ghosts or spirits or to both.’ The most unspeak- 
able Fijian believes in the immortality of the soul. 

Altogether, one is tempted to believe from this material that man 
possesses an intuition of immortality, and that realising this intuition 
he endeavours to explain it to himself in various ways—by dreams, 
by shadows, by many mysterious manifestations of the mind. This 
is the true order of things. It is not the dream that has given rise to 
the notion of immortality, but the dream is itself a phenomenon by 
which the savage endeavours to explain an intrinsic characteristic of 
his nature. As we move upward in the scale we arrive at other 
explanations: but behind all explanations remain the facts of God 


and Immortality. 
* * * 


JOHN SMITH OF HARROW.* 


In the life of every school, probably, there arises a master, often 
an assistant master, who strikes a note that becomes thenceforward 
the moral note, the traditional note, of that school. His influence 
may become a national educational influence, as in the cases of 
Arnold and Thring, but, whether that be so or not, in the particular 
school it becomes a permanent influence that may outlive even the 
memory of its first begetter. John Smith, an assistant master at 
Harrow from 1854 to 1880, was a schoolmaster of this type. His 
“life ’’ appears sixty years after his appointment by Dr. Vaughan, 
and thirty-four years after he had taken the First Fourth for a 
quarter of a century, and yet to-day the note that Smith struck at 
Harrow is stirring, with unabated thrill, the moral life of the school 
and of old Harrovians. This book by Mr. E. D. Rendall and 
Dr. Rendall is one of the most beautiful, pathetic, and inspiring 
records that ever was written. It is the story of an apostolic soul, 


* Recollections.and Impressions of the Rev. John Smith, M.A., for Twenty-five 
years Assistant Master at Harrow School, by Edward D. Rendall and the Rev. 
Gerald D. Rendall, Litt.D., late Head Master of Charterhouse. Messrs. Smith, 
Elder (price 3s. 6d. net). 
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the story of a man who all his life ‘‘ went about doing good.’’ 
Born on February 16th, 1823, in London, the only son of a. 
warehouseman, educated at Tamworth, whither his father had 
moved, and then at King Edward VI. school at Birmingham 
under Prince Lee, he passed to Trinity College, Cambridge, with 
a sizarship; graduated in 1846, was a master for a short time: 
at Brighton College, and then in 1850 at his old school in 
Birmingham, and four years later finally settled at Harrow. We 
will say something directly of the Harrow work, but before 
touching on that wonderful record, it is as well to complete the tale of 
dates. In 1879 an hereditary strain of insanity that had smitten his. 
father and sisters overtook him. At his own wish he was eventually 
removed to the charitable foundation, St. Luke’s Hospital, Old: 
Street, E.C., and there he passed the last eleven years living a 
saintly monastic life, serving others as he had always served them,. 
his noble nature shining through the dark clouds of his mental 
affliction. The danger was suicide; throughout his life, when 
sanity was not in doubt, death had always seemed to him a blessed: 
apotheosis, and when the strained mind made care necessary, the: 
danger was very reai. But he was spared from all evil, and when 
he died on December 12th, 1893, a very noble man passed: 
unspotted from the world. 

It is impossible to read without profound emotion the account of 
his influence at Harrow. He was a disciplinarian of no mean 
order. In his own rugged person he set the example of perfect 
neatness and cleanliness. His motto was that cleanliness comes: 
next to godliness, and woe betide the boy who was slovenly in 
person or in work. For such there was no mercy. Carelessness, 
thoughtlessness, idleness, had no place in his form: ‘‘ Shut the 
‘“ door, lad; doors are not left open in heaven.’’ ‘* Nothing to 
‘do, laddie? Say a prayer, then; you can always say a prayer!’” 
‘* Show your hands, laddie! Those are not divinely pure—away 
‘“and cleanse them.’’ No boy dared to be late in his form. No 
boy dared to deceive, nor to shirk or shrink. Swimming was his 
favourite exercise, and his form had to swim: ‘‘ See how all those 
‘* wonderful fellows have gone head first before you; jump, laddie ; 
‘‘ feet first if you can’t the other way. There’s no shrinking in 
‘“heaven.’’ Despite the quaintness of his sayings, the peculiarity 
of his manner, he was no laughing matter with the boys. He was 
a perfect gentleman, and no boy ever wished even to take a liberty 
with him. There was some quality in his mind that brought him 
en rapport with the boy mind. He was, despite occasional ruthless 
punishment, worshipped. He touched the imagination, the poetry, 
the mystical sense of boyhood. He was the living personification 
of the law of love. ‘‘ Young boys could have had no better master, 
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‘“no more valuable training.’’ His overwhelming sense of duty 
inspired, absorbed, the boys. ‘‘ One day he said to a boy who 
‘had failed in his lesson: Dear fellow, when you and I get to 
“* heaven, if you don’t know your Greek grammar, the dear Lord 
‘* will call me up and say, ‘ Go, teach this boy his grammar before 
“** you come into my presence.’ ’’’ His mystical sense of the reality 
of the after-life thrills through and through this wonderful book as 
it thrilled through his life into that of others. He brought the same ~ 
‘sense to bear on the little things of duty. 


‘«“ Would the dear Lord be pleased if He came to fetch a boy in 
his sleep to-night, and found that he had left his things in such 
disorder? Wi§ull you do me the favour, in future, to fold up your 
clothes, and have them ready on your chairs?’ 

“And once Death did actually come to the school, during the 
‘time of home-prayers. It was a most dramatic scene. John knew 
that a boy lay very ill in one of the houses, and had already prayed 
for him. He was concluding with the Lord’s Prayer, when suddenly 
the penetrating sound of the high-pitched school bell was heard in 
the distance—‘ ding!’ John stopped. There was dead silence for 
some inoments. Then again the bell came—‘ ding!’ There could 
be no doubt; it was the passing-bell, and John’s voice broke out 
into a paean of thanksgiving, without one touch of earthly grief 
or sentiment to mar it: ‘ We thank Thee, O Father, for Thy great 
goodness that Thou hast taken this dear lad to Thy glorious 
heaven ; we praise Thee—’ but it is impossible now to recall the 
cadence of the triumphal strain which sprang so spontaneously 
from the well-spring of his great faith. The house rose from its 
knees, profoundly affected, and filed out in silence.”’ 


His influence on the boys was endless, as was his love. During 
the week he prayed by name for every boy in the whole school. 
He was, indeed, one of the rare, mystical geniuses of this world, 
a being in whom what might have been madness in a less pure 
creature became a renovating force and a light in the darkness of 
our time. This book should be treasured by all Harrow men, 
and given to each Harrow boy on leaving school. 


TIE eoPeECH WOR (SO UA Ae hers 


Mr. Charles Pettman has produced a book of very considerable 
importance from the point of view of the evolution of languages in 
compiling this glossary of South African words and phrases. The 
corruption and modification of European tongues has proceeded 


* Africanderisms: A Glossary of South African Colloguial Words and Phrases, 
and of Place and other Names. Compiled by the Rev. Charles Pettman (Queenstown, 
South Africa). Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co. (price 12s. 6d.). 
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with ever-growing insistence since geographical expansion began 
in the late fifteenth century. Curious dialects of convenience, 
lingua Franca, pigeon-English, and strange corruptions of 
Spanish, Portuguese, and Dutch, supplemented, for purposes of 
commercial exchange with natives, the inevitable changes that the 
languages themselves in new environments have undergone. That 
mere environment affects language is certain. The English of 
Harvard has certain marked differences from the English of 
Oxford; differences that are both structural and verbal, and this 
despite the fact that both branches of the race have the same 
classics. The French of Canada has progressed along different 
lines from the French of France, while the Dutch of South Africa is 
wonderfully different from the Dutch of Holland. 

Mr. Pettman, in his valuable historical sketch to a compilation 
that represents observations and notes during a period of thirty- 
seven years, makes us realise that there have been in South Africa 
many forces at work in the matter of language—producing 
modifications that are comparatively easy to note—and that in more 
complicated linguistic problems than those before usin South Africa 
it is likely that these same forces have been responsible for most 
obscure and complex results. In South Africa we see within a com- 
paratively brief period a process at work that probably both in 
Asiatic and European examples operated over an immense tract of 
time. In South Africa we have as the linguistic base the Bushmen, 
apparently a palzolithic people found in large areas of the 
southern hemisphere. To-day, there are few pure Bushmen left 
in Africa. Ever pushed south by the superior race, the Hottentots, 
who again were being pressed by the Bantu races, the Bushmen 
slowly disappeared, the Hottentot himself disappears. But their 
occupation has been so recent that in most cases their place-names 
—unlike European placé-names—remain uncorrupted. Mr. 
Pettman enters a strong plea for the importance of the study of 
place-names, and it may please him to know that to-day it is being 
pursued in England with curious persistence and great success. In 
South Africa it is all-important, considering the rapid flow of 
language and race and trade movements, to deal with the place- 
names at once. 

‘‘ The Bushmen have gone, the Hottentots are rapidly following, 
but their fleeting breath has established monuments all over South 
Africa, far more enduring than they themselves ; their place names 
fall upon the ear like the echoes of a departing people, reminding 
us that they once were, and that at one time the land was theirs. 


Those that we do understand are sufficient and apt, describing the 
features of Nature as they struck those keen-eyed children of the 


_ desert, and some of them are highly poetical.”’ 
The Bushmen and the Hottentot races seem to have bequeathed 
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various ‘‘ clicks ’’ to those Bantu or Kaffir races that have moved. 
south of Bechuanaland, though the Hottentot click is more com- 
plicated than that of the Kathir, and probably the click of the 
Bushman is the most complex of all. The Kaffir dialects, as they 
have come into contact with Dutch and English, have both given 
and taken: ‘‘ Many purely Kaffir words are in frequent use in 
‘the daily speech of South Africa,’’ while the Kaffrs have 
supplemented their tongue, at any rate to the extent of a thousand. 
words, by their contact with European peoples and ideas. The 
linguistic influence of the Bantu dialects will increase as time goes. 
on, for these Kaffir races are not to be annihilated in the fashion 
that has overtaken Bushman and Hottentot alike. Kaffir is destined 
to modify the English tongue, though in what directions it is as. 
yet hard to say. Certainly the Kaffir language will become 
Anglicised at an extraordinary rate, but whether by that means we 
shall get a language capable of literary use remains to be seen. 

Mr. Pettman goes on to point out other modifying forces in 
South Africa. The Portuguese, by their trading lingo in use in 
all the Eastern ports, brought into South Africa words of 
Portuguese, Malay, and Indian origin. More Indian words have 
come in with the Indian labourers lately introduced into Natal. 
The Dutch, of course, brought in a tongue of great literary power, 
and this tongue competes to-day with English for control in South 
Africa. But it is not the Dutch of Holland. It has slight German 
and even French modifications (due to a French settlement after 
the Edict of Nantes), while the remoteness of the Dutch settlers. 
from civilisation and their contact with natives have done much to: 
destroy many of the nuances of the mother tongue. English, too, 
has suffered in this way, and has lost also its elasticity and forcible 
directness. These 500 and more pages of current ‘‘ Africanderisms,’” 
profusely illustrated in this remarkable book from literature 
relating to South Africa and its life, will show the student of 
tongues new tongues in the making in South Africa. In due course 
a Chaucer will arise to give the predominating tongue its finaf 
triumph. 


* * * 


TRANSLATIONS FROM LEESCOV AND 
GRIGOROVITCH* 
Mrs. Lionel Tollemache has done excellent work in applying her 


exceptional literary knowledge of both Russian and English to the 
task of bringing before English readers some of the calm, 


* Russian Sketches, Chiefly of Peasant Life, translated from the Russian, by 
Beatrix L. Tollemache. Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co. (price 5s. net). 
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exquisite work of N. C. Leescov and Demetrius Grigorovitch. 
Many English students of foreign literature have been tempted to 
believe that crude and brutal realism in prose and Byronic 
fantasies in verse make up Russian literature. We believe that 
they are a passing phase in a literature that is destined to play an 
immense part in the emancipation of a very great people. 

It is difficult to praise too highly the purely literary merits of 
the sketches here presented. Apart altogether from the question 
of translation—and Mrs. Tollemache has wonderfully eliminated 
all traces of the friction of translation—these works are very singular 
to an English mind. On the one hand, they are so very English 
(English to an extent unknown in any French or German work); 
on the other, they are not European at all. It is as if there had 
been grafted into the structure of an English work a bizarre element 
belonging to another world. Take, for instance, Leescov’s story, 
The Sealed Angel, that ‘‘ little pearl among tales,’’ as Madame 
Jarintzoff rightly calls it: it might have been written by Chaucer. 
It opens with a gathering of all sorts and conditions of people ina 
lonely post-house on the snow-swept steppes in the rigour of 
winter. To while away the night one traveller tells a story. The 
thing is done in the exact Chaucerian method, and we are made 
to see, in the manner of the famous Prologue, the folk who 
wander about Russia. It is vivid to the last touch. But we are not 
in modern Europe, we are in the Middle Ages, and as the story 
unfolds, the story of the Old Believers and their guardian angel, 
working people all, bridge-builders on the Dnieper, we find our- 
selves wanderers, not in England, nor in the Russia of the school 
books and history books, but in a land where Byzantine faith and 
art, and peasant life and mystic rivers, and still more mystic 
forests, compel us to realise that we are in a dreamland that is more 
real than the pavement of Oxford Street. A wonderful illusion 
illuminates the story. The Ivory Gate is open, and we walk with 
angels unaware. 

Consider, again, Demetrius Grigorovitch’s pen-picture of the 
peasant. As the story opens the deft contrast between Moscow and 
the countryside might well be the contrast between London and 
Devonshire. The descriptions are extraordinarily English, but 
all through we realise a subtle difference due to the artist’s vivid 
conception of the vastness of the open lands. The sense of vastness 
is almost Overwhelming. The city becomes petty, penurious; we 
pass out of its grasp into the bounteous hands of nature lordly and 
divine, nature who chooses as a prophet a peasant who in long 
years has become spiritually one with the changing seasons, and 
absolutely attuned in faith to the Lord of Harvest and of Drought. 
We see the old man die amid the lamentations of the peasants 
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whom he had loved and led. In the story as in most Russian 
writing, there is a touch of sadness, a consciousness of changes 
passing over the land, of unrest, of fear as to the future. The 
old peasant is typical of the old order. MM. Erckmann-Chatrian 
gave us something of the same note in describing French peasant 
life in the first decade of the nineteenth century. But they wrote 
long after the events that they describe, while M. Grigorovitch 
describes from actual knowledge the changes that have been slowly 
operating since 1860, and are to-day actively at work. But these 
and other stories give the reader the idea not only of the mysticism 
and the vastness of Russia, but of the stable elements, the deep 
thoughtful elements, that underlie its structure. Russia has 
within her infinite capacities for goodness and righteousness which, 
if her statesmen are wise, peaceful, and patient, will be realised. 


x» »“2+o Ww -— 


SHORTER REVIEWS. 


‘* Broken Links in Scottish Education ’’ (James Nisbet & Co., price 
2s. 6d. net), by the Rev. John Smith, D.D., Hon. F.E.I.S., consists of 
eight chapters that give the reader—even the specialised reader—some 
very valuable information, not only about education North of the Tweed but 
of educational principles. The first paper, ‘‘A forgotten chapter in 
“* Scottish Education,’’ tells us of the remarkable education movement of 
1824, when the General Assembly appointed a special committee to devise 
means to improve education throughout the country. A set of questions 
were circulated and returns obtained from almost every parish. The 
returns were bound in four volumes, and are an invaluable record of educa- 
tional conditions in Scotland in 1824. A digest of the returns was 
prepared, and from this it appeared that ‘‘ in the six Synods of Argyle, 
‘“Glenelg, Ross, Sutherland and Caithness, Orkney, and Shetland, 
“containing 143 parishes, and a population of 377,730 persons, no less 
‘“than 250 additional schools and 130 catechists were urgently called 
“‘for.’? There was from these wild districts an urgent demand for 
education, and adults ‘‘ from twenty to seventy years of age ’’ crowded 
every available school, and the best clothes of the parents were sometimes 
sold to provide money for the education of the children. The committee 
collected money for the work, sought for suitable teachers, prepared 
elementary school books in Gaelic. The new schools were to give free 
teaching where necessity was certified. The schools needed were of two 
kinds—elementary and, in districts that already possessed these, 
secondary. The same need exists to-day in England and Scotland, and 
Dr. Smith declares with truth that ‘‘ much of the best brain of our 
‘“country is being lost through want of proper facilities for secondary 
“education being provided in remote country districts.’? In another 
chapter Dr. Smith attacks “‘ this glaring blot on the modern system of 
‘* education.’’ Perhaps he does not know that in England it is proposed 
to reintroduce Higher Elementary Schools—the very worst form of 
education known to man—in rural districts. In Scotland the rural 
districts demand, have long demanded, real, not make-believe, education. 
The future scholars in some cases helped to build the school houses, and 
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each school was supplied with a library. The voluntary effort of 1826 
was a remarkable chapter in the history of education. Dr. Smith, in his. 
Essays on modern education, fully recognises the national need of giving 
every child an outfit for life, though we do not altogether accept the: 
view that ‘‘ the prosecution of purely disinterested study may rightly be 
“left to the leisured class who do well on their own behoof by seeking 
‘culture for culture’s sake.’’ But certainly higher education in school 
and university should aim at other goals than the learned professions. 
As to education after fourteen years of age, Dr. Smith is afraid of com- 
pulsion, afraid of its economic consequences. We are not, if it is half-- 
time day-time compulsion up to seventeen years of age. It would not 
reduce the scale of pay since the demand for child-labour exceeds the 
supply, and it would, of course, be accompanied by a fixed maximum of 
hours of half-time labour. Evening schools in Scotland are presumably 
not the disastrous failure that they are in England, though we note Dr. 
Smith’s pungent attack on the general lowering of the educational 
standard in Scotland. What makes half-time compulsion necessary in 
England, and we believe in South Scotland, is labour in small and home 
industries after the age of thirteen. The Essays in this book are full of 
interest and information, especially to the historian of nineteenth-century 
education ; but Dr. Smith is inclined to compromise where compromise 


has become impossible. 
* * * 


Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb have produced a remarkable work (im 
their famous series on English Local Government), entitled ‘‘ The Story 
‘‘of the King’s Highway ’’ (Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co., price 
7s. 6d. net). It is a wonderful story, and instinct with the evolution of 
national life, since the highways are the arteries of the body politic. The 
historical sketch for the period before the sixteenth century is very 
accurate and illuminating. The authors rightly dwell on the fact that the: 
road system in the middle ages, when men moved about under various 
political, economic, and religious impulses, to an extent unknown in 
much later times, was good. The Crown, indeed, continually interfered’ 
on the part of public roads. When Duke Humphrey of Gloucester 
enclosed Greenwich Park, in 1434, and closed the old Roman road, the- 
Crown made him substitute a new road. We doubt if the decline of roads 
had set in as early as this. The Patent Rolls of the fifteenth century are 
full of evidence as to roads. But the main story begins with a statute: 
regulating roads in 1555, which, with subsequent legislation, threw the: 
maintenance of roads on the parish, the Surveyor of Highways, the 
Justices of the Peace, and in a lesser measure on adjacent owners. Mr. 
and Mrs. Webb, in a series of detailed chapters, tell us of parochial 
road administration, of administration by presentment or indictment, of 
the ‘‘ new users ’’—horsemen, cattle, and then at last, carts, marking the 
definite lines of commercial development—of the seventeenth and’ 
eighteenth centuries. We are taken on to the vital question of the 
maintenance of bridges, and then to the new principle of road main- 
tenance, the toll on passengers—still shadowed forth in the case of. 
‘ extraordinary traffic ’’—which gave us Turnpike Trustees and turn- 
pike roads in the eighteenth century. So we come to the days of Telford 
and Macadam, and all the wonders of modern road-making. The: 
principle of the toll, in the opinion of the present writer, should be applied’ 
to modern problems. We are to-day in the grasp of a new situation. 
The motor has made it necessary for the whole question of roads to be 
reconsidered. The motor should pay its way direct to the local’ 
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authorities. But Mr. and Mrs. Webb believe in the Central Road Board 
making large grants in aid to the greater councils and the ceding of all 
roads to these councils. This might be combined with a direct toll cn 
road users—a course that would reinforce a sense of responsibility now 


fast disappearing. 
* * + 


The Fifth Annual Report (1912-13) of the Eugenics Education Society 
{Kingsway House, W.C.) contains a very interesting address by the 
President, Major Leonard Darwin. He limits the use of the word 
Eugenics ‘‘ to the study of agencies affecting the inborn characters of 
“* future generations, whilst using the term ‘ social reforms’ for those 
‘* benefits which may be passed on to posterity in ways other than those 
‘ attributable to true biological heredity.’’ He pleads for the ejection 
of cranks from the rank of Eugenists, and asks for workers from among 
educationalists, scientists, medical men, economists. Ardent support 
ought to come from all of these, since the betterment of the race means 
so much to each of them. ‘‘ The educationalist must learn to study all 
‘ the possible effects, pleasant or unpleasant, of his efforts and proposals 
‘‘in the light of their probable hereditary effect ’’; the scientist should 
realise that Eugenics is but the practical application to social life of the 
““ theory of evolution ’’; the medical profession must do all that can be 
done ‘‘to diminish the multiplication of all the unquestionably 
““ degenerate types ’’; the economist must realise the relation between 
economics and eugenics. The President declared ‘‘ that the effect 
““ of eugenic reform, if successful, would be to lower taxation, to raise 
‘real wages, to facilitate commercial competition, and to increase the 
‘ security of the country intime of war. . . . Recent investigations 
‘ point with no uncertain hand to degeneracy rather than racial progress, 
“* as the probable result of our existing social system.’’ Social reform, 
we are told, may not promote evolutionary progress, and eugenic reform 
can certainly do so. The danger we feel is the obscure relationship of 
physical and moral evolution. A moral degenerate may be a man or 
‘woman of high physical perfection, while a person of low vitality and 
diseased frame may have a mind enshrining the highest moral and 
spiritual qualities. How does Eugenics deal with this problem? Modifi- 
cation of environment seems a safer path. Racial improvement must 
follow in the track of open spaces and healthy homes, where faith is not 


at odds with fate. 
PEERS ROSE cts 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Captain B. Granville Baker in the ‘‘ Passing of the Turkish Empire 
‘in Europe ’’ (Messrs. Seeley, Service & Co., price 16s. net), gives us 
a really interesting book. He takes us to Constantinople while the 
recent war was in its later stage, and describes most of the places on 
the way; he describes Constantinople at length, and introduces us 
to the salient characteristics of its history and “of the men and women 
who from the time of Justinian onward have made it famous. We 
tread, indeed, of the days before the spread of Islam and we watch 
the great city fall; the accounts are illuminated by the writer’s 
knowledge of the city and the outskirts. While Captain Baker keeps 
history before us, we hear all the while as from some dreadful back- 
ground the far-off booming of the guns at Chatalja. Thus a curious 
realism is given to the strange story that Captain Baker tells with 
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such verve and enthusiasm. In a preface written at Constantinople, 
he tells us that he feels everywhere ‘‘ an undercurrent of unrest such 
- as perchance preceded the volkerwanderung of some fifteen centuries 

ago. He anticipates a terrible clash between the Teuton and 
Slav peoples, and doubts if England, the Imperial ring that will 
surround the conflicting forces, is looking to her own safety. But 
Captain Baker should remember that there is a possibility of safety 
to-day not known fifteen hundred, or even one hundred, years ago. 
Democracy is gaining, more and more, a determining voice in the 
policy of nations. In a few years she will be able to forbid war and 
control reckless militarism ; that is to say militarism which is provo- 
cative and not merely protective. History does not repeat itself, 
and for the first time in the history of the world we are going to see 
an international democracy, profoundly interested in the maintenance 
of peace, dealing with events which in earlier centuries must have 
resulted in war. It is a new situation, and we believe it will result 
in each nation arming for defence merely, and not for defiance. 


* * * 


Mr. T. M. Healy, K.C., M.P., in his learned work entitled ‘‘ Stolen 
‘* Waters ’’ (Messrs. Longman, price tos. 6d. net) deals with the appro- 
priation by Sir Arthur Chichester, the Lord Deputy of Ireland, early in 
the 17th century of the waters of the Bann, which were diverted from the 
Society of the Governors and Assistants of London by letters patent, sealed 
by the Deputy in his own favour, and the recent successful attempt to 
wrench from the public Lough Neagh. Mr. Healy says, on the latter 
point, ‘‘ Lough Neagh, from which the river [Bann] issues—the largest 
‘‘and most fishful lake in the three Kingdoms—was also appropriated 
‘“by Chichester without royal sanction. Since the Norman invasion 
*“until 1911, it was as freely availed of by the public as the open sea. 
‘* Now they have been declared to be legally excluded from its enjoyment, 
‘‘in the interests of the Deputy’s descendants. Three hundred years 
‘* elapsed before the original design of Chichester was fully consummated. 
‘* To-day the parchment fabricated by himself and his heirs affects the 
‘‘lives and earnings of a large population. . . . In the reign of 
‘‘George V., a divided House of Lords, after two hearings, reversed 
‘* the decision of a previous House, in 1878, which had upheld the rights 
‘‘ of the public. On Friday, July 14th, 1911, against the protest of the 
‘‘ Lord Chancellor, it was decided by a majority of a single vote that 
‘Charles II. had transferred Lough Neagh into private hands (1911 
‘A.C. 552). A notable parchment cited to implement the transaction 
‘‘ was pronounced a forgery by one of the Law Lords.’’ Now, is there 
any remedy? If the decision of the House of Lords is proved to be based 
on documents that are either forgeries or letters patent obtained by a 
criminal act, then legislation would at once be introduced to deal with 
the matter. This book states the case, and puts the investigator on the 
right lines of investigation among the ancient records on which this 
seeming injustice rests. We hope, indeed, that all that can be done will 
be done to remedy this alleged wrong. Mr. Healy’s book will open the 
campaign. 

* * * 

Sir Harry Johnston in the preface to his book ‘‘ Common-sense in 
‘* Foreign Policy’? (Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co., price 2s. 6d. net), 
tells us that it is ‘‘ a plea for the promotion of peace and goodwill 
‘among white nations, to start with; and when the ambitions and 
‘‘the allotment of spheres of influence among the Caucasian peoples 
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as have been nicely adjusted, then to see that the educational task of 

‘the Caucasian is carried out in a right, a Christian, a practical, 

‘and sympathetic fashion towards the other races and sub-species of 
nf Rumen Sir Harry Johnston believes that the white man is 
not now, for the first time overrunning the habitable globe; we 
often come on our old footsteps. But the coloured races have survived, 
and to-day are progressing: ‘‘ there may be a hundred years hence 
‘“a_ self-governing India, Egypt, Arabia, Armenia, Nigeria, and 
‘“Madagascar.’’ All nations ‘‘ desiring to play an imperial part 
‘‘ must be guided by the same code of justice, pity, reasonable unsel- 
‘‘fishness, and widely-stretched sympathies . . . what we white 
‘peoples ought to strive for, with speech and pen, is unity of 
‘“ purpose ; an alliance throughout all the world in this final struggle 
‘““for mastery over Nature. We ought to adjust our ambitions and 
‘eliminate causes of conflict.’’ Despite fhe growth of armaments, 
we believe that this is the ideal of the great nations ; certainly of the 
great Democracies. We commend these studies of the relation of 
Britain with the various great nations of the West. Sir Harry 
Johnston feels that this country, through the subordinate staff of the 
various British Ambassadors, should be in perfect touch with the 
democratic and political life of other countries. We echo his com- 
plaint as to the under-payment of the foreign service, and the consular 
corps especially. It is a supremely important service and should be 
made to attract the best men. 


* * * 


We must note the publication of the very important Year Book for 
1912 of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace (2, Jackson 
Place, Washington, U.S.A.). The second year’s work of this great 
organisation was strenuous, and gives ground for hope that the inter- 
national effort now being made to create a great public opinion opposed 
to the whole notion of war is producing permanent results. Mr. Elihu 
Root is the President and also the. Chairman of the Executive Committee. 
Mr. Choate is the Vice-chairman, while Mr. Nicholas Murray Butler is 
director of the Division of Intercourse and Education, Mr. John Bates 
Clark Director of the Division of Economics and History, and Mr. 
James Brown Scott Director of the Division of International Law. There 
is a powerful European organisation, with an advisory council, com- 
posed of some of the most distinguished men in Europe. The Inter- 
national Law Division possesses a Consultative Committee drawn from 
the chief jurists of Europe. The division of Intercourse and Education, 
with its European headquarters in Paris, has done much during the year 
to help the work of various peace societies, and to weave new bonds 
of thinking union between different countries. Assistance to the work 
of international bibliography, of international congresses, of inter- 
national peace literature, has been given freely. The Division of 
Economics and History has been prosecuting the inquiries recommended 
by the conference of economists at Berne, while the Division of Inter- 
national Law is undertaking the publication of international arbitrations 
and other works showing the growth of international life. The Report is 
of great interest, and should be widely studied. 


* * * 


The Rev. Arthur A. G. Deedes has done useful work in compiling this 
valuable memoir of Charles Edward Brooke, 1847-1912 (Messrs. Wells, 
Gardner, price 5s. net). His old friend, Lord Halifax, says of him: 
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‘““ He was a thorough Englishman . . . aman who loved God with 
“all his heart ; he grudged nothing in His service. The large means 
““ which he possessed were spent, not on himself, but in the service of 
‘“God and for the benefit of his neighbour.’’ Of Yorkshire stock on 
both sides, he was educated at Repton School, and passed to University 
College, Oxford, in 1866, and, after taking his degree, to Cuddesdon 
Theological College in 1870. In 1871 began his work as curate at St. 
John’s, Kennington, a sad area. The Church built in that year was 
largely due to the generosity of the curate, who gave £10,000 
towards the nave and the endowment. Mr. Elsdale was the first 
Vicar and Canon Brooke succeeded him in 1881. This book is 
the story of Canon Brooke’s life work in Kennington, where he created 
perhaps the best organised poor parish in England. The organisation 
of the parish may be compared with the organisation created by a man 
holding very different views, the organisation of the Parish of 
Greenwich by Mr. Brooke Lambert. Certainly few men were more 
deservedly honoured for their work in their lifetime, or more mourned 
on an untimely death, than Canon Brooke. He combined liberality 
of heart and mind with unwavering faith and unique powers of 
management. His High Church views, held with the same conscien- 
tious earnestness as his views on social duty and parochial organisation, 
were, nevertheless, not made in any way a source of disloyalty to his 
Bishop or the Church. 


* * * 


Weare glad to draw special attention to the new and enlarged edition 
of ‘‘ Religious Beliefs of Scientists’’ (Messrs. Hunter & Longhurst, 
Paternoster Row, E.C., price 2s. 6d. net), by Mr. Arthur H. Tabrum, 
with an introduction by the Rev. C. L. Drawbridge, of the Christian 
Evidence Society. The book includes ‘‘ over 140 hitherto unpublished 
letters on science and religion, from eminent men of science,’’ and abso- 
lutely rebuts the absurd suggestion of certain so-called Rationalists, who 
insist that men of science are generally opposed to Christianity. The 
letters will be read with interest. Sir George Stokes, one of the 
greatest thinkers of the last generation, wrote: ‘‘ I know of no sound 
‘“ conclusions of science that are opposed to the Christian religion ’’; Lord 
Kelvin wrote: ‘‘ In my opinion, there is no antagonism between the 
“ religion of Jesus Christ and any fact successfully established ’’; Lord 
Rayleigh : ‘‘ Inmy opinion true science and true religion neither are nor 
‘* could be opposed.’’ It is needless to multiply our list ; but all doubters 
should read the book. A work on the religious belief of jurists would be 


of almost equal value. 
* * * 


d 


‘‘The Russian Review ”’ is an interesting volume for this quarter. 
Dr. Peter Struve in a brief opening article dwells on Russia’s task in 
the Balkans. She must infuse into the life of the Near East ‘‘ all the 
‘wealth of Russian economic and intellectual culture,’’ and to do this 
she must possess ‘‘a broad, constructive, and liberal imperialism. A 
‘liberal policy in Russia is not an abstract demand of radical dreamers, 
‘but an imperial necessity, the absence of which threatens Russia with 
‘« dissolution within, and defeat without.’’ M. Basil Alexeyev writes on 
‘‘ The Restoration of the First Romanovs.’’ M. George Afanasyev con- 
cludes his essay on Napoleon and Alexander; M. Alexander Ognev, his 
paper on the Russian Idealist Philosopher, Lea Mikhailovitov Lopatin. 
Mr. Marr Murray, in an interesting paper, points out the passing influence 
on Russian literature of Sterne and Richardson, and the more permanent 
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influence of Byron. He was ‘‘ the father of Russian poetry. It was 
‘* solely due to the influence of his genius that the two greatest poets of 
‘“‘ Russia [Pushkin and Lermontov] were enabled to realise their powers 
“to the full.’? Shakespeare, Scott, and Dickens have had direct and 
indirect influence on Russian literature. But is it likely that the influence 
of Byron will be more permanent in Russia than in England? 

x % * 


In ‘‘Some Prophecies Fulfilled’? (Salvation Army Headquarters, 
Queen Victoria Street, E.C.) the late Commissioner George S. Railton 
(whose sudden death at Cologne on July 20th we note with regret) has 
given to the public ‘‘ the story of our Army’s progress during the year of 
its Founder’s death,’’ its labours in various countries. It is important for 
the public to realise that the death of ‘‘ General ’’ William Booth has in 
no sense checked the activities of the Army. In one sense, no doubt, 
‘‘the first fine, careless rapture’’ of the work has passed into the 
deliberate and elaborate organisation that makes for permanence and 
stability. That was inevitable, and was plain enough in the later years of 
Mr. William Booth’s reign. But with the individual Salvationist the old 
keenness remains, and vast new undertakings are being planned by 
‘‘ General ’’ Bramwell Booth. In his introduction to this Year-book we 
are told of the China campaign and of the memorial to his father, which 
is to consist of a training college for 400 workers. We believe that both 
these enterprises are necessary, wilt make for progress, and deserve the 
financial support of the public. There is a vast field for activity at home 
and abroad, and any relaxation of effort would be a blow to civilisation. 

* * * 


We must draw attention to Sir Henry Lunn’s little book, ‘‘ Retreats 
‘* for the Soul ’’ (Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, price 1s.), a companion 
volume to his book, ‘‘ The Love of Jesus.’’ The book is full of interest, 
and is entirely useful for its purpose, and we may turn to it to learn 
‘‘ The Need,’’ ‘‘ The Promise,’’ ‘‘ The Method ”’ of retreat, and to use 
the selections from A Kempis and others provided for use in retreat or 
periods reserved for meditation. The Bishop of Lincoln has written a 
striking little introduction to the book, in which he says: ‘‘ Iam not sorry 
‘“to find the author inviting his fellow Christians to employ methods of 
‘* devotion and aids to godliness that belong rather to the older tradition. 
‘“ Certain I am that reunion will not be brought about through official 
‘“negotiations or by comparison of title deeds, but rather by the mutual 
‘* yearning of Christian hearts, and our delighted discovery in one another 
‘“ of beauties of method and of character, to which ignorance, or perhaps 
‘“ prejudice had long sealed our eyes.’’ The book is sure to secure a wide 
public. 

* * * 

An anthology of true and pleasant things written about dogs is an 
excellent idea, and Mrs. Marion Chappell’s book, ‘‘ Dogs and Their 
‘“ Masters ’’ (Messrs. Smith, Elder, price 5s. net) will be read and 
treasured by all dog lovers. The book opens with a chapter on ‘‘ Dogs 
‘* in General ’’ (and here Mr. Briton Riviere writes, ‘‘ The better I know 
‘‘ the dog, the more I believe in its moral and intellectual powers ’’), and 
then follow sections dealing with what we may call ‘‘ home-keeping ” 
dogs, from the St. Bernard downwards to the Dachshund, ‘‘ hounds of 
‘“ the chase,’’ “‘ dogs of the gun,”’ “‘ little dogs,’’ and those dear, faithful 
creatures, the nondescripts. The illustrations, coloured and plain, are 
excellent, and altogether here we have a gift-book that will be kept 
at hand, 


THE NEW INSURANCE ACT. 


W HEN Mr. Lloyd George conceived his great scheme, I do not 

doubt that the perplexing difficulties in the way of inclusion 
within the fold of compulsory State Insurance of the many 
miscellaneous and casual callings, on the fringe of the great army 
of well-established workers, suggested a temptation. The easy 
solution would have been to run the pen through all the 
troublesome cases. Even then the great variety and complexity of 
the more systematised British industrial activities would have made 
the work of establishing compulsory National Insurance difficult 
enough. But it is just these troublesome cases which present the 
greatest need for the protection offered by the scheme of State 
Insurance. So, with great courage, he determined to cast his net 
over the whole industrial population. But not without the fullest 
appreciation of the fact that his great endeavour would need the 
closest and most solicitous watching. That has been given to it. 
The new Insurance Act is the result—the first result. My purpose 
is to describe simply what it is designed to accomplish. 

Before I come to that, however, let me shortly review the 
experiences of the first year’s operation of the original Act. I 
confess I am astonished—when I consider its sweeping character, » 
its novelty, its complexity—to find it working so smoothly in so 
short a time. And it is due to all parties concerned that a tribute 
of gratitude should be paid to the spirit of helpfulness and good- 
will which employers, employed, and Friendly Society officials 
have, speaking generally, brought to the work of bringing State 
Insurance into effective operation. In their endeavours they have 
been powerfully seconded by the great administrative capacity and 
striking devotion to the public service displayed by the 
Commissioners. 

Of course, everything isn’t working with the automatic precision 
of the clock at the Greenwich Observatory. In the first place, it 
was not to be expected that in twelve short months the British 
working man would everywhere settle down comfortably to the 
harness of a new compulsion, the most direct and obvious which the 
development of modern civilisation has imposed upon him. He is 
easily the most tractable person in the world, if you will only let 
him alone. And it hasn’t helped that so many people, who ought 
to have known better, have gone about telling him that in this 
matter he ought to have been let alone. However, he will get over 
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all that, just as he got over 1870. There is another circumstance 
which has by no means promoted the popularity of the Act. Apart 
from some six millions of persons who had already joined some 
form of Insurance Fund, it swept into compulsory insurance 
another six or seven millions, to whom the principle of insurance 
was probably quite new; and they don’t yet thoroughly understand 
it. But they’ll soon be talking as if they’d been Friendly Society 
members all their lives. For no class in the community appreciates 
all that mutual help means more fully than the very poor. 

Then again, it is not at all surprising to find Friendly Society 
officials restive under all the new work consequent upon the 
addition of a State side to their hitherto voluntary operations. 
Naturally, they complain about the returns, the forms, the book- 
keeping—all compendiously summarised in the time-honoured 
phrase, ‘‘ Red Tape ’’—which are inevitable if the appropriation of 
public money is to be carefully checked. But custom and experience 
will steadily mitigate much of the onerousness of all this. 

Then there are the doctors. No one, so far as I know, ever 
supposed that by a single decree or a single clause of an Act of 
Parliament you could at once and automatically transform much 
of the private practice of the country into a panel and contract 
system. But notwithstanding the unfortunate controversies that 
have been waged around this aspect of the problem, the new system 
has been, generally speaking, well established, and every day sees 
it more fully realising its purpose. 

Finally, it was patent to everybody interested that it would be 
very difficult, in spite of its elasticity, to adapt the original Act to 
the cases of people casually and intermittently employed so as to 
make it reasonably easy for them to meet the day of need entitled 
to claim the full benefits of the Act. 

All these aspects of the matter presented difficulties which have 
by no means been rendered more susceptible of solution by the 
thoroughly unworthy vendetta against the Act which has been 
persistently carried on by the less scrupulous representatives of 
Toryism in the Press and on the platform. Nevertheless, see what 
has already been achieved. The Act came into operation thirteen 
months ago. With the exception of the Sanatorium Benefit, which 
was receivable as from the beginning, all the other benefits have 
been receivable for seven months. To-day, 13,000,000 of persons 
are members of Approved Societies; 20,000 of them have received 
treatment for consumption, 10,000 in Residential Institutions. 
Week by week 500,000 persons are receiving medical attendance 
and treatment. Week by week 270,000 persons are drawing sick 
pay. Week by week 18,000 persons are receiving Maternity 
Benefit. Since the Sanatorium Benefit began nearly £200,000 has 
been spent on the treatment of persons affected with chest 
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complaints. Since the Medical Benefit began 2} millions of money 
have been spent on medical attendance and treatment. Since the 
Sickness Benefit began another 24 millions of money have been 
distributed in sick pay. Since the Maternity Benefit began 
%#650,000 has been distributed in aid of the women and their 
newly-born offspring. Can the most ardent friend of the Act be 
charged with exaggeration if he says that he is gratified beyond 
expectation at the splendid start which has been made? Can any 
sane Imperialist contemplate the work already done without a 
feeling of patriotic gratitude? So much for what the Daily Mail 
calls “‘ The Hated Act.’’ 

Well, now, the new Act. Its aim is to adjust the machinery at 
the points where experience has shown that adjustment is desirable. 
In the first place, it will be remembered that, under the original Act, 
sickness benefit was on a reduced scale for persons entering 
compulsory insurance over fifty years of age. Any man between 
fifty and sixty, and entering insurance within one year of the 
passing of the original Act, would be eligible for sickness benefit 
at the rate of 7s. a week (instead of 10s.) for a period of twenty-six 
weeks. Any woman, similarly entering, would be eligible for 6s. a 
week (instead of 7s. 6d.). For both men and women similarly 
entering between sixty and sixty-five years of age, the scale of 
sickness benefit was 6s. a week for the first thirteen weeks, and 5s. a 
week for the second thirteen weeks. In all these cases, however, 
the full scale of sickness benefit would apply when 500 weekly 
payments had been made. 

Under the new Act the scale of sickness benefit for all men and 
women over fifty will be the full scale of the original Act, namely, 
10s. a week for twenty-six weeks for men, and 7s. 6d. a week for 
twenty-six weeks for women—together, of course, with eligibility 
for all the other benefits. This change will come into operation 
not later than October 13th next—that is at the beginning of a 
new quarter. The prescription, I may add, that sickness (or 
disablement) benefit ceases in all cases at seventy, remains. 

In the next place, under the original Act, a man aged sixty-five 
or over, on entering insurance, ordinarily paid 4d. (a woman, 3d.) 
a week, the employer paid 3d., the State 2d. In respect of such a 
person no reserve value was credited to his Society, and he was 
eligible only for such benefits as his Society might determine. This 
meant usually that such persons would receive sick pay of, say, 
five or six shillings a week without medical attendance or sick pay 
of 4s. or 4s. 6d. a week with medical attendance. The new Act 
extends full benefits to these people: ‘‘ Provided that a person who 
‘‘is of the age of sixty-five or upwards at the time of entering into 
“insurance shall not be entitled to medical benefit after he attains 
‘‘ the age of seventy unless the number of weekly contributions paid 
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‘‘by or in respect of him exceeds twenty-six.’’ As regards the 
medical benefit the change brought about by the new Act must 
come into operation not later than January 15th next. 

In the next place, it will be remembered, under the original Act, 
an insured person who had fallen into arrears was permitted to 
redeem those arrears by paying up his own and his employer’s back 
contributions—his Society being at liberty, if it so wished, to make 
itself responsible for the employer’s part of the arrears in question. 
Under the new Act the State makes itself in all cases responsible 
for the employer’s part. Thus the man in arrears will only pay up 
his own back contributions. 

Then the new Act declares that maternity benefit shall in every 
case be the mother’s benefit. The original Act treated it “‘as a 
‘benefit for husband.’’ Experience has shown that in a certain 
number of cases-—probably the percentage is very small—this most 
valuable part of the scheme of insurance has been rendered 
nugatory by misapplication of the money by the husband. The 
new Act seeks to remedy this. This is how the matter will now 
stand :— 

‘“ Maternity benefit shall in every case be the mother’s benefit, 
‘““but where the benefit is payable in respect of the husband’s 
““insurance, the wife’s receipt, or his receipt, if authorised by her, 
‘‘on her behalf shall be a sufficient discharge to the society or 
‘‘committee, and, where the benefit is paid to the husband, he 
‘“ shall pay it to the wife, and in subsection (1) of section eighteen 
““of the principal Act for the words ‘ treated as a benefit for her 
“*“ husband, and shall be administered in cash or otherwise by the 
“** approved society of which he is a member’ there shall be 
“* substituted the words ‘ administered in the interests of the mother 
“*“ and child in cash or otherwise by the approved society of which 

the husband is a member.’ ”’ 

At this point let me add that another useful provision of the new 
Act fixes the fee for a Marriage Certificate—which may be required 
in connection with a confinement claim—at 1s. At present such a 
certificate usually costs about 3s. 7d. 

Again, if an insured British girl marries an alien, she ceases to 
be a British subject, and therefore comes under the restricted benefit 
provision of Section 45 of the original Act. The new Act removes 
the disability, from an insurance point of view, thus imposed upon 
a woman marrying an alien. And while discussing the 
provisions of the new Act affecting women, I may add that in future 
there must be at least one woman on every Sub-Committee formed 
by an Insurance Committee for dealing with the administration of 
any benefit—in my judgment a most salutary and helpful provision. 

Again, the new Act makes a valuable extension of the powers of 
the original Act in the matter of the payment of the travelling 
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expenses of members of Insurance Committees. Not only may 
travelling expenses be paid in the future, but an Insurance 
Committee may pay to its members ‘‘ subsistence allowance and 
““ compensation for loss of remunerative time ’’ in accordance with 
a scheme prepared by the Committee and approved by the 
Insurance Commissioners. Power is further taken in the new Act 
to draw upon public funds, if necessary, to meet the cost of this 
new charge up toan aggregate of £30,000 a year. 

I come now to the cases of the persons working for very low 
wages. Under the original Act a person over twenty-one and 
receiving not more than 1s. 6d. a day pays nothing towards 
insurance. A person receiving daily between 1s. 6d. and 2s. pays 
a penny a week. A person receiving daily between 2s. and 2s. 6d. 
a day pays threepence a week. In these cases the 7d. a week 
necessary for enjoyment of the full benefits of the Act is made up 
by heavier contributions from the employer together with an 
additional penny a week from the State in the two earlier cases 
under reference. Section 23 of the new Act empowers the 
Commissioners by special order so to fix the respective rates of 
contributions of employers and employed as to secure more 
generally to persons on very low rates of wages the advantages 
designed for them in the Second Schedule of the original Act. This 
section should prove of great value to outworkers, to certain classes 
of workers in the textile industry, and to agricultural labourers in 
districts where low rates of wages prevail. 

And while I am dealing with this class of workpeople—for whom 
the original Act fixed reduced rates of contributions—it may be 
worth mentioning that the new Act, in Section 32, provides that 
‘‘if any employer deducts, or attempts to deduct, from the wages 
‘* or other remuneration of an employed contributor the whole or 
‘“any part of the employer’s contribution, as defined in the Second 
‘* Schedule of the principal Act, he shall be guilty of a contravention 
‘of the provisions of Part I. of the principal Act ’’—the penalty 
being a fine, on summary conviction, not exceeding £ 10. 

As regards arrears, the new Act makes a far-reaching change. 
It repeals the provisions of the original Act, which fixes the scale 
of reduced benefit when in arrear, and empowers the Commissioners 
to frame a scheme under which persons in arrears will be liable to 
such suspension or reduction of benefit as may be prescribed, “‘ so, 
‘however, that any such reduction or suspension of benefit shall 
‘‘ be approximately equivalent to the value of the loss occasioned 
‘* by the failure to pay the contributions in arrear.’’ I do not doubt 
that this provision will enable the Commissioners to excogitate a 
scheme which will work administratively more smoothly and be 
more advantageous to the insured persons than the fixed statutory 
prescriptions of the original Act. 
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Useful changes have been made, too, in the original Act in the 
matter of the method of calculating the three waiting days before 
sickness benefit becomes receivable. The original Act says that 
sickness benefit is to commence ‘“‘ from the fourth day’ after the 
insured person is rendered incapable of work. The new Act 
substitutes the words ‘‘ on the fourth day.’’ This simply clears up 
an ambiguity. But the new Act does more. It provides that if 
Sunday is a day on which the insured person would otherwise have 
worked, then it is to count as one of the three waiting days. This is 
a fair decision, and will leave the Approved Societies in no doubt 
on the point as to whether in a particular case Sunday is or is not 
to be counted as one of the three waiting days. 

Space fails me to deal with a number of other interesting 
provisions in the new Act. But I cannot close this statement 
without calling attention to the very important provision it makes 
for the more effective treatment of the problem of casual and inter- 
mittent employment. Here we touch one of the most difficult, if 
not indeed the most difficult, of the many difficult problems which 
confront the legislator anxious to initiate a scheme of compulsory 
State Insurance. It is so difficult that, as I have said, Mr. Lloyd 
George might well have been tempted to throw up his hands in 
despair and exempt this class of labour altogether. He would have 
been spared no end of trouble. But then, he would have failed to 
attempt ministration where ministration is most sorely needed. He 
chose the bolder course, and not without a measure of success 
beyond probably his own expectation. In a number of localities, 
Liverpool and South Wales notably, it has been found possible so 
to adapt the provisions of the original Act as to enable the casual 
labourer to keep eligible for benefit without very great hardship. 
What is quite clear is this. No one hard and fast scheme can be 
made applicable to the needs of all localities or all industries of the 
character now under reference. The plan which meets the case of 
the dock labourer will probably be found to be quite inapplicable to 
the case of the charwoman, or the jobbing gardener. You must 
have variety; you must have elasticity. 

The new Act, therefore, contains a general empowering section. 
Under it the Commissioners may by Special Order frame schemes 
applicable to particular industries and particular localities. Sucha 
scheme may make provision as to the amount of the contributions, 
and prescribe the method of their collection. With this proviso, 
‘that the employer’s contributions shall not exceed 6d. nor the 
“‘employed contributor’s contributions 4d. (or in the case of a 
“woman 3d.) in any week, nor, if the contributions are payable 
“day by day, shall the employed contributor’s contribution for 
“‘any day exceed one penny.”’ 

Armed with these powers the.Commissioners will go to work. 
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They will patiently, sympathetically, circumspectly, consult all 
interests and see whether they cannot so adapt the general scheme 
of the original Act as to make it more easily possible for thé casual 
labourer to continue eligible, should the necessity arise, to receive 
the benefits of the scheme of National Insurance. After consulta- 
tion and conference—and, I hope, general agreement as to the lines 
to be followed—they will give due notice to the locality concerned 
of their intention to make an Order. Thereafter full opportunity 
for criticism, objection, and even ultimate cancellation of the Order 
by Parliament, will be afforded. 

I look with great hope and expectation to the result of the 
exercise of these new powers. I want to see the schemes 
made under them preventing the practice of compelling a 
poor worker to have to stamp a card with 7d. to get a day’s 
work—an injustice which, as already said, the new Act seeks 
to provide against in Section 32. I want to meet the case of a poor 
worker who has to pay at least 4d., even though he may only get a 
day or two of work in the week which for Insurance purposes the 
4d. covers. I want, if at all possible, so to adapt the provisions 
of the original Act as to make it less difficult for some of these poor 
people to realise the full benefits of Insurance. And with the cordial 
co-operation and good-will of all parties concerned—and these in 
the name of acommon humanity we are entitled to claam—I believe 
these ends can be achieved. 

So much for the new Act. It will goto its mission with the good- 
will of all men who love their country. That it is only the first of a 
series of amending measures is probably true enough. German 
experience, at any rate, justifies the suggestion. We are already 
commissioned by Parliament to review the case of the Deposit 
Contributor next year. And as time goes on experience will 
probably show us that here and there this great and complex piece 
of State machinery needs further adjustment, further modification 
in detail. Already the controversies of the earlier discussions are 
fading into the background; and men’s minds are turning from the 
barren wastes of mere partisan denunciation to the more fruitful 
field of friendly suggestion and advice. It igs beginning to dawn 
upon even the most irreconcilable that compulsory State Insurance 
is as inevitable and established a feature of our social system as, for 
instance, compulsory education. That being so, we shall all soon 
be in friendly rivalry as to the best way to make the thing, in all 
its thousand details, a more effective instrument for good. So may 


it be. 
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THE .LAND OF) THE EAGLE. 


HE real Albanian postage stamp is to be engraved with the 
head of Skanderbeg, for whose lamented death about the time 
of our Wars of the Roses men and women still wear a long black 
fringe of mourning upon their jackets. But until that is ready, 
the Provisional Government at Avlona has roughly obliterated the 
Sultan’s familiar emblem with the print of a large two-headed 
eagle, and under the eagle stands the word ‘‘ Shqipenia.’’ That 
is the Gheg or Northern form of the Albanian’s name for his 
country ; but you may use the Tosk form of ‘‘ Shkyiperia’’ if you 
like, provided you insist on making the first syllable sound like 
‘‘shkip.’’ For the word embodies ‘‘ Shkipon,’’ an eagle, and 
means “‘ the Eagle’s Land,’’ however it is spelt. Spelling, indeed, 
is not an Albanian’s strongest point, for the first serious attempt 
to write his language lies hardly outside living memory, and the 
Turks did their best to prevent him from concocting even a decent 
alphabet, it being one of the old Sultan’s diplomatic principles to 
keep Albanians ignorant, just as slave-owners keep their watch- 
dogs ferocious. 

From Scutari in the north to the southern port of Avlona, the 
flag of the black eagle on a scarlet ground now flies, except that 
on the height of the old Venetian citadel at Scutari itself the flags 
of five Powers (Russia for the time standing aloof so as not to 
hurt the feelings of her pet little parasite, Montenegro)—the five 
flags flutter side by side along a crossbar, like washing on a 
clothes-line.' The questions before the new State during its first 
months of life were: (1) How much further their eagle would fly, 
north-east from Scutari, and south, south-east, and east from 
Avlona; and (2) how would those other flags behave themselves ? 

Hitherto, the jurisdiction of the five flags has been limited to a 
circle of about six miles round Scutari, which is pretty much the 
same as if the London police were instructed never to pursue a 
criminal outside the four-mile radius. Within those limits, 
Admiral Burney, as senior officer among the Admirals, has done 
what he could, supported by 300 of the West Yorks, who have 
taken turns with German, Austrian, French, and Italian sailors at 
sentry-go, and the maintenance of “law and order,’”’ remaining 
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imperturbable, ironic, and patronisingly good-natured towards the 
‘““natives,’’ as our soldiers always are. The British, from the 
Admiral downwards, have made themselves very popular. They 
have strengthened a cheering, if rather pathetic, belief held by 
ail Balkan peoples, and especially by Albanians—a persistent 
belief in British justice and disinterested Quixoticism. It is due, 
I suppose, chiefly to traditions of Byron, and (in Greece, Bulgaria, 
and Montenegro) of Gladstone; but in Albania it has lately been 
revived by Sir Edward Grey’s speech last April in defence of her 
liberties, and by the devoted example of Miss Edith Durham and 
one or two other English women and men, who have laboured for 
the same cause. 

But the Admiral’s limited task has long been completed. 
Having arranged his patrols, and organised a mounted gendarmerie 
of mixed Catholics and Moslems, he did what he could for order, 
where, in fact, no disorder existed. Having cleared out the 
Montenegrins who clung to the post and telegraph office in 
Scutari, and to the custom-house at its port of Medua, he averted 
the last threat of danger from that degenerating race, distinguished 
even among the ‘‘ Liberators’’ for their greed and cruelty. So 
nothing remained but to await orders, and try to maintain agree- 
ment among the representatives of Powers habituated to rivalry 
and intrigue. The men, meanwhile, beguiled the weary days with 
football, putting an ancient roundshot, and racing four-footed 
things under the burning heat, while off the mouth of the Boyana 
a dozen warships enlivened the barren sea with the unending flow 
of chatter that sailors keep up all day and night with flags or 
flashes. 

But when this article appears, I suppose a change will have 
come. Orders have arrived, and where representatives of five 
Powers found it difficult enough to agree within a six-mile radius, 
representatives of six Powers (Russia being now included), together 
with one thrown in for Albania, are to agree about the govern- 
ment of the whole country. ‘‘ Whatever happens, preserve us 
““from an International Commission of the Powers!’’ sighed 
one of the Admirals, knowing by experience what a Commission 
means. Yet there is to be an International Commission, with some 
sort of a Prince to be stuck at the top in five months, and both 
Albania, the Prince, and the Commissioners deserve our prayers. 

But we will now speak of the Albanian eagle itself, rather than 
of the eagles, lions, and other creatures of prey which have set 
themselves to watch over its callow youth. The choice of an 
eagle as a national emblem is common. Russians, Germans, 
Austrians, French, and even Americans have chosen it, with two 
heads or one, and usually “‘spread.’’ It is so common that we 
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need not assume it to imply any special degree of savagery, any 
doubly strong proclivity to barbaric rapine. Nor does the 
Albanian’s reputation need to be more rapacious than it is. When 
I speak well of Albanians, I am usually mocked with Byron’s lines 
about ‘‘the mildest manner’d man that ever scuttled ship or cut 
‘‘a throat.’? They were originally applied to a Greek, not an 
Albanian, but still I think it was first to Byron that Albania’s 
evil fame was due. He himself knew hardly anything of the 
country. He went to Janina, which counted as Albanian then, 
but beyond that he only penetrated two days’ ride as far as Tepelen, 
south-east of Avlona. There he saw the semi-barbaric court of 
Ali Pasha’s ‘‘summer palace,’’ whose ruins now pile the cliffs 
with stones, and he went no further. But our great-grandfathers 
knew Childe Harold by heart, and such lines as ‘‘ The wild 
** Albanian, kirtled to his knee,’’ and ‘‘ Fierce are Albania’s 
‘‘ children,’’ established a conception like an article of faith, though 
only a fraction of Albanians are ‘“‘kirtled,’’ the rest wearing 
tight or loose trousers down to the ankles, and Albania’s children 
being, I believe, hardly more fierce than other people’s. Readers of 
Childe Harold did not notice the more accurate letter that 
Byron sent his mother from Préveza in 1809. There he wrote :— 


‘*T like the Albanians much; they are not all Turks; some 
tribes are Christians. But their religion makes little difference 
in their manner or conduct. They are esteemed the best troops 
in the Turkish service. I lived on my route two days at once, 
and three days again in a barrack at Salora, and never found 
soldiers so tolerable. . . . I have had nothing stolen, and 
was always welcome to their provisions and milk. Not a week 
ago an Albanian chief, after helping us out of the Turkish galley 
in her distress, feeding us, and lodging my suite, refused any 
compensation but a written paper stating that I was well received; 
and when I pressed him to accept a few sequins, ‘ No,’ he replied, 
‘I wish you to love me, not to pay me.’ ”’ 


‘“These are barbaric virtues,’’ cry the partisans of civilised 
Montenegrins, Servians, and Greeks, whose declared purpose 
before the recent war it was to swallow up Albania between them. 
““Very well,’? one must answer; ‘‘ we are only sorry that your 
““ civilisation has lost them.’’ It reminds one of a passage in a 
book of Miss Durham’s, published eight years ago*; while among 
a rarely visited tribe near Elbasan, she was discussing the blood- 
feud or vendetta—the wild justice that often lays a curse upon 
Albanian families and tribes :— 


*The Burden of the Balkans, p. 286. In my journeys to and fro through Central 
and South Albania last June and July, I had the great advantage of Miss Durham’s 
companionship, as I had for part of my time in Northern Albania two years ago. 
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““* You think in England you are civilised, and can teach us,’ 
said someone passionately to me. ‘I tell you there is no one here 
that would commit crimes such as are found in London. There 
you can find men who live by selling the honour of women. This 
has been printed in your own newspapers. You have no feeling 
of honour. How do you punish such a man? You make him 
pay money and put him in prison! You let him live, and he is 
a disgrace to humanity. Bah! we would shoot him like a wild 
beast! . . . You have had all the advantages of education 
and civilisation for years, and this is what you do. But you call 
us savages because we shoot people!’ ”’ 


Only last month the enemies of Albanian freedom were 
denouncing them as. ‘‘ wild caterans,’’ ‘‘ barbarians,’? and 
““savages.’’ And another trick they have for imposing upon public 
opinion is to mix the Moslem Albanians up with ‘‘ Turks,’’ just 
as the Greeks claim the Greek-Church or Orthodox Albanians of 
the south as people of their own race. In the passage quoted 
above, Byron unconsciously fell into the same mistake, when he 
said that the Albanians “‘are not all Turks,’’ evidently meaning 
*“Moslems.’’ But it is strange that so young a man, Staying in the 
country for so short a time, should have discerned the truth that 
““ their religion makes little difference in their manner or conduct.”’ 
All who know the people intimately will agree. To quote Miss 
Durham again* :— 


‘* In the face of a common foe, Moslems and Christian Albanians 
unite. Some nations have a genius for religion. The Albanians, 
as arace, are singularly devoid of it. Their Mohammedanism and 
their Christianity sit but lightly upon them.”’ 


Writing of the Albanians in his admirable book on Macedonia, 
Mr. Brailsford said much the same. It is true, he knew only the 
eastern frontiers from the Dibra valley through Ochrida to Koritza, 
where he was organising the relief fund we raised after the Turkish 
massacres of 1903, but he quotes from a manuscript secretly put 
into hig hands by an Albanian patriot: — 


““* You may see in Albania to-day that men are ranged and 
ranked and valued not according to their creed, their age, or their 
birth, but according to the depth of their patriotic feelings. To 
Albanian patriots, creeds and ranks are senseless and obsolete 
inventions ; in their view the highest nobility and the best religion 
is to love and write and cultivate their tongue and their nationality.’ 
Nor is this quaint and enthusiastic language exaggerated (Mr. 
Brailsford goes on); I have seen an official in the Turkish hierarchy, 
a Moslem Albanian of good family, publicly embracing a Christian 
peasant, and the tie between them was simply the prohibited cult 
of their common language.’ t 

* Ibid, p. 204. 
+ Macedonia, by H. N. Brailsford, p. 26r. 
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Every kind of prohibition and suppression, whether of language, 
political ideals, or religion, forms the strongest possible bond, and 
for true comradeship no other army can equal the noble army of 
martyrs. Far down in central Albania I have lately met wandering 
men and women who sought new homes, having escaped the 
forcible baptism which the Orthodox Montenegrins were imposing 
upon Moslems and Catholics alike along the northern frontiers 
they had seized. The alternative to summary conversion was 
flogging, ruin, or even death, and the zealots of Orthodoxy, like 
other political and religious persecutors all the world over, could 
plead that their victims were in reality only torturing themselves 
by refusing compliance with the true faith. If that missionary 
system is continued in the north, and further developed by 
Orthodox Serbs and Greeks upon the eastern and southern 
frontiers, it is certain that religious passion will be kindled among 
the Catholics of the north and the Moslems elsewhere, and then 
religious differences may supplant the love of race. That is, 
perhaps, one of the objects of the Orthodox ‘‘ Liberators,’’ for it 
would suit them very well. But up tothe present, Byron’s observa- 
tion of a century ago holds true: Mohammedanism in Albania 
makes little difference in manner or conduct. 

For one thing, a large number of the Moslems, and these 
the most influential, belong to the Bektashi sect, mild and puritan 
heretics, whom one might roughly compare with the Quakers 
of Christianity. For another thing, even the ordinary Moslems 
seem never to forget that their fathers were Christian, and that 
under the Turkish suzerainty they adopted Islam without difficulty 
but without conviction. Now that the Turkish rule is removed, 
large numbers will most probably return of their own accord to 
some Christian belief. In many Moslem districts a substratum 
of Christianity continues, and on occasion the peasants fall back 
upon it. In some tribes the children have the name of a Christian 
saint for separate use, in addition to their Moslem name. In the 
northern mountains of ‘“‘ High Albania,’’ where there was a good 
Catholic priest, I have seen the Moslems of neighbouring villages 
come to him as a matter of course for advice, doctoring, or 
assistance, while Moslem mothers would lay their sick children 
under the altar in the church, so that no possible chance of curing 
them might be lost. Almost equally significant was the fine 
welcome given to Mr. Erickson, the American Protestant mis- 
sionary, when we arrived together in Elbasan last June. During 
their occupation in the winter, the Serbs drove him and his 
family from the town with the utmost ignominy, not so much 
because he was a Protestant, as because he was known as a friend of 
Albanians. As we rode through the bazaar, the people ran from 
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almost every shop, embracing him, rubbing their cheeks against his 
in Albanian fashion, and showing every sign of joy. Elbasan is 
Moslem almost toa man, almost to a woman, but what did religious 
differences matter when they were welcoming one who was their 
friend, who had learnt their language, conversed with them in 
their homes, cured their sicknesses, and, best of all, opened a real 
Albanian school for their children? 

Unless it is enflamed by the Slav and Greek persecution of their 
fellow-countrymen across the new frontiers, there is little to fear 
from religious fanaticism among Albanians. And the partisans 
of Slavs and Greeks will be wise if they say no more about the 
*“ barbarism ’’ and “‘ savagery’ of Albanians compared with the 
sweetness and urbanity of those to whose mercies they would 
entrust them. There are some things that come home to roost. I 
have no wish to rake up atrocities, but I believe that of all the 
hideous deeds perpetrated in the Balkans since last October, none 
has surpassed in horror the filthy crimes committed by Monte- 
negrins upon the Albanians, whom they had promised to 
““deliver,’’ in the districts of Gusinje, Plava, and Vuthai, along 
the northern frontier, and in the Albanian parts of the Kossovo 
vilayet. The full tale of those abominations will never be counted, 
but enough is known, and, indeed, the Montenegrins make no 
secret of their prowess as mutilating butchers. 

As to Serbs and Greeks, I will here give only three instances 
of their superior civilisation. At Kroja, Skanderbeg’s old citadel 
in central Albania, the Serbs, in vengeance for the murder of one 
of their number by a highwayman, collected fifty men and three 
women at random from the roads and hanged them. At Pekin, a 
small place on the track between Durazzo and Elbasan, owing to 
opposition from a single outpost, they similarly collected between 
fifty and a hundred men from the villages (the exact number was 
never known) shut them in a Bey’s house, which they used as a 
prison, butchered them all at night, and buried them in a long 
trench, which I saw. After the Greeks entered Janina, they invited 
chief men from the large Albanian district of Chamaria, which lies 
along the coast opposite Corfu almost down to Préveza, to come 
to the city for a conference. Seventy-two set out. I have seen a 
list of their names and villages. They never arrived. They were 
seen no more. On the road they were murdered in cold blood 
by Greeks in uniforms, chiefly Cretan volunteers. 

So let us hear no more from Greek and Slav partisans, who, 
without the smallest personal knowledge of the country, denounce 
Albanians as “‘ caterans,”’ ‘‘ savages,’’ and ‘‘ barbarians.’’ In the 
north the bloodstained hands of Montenegro are clutching two of 
the five Catholic tribes of Albanian mountaineers or Maltsori. 
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They are clutching the border tribes of Hoti and Gruda, who have 
now taken up arms rather than submit to their hereditary foes. In 
the centre the Serbsare reported still to keep their outposts along the 
course of the Drin, and far into the Mirdite country. In the south, 
the Greeks still hold the rich Albanian town and plain of Koritza 
with a strong garrison, and have outposts extended through the 
ancient ruined city of Muscopol as far as the huge square rock above 
the Tomoritza valley, at the foot of the great mountain Tomor, only 
one day’s ride from Berat. So it was when I was there in July, 
and no change has been reported since, though Koritza and all this 
region has been assigned to Albania by the decision of the Powers. 

In the neighbourhood of the frontiers, therefore, where the grip 
of the land-grabbing ‘‘ Liberators’’ fell, I found murder, misery, 
persecution, and secret murmurs of revolt. The devastation is 
probably worst around Scutari and among the Maltsori moun- 
taineers. Many fresh villages have there been laid waste by 
Montenegrins and Serbs during the war, and, besides, the Catholic 
Maltsori tribes had not recovered from the destruction wrought by 
the Turkish army after the attempted rebellion of 1911. The 
hunger and poverty in many parts of the north are now most 
pitiable. But away from the disputed frontiers, beyond the 
‘‘civilising influences ’’ of Slav or Greek, the country has lately 
enjoyed a tranquillity and contentment unknown for centuries. It 
seems a paradox to call Albania an oasis of peace in the bloody 
desert of the Balkans, but, like other paradoxes, it is true. 
Throughout the length and breadth of the land we found perfect 
tranquillity—expectation, uncertainty of the future, but tranquillity. 

On this point there was no variation in the accounts that reached 
us from every side. Scutari, unhappily, remained cut off for the 
time from the rest of the country by the presence of the international 
representatives. But in the other townships, such as Alessio, 
Kroja, Tirana, Elbasan, Durazzo, Berat, and Fieri, some man of 
repute, in whom people felt confidence, had gathered round him 
other proved and trustworthy persons to form a kind of “* local 
“government.’’ At one place the leader was a Franciscan priest; 
at another a Catholic tribal chief who, having lost house, flocks, 
wealth, and all to the Serbs, maintained his natural dignity in a 
barn; at another a Moslem Pasha, a devout and merciful Rektashi; 
at another an old Moslem sage, who had long been judge of the 
district. Up to now, the Turkish system of law has been roughly 
followed, because there is no other, except the ancestral customs 
acknowledged in the northern mountains. But punishments to 
match the crime are sometimes invented, and at Elbasan I saw 
two fig stealers march round the bazaar with the figs hung in 
strings round their necks—a better deterrent than the subsequent 
beating. 
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If philosophic Anarchists wanted an object-lesson in their 
doctrine, they should hasten to Albania now. The people are 
living in a state of almost angelic Anarchy—a state towards which 
we may hope all mankind will gradually converge as we become 
less and less lower than the angels. There is no centralised 
government to impose its domination, unless one may call the 
council at Avlona centralised, though it certainly exercises no 
domination. Beyond a few local gendarmes, there are no 
officials to justify their salaries by perpetual interference and 
hard-set regulations. Each district or community is freely 
managed by well-known people of approved character, in whom 
the rest have confidence. At one place a notorious scoundrel 
was assassinated for assaults on women, and by the custom 
of blood-feud his next-of-kin shot the assassin. If that is to 
be called a serious crime—and I do not deny that the 
assassin did not deserve his fate—it was the only serious crime 
we heard of during our long journey. 

No one would claim that the Albanians are more like angels than 
other people; but if they can live thus at peace among themselves 
without the paraphernalia of ordinary governments, it does at least 
disprove the common charge of bloodthirstiness and savagery. 
Like most other people, the Albanians only want to be allowed to 
sow and reap in peace; to tend their sheep and cattle safely; to 
manufacture the clothes and implements and pretty things of daily 
use, and sell them for a price; to make love, feed children, and be 
buried with decency. Of course, like all manly people, they will 
do their best to overthrow or kill the oppressor, when oppression 
becomes intolerable. But in battle, murder, and sudden death 
they seem to me to take no greater delight than the rest of us. 
If they have any special delight, it appears to be in trade, and 
in the acquisition of knowledge. In Egypt, in Roumania, in the 
Albanian colonies in Italy and near Athens, or in the Greek 
islands—wherever they have escaped from the trammels of Turkish 
apathy and misrule—they prosper exceedingly as merchants, 
artisans, and in the professions. It is well known that, even in 
Turkey itself, whenever the casual visitor used to praise the Turk 
for being ‘‘such a gentleman,’’ ‘‘such a splendid and honest 
‘* fellow,’’ it was almost always an Albanian that he praised. 

Their zeal for knowledge, and their belief in its omnipotence, 
may seem a little pathetic to us, who have talked so long about educa- 
tion. I have found that zeal among other rather primitive peoples, 
and it has always seemed rather pathetic; but among Albanians 
it is even exaggerated, partly perhaps because the Turkish 
despotism rigorously prohibited Albanian schools. It is a proof 
of this zeal that, wherever possible, the people have readily 
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availed themselves of the Austrian, Italian, and Greek schools, 
maintained by those nations for political objects. In Koritza, for 
example, nearly all the children have gone to Greek schools, and 
have mastered the difficult Greek language, so that the town is 
largely bilingual. That is one of the reasons why the Greeks, 
long foreseeing this result, have, in spite of the Powers, established 
a large garrison there, and claimed the right to remain in that 
Albanian district. Nor can one deny the success of the Greek 
propaganda by church and school. A large part of what was counted 
as Southern Albania in Byron’s time is now completely Hellenised, 
and if Albania had not become independent, the process might have 
continued. Between Greeks and Albanians there is not the violent 
antipathy that exists between Albanians and Slavs. Perhaps the 
races spring from the same prehistoric stock. At all events, they 
have many characteristics in common, although the Albanians 
have hitherto preserved the more primitive—or must we say 
‘‘ barbaric ’’ ?—advantages of honesty and fidelity to promise. 

The new little State, only saved from destruction by the 
strategic necessities of the two Adriatic Powers, is now faced with 
all the problems of civilisation, and is painfully eager to confront 
them. Concessions will be granted. A railway will run along 
the coast from Scutari to Avlona, with a branch line from Durazzo 
through Elbasan to Ochrida and Monastir; and perhaps another 
branch from Alessio up the Drin valley (a difficult country) to 
Prisrend. Coal mines will be exploited near Koritza, and in the 
mountains east of Berat, where I saw the coal cropping out on the 
surface. The vast forests of Avlona oak along the coast will be 
exploited. The asphalte now exported by a French company at 
Avlona (I believe the only existing concession) will rise in value. 
The great sulphur springs near Kroja will become a health resort, 
and the rustic mosque where the sick now hang their offerings will 
be replaced by a hotel. For the first time hotels will appear in the 
country. Pleasure-steamers will ply on Lake Ochrida. Wealthy 
sportsmen will kill boars for fun round Durazzo. Mountaineers 
will climb Mount Tomer, and disturb the ancient gods of Greece 
still seated in retirement there. Restaurants with marble tables will 
be opened under the great cypresses at Tirana. Already they are 
establishing a brothel in Scutari. 

To avail itself of civilisation’s flooding tide, the country will 
need a Government. When I spoke of angelic Anarchy under 
local councils, I was not forgetting the ‘‘ Provisional Govern- 
‘““ment’’ under Ismail Kemal at Avlona. It would be easy to 
scoff at that little body of Albanians who assemble daily in a 
ramshackle house upon the sand, and call each other ‘‘ Minister 
“‘of War,’’ ‘‘ Minister of Foreign Affairs,’? ‘‘ Minister of 
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*“Finance,’’ and soon. Asa matter of fact, they are sensible and 
honest men, devoting themselves to their country’s service without 
much prospect of thanks. Buttheir limits are very narrow. Distance 
keeps them almost unknown and unrecognised in Scutari and the 
north. They succeed in collecting a revenue, organising a post and 
gendarmerie, and satisfying complaints; but their powers are 
necessarily limited. They are ‘‘ Provisional.’? Their chosen 
duty is to mark time and keep things steady till the Powers 
are at leisure to arrange the future. It may be that even 
this duty is already fulfilled, and they are superseded by the new 
““ International Commission,’’ of which we spoke. I should have 
thought, in the present tranquillity, they could have built up a quite 
sufficient Government for themselves. But throughout the country 
I noticed that hesitation, self-distrust, and dependence upon higher 
authority which are the curse bequeathed to all subject races by 
Empires, whether good or bad. 

And so, like the Israelites, the Albanians clamour for a King to 
rule over them, as though kingship had brought nothing but 
blessing on Greece, Bulgaria, Servia, and Montenegro. They will 
have a Prince. ‘‘ A Prince is indispensable,’’ Ismail Kemal kept 
repeating to me. Unhappily, a primitive belief in ‘‘ blood royal ”’ 
still subsists, and in demanding a Prince the Albanians have a 
vision of a magical creature, beautiful, charming, wise, intellectual, 
just, merciful, temperate, courageous, lighter-footed than the fox, 
and rich beyond the dreams of fairyland. Well, the Powers have 
promised them a real Prince at the end of the next five months, and 
one can only hope he will be something like that. 


Henry W. NEVINSON. 


VOL. CIV. 


NEW PHASES OF THE BALKAN QUESTION. 


T ‘HE peace of Bucharest, whatever may be thought of its prospects 

of permanence, will ‘always remain a landmark in the 
diplomatic history of the Balkan Peninsula. For it brings toa close 
the long era of tutelage exercised by the Great Powers over the 
reviving Christian States, and affords fresh proof of the fact that 
the latter are well able to manage their own affairs without outside 
interference. The resulting gain is so great as almost to outweigh, 
in the eyes of many friends of the Balkans, certain serious 
blemishes on the scheme of partition. 

The calm which may be expected to follow ten months of military 
activity will serve to emphasise the thoroughness with which 
recent events have forced the Western world to revise its judgment 
of all the Balkan States. Not the least disturbing factor in the 
situation is the complete miscalculation of the best judges as to the 
relative value of the rival nations, and therefore as to the probable 
issue of both wars. The well-known caricatures of Simplicissimus 
and Die Muskete, in which the Balkan peoples and their rulers 
figure as vermin-haunted desperadoes, represents fairly accurately 
the opinion of the man in the street throughout Central Europe; 
while the theories of von der Goltz Pasha and his pupils—admirable 
in themselves, but never converted into practice—led official 
Germany to overestimate the strength of Turkey. Further west 
there was an equal lack of perspective and proportion. Senti- 
mentalists accepted Bulgaria at her own estimate, and were satisfied 
with the superficial theory that the Thessalian rout of 1897 and the 
Belgrade regicide of 1903 were typical of Greece and Servia. The 
sympathies so long extended to the Young Turks and the false 
estimate of their aims and policy are too notorious to require more 
than a passing reference. The ease with which Bulgaria asserted 
her independence in 1908—due, above all, to King Ferdinand’s 
brilliant diplomacy—the futility and humiliation of Servian policy 
during the Bosnian crisis, and the scandals of the Greek Military 
League—all this helped to stereotype the false estimates then in 
vogue, and to conceal from view the remarkable change which was 
already taking place beneath the surface. 

Even among the Balkan States themselves the same fatal 
lack of perspective can be clearly traced. None of the four 
allies were prepared for such a decisive result, and had 
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cynically laid their plans on the assumption that their action 
would inevitably provoke universal war. Had Servia not 
greatly underrated her own powers, she would never have 
concluded the treaty of alliance in its actual form. Had 
Bulgaria not despised the Servian army as a fighting machine, she 
would never have forgotten the warning of Karavelov that the only 
road to Monastir leads through Pirot and Nish. Had Roumania 
not underestimated Bulgaria’s military resources and anticipated 
her defeat at the hands of the Turks, she would probably have 
insisted upon an immediate revision of frontier as the price of her 
neutrality. Had Austria-Hungary been properly served by her 
diplomacy and her Press, she would not have twice backed the 
wrong horse and alienated a State which had been her faithful 
vassal for a whole generation. Had Russia not been hypnotised by 
the catchword of Panslavism, she would not have relied upon a 
telegram from the Czar to induce two peoples to abandon interests 
which each regarded as vital. The peace of Bucharest will, it is to be 
hoped, relegate to the dust-heap these and similar misconceptions 
regarding the Near East; and Europe will gradually realise the 
simple fact that the Balkan States have grown up and are no longer 
amenable to outside influence, except in so far as such influence 
runs parallel to their own well-considered interests. 

The rapid collapse of Bulgaria in the second war would not have 
caused such surprise abroad, if in such Press reports as appeared 
last winter a due balance had been struck between the relative 
importance of the Thracian and Macedonian campaigns. For 
many weeks public opinion was allowed to assume that the battles 
of Kirk Kilisse, Liile Burgas, and Tchorlu were the three decisive 
events of the whole war, and that any other operations elsewhere 
than in Thrace were of quite secondary importance. It was only 
very gradually and partially that the true facts began to transpire ; 
and even to-day it is not generally realised that the Bulgarian 
General Staff, for strategic reasons, magnified frontier skirmishes 
into an imaginary battle before the fall of Kirk Kilisse, and that 
the battle of Tchorlu only existed in the imagination of certain 
enterprising correspondents. No fair-minded critic would seek to 
deny that the Bulgarian victory at Lille Burgas was due not only 
to the breakdown of the Turkish system, but to the valour and élan 
of the Bulgarian soldiery; but so far from being decisive, in any 
real sense of the word, it was one of the most striking instances of 
wasted opportunity in recent military history. Noattempt whatever 
was made to cut off the retreat of the Turks (though a determined 
pursuit might have annihilated their whole army), and the 
Bulgarian army allowed seventeen days to elapse before resuming 
hostilities before Tchataldja. The three days’ battle which then 
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ensued is admitted by all military critics to have been a Bulgarian 
defeat, and was at least decisive in the sense that it prevented the 
entry of King Ferdinand into Constantinople. Meanwhile, the 
Servian campaign was from first to last crowned with complete 
success. The battle of Kumanovo was during the first day as hotly 
contested as any during the whole war, and was won by a com- 
bination of good gunnery and hard fighting. There is no doubt 
that the Turkish plan was to crush the Crown Prince’s army before 
it could unite with that of General Jankovitch, and then to push on 
through Egri Palanka to Sofia, thus threatening the Bulgarians 
from the rear and paralysing their whole action in Thrace. The 
final destruction of this design may fairly be claimed as one of the 
decisive events of the war. The Servian operations in the Sandjak 
were, of course, conducted on a smaller scale, but deserve attention, 
owing to the difficulties of terrain; while the double march of the 
Drina and Shumadia armies* across the roadless and snow-swept 
Albanian mountains is regarded by many critics as a military 
exploit unequalled in its own way since Napoleon’s famous passage 
of the Alps. The flanking movement at Prilep and the frontal 
attack upon the Turkish position at Bakurna Gumna gave a fore- 
taste of the qualities displayed by the Servian infantry at the battle 
of Monastir, where élan, strategy, and artillery fire contributed 
almost equally to the final victory. By the end of November the 
Servians had overrun nut merely Macedonia, but the whole of 
Northern Albania, and were in a position to send assistance to their 
allies. Nor is it possible to ascribe this to the inferiority in quality 
or numbers of the Turkish forces in the Western theatre of war. At 
Kumanovo and Monastir the Servians were opposed by some of 
the best Anatolian regiments and by three well-known generals, 
Zekki, Fethi, and Djavid Pashas. During the first three weeks of 
the war the number of Turkish troops engaged in Macedonia, 
though scattered over a wider area, was only slightly less than 
those in Thrace, while in equipment and morale the former were 
distinctly superior; and this is shown not only by a comparison of 
their resistance at Kumanovo and Kirk Kilisse, but also by their 
rally after the panic of Kumanovo—a panic which was caused by 
the sudden withdrawal of the Albanian irregulars at a critical 
moment on the afternoon of the second day. The Servians, having 
driven the scanty remnants of Djavid’s army into Central Albania, 
were able to supply 47,000 troops (exclusive of cavairy and convoy) 
and ninety-eight heavy guns for the siege’ of Adrianople, and 
although the Bulgarians attempted to conceal the somewhat 
immaterial fact of Shukri Pasha’s capture by the Servians, and 


* From Djakovo to Alessio (November roth to 19th) and from Prizren to Durazzo 
(November gth to 28th). 
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refused to allow their allies a share in the triumphal entry into 
Adrianople, this grudging attitude cannot conceal their indebted- 
ness to Servia. In military, even more than in political, history 
we must judge by results, and no one who passes in review the 
events of the first war can refuse to admit that the Servian army 
proved equal to every task which was imposed upon it, whereas 
the Bulgarians were only partially successful in the task for which 
they had been preparing for years. In bravery, enthusiasm, and 
endurance the two Slav kingdoms are worthily matched; but in 
cavalry and artillery the Servians have the advantage, while the 
superior strategic qualities of the Servian General Staff were beyond 
all dispute even in the first war. The attempt of certain Austrian 
newspapers to explain Bulgaria’s defeat in the second war by 
Roumania’s mobilisation and by Dr. Daneff’s betrayal of military 
plans to the Russian Minister in Sofia is merely designed to slur 
over the signal triumph of the Servian army, and to conceal the 
fact that the Bulgarian General Staff was decisively outgeneralled. 

By her conduct of the first war, and still more by her victories at 
the Bregalnitza and Kotchana, Servia has dispersed the heavy 
clouds which had obscured her military fame since the defeat of 
Slivnitza and the murder of Alexander. But the brilliant achieve- 
ments of her army merely form part of that renaissance of Servia, 
which is so striking a feature of recent Balkan history, and for 
which the outside world was so little prepared. The foul circum- 
stances under which King Peter acceded to the throne have 
shrouded the subsequent history in a mist of prejudice; and the 
humiliation which the little kingdom so rashly courted at the hands 
of Count Aehrenthal only served to strengthen the impression that 
Servia was a negligible quantity in the Near East. In reality 
King Peter’s accession was an almost unmixed blessing. The 
brutal removal of the Obrenovitch gave Servia for the first time a 
genuine constitutional Sovereign, and released her from the 
intolerable thrall of a dynasty whose private and political record 
was equally odious. For the first three years King Peter was 
helpless in the hands of the regicides; since then he has set himself 
quietly to eliminate from public life not merely the ringleaders 
themselves, but the doubtful elements from which they were 
recruited. The old methods of political and military favouritism 
have steadily diminished; a new spirit has found its way into the 
Court and into the bureaucracy. The revival of national feeling 
found expression in a resolve to shake off the economic suzerainty 
maintained by Austria-Hungary over Servian markets. Vienna’s 
unwise interference with the proposed Serbo-Bulgarian Customs 
Union and the attempts to force Servia to buy her armaments from 
the Austrian firm of Skoda convinced public opinion in Belgrade 
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of the urgent need for self-assertion ; and. Vienna’s further error of 
judgment in opening a tariff war against Servia brought the 
situation home to every peasant voter in the country. The 
annexation of Bosnia, coinciding as it did with the anti-Serb 
régime of Baron Rauch in Croatia and the notorious Agram 
Treason Trial, roused national feeling in Servia to white heat, and, 
rightly or wrongly, convinced the nation that its existence as an 
independent State was threatened. The aggressive attitude of 
Aehrenthal’s inspired Press, and, above all, the revelations of the 
Friedjung Trial, provided ample proof of the existence of designs 
for an Austrian conquest of Servia; indeed, the original article 
which involved Dr. Friedjung in a libel action, had been intended 
as the first of a series which should justify invasion. The 
evacuation of the Sandjak, demanded by Italy as the price for her 
recognition of the Bosnian annexation, would never have been 
carried out if the Austrian General Staff had not satisfied itself 
that the true strategic line of advance towards Salonica lies, not 
through Novi Bazar and Mitrovitza, but up the valley of the Morava. 
This fact would in itself suffice to justify Servian armaments; and 
it is an open secret that her military efforts since 1908 were 
intended, not for a war of aggression against Turkey, but for that 
desperate life-and-death struggle against the Dual Monarchy, which 
every Servian has come to regard as inevitable. Thus each successive 
step of Austro-Hungarian diplomacy has added intensity to the 
movement which it sought to crush, and has led by gradual stages 
to Servia’s economic and political emancipation. In 1908 the 
Servians merely talked, and having nothing with which to enforce 
their big words, relied upon external help and exposed themselves 
to slights and disillusionment. Taught by adversity, they set 
themselves to efface this lamentable fiasco by real hard work, and 
nothing could be more striking than the contrast between the 
braggadocio of 1908 and the silent heroism of the past year. 
The renaissance of Servia is intimately connected with the 
national revival among the Croats, Serbs, and Slovenes of the 
Habsburg Monarchy. The annexation of Bosnia seemed definitely 
to have transferred the centre of gravity among the Southern Slavs 
from Belgrade to Agram, from the Serbs to the Croats. But 
Austria, instead of following up this success by an attempt to solve 
the problem of Croato-Serb unity, left her one talent inanapkin and 
allowed Magyar misrule in Croatia to go from bad to worse. The 
oppressive régime of Cuvaj, culminating in the abolition of the 
Croatian Constitution, reacted upon Dalmatia and Bosnia, and kept 
the Southern Slav world in a continual ferment. Thus the splendid 
victories of their Balkan kinsmen fell like a match into a magazine 
of inflammable material. Kossovo is avenged; with the ancient 
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glories of the Servian Empire has been revived the half- 
extinguished faith in the future of the race. The dream of Southern 
Slav unity no longer seems a mere dream. From the Carinthian 
Alps to the Bocche di Cattaro, from the Banat of Temesvar to the 
Dalmatian Islands, there is a growing movement inimical to the 
old party lines of cleavage and inspired by the feeling that Croat 
and Serb are but two names of one and the same race. A succession 
of incompetent statesmen in Vienna and Budapest have endea- 
voured to further their own narrow ends by kindling a revolutionary 
movement among the Southern Slavs of the Monarchy. But even 
the drastic methods of forgery and corruption failed to produce the 
desired effect; the people remained quiet under extreme provoca- 
tion, and continued to rest their hopes upon the future Emperor. 
But since the Balkan war there has been a noticeable change in 
temper. The anti-Servian policy adopted by Austria-Hungary last 
winter was bitterly resented by her Southern Slav subjects. Why, 
they not unnaturally ask, does the Monarchy demand for an alien 
and barbarous race like the Albanians rights and liberties which she 
denies to many millions of her own far more civilised subjects? 
What right has she, for the sake of Albania, to risk plunging her 
own seven million Southern Slavs into a fratricidal war, without 
even consulting them on a policy which so vitally affects them? 
The contrast between the triumphs of their free kinsmen in Servia 
and Bulgaria, on the one hand, and the reactionary misrule of a 
dictator in Croatia and the restrictions of a military régime in 
Bosnia and Dalmatia on the other hand, stretched the sorely tried 
loyalty of the Croats to breaking point; and it is no exaggeration 
to say that while a year ago Austria was faced by the problem of 
how to retain the sympathies and loyalty of the Southern Slavs, 
to-day she has to consider how it is possible to regain them. Even 
as long ago as last May a Croat deputy warned the Austrian 
Reichsrat that if absolutism should continue much longer, the 
present generation of the Croat people would be the last to believe 
in a better future within the bounds of the Monarchy, and the 
Serbo-Croats would no longer be available in the hour of need. 
Those who know the temper of the Southern Slav regiments during 
the mobilisation are aware that his prophecy has already come true, 
and need no explanation of the reasons for an increase of the 
German army. Perhaps I can best illustrate the change of feeling 
by quoting from the letter of a prominent Croat Clerical politician 
to a mutual friend. ‘‘ If the Monarchy is content that Irredentism 
‘should assume ever greater dimensions here in the south, then 
‘‘we, too, are content. The idea is gaining ground that we Croats 
‘* and Serbs have nothing to gain in this Monarchy. This convic- 
‘‘ tion is spreading so terribly, that even to-day no party in favour 
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‘‘of the Monarchy or the dynasty exists here in the south. 
‘‘ Individuals, yes, but no longer any party. All are drunk 
‘‘ with the Balkan victories; anyone who tried to stem this stream 
** would be lost. . . . Tell Mr. Watson that we are grateful to 
‘“him . . . but he should spare himself the trouble and labour, 
‘*for anyone who tried to bind the Croats still further to this 
‘* Monarchy would only reap mockery and contempt—and he has 
‘* deserved better things.”’ 

In asserting the principle, ‘‘The Balkans for the Balkan 
‘* peoples,’’ Austria-Hungary accentuated the contrast between the 
motives underlying her external and internal policy. Before 
Austria can successfully vindicate the idea of nationality in the 
Balkans, she must overcome Magyar opposition to that idea in 
Hungary. This task is all the more urgent, because since the 
collapse of the Young Turks and their system of Ottomanisation, 
the Magyars are the chief representatives in Europe of a policy of 
forcible assimilation. Their methods have, of course, never been 
so crude as those of the Turks, and seen against a Turkish back- 
ground, may even seem comparatively mild. But with the 
disappearance of this background the whole focus has been altered, 
and Hungary takes the place of Turkey as a centre of reaction and 
corruption. Thus one of the main results of the war will be to bring 
the racial question in Hungary to a head, and to prepare the way 
for the political enfranchisement of the Croats, Serbs, Roumanians, 
Slovaks, Germans, and Ruthenes of Hungary. For Austria the 
central problem of the future is this: Is Servia to become the 
Southern Slay Piedmont? Such an eventuality can only be 
prevented by drastic reforms in Croatia and Hungary, and, above 
all, by a reconstruction of the effete Dual System. The Dual 
Monarchy as such has, and can have, no future in the Balkans; 
only reconstruction can reconcile it to the Southern Slavs, or render 
possible that economic revival of Croatia, Dalmatia, and Bosnia 
which alone could attract Servia within the orbit of her powerful 
northern neighbour. 

While the Southern Slav question has become more burning 
than ever, Austria-Hungary by her clumsy diplomacy has contrived 
to bring it into line with the Roumanian question. Roumania’s 
neutrality last October made the Balkan War possible, and her 
refusal to aid the Turks against her Christian neighbours has not 
met with the recognition which it deserved. Deceived by Bulgarian 
assurances that the status quo would be upheld, Roumania felt 
justified in claiming compensation for its speedy abandonment, and 
relied confidently upon Austria-Hungary to support her. But 
Vienna, accustomed for many years past to regard Roumania as 
her faithful satellite, warned King Charles that any attempt to 
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enforce his claims against Bulgaria by mobilisation would be under- 
taken at his own peril, and that a Russian counter-move would not 
be opposed by Austria. The Roumanian Cabinet saw no alter- 
native but to abandon for the moment its forward policy, and to 
rely upon the negotiations in London, during which Austria- 
Hungary, now committed to a Serbophobe policy in Albania, 
showed greater consideration for Bulgaria than seemed consistent 
with due regard for Roumanian interests. Roumanian public 
opinion regarded the cession of Silistria as wholly inadequate, and 
assigned (in this instance probably quite unfairly) a large portion 
of the blame to Austria. Thus the Balkan War marks a turning- 
point in Austro- Roumanian relations. The bankruptcy of a 
foreign policy which gave everything and received nothing in 
return—which, while immensely strengthening Austria’s position 
against Russia, merely made Roumania a negligible quantity in 
Europe—had at last become apparent to all parties in Bucharest, 
and the King was too wise to remain long behind his subjects. The 
general dissatisfaction provoked by a situation in which Roumania, 
the most powerful and cultured of all the Christian States 
of the Peninsula, should be the only one to gain nothing, 
and should be virtually ignored in the final settlement, 
found vent in a natural outburst of Chauvinist feeling, 
and in a renewal of interest in the fate of the four 
million Roumanians of Hungary, whose political thraldom by 
the Magyars thirty years of close friendship between Bucharest 
and Vienna had done nothing to alleviate. To-day there is a grow- 
ing determination in Bucharest that drastic changes in Hungary 
and an abandonment of a Magyarising policy are an essential 
condition to cordial relations with Vienna. The Balkan War has 
shown Roumania that her strategic position is, for the moment, as 
favorable as it was unfavourable a generation ago. Her army holds 
the balance between Austria-Hungary and Russia. Her defection 
from Vienna would, in the event of war, confront the Dual 
Monarchy with a solid phalanx of enemies stretching from Galicia 
to the Adriatic. Above all, the war has taught both Roumania and 
Servia to look northwards to their kinsmen across the frontier, 
whose emancipation from the Magyar yoke seems to have drawn 
insensibly nearer. It has revealed to the two countries their 
community of interests, alike inside the Monarchy and in the 
Balkans. To each of them, as also to Greece, the maintenance of a 
Balkan balance of power, as secured by the Treaty of Bucharest, 
is a vital necessity. The only thing which could ever reconcile 
them to a revision of territory southwards in favour of Bulgaria 
would be their own acquisition of Transylvania, Bosnia, Dalmatia, 
and Croatia, and this would involve an upheaval in Central Europe, 
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Failing this, the Treaty of Bucharest is likely to be as permanent 
as the Habsburg Monarchy. Meanwhile, commercial interests are 
likely to strengthen the growing friendship between Bucharest and 
Belgrade. Roumania desires a bridge at the new Danubian port of 
Negotin and a direct railway connection with Salonica, and 
promises herself considerable advantages from the future Danube- 
Adriatic line linking Odessa with Durazzo; while Servia has every 
incentive to further these designs. The proximity of the 
Roumanian oil fields should be of great commercial value to the 
new Servian territory, where the scarcity of fuel is likely to hamper 
the industrial development which may be expected to follow the 
introduction of ordered government. 

The Serbo-Roumanian entente affords a concrete proof of the 
fact that the Balkan Peninsula is not a purely Slav country, and 
can never be governed on purely Slav lines. In these two wars the 
Panslav idea has received a rebuff at least as decisive as the Austrian 
dream of an Atgean port. Any future combination of Balkan 
States, if it is to be permanent, must be contrived in their own 
exclusive interest, and not in that of foreign powers; a new League 
must find room not merely for the two Slav races, but also for 
Greek, Roumanian, and Albanian. For the last two generations 
the alternate neglect and interference of the Great Powers has 
wrought infinite harm in the Balkans: it is time that the six smaller 
States should at last be left to their own resources and freed from 
the intrigues and domination of Russia and Austria alike. The 
peace of Bucharest is a brilliant illustration of the advantages to 
be gained from independent action, and Roumanian policy, which 
is at last being dictated neither by Vienna nor St. Petersburg, but 
by Bucharest alone, may be relied upon to bring home this lesson 
to her southern neighbours. On every ground Roumania is entitled 
to that leadership in the Balkans to which the Servian Premier made 
so graceful an allusion in his speech of thanks to his Roumanian 
colleague; and the moderation which she has displayed in the 
recent crisis proves that she desires to lead rather than to dominate. 
The Great Powers, having tardily realised that their despised 
Balkan pupils have come to man’s estate, seem bent upon illus- 
trating the proverb that discretion is the better part of valour. Their 
abandonment of the right to revise the settlement of problems which 
they have done so much to aggravate in the past, is a fitting 
conclusion to the sordid records of a year of crisis and intrigue. 


R. W. SETON-WATSON. 


THE MENTAL DEFICIENCY: ACT} 1913: 


ARLIAMENT moves slowly: but, if the pressure from outside 
is persistent and consistent, it moves. On the 15th of August 
the Royal Assent was given to the Mental Deficiency Act, 1913, 
and thereby the State has, for the first time, extended its protection 
to what is the most helpless and often the most pitiable class of 
civilised humanity. Thirty years have been spent in achieving this 
object. Some of the pioneers in the movement have passed away. 
Others have grown grey in the task; but these have the satisfaction 
of knowing that their labour has not been thrown away, and that 
it has opened out to many a hapless creature comfort and joy 
hitherto unattainable. 

In view of the statements which have been repeatedly made by 
opponents of the Bill that the measure owes its origin to a band of 
idealists whose sole object it is to improve the breed of man, and 
who for this purpose care not what suffering they impose upon the 
living souls whose physical defects they hope to banish from the 
race, I think it well to remind my readers that the movement on 
behalf of the feeble-minded originated with much more humble 
and much more practical persons. On looking back over the period 
mentioned, during the whole of which I have been more or less in 
touch with the question, I think I am not far wrong in attributing 
the earliest development of public interest in this subject to the 
presence of women on Boards of Guardians and School Boards. 
During the two final decades of the nineteenth century several 
ladies, concerned in poor law administration in different places, 
became deeply touched at the sight of the feeble-minded girls who 
were in and out of every workhouse of the country ; poor creatures 
with no one to look after them, no power of their own to protect 
themselves, a prey to any man whom they might meet, and, sooner 
or later, the mothers of children which they were unable to provide 
for, or even give the ordinary maternal attention to. 

When serving on the Royal Commission, I remember seeing 
in an Irish workhouse a girl of about twenty with two little 
children. The matron told me she was the feeble-minded daughter 
of a feeble-minded mother. The latter had been for many years an 
inmate of the same workhouse, and, going in and out as she was 
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free to do, had given birth to several children. This particular 
daughter had been born in that workhouse, and brought up there 
and nourished and educated all her life at the expense of the rates. 
At sixteen she went out and followed the same course as her mother 
before her, coming in to be confined of the two children whom I 
saw, and living with them at the public cost until she felt fit to 
apply for her discharge, and emerge again into the outer world 
which, to her simple intellect, had no dangers that she cared to 
avoid. 

Such cases as this, occurring as they did in most unions, led to 
the gradual establishment, by philanthropic persons, of homes for 
feeble-minded women, and later on to that of schools and farm 
colonies for feeble-minded boys as well. A similar experience was 
met with by members of School Boards and managers of 
Elementary Schools. There was hardly a village where it was 
not apparent that some of the scholars were so deficient in intellect 
that the ordinary education was entirely thrown away upon them. 
These children could never be fitted for ordinary life, and on leaving 
school either went home to be a permanent burden upon their 
parents, or in many instances sank down and were lost amongst 
the dregs of the population, degraded and miserable from no fault 
of their own, but by reason only that they possessed no mental 
power to stand upright. 

And labourers in other fields of social work came in telling the 
same story. Police-court missionaries were in despair as to what 
they could do to reclaim criminals who had no appreciation of the 
fact that they had committed a crime. A feeble-minded man, 
thirty-two years of age, undergoing penal servitude at Parkhurst 
for wounding, had been previously convicted on thirty-four 
different occasions. Of the 111 weak-minded convicts in that 
prison, only thirty-five had had no previous convictions. From 
reformatories came the same tale. In Inebriates’ Homes it was said 
that the greater number of the patients were mentally defective. 
Wherever the State was being forced to provide for the neglected 
and the outcast, it was found to be performing this duty in a great 
many cases where the individual provided for could not be 
regarded as mentally responsible, and for which the methods of 
punishment and maintenance were totally unsuitable. Thus arose 
the question, not what was to be done to improve the race, but what 
steps could be taken to protect and care for these unfortunate 
people; and it soon became clear that the solution of this problem 
lay in providing suitable homes in which these feeble-minded folk 
could be interned, and rendered comfortable, happy, and even 
useful. 


The knowledge gained in numerous homes shows that in 
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regular occupation lies the happiness of the abnormal and weak- 
minded, precisely as it does with the normal and the strong-minded. 
Colonies where farm work can be given to the men, and laundrying 
or gardening to the women, are generally the most successful. 
The labour of a feeble-minded person in the open world, where he 
has to fend for himself, is almost valueless; but where it is wisely 
directed and kindly supervised, it proves to be quite appreciable in 
its productive results. In farm work the mentally defective often 
make excellent labourers. They are, as a rule, very dependable in 
their own special job. I once saw a lad ploughing, and his 
superintendent told me that he was very good with his horses: but 
on one occasion they took fright, ran over him, and broke his arm. 
He was alone on the field, but he picked himself up, caught the 
team, re-started the plough, and finished his job. When he 
returned to the house the matron found his arm hanging by his 
side, and asked him why he had not come back immediately, and 
he replied that the master had told him to do that field that day 
and so he did it. In a home in America I spoke toa girl who was 
engaged in doing high-class ironing. I asked her if she wished to 
go away, and she said she did sometimes. I accordingly asked 
the superintendent whether he could not allow her to go home 
occasionally. He replied that he had done so once, and she came 
back to the institution with child by her own uncle. 

These two stories exemplify the problem of the feeble-minded. 
They show what kind of men and women we have to deal with— 
men and women who, if kindly treated, can work, and will work, 
happily, and will rarely wish to leave the home that shelters them ; 
men and women who, although adult in age and physical 
development, are really nothing more than children, and are as 
easily guided and controlled; in whose life, however, occasions 
arise when detention is needed in their own interests, sometimes 
to protect the individual against dangers which he or she cannot 
understand, and sometimes even to protect him against his own 
relatives or friends. It is no uncommon thing for the dissolute 
parents of a defective girl, when they find that in the shelter of a 
home she is capable of doing work, to insist upon having her back 
to earn money for them, with the results which almost inevitably 
follow when she finds herself in low surroundings and incapable 
of self-protection. 

The work of philanthropists has shown the way along which we 
should move; but, of course, it has been quite inadequate, and has 
touched no more than the fringe of the problem. There are 
probably 120,000 persons in England and Wales who would come 
within the definition of a mental defective. Of these, a very large 
number are provided for by parents and friends, and will not want 
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the intervention of the State. But the Royal Commission estimated 
that 66,000 are in urgent need of proper provision being made for 
them. ‘‘ Proper provision,’’ however, included the removal of the 
feeble-minded from workhouses, prisons, reformatories, &c., where 
they now are, and thus the number that will require quite fresh 
attention on the part of the State will be considerably below that 
given by the Commission. Probably, 15,000 to 20,000 will be all 
that will have to be considered in the first instance. To render 
this possible, the Government propose to give £150,000 a year to 
meet half the cost of the compulsory cases provided for by the local 
authorities. There will thus be an annual sum of £300,000 
available for dealing with the problem in England and Wales. 
This will be sufficient as a commencement, although probably a 
much larger amount will be required ultimately if the State is to do 
its full duty. The expenditure will not, however, be entirely lost 
to the taxpayers, as its effect must be to reduce the public charges 
for workhouses, prisons, and similar institutions where the feeble- 
minded congregate at present, and whence, it is hoped, they will be 
gradually withdrawn. 

Having now given this general outline of the problem that the 
Act is intended to solve, I will turn to the measure itself, and 
describe its principal provisions. 

The Act commences by defining the mentally defective. 
Definition is always difficult, and in this case it is particularly so. 
During the discussions, both before the Royal Commission and 
in Parliament, some persons expressed the opinion that all 
attempts to define a defective were useless. On the other hand, it 
was generally agreed that in the absence of statutory definition 
it would be found that many persons, intended to be protected by 
the law, might be excluded in actual administration. This, indeed, 
is what had occurred under the Lunacy Acts. In those statutes 
Parliament had used the words ‘‘ of unsound mind.’’ One or two 
witnesses have argued that under these words it was possible to 
certify persons of every grade of mental defect, even the feeble- 
minded or high-grade imbecile. But in practice no doctor has been 
found bold enough to take this course, and if the feeble-minded 
were to be brought within the purview of the law relating to mental 
defect, it was necessary that this should be indicated by the 
legislature. 

Accordingly, Section 1 of the Act specifies four classes of persons 
who are to be deemed defective within the meaning of the Act— 
viz., (1) the idiot, (2) the imbecile, (3) the feeble-minded, and (4) the 
moral imbecile. The actual definitions are as follows :— 


(a) Idiots ; that is to say, persons so deeply defective in mind 
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from birth or from an early age as to be unable to guard them- 
selves against common physical dangers ; 

(b) Imbeciles ; that is to say, persons in whose case ‘there 
exists from birth or from an early age mental defectiveness not 
amounting to idiocy, yet so pronounced that they are incapable 
of managing themselves or their affairs, or, in the case of children, 
of being taught to do so; 

(c) Feeble-minded persons ; that is to say, persons in whose case 
there exists from birth or from an early age mental defectiveness 
not amounting to imbecility, yet so pronounced that they require 
care, supervision, and control for their own protection or for the 
protection of others, or, in the case of children, that they by 
reason of such defectiveness appear to be permanently incapable of 
receiving proper benefit from the instruction in ordinary schools ; 

(d) Moral imbeciles ; that is to say, persons who from an early 
age display some permanent mental defect coupled with strong 
vicious or criminal propensities on which punishment has had 
little or no deterrent effect. 


Two observations must be made upon these definitions. The 
first is, that there is one thing common to each class; namely, that 
there must be mental defectiveness existing from birth, or from 
an early age. This requirement sweeps away, on the one hand, 
lunatics who, generally speaking, are persons suffering from 
disease of the brain acquired or developed after childhood; and on 
the other hand, the merely stupid child, whose intelligence may be 
dull, but who suffers from no real defect in the brain. All, 
within the purview of the Act, belong to the type known as 
“congenital ’’ defectives; that is to say, persons whose brain has 
not grown to its proper power, and, as a rule, never will. A great 
deal of misconception about this Act has been due to a failure to 
understand that its operation is limited to a particular class of 
person who, from infancy to old age, is always behind his fellows 
by reason of what may almost be termed a physical defect within 
the brain which can never be made good. 

The second observation is that, inasmuch as the words of 
Section 1 refer only to natural conditions, they are not limited by 
any lines of social demarkation. The Section maps out, so to 
speak, the land within which the Act can operate, but not the actual 
localities where the work is to be actually undertaken. Here, again, 
many have fallen into error through not appreciating this fact. It 
has been asserted over and over again that every feeble-minded 
person is to be liable to be imprisoned for life. This statement is a 
travesty of the whole statute. Mental defect is, indeed, an 
essential ingredient. The protection to be afforded by the State is 
available for mental defectives only. But if the defective does not 
need such protection the State will not come in at all. This fact 
appears clearly when we pass to the study of the next Section. 
Section 2 settles the classes of persons who, being defective, are to 
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be subject to be ‘‘ dealt with under the Act.’’ These are, firstly, 
any idiots, imbeciles, or feeble-minded persons under twenty-one 
years of age whose parents desire them to be dealt with; and, 
secondly, other defectives who may be found neglected, abandoned, 
with no visible means of support, cruelly treated, guilty of a 
criminal offence, undergoing imprisonment, an habitual drunkard, 
or the pauper-mother of an illegitimate child. 

So far the operation of the Act is very narrowly limited to such 
people as obviously need someone to care for them, and in view of 
this limitation it is not to be wondered at that the great majority of 
Members of Parliament refused to listen to the wild asseverations 
as to the universal interference with the liberty of the subject and 
the sanctity of the home which, it was asserted, this measure would 
bring about. 

There is, however, one addition to be made to the classes just 
named; that is to say, defective children in Elementary Schools. 
These are also ‘‘ to be dealt with,’’ but under carefully thought-out 
precautions. 

In the case of these children it has been considered right to give 
them every opportunity during their term of education to show 
that they are not afflicted by mental defect. No child is to be handed 
over for protection to the authorities concerned with mental defect 
until the authorities responsible for its education have become 
convinced that they can do no more for it. In the words of 
Section 2, Sub-section (2) (a), such a child must be ‘‘ ascertained 
‘“‘to be incapable by reason of mental defect of receiving benefit 
““or further benefit in special schools or classes, or who cannot be 
‘“instructed in a special school or class without detriment to the 
“interests of other children.’’ It may also be “‘ dealt with’? if, 
on leaving a special school or class, the education authority are of 
opinion that. it would be for the child’s benefit to send it to an 
institution, or place it under guardianship. 

The Act having thus defined the type of person for whom its 
provisions are intended, and the particular classes to which they 
may apply, proceeds to cut down still further the number which 
will be affected in actual practice by carefully setting out the process 
by which each individual is to be admitted to its benefits. I use 
the word “‘ benefits ’’ designedly. So much has been said about 
the cruel interference with freedom which this Act renders possible 
that people have lost sight of the fact that what has been termed 
‘‘ detention for life ’’ is in reality ‘‘ protection for life,’’ or rather 
protection for such period as is required in the interests of the 
defective. This principle permeates the whole Act. In order to 
bring a person within its actual operation the following procedure 
will be pursued. In the first instance, certificates must be obtained 
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from two doctors to the effect that he is mentally defective. One of 
these doctors must be a medical man approved for the purpose by 
the local authority, thereby securing, as far as possible, for the 
patient both independence of judgment and proper expert know- 
ledge on the part of those whose certificates are to have so great 
effect upon his future. 

The medical certificates then come before the judicial authority— 
2.¢., a judge of County Courts, a police or stipendiary magistrate, 
or a specially appointed Justice of the Peace. The jurisdiction of 
this magistrate must be set in motion by a petition brought either 
by the parent or relative of the defective, or by an officer of the 
local authority. He must then personally interview the defective, 
and upon being satisfied that the person ‘‘ is a defective,’’ and is 
also “‘ subject to be dealt with under the Act,’’ he may make an 
order “‘if he thinks it desirable to do so in the interests of such 
““person.’’? This order will authorise the defective to be sent to an 
institution for defectives, or to be placed under guardianship. 

It should be added that there are further provisions whereby 
in cases of defectives being tried for criminal offences by the 
ordinary courts, the judges of these courts may make a similar 
order upon being satisfied that it is necessary. 

Upon the order being obtained, the duty of seeing that proper 
provision is made for the defective will fall upon the parent if 
the question has been raised at his instance, or upon the Local 
Authority (or in some cases the Board of Control) in other cases. 
But before referring to the administrative provisions of the Act, it 
may be well to follow further the movements of the defective. He 
will either be taken to an institution, or will be put into the charge 
of a guardian, and there he will remain for one year. At the 
expiration of this period, a special report upon his condition must 
be sent to the Board of Control, which may be supplemented 
by an independent medical report at the instance of the 
parent; the Board will then consider the case; and if they 
think that the continuance of the order is required ‘‘in the 
‘‘interests of the defective,’ they may authorise detention 
for another year. If the Board do not make such an order, the 
defective goes free. This process is repeated at the end of the second 
year, and afterwards at periods of five years. In addition to this, 
a member of the Board has to visit every defective once in every 
year, and may at any moment discharge the patient if he thinks fit, 

The above provisions ought to secure full protection to anyone 
who is unnecessarily detained. Unless we assume that judicial 
authorities, Local Authorities and Commissioners of the Board of 
Control are criminally negligent of their primary duty—namely, 
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to see that no one is improperly shut up—it is clear that the Act 
provides every practical safeguard for the liberty of the subject 
that can be secured in a measure which necessarily involves some 
interference with personal freedom. 

I now turn to the authorities in whose hands the administration 
will rest. Firstly, there will be the Board of Control. This is a 
new Board, to be appointed by the Lord Chancellor and the Home 
Secretary, and it will include, and ultimately take over the duties 
of, the Lunacy Commissioners. It is to consist of twelve paid and 
three unpaid members, and at least one in each of these classes must 
be a woman. Its duty will be to exercise general supervision over 
the whole field of lunacy and other mental defectiveness. It will 
approve, visit, and make regulations for all institutions and 
methods of treatment used for mental defectives. It will also 
administer the moneys granted by Parliament, and it will itself 
possess and manage a few institutions for criminally dangerous 
persons. It will be a body of great influence, and the success of this 
Act will depend largely upon the lines which the Board lays down 
for the guidance of itself and the local authorities in inaugurating 
policy and methods of procedure. 

The local authorities are to be the County Councils, including in 
this term the Councils of County Boroughs. As, in most cases, 
these are the existing lunacy authorities and school authorities, the 
administration of lunacy, mental defect, and education in each 
county will be brought together under one roof, and thus 
co-ordination will be rendered possible amongst these three great 
services. 

Each Council will appoint a Committee for the mentally 
defective, and must co-opt on to that Committee outside persons, 
including women, but preserving always a majority who shall 
be members of the Council itself. A provision is made whereby a 
Council may, if it thinks fit, combine its Asylums Committee with 
the Committee for the mentally defective, and thus obtain for both 
Committees the advantage of having outside members and women 
sitting with them and assisting in the management of institutions. 

These Councils are charged to ascertain what persons within their 
counties are ‘‘ subject to be dealt with,’’ and then to take steps to 
provide supervision for such persons, and, where necessary, 
accommodation in certified institutions. In return for their 
performing this duty, the State will pay one-half of the sum which 
the Board of Control approves as being the cost of maintaining 
these persons. This applies to the limited class of defectives 
*“ subject to be dealt with.’? But, beyond this, a County Council 
may spend money out of the rates for the maintenance of any 
defective, and it is to be hoped that local authorities will take full 
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advantage of this power, particularly in cases where defectives who 
could not otherwise share in the benefits of this Act are already 
being maintained by public moneys. For example, a defective now 
kept in a workhouse and dependent on the poor rate might be more 
suitably cared for in a home for the feeble-minded managed by the 
County Council, and this could be done without affecting the 
incidence of the rate required for his support. 

The local authority may either provide for defectives in 
institutions erected by itself, or it may place and pay for them in 
institutions or homes established by private societies or persons. 
Such establishments will have to be licensed by the Board of 
Control, and be visited by the Commissioners and by visitors 
appointed by the Justices. Some of these visitors must be women. 
In future, it will be unlawful for anyone to undertake the care of 
more than one defective elsewhere than in a certified institution, a 
house, or an approved home, and by this means defectives under 
private care will be entitled to the same protection as the State now 
accords to lunatics. Money contributed by the State may, however, 
only be expended on defectives in certified institutions, although 
the local authority may, if it chooses, pay for maintenance both in 
an institution and in an approved home. 

Thus, very full powers are bestowed upon the Councils of the 
counties and the larger cities of the Kingdom. Very considerable 
grants out of Imperial taxes are offered in order to assist them in 
their work. They have therefore the opportunity of conferring 
benefit not only upon a large class of helpless and unhappy 
individuals, but also upon the British people as a whole, the virility 
of which is undoubtedly affected by the unhindered multiplication 
of these feeble folk. That the public bodies may rise to a high 
conception of their duty to the State and to Humanity will be the 
earnest prayer of those who for years have been watching the 
canker of mental defect growing into the heart of the nation, and 
who have hitherto had no power to cure or to check it. 


W.H. DIcKINSON. 


SHAKESPEARE AND PUBLIC AFFAIRS.—II. 


Vil. 


HE great machine of State was controlled in Shakespeare’s 
England by the personal hand of the Sovereign, and its 
operations regulated well-nigh every phase of life. But the 
numberless levers, wheels, and cranks were kept in motion by a 
body of officers who were her nominees. It was the Queen’s Privy 
Council and its supplementary committees or courts, which 
administered the royal will, without any genuine diminution of the 
personal influence of the Sovereign. Sir Walter Raleigh accurately 
defined the working situation when he wrote that “‘ that which is 
“done by the King with the advice of his private or Privy Council, 
‘is done by the King’s absolute power.”’ 

The Council, as Shakespeare knew it, was quite a small body, 
usually numbering only ten members, all of whom held outside it 
high office for life. It included the four chief officers of State—the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the Lord Keeper or Lord Chancellor, 
the Lord High Treasurer and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
together with the four chief officers of the royal household—the 
Treasurer and the Controller of the Royal Household, the Lord 
Chamberlain, and the Queen’s Secretary. Sometimes a second 
Secretary was admitted. The Lord Chief Justice was usually a 
member, but he might be replaced by the Master of the Ordnance, 
who directed the affairs of the army. 

Against the action of the Councillors, who were responsible 
to the Queen alone, there was no appeal; their proceedings 
did not come under Parliamentary notice. Rather the Council 
controlled the Parliament, which met, at the Council’s bidding, 
for brief terms of six or seven weeks at uncertain intervals, which 
often measured three or four years. Acts of Parliament did little 
more than reproduce resolutions which the Council drafted. The 
Council sat several hours daily, including Sundays, year in and 
year out. It commonly met in the palace where the Sovereign was 
in residence. 

The powers of the Council ranged over the whole field of 
government, and although its authority might in theory be confined 
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to administration, the numerous proclamations and orders, which 
were issued by it in the Sovereign’s name and enjoyed the sanction 
of law, bore ample witness to its autocratic exercise of legislative, 
financial, and judicial, as well as executive, powers. Its officials 
effected arrests on suspicion, and committed men to prison at the 
Sovereign’s pleasure without trial or hearing. No adverse 
criticism of any person in authority was suffered by the Council to 
go unnoticed or unpunished. 

The Council did not perform its punitive functions single- 
handed. Since the time of Queen Elizabeth’s grandfather, 
Henry VII., it had delegated certain of its powers to a 
Committee known as the Star Chamber, the name of the room in 
which it met at the Palace of Westminster. There some members of 
the Council usually sat twice a week, with two or more judges. The 
Star Chamber lent immense strength to the Council’s authority. 
Originally, it was the peculiar duty of the Chamber to punish 
summarily all manner of civil disturbance. But during 
Shakespeare’s career it widened the scope of its arbitrary 
jurisdiction. At every turn, it came to compete with the ordinary 
civil and criminal courts of law. 

Short of the capital penalty, which it was debarred from 
inflicting, the Star Chamber could impose every degree of penalty. 
Its victims were rarely condemned to fine or imprisonment alone: 
they were also sentenced to stand in the pillory wearing papers 
declaring their offence, or to be publicly whipped at the cart’s tail, 
or to be deprived of their ears in a public place, or to suffer other 
mutilation. The activity of this oppressive court increased 
with every year of Shakespeare’s life. It habitually ignored all the 
pleas of mercy which the dramatist never tired of urging on 
judges or rulers; yet the Star Chamber failed to excite any articulate 
protest till Shakespeare was laid in his grave. 

Other Councils and Courts were at work on the autocratic lines 
of the Privy Council and the Star Chamber. There were local 
councils for Wales and the North, sitting far away from the capital. 
In London there was, too, the High Commission Court, which 
usually met in the Archbishop’s Palace at Lambeth, for the purpose 
of punishing in the manner of the Star Chamber the ecclesiastical 
offence of Nonconformity, the failure to conform with the 
formularies and worship of the Established Church. That Court 
rigorously supplemented the censorship of the Privy Council and 
Star Chamber over the Press, and contrived to gag or discourage 
independent thought with businesslike regularity. 

The blustering temper which governed the procedure of the 
arbitrary tribunals of Shakespeare’s era may be judged by the 
following report of the hearing of a very ordinary case by the Court 
of High Commission. The words transport the reader to 
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Shakespeare’s England with a sureness which will not be lost on 
the Shakespearean student, who will recall many verbal parallels 
from Shakespeare’s plays. The accused person, named White, was 
a substantial London citizen who cherished staunch Puritan con- 
victions. He had previously suffered imprisonment for absenting 
himself from his parish church, and he was now tried fora refractory 
repetition of the offence. It was a common charge, and one which 
was brought against Shakespeare’s father at Stratford-on-Avon in 
1592. White’s defence was that his parish clergyman insisted on 
wearing a white surplice instead of the black Genevan gown. The 
President of the court was the Lord Chief Justice, Sir Edmund 
Anderson, a lawyer of repute who was prone to violent language. 
The proceedings took, in brief, the following shape :— 


Lorp CuieFr Justice: Who is this? 

Tue DEFENDANT Wuite: White, an’t please your honour. 

L. C. J.: White! As black as the Devil. 

WuitE: Not so, my lord, one of God’s children. 

L. C. J. : Why will you not come to your parish church? 

THE MASTER OF THE REQUEST, ANOTHER COMMISSIONER : What if 
the Queen should command to wear a grey frieze gown, would you 
come to church then? 

WuitE: That were more tolerable than that God’s ministers 
should wear the habit of His enemies ! 

L. C. J.: How if she should command to wear a fool’s coat 
and a cock’s comb? 

Wuite : That were very unseemly, my Lord, for God’s ministers. 

L. C. J. : I swear by God, thou art a very rebel, for thou wouldst 
draw thy sword, and lift up thine hand against thy Prince, if time 
served. Take him away. 

WuiteE: I would speak a word, which I am sure will offend, and 
yet I must speak it. I heard the name of God taken in vain. If I 
had done it, it had been a graver offence than that I stand here for. 

L. C. J.: You shall be committed, I warrant you. 

Wuire: Pray, my lord, let me have justice. I am unjustly com- 
mitted. I desire a copy of my presentment. 

L. C. J. : You shall have your head from your shoulders !—Have 
him to the Gatehouse [of Westminster]. 

White: I pray you commit me to some prison in London, that I 
may be near my house. 

L. C. J. : No, sir, you shall go thither. 

White : I have paid fines and fees in other prisons—send me not 
where I shall pay them over again. 

L. C. J.: Yes, marry, shall you. This is your glory. 

Wuite : I desire no such glory. 

L. C. J. : It will cost you twenty pounds, I warrant you, before 
you come out. 

Wuite : God’s will be done. 


Dogberry, when he examined his prisoners, scarcely belied the 
mock-judicial note of White’s interlocutor. The attitude of the 
State in Shakespeare’s world to individual opinion could not be 
more graphically displayed. 
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VII. 


Shakespeare, in both his professional and private capacity, 
enjoyed ample opportunity of studying the operations of the 
Council and of the allied Star Chamber, if not of the High 
Commission Court. The new institution of the playhouse came 
immediately under the Council’s control. It was only in London 
and its suburbs that any theatres existed in Shakespeare’s day, and 
to the Lord Mayor of London or to the Justices of the Peace for 
Middlesex or Surrey the Council were continually issuing orders of 
permission or prohibition. The Council insisted with undeviating 
rigour on the need of a censorship of the acted word. At all 
hazards it sought to prevent the stage from becoming an engine for 
the discussion or criticism of public affairs. The stringency of 
the censorship may be deduced from mandates issued by the 
Council on November trath, 1588, just after Shakespeare had 
settled down to the work of his life. They were addressed to 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, to the Lord Mayor of London, 
and to the Master of the Revels, who controlled the enter- 
tainments of the court. Direction was given that thenceforth 
the Master of the Revels, with two persons to be nominated 
respectively by the Archbishop and the Lord Mayor, should 
peruse all plays performance of which was contemplated, 
and that no piece should be performed without the triple authorisa- 
tion. The licensers were especially enjoined to strike out 
everything “‘ unfitted to be handled in plays in matters of divinity 
‘for state.’ This order remained in force throughout Shake- 
speare’s career, although the licensing duties came to be performed 
by the Master of the Revels single-handed. 

The Council scented possible peril in all allusion on the 
stage to religious or political topics. Many were the ways in which 
a writer might expose himself to suspicion. Christopher Marlowe 
met his disreputable death just after the Council had issued a 
warrant for his arrest on the ground that he had committed himself 
to blasphemous opinions. Among other of Shakespeare’s personal 
acquaintances the Council’s pursuivants were no less busy. 
Occasionally, it would seem that a piece escaped the censor’s 
preliminary examination, or, at any rate, that its offence was not 
detected until its production on the stage. Early in James I.’s 
reign Shakespeare’s friends, Ben Jonson and George Chapman, 
were both imprisoned in a common gaol by order of the Council 
for covert abuse of King James and his Scottish fellow-countrymen, 
in a comedy called Eastward Hoe. The actors mimicked the 
Scottish accent, and suggested that out of the surplusage of 
Scotchmen in England the virgin soil of America might be 
conveniently colonised. 
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The Council was not in the habit of seeking the aid of Parliament 
in its regulation of theatres. Only once during Shakespeare’s 
lifetime do theatrical matters seem to have been mentioned at 
Westminster, and that comparatively late in the dramatist’s career 
—during the second Parliament of King James I.’s reign, which 
met in 1605. The profane mention on the stage of the name of God 
had offended the good King, and Parliament was requested to 
supplement the repressive efforts of the Council. A statute was 
consequently passed imposing a penalty of £10 on persons who 
should ‘‘ jestingly or profanely speak or use the holy name of God, 
“* or of Christ Jesus, or of the Holy Ghost, or of the Trinity, in any 
“‘stage play, interlude, shew, May-game, or pageant.’ Not 
otherwise did the national assembly take note of the national drama 
which was to give the epoch its most glorious memory. 


IX. 


No citizen lacked some personal experience of the operations of 
the Council in normal affairs of life, and Shakespeare makes 
occasional reference to its everyday work. There is some irony in 
his treatment of the theme. But there was no malice in his satire, 
and the censor was sagacious enough to let it pass. Every year 
the Council issued peremptory orders to the Lord Mayor of London 
and other authorities bidding them prohibit butchers from killing 
meat during Lent, and enforcing heavy penalties against those 
who infringed the decree. The aim was to encourage the con- 
sumption of fish rather than to promote a religious observance. 
Reluctantly the Council granted an occasional license to one or 
two butchers in the interests of invalids; the permission was 
profitable, and in great demand. The Council’s prohibition was 
met by evasions, against which that body was voluminous in 
protest. Very ample was the correspondence on the subject 
between the London Corporation and the Council at the end of the 
sixteenth century and later. Shakespeare offers graphic comment 
on the controversy when Jack Cade promises to reward his 
faithful disciple, Dick the butcher, of Ashford, in this burlesque 
fashion: ‘‘ The Lent shall be as long again as it is: and thou 
*“shalt have a license to kill for a hundred, lacking one.”’ 
(2 Hen. VI., iv., III. 6-7.) For the Council to sanction a license 
to a butcher on such generous terms was to give him a handsome 
preferential treatment. The Council were especially severe on 
London innkeepers who supplied their customers with meat 
during the forbidden period. Falstaff throws a vivid light on this 
abuse. ‘‘ Marry,’’ he mockingly warns Hostess Quickly, ‘‘ there 
“‘is another indictment upon thee, for suffering flesh to be eaten 
**in thy house, contrary to the law; for the which I think thou 
*“shalt howl.’ The woman replies with expert knowledge: ‘‘ All 
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“‘ victuallers do so: what’s a joint of mutton or two in a whole 
ener.) ((a Eben ck Vs) dds, iv.) 

Elsewhere, Falstaff illustrates some common procedure of the 
Council which was of greater moment to the nation at large. It 
is in behalf of the Council that the fat knight recruits his ‘‘ ragged 
‘““regiment’’ on his way to Coventry, and blusteringly collects 
his villagers for military service. When war was on foot in Ireland 
or on the Continent, it was the habit of the Council to issue through 
the Lord-Lieutenants of Counties and the Mayors of towns 
orders for ‘‘ muster of the levies’’ in towns and villages. At 
Stratford there was often during Shakespeare’s lifetime a forcible 
enlistment of half-a-dozen pikemen for whom ‘“‘ coat and conduct 
““money’’ (i.e., the expenses of their arms, uniform, and 
travelling) was compulsorily exacted from the leading citizens, as 
Shakespeare’s father and neighbours knew from vexatious ex- 
perience. With a praiseworthy love of detail, the Council 
scrutinised everywhere the manner in which their directions were 
carried out, and carefully examined the character of the troops 
and their equipment. The methods of enlistment, which the 
Council sanctioned, anticipated the worst traditions of the Press 
gang. 

Falstaff, in executing the Council’s commission for impressing 
soldiers on his way to Coventry, proves himself at all points a 
seasoned practitioner. He misuses “‘ the King’s press damnably,”’ 
and having got together 150 ‘“‘ good householders ’’ ‘‘ who would 
‘as lief hear the devil as a drum,”’ bargains with them for their 
release, and substitutes for them “‘ slaves as ragged as Lazarus in 
‘the painted cloth,’”’ ‘‘ revolted tapsters, ostlers out of work, and 
‘“such tattered prodigals.’’ ‘‘ No eye (he meditates) has seen 
‘* such scarecrows.’’? The Privy Council Register aptly illustrates 
Falstaff’s corrupt energy. The Register abounds in complaints 
of such unprincipled irregularities as those of which Falstaff 
boasted himself guilty. Repeatedly were complaints made by the 
Council that fit men were unlawfully discharged ‘‘ for money,”’ 
and their places filled by ‘‘ such refuse of men as the villages desire 
‘“to be rid of for their lewd behaviour.’’ At times the Star 
Chamber was worked to make an example of the recruiting 
offenders. A recruiting captain of the county of Somerset, one 
Charles Easterwit, was accused in 1582 before that tribunal of 
‘‘ discharging seven fit men and substituting seven unable men 
‘‘for his own gain.’’ The captain’s punishment was com- 
paratively light. He was sentenced to repay the money, and to 
make open confession of his wrong-doing at the next assizes. 

Falstaff makes his levy with a mock-heroic defiance of honest 
dealing, but he does not provoke the Star Chamber’s wrath. It is 
another of his exploits which, according to Shakespeare, exposed 
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him to the notice of that formidable bureau of police. ‘‘I will 
‘make a Star Chamber matter of it,’? says Robert Shallow, 
Esquire, Justice of the Peace, when he learns that Sir John Falstaff 
has beaten his men, killed his deer, and broken open his lodge. 
‘“The Council [of which the Star Chamber formed an integral 
‘* part] shall hear it,’’ the Justice adds; “‘ itis a riot.’’ Falstaff had 
been guilty of a poaching trespass, which fell, in the Star 
Chamber’s elastic vocabulary, well within the category of a riot. 


De 


According to medizval theory, the people’s pecuniary contribu- 
tions to the expenses of the State could only be determined by their 
representatives assembled in Parliament. But in Elizabethan 
practice, the Royal Treasury wag mainly fed by streams which ran 
outside the Parliamentary demesne. The Crown obtained great 
part of its revenue in its own right, or by arbitrary exercise of its 
prerogative. The vast Crown lands and forests, the fines and 
confiscations of property in the law courts, the profits of wardship 
(1.e., of estates held by the Crown during their owners’ minority), 
the customs dues, were among the everyday sources of the royal 
income. In addition, there were the Council’s loans, which were 
often known as ‘‘ benevolences,’’ a euphemism which suggests 
that the obligation of repayment was more or less fictitious. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer could invariably count from all these 
sources on an annual sum of £300,000 without any Parliamentary 
co-operation. The average expenses of Government were, 
however, estimated at £200,000 more. If voluntary loans 
disappointed anticipation, the deficit might be met for the time by 
borrowing money on the ordinary commercial terms of 10 per cent. 
in the open market. At the same time crises recurred at intervals, 
when the available funds in the national treasury ran low, and the 
menace of foreign aggression or of internal disturbance made the 
demands on the nation’s purse unusually large. It was then that 
Parliament was called together, and its sanction for taxation was 
invoked. Thus the national assembly was, in fiscal matters, solely 
requested to satisfy extraordinary expenditure, when the customary 
receipts with which Parliament had no official concern proved 
insufficient. 

The special taxation which Parliament authorised had a 
technical terminology which is long since obsolete. The money 
voted by the nation was called by the threefold name of 
‘“subsidies,’’ ‘‘ fifteenths,’’ and ‘‘tenths.’’ In Shakespeare’s 
Henry VI., pt. ii., we read of ‘‘ a whole fifteenth ”’ (I., i., 128), and 
of ‘‘ one and twenty fifteens, and one shilling to the pound, the last 
‘subsidy ’’ (IV., vii., 27). All the phrases belong to the con- 
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temporary fiscal language of Parliament. A ‘“‘fifteenth’’ and a 
“‘ tenth”? was a tax on personal property, the larger fraction being 
exacted in the towns and the smaller in the rural districts. <A 
subsidy was a levy on both land and goods or movables throughout 
the country to the amount of 4s. in the pound on the annual value of 
land, and 2s. 8d. in the pound on the total estimated value of 
goods. The owner of land was not charged on his personality. 
Aliens, who could only own goods, paid twice the amount of 
natives. The subsidy substantially applied only to laymen. But 
there was a supplementary tax, invariably associated with the lay 
subsidy, which fell on the clergy. The clerical subsidy amounted 
to 2s. in the pound on the annual value of benefices. 

The incidence or assessment of taxation had undergone no 
change for two centuries, and bore no efficient relation to 
existing conditions. In practice the ‘‘ fifteenths’’ and “‘ tenths ”’ 
meant fixed sums, which had been drawn collectively from 
time immemorial, without alteration of amount, from individual 
towns and counties, each of which was treated in this regard 
as a unit. The aggregate yield throughout the land for each 
“fifteenth ’’ and ‘‘tenth’’ was held, in Shakespeare’s lifetime, 
to average no more than £30,000, so that a very modest 
contribution from each municipal corporation or from quarter 
sessions (the governing body of the county) satisfied this 
Parliamentary demand. There are signs, too, that the money 
was not in all cases actually paid. The subsidies, lay and clerical, 
formed the bulk of Parliamentary taxation. All persons whose 
land was valued above £3, or whose movables were valued above 
41, were individually liable for payment to officers or collectors, 
who were appointed by the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the 
Council. On paper, the value of each lay subsidy was reckoned at 
480,000, and of each clerical subsidy at £20,000. Thus, every 
imposition of a lay and clerical subsidy might be expected to 
produce, with one “‘ fifteenth’ and ‘‘tenth,’’ £150,000. But the 
modes for the assessment of the subsidy were as antiquated as those 
governing the payment of the “‘ fifteenths,”’ and irregularities in the 
collection told even more heavily in the taxpayer’s favour, and to 
the disadvantage of the Exchequer. During Shakespeare’s career 
means of evading the Parliamentary subsidy grew steadily, and 
in spite of an increase in the country’s wealth the interval between 
the estimate and the yield widened. Exemptions increase 
year by year. The number of ‘‘ subsidy men”? at the end of the 
sixteenth century was barely a fourth of that eighty or 
ninety years earlier. The Council frequently complained of the 
unsatisfactory returns, and threatened personal remonstrance with 
the chief offenders. But no effectual reforms were attempted. 
Francis Bacon often congratulated his fellow countrymen on the 
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slightness of their fiscal burdens compared with those of preceding 
generations or of foreign countries. He had in mind only the taxes 
which Parliament imposed and inefficiently exacted 
Shakespeare’s personal experiences as a taxpayer of Parlia- 
mentary taxes is probably typical of the era. The extant subsidy 
rolls for Stratford-on-Avon, where from 1597 onwards Shakespeare 
was a substantial owner of both land and goods, make no mention 
of his name. When the dramatist was three years old, his father’s 
movabies were valued for subsidy purposes at 44, which involved 
liability of 10s. 8d. Yet the elder Shakespeare paid no more than 
5s. lod. in two instalments. There is no proof that he or his 
eminent son at any time made any further contribution to the 
Parliament’s levies on his native town. The number of subsidy 
men in Stratford declined meanwhile with characteristic velocity. 
In 1524 the subsidy rolls contain as many as 164 names. Twenty- 
five years later only thirty-two are discoverable. In 1597, they 
sank to nineteen. Before Shakespeare died there were only thirteen 
and the dramatist was not among them. Through the same period 
the growing population of Stratford reached a total of 3,000 persons. 
Owners of houses adjoining Shakespeare’s large house, New 
Place, seem to have been regularly assessed on the modest amount 
of £43 in goods, which carried with it a contribution of 8s. to each 
subsidy. Shortly after Shakespeare’s death his son-in-law, Dr. 
John Hall, who then moved to New Place, paid that amount on 
the standing assessment. But Shakespeare, like many neigh- 
bours of substantial means, successfully contrived to evade the 
notice of the tax collector. The steady fall in the amount of 
Stratford’s contribution can be paralleled in small boroughs all 
over the country. But at Stratford it was due partly, at leaSt, toa 
very special cause. In 1594 a failure of the harvest caused in 
Stratford very great distress, from which recovery was slow. In 
1597 the town was faced by the more serious disaster, of ‘* two 
“‘ several fires which destroyed 120 dwelling-houses,’? consumed 
412,000 worth of property, and brought 400 persons to destitution. 
In these calamitous circumstances the townsfolk bestirred them- 
selves to obtain relief from payment of pending Parliamentary 
taxation. In 1597, Parliament had granted three lay subsidies, 
six fifteenths, and three clerical subsidies, to which Stratford would 
be expected to contribute in the ordinary course some £40 or 450. 
Shakespeare, who was in London at the time, was informed by a 
Stratford friend of the great ‘‘ fear and doubt ’’ prevailing in the 
town that there would be no means of paying any part of the 
Parliamentary impost. A petition for release was addressed to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and he admitted that the request was 
‘reasonable and conscionable,’’ seeing that the town had been 
‘twice afflicted’? and had almost been ‘‘ wasted by fire.’’ A 
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formal warrant of exemption was signed on January 27th, 1599. 
Thenceforth it would seem that residents in Stratford were treated 
by the tax collector with exceptional tenderness, of which 
Shakespeare and others took a hardly fair advantage. 

In London, Shakespeare was somewhat less fortunate, though 
his property there was of more modest dimensions. As far as 
investigation into fiscal records of the time have gone as yet, it was 
only during a small part of his residence in London that he fell 
under the tax collector’s notice, and that during the comparatively 
early years of his stay. From his settlement in London, about 
1587 until 1596, there is little doubt that he resided in the parish 
of St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate, within easy reach of ‘‘ The Theatre ”’ 
in Shoreditch, with which he had professional associations. In 
1593, Parliament granted three lay subsidies and six fifteenths, 
and the collection proceeded very slowly during the years that 
intervened before the Houses were next summoned, in 1597, to 
make a further levy. 

Shakespeare’s name was duly placed on the subsidy roll for St. 
Helen’s parish during 1593 as owner of goods valued at £5. He 
would therefore be liable for 13s. 4d. for each of the three subsidies 
of that year, a total of £2. But the authorities moved slowly. 
Before the dramatist paid any part of the tax, he had migrated 
across the River Thames to the Liberty of the Clink in 
Southwark, where actors and dramatic authors were soon to 
congregate in large numbers. The Liberty of the Clink was an 
estate of the Bishop of Winchester, and under his exclusive 
jurisdiction. In October, 1596, the St. Helen’s tax collector showed 
unusual energy in inviting the permission of the Bishop of 
Winchester’s steward to demand of Shakespeare the payment of 
a first instalment of five shillings, due on the assessment of St. 
Helen’s parish. This amount the dramatist paid next year. A few 
months later he added a further sum of 13s. 4d., again on 
account of the old subsidy of 1593. There is no evidence that 
Shakespeare contributed anything beyond the humble total of 
18s. 4d. to Parliamentary taxation at any time of his career. But 
it would not be safe to dogmatise on the topic till all the fiscal 
documents of the time have been recovered and examined. It is 
clear, at any rate, that Parliament and its agents laid their hands 
lightly on the purses of men of Shakespeare’s status. There is no 
likelihood that his easy experience was unique. For the great 
part of the nation, the fiscal authority of Parliament had no 
practical significance. 


SIDNEY LEE. 


THE NEW DEARNESS. 


HE rise of prices in the last fifteen years or so has been a 
phenomenon of far-reaching importance. World-wide in its 
range, it has adversely affected wage-earners everywhere. In the 
United Kingdom, with which we are chiefly concerned in this 
article, it has undoubtedly proceeded more rapidly than money 
wages have increased, thus producing a fall in real wages. 
Throughout the world this New Dearness has increased political 
and social unrest. There have been food riots in France, 
Germany, Austria, and Italy, and similar manifestations have been 
reported even from a food-exporting country like Argentina. In 
both the United States of America and Canada the rise in prices 
has excited great attention and increased popular agitation against 
trusts and the control of prices. In not a few cities of America 
attempts have been made by the civic authorities to mitigate higher 
prices by opening markets to relieve their citizens of the burden of 
the middleman’s margin. In Australasia, as elsewhere, there have 
been official inquiries as to the rise in the cost of living. 
Incidentally, it may be noted that the New Dearness has struck 
heavily at the practice of Protection. Protection in modern times 
has grown contemporaneously with a fall in prices, and the 
protective duties which were imposed on the Continent of Europe 
and elsewhere were mitigated for the poor by the free trade of the 
engineer. In the latter part of the nineteenth century, as fast as 
protectionist statesmen piled on import duties, the engineer, by 
opening up new lands with his railways, and by bringing about a 
great fall in freights with his steamships, fought Protection inch 
by inch. Indeed, if we take as an example the price of wheat in 
Prussia, we find that in the days of German Free Trade, in the 
decade following the crowning of the Prussian King as German 
Emperor, wheat fetched about fifty shillings per quarter, whereas 
in 1895, when the German wheat duty was 7s. 7}d. per quarter, 
Prussian wheat fetched only thirty shillings. The engineer, in 
short, had beaten the politician, and the injury which the Prussian 
eater of bread suffered could only be measured by him in 1895 by 
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comparing the Prussian price of wheat, thirty shillings, with its 
price of twenty-three shillings in Free Trade England. It will easily 
be understood how, under these circumstances, food taxes were 
tolerated on the Continent, when in the experience of living men 
bread had grown, not dearer, but cheaper, under Protection. 
When the New Dearness came in, however, the position was 
completely changed. Protective duties were tolerated when they 
simply meant an addition to a great natural cheapness; they 
became intolerable when, as in recent years, they meant the 
addition of artificial to natural scarcity. 

The dearness which the world is now suffering is a dearness 
relative to a point in the history of modern prices which was 
reached in the middle of the last decade of the nineteenth century. 
From the high level of the prices of the short-lived trade boom 
which followed the Franco-German war, down to 1896, prices had 
been continually falling. In terms of human experience, the young 
people of to-day were nurtured in a time of great cheapness, 
and even the middle-aged of to-day hardly remember the com- 
parative dearness of commodities in their early childhood. Thus, 
for the greater part of our population, the present dearness presents 
itself as a remarkable and almost unheard-of phenomenon, and 
there is little wonder that it excites inquiry and controversy. 

Let us see, in as precise terms as it is possible to state the 
problem, what the variation in prices has been. The economic 
discussions of recent years have happily familiarised many people 
with the use of index numbers to measure variations of price. The 
method is easily understood. The prices of a base period, selected 
as a standard, are represented by 100, and the prices of other periods 
are represented as percentages of those of the base year. If this 
method is applied to a properly chosen list of commodities, the 
average variation of a representative group of articles can be found. 
If, further, due regard is paid to the fact that some commodities 
are more largely used than others, a weighted index number is 
produced—+.e., an index number fairly representing variations in 
price as they affect ordinary consumption. A weighted index 
number for wholesale prices has been prepared by the Board of 
Trade for the years since 1871, and here it is for certain of those 
years :— 


WHOLESALE PRICES—BOARD OF TRADE INDEX NUMBER. 


Prices of 1g00 = roo. 


1871 Us as or 136 1896 oe see Fen 88 
1875 aks nie She 141 1900 ae wae er 100 
1880 aie Ae ee 130 1905 oe oe aoe 98 
1885 ae se Tt EEE LOS 1910 Bic) | Ul edore ate 109 
1890 ses eee oie 104 1912 «ot wae tee 115 


1895 cae te8 toe gI 
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This summary record of forty-two years conveys the broad 
changes clearly to the mind. We see the rapid and continuous 
descent of prices down to 1896, followed by a reaction and a return 
to the price levels of thirty years ago. Cheapness is seen to have 
been unmade as rapidly as it was made, and now that prices are 
30 per cent. higher than in 1896, and almost at parity with those of 
the year 1884 (the index number for which is a fraction less than 
115), we are constrained to wonder whether there is to be further 
reaction and a return to the high levels of 1880, or even of 1875. 

If we could inform ourselves as to causation in this matter, we 
should be in a better position to form a fair judgment as to the 
future of prices. I think that there is material for judgment, if not 
for confident judgment. Many factors have played their part in 
the recent history of prices, and it is a matter of no little difficulty 
to allot to each of them its due weight in producing the results we 
have experienced. 

By means of money we express the exchange value of all 
commodities in the terms of a single commodity. Price is simply 
the ratio of the commodity we select as money to all other 
commodities at any given moment. The experience of men has 
led them, in the chief civilisations, to select gold as the recognised 
standard of value, and the prices we are discussing are the 
expression of values in terms of gold. 

While metallic money played the chief part, or even a major part, 
in practical exchanges, it is quite evident that variations in the 
supply of the commodity chosen as standard of value had a 
considerable and immediate effect upon price. If you settle upon 
a monetary standard, and decide to express values in terms of it, 
it is obvious that if the selected standard becomes more plentiful 
prices will rise, since those with commodities to sell will expect a 
larger quantity of the standard in exchange because of its greater 
plentifulness. Conversely, an increasing rarity of the commodity 
selected as standard must lower price, since people will be willing 
to give more of other commodities in exchange for it. This is the 
quantity theory of money. Can it be invoked to explain recent 
price phenomena? 

Historically, it is fairly well established that at the end of the 
sixteenth century, when silver was the general monetary standard, 
the new flood of silver from Spanish America led to a great rise 
in prices. Again, there is little doubt that at a later period, when 
gold had largely supplanted silver throughout the world as a 
monetary standard, the discovery of gold in California and 
Australia, led to a considerable appreciation of prices in the middle 
of the nineteenth century. At the opening of the twentieth century 
there has been again a great increase in the output of gold, and a 
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considerable rise in prices. We need not wonder, therefore, that 
many have been tempted to seek no further for an explanation. 
There is little doubt that the quantity theory of money, at least as 
restated by modern economists, must be reckoned with in this 
connection ; but it will help us to a proper perspective if we set out 
side by side the variation of prices of the last forty years and 
contrast it with the variation of the gold output in the same period. 
This is done in the following statement :— 


PRICES AND THE GOLD OUTPUT. 
Board of Trade 


Wholesale Prices World’s Gold 
Index Number Output. 

Year. 1900 = I00. 4 
1871 ae cae ee ee 136 ace 566 ae ie 24,000,000 
1873 Bee Ae ee Se 153 366 a0 ate Boe 20,000,000 
1875 3 ase Ree Soe 141 bas ee ree wea 20,000,000 
1877 ae ns Ly ee 142 ait ee ae eae 24,000,000 
1879 a sib ac ye 127 sae es ae a 23,000,000 
1881 bas “ae a wee 527 a Aas <0 ae 22,000,000 
1883 ees dos Sa “Be 127 308 So ane ane 20,000,000 
1885 ee $85 me is LOS 4... ac ae a 23,000,000 
1887 eae ae a ass 100 aoe a 2% ye 22,000,000 
1889 SAL 50 Sab Are 104 See wae ae sais 26,000,000 
1891 ope nee eee oak 107 er Ac eas 555 27,000,000 
1893 woe sac soe ae 100 act ore see bbe 33,000,000 
1895 365 nee Sc ee gt She Si a8 BOE 41,000,000 
1896 wae eee ved oft 88 ana hog hee ay 42,000,000 
1897 se Se ase ies GOne tree dee ee Ob 49,000,000 
1899 oe er ot be g2 ned mae tee dar: 63,000,000 
1900 Rs nae ae Ae 100 52,000,000 
Igor a oe oy, oa 97 54,000,000 
1903 See xen Ane te 97 are Sea ae 68,000,000 
1905 nO soe ner one 98 ADS ae re Ate 79,000,000 
1907 ae vate ae a 106 see Ree tas a 86,000,000 
1909 we ors ae ort 104. 95,000,000 
IQIi bac Nor aes ae 109 Ags ee za aac 96,000,000 
1gI2 oe ae oe ee 115 98,000,000 


It will be seen that one thing stands out most clearly in this 
table, and it is that whatever the precise effect upon prices of the 
variation in gold supply may have been, it most certainly has not 
been the main or dominant factor. From 1871 until 1891 the 
world’s gold output remained an almost stationary factor. Year 
by year there was a very small addition to the world’s stock of 
gold. We have to think of twenty to thirty million pounds’ worth 
of new gold a year as divided up amongst all the world’s peoples 
for every use whatsoever—for personal ornaments, for decorative 
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purposes, for various industries, and for an addition to metallic 
currencies. During this period of stationary gold output prices 
fell rapidly. There followed an increase of gold output, and in 
1896 and 1897, which were record years of low prices in modern 
times, the gold output rose to nearly 450,000,000 a year. In 1897, 
the gold output being £49,000,000, or more than twice as great as 
in 1881, prices were nearly one-third less than in 1881. Further, 
if we continue the comparison down to 1900, we see that while the 
production of gold in that year was twice what it was in 
1871 or in 1881, prices in 1900 were, as a whole, much lower than 
they were in 1871 and 1881. That, of course, does not prove that 
the doubling of the world’s gold production did not influence price, 
but it does conclusively show that there were other forces at work 
in the world which, whatever the degree of influence of the gold 
output upon prices may have been, quite overwhelmed that 
influence, and not only wiped it out, whatever it was, but produced 
much lower prices in 1900 than in 1871 and in 1881. 

After the South African War, which slightly checked output, 
the advance in gold production was resumed, and in 1912 was half 
as great again as in 1900. It will be seen that in 1g12 the world’s 
gold output reached, in round figures, 498,000,000. Between 
1896 and 1912 prices rose by about one-third; between 1900 and 
1912 they rose by about one-sixth. 

Having at least satisfied ourselves that the amount of the gold 
supply cannot have been the main factor in price causation in the 
last forty years, we may usefully examine the composition of the 
Board of Trade index number with a view to ascertaining whether 
there has been anything like an equal rise in the various important 
commodities chosen by the Board of Trade as representative. The 
official index number is based upon the wholesale prices of forty- 
five principal articles of consumption. Examination shows that of 
these forty-five articles, thirty have risen and fifteen have fallen in 
the years 1900-1911. (1911 is the last year for which an analysis 
of the index number is available.) 

The thirty articles which have risen in price in 1900-1911 are as 
follows: Zinc, tin, cotton, British wool, foreign wool, jute, flax, 
British wheat, foreign wheat, British barley, foreign barley, British 
oats, foreign oats, maize, hops, potatoes, beef, bacon, milk, eggs, 
sugar, tea, wine, tobacco, cotton-seed, linseed, olive oil, palm 
oil, rubber, and hides. 

The fifteen articles which have fellen in price in I9Q00-I9II are 
these: Coal, pig-iron, copper, lead, silk, rice, mutton, sherries, 
coffee, rum, cocoa, paraffin, petroleum, bricks, and hewn fir. 

This part of the inquiry is of so much significance that it is well 
to show the degree of variation, whether upward or downward, 
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of some of the most important of the commodities mentioned. Here 
is the record :— 


PRICE VARIATION OF CERTAIN COMMODITIES. 
(Prices of 1911 compared with those of 1900.) 
Rise Fall 


Commodity. Per cent. Per cent. 

45 Principal articles as a whole as, 93 oot vies Os — 
AORN ace 50 56 sitio wee 66t — abe ae “os 315 
Pig Iron ic Ba¢ 500 sod 506 — 506 be a0 23°8 
Copper ae S60 508 ate sal — oes 50 Fe 22'8 
ZANE es oes wa ane ae She 17°4 ate ue BS — 
Abthey Aros Ber doe Sop haar <a : wee are ae _— 
Wead. &..: Sac one BOC son ced Bos ee nae Got 20°1 
Cotton 560 20 336 505 Oo 38°3 a ood acs — 
Wool (British) oe Ba ere bc 70°0 seg Soc di — 

»> (Foreign) me oot Sof non Bee Sc Bor sme = 
Jute... 58 ere 5% “Oc ee 35°3 08 as ALi = 
Sikes ve a nee es isl ae — sec tee uot 18°7 
Wheat (Imported) ... ee tie ois E727 — 
Rice ae ie ies we 5 — es me ce 1°2 
BeCiews..s od: sere S06 506 500 17 6 eae eee — 
Mutton vee -O aoe si 600 — oe ae see 56 
Bacon ae Bop ae se ane 42°3 ee 006 est — 
Sugar Ser nor aoe nae “iss 19'5 wie <8 coo — 
USB oe $6 ea ane 300 36 Ga 30 ne Bop — 
Cocoa ve ae 200 ao “i -= ee wae nes 21°4 
Palm Oils. ane Ss aie co ee ie oe Ge — 
Paraffin oes ge ss 386 ie _ oe Ae AEE 40°7 
Hewn Fir ... ane Bae nee ae — ant Ste Abr TL e7, 
Rubber Bde sie non wae 0 48°6 na bee Sct _— 
Hides SOE os Sur 35°2 se _ 


This partial analysis goes far enough to show that there is a very 
great range of degree of variation, both in the prices that have 
risen and the prices that have fallen. We see that one important 
commodity has fallen in price by nearly 41 per cent., while another 
has risen by 70 per cent. Take cognate articles, to get as true a 
comparison as can be obtained in point of nature. Copper and zinc 
are metals which are largely used together in industry as an alloy. 
Copper fell over 22 per cent. in 1900-1911, while zinc rose by over 
17 per cent. Similarly, we see that lead fell 20 per cent., while tin 
rose 45 per cent. Or look at wool, where we have the remarkable 
fact that foreign wool rose by 5 per cent., while British wool rose 
by 70 per cent. 

Foods offer equally remarkable contrasts. Wheat, the bread of 
the higher civilisations, rose by nearly 18 per cent., while rice, the 
bread of lower civilisations, slightly fell in price. Even more 
striking have been the movements in meats. Beef rose by a trifle, 
about 2 per cent., mutton fell by nearly 6 per cent., while bacon 
rose by over 42 per cent. 

Let it be borne in mind that all these prices are gold prices— 
i.e., the exchange value of each of these commodities expressed in 
terms of gold. As all these prices are gold prices, if the rise in 
the output of gold had been the main or predominant cause of 
variations of price in the period, all the articles would have been 
affected in very much the same way. It is not as though amongst 
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the forty-five articles there were a few exceptions proving the rule 
to the contrary. Fifteen out of these important forty-five gold 
prices fell, and the exceptions are too numerous and too important 
to admit of our acceptance of the theory that the great increase in 
gold production that has followed upon the use of the cyanide 
process is the main explanation of the rise of the general price index 
number. 

Quite apart from the facts we have examined, I do not think it is 
very difficult to show that we can hardly expect an increase of gold 
output in our day to have its old effect upon prices. Our prices 
are gold prices, but commerce is for the greater part carried on in 
terms of gold, with for instruments, not gold coins, but credit 
instruments which while theoretically payable in gold, could not 
at any moment be satisfied by gold if gold were demanded in 
exchange for them. The use of bills of exchange, and particularly 
of that form of bill of exchange familiarly termed a cheque, means 
the coining of commodities into effective money which is unbacked 
by gold. When a bank gives an overdraft to a creditable customer, 
it in effect coins credit, and it should be remembered in this 
connection that the greater part of the enormous so-called 
‘“ deposits’? with British banks consist of such coined credits. 
They amount at this moment to well over £1,000,000,000, whereas 
all the coined gold in the country amounts to something over 
£ 100,000,000. 

It is these practical circumstances of the effective currency that 
we have to consider when we endeavor to form some reasonable 
estimate of what is the effect upon prices of the introduction of 
more of the standard metal. We have, in short, to relate the gold 
supply, in its effect upon gold prices, not alone to the world’s stock 
of gold, but to the world’s stock of effective money. We see at 
once how small is the ratio of new gold, even in actually consider- 
able quantities, to the current credit instruments of one country, 
to say nothing of all countries. 

Even when we compare a year’s new gold with existing gold, 
we must carefully remember that our comparison should be, not 
with the output of the year before it, or with some other single 
year at a greater distance removed, but with the world’s total stock 
of gold. A moment’s thought will show that year by year the new 
gold produced has to bear comparison with an ever-increasing 
total. I suppose that there is now in the world as a whole a stock 
of something like £3,000,000,000 worth of produced gold. 
If, then, the output of 1913 proves to be worth one hundred millions, 
the world’s stock will increase this year by a little over 3 per cent. 
We should be unwise to expect any very great influence to be 
exercised by that increase of 3 per cent., even if the world’s traders 
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were restricted to metallic exchanges, and credit instruments had 
never been invented. 

Another factor of importance, which profoundly affects the 
problem, is the velocity of exchange of money. If coined gold 
or coined credit is turned over quickly it is the practical equivalent 
of a much larger quantity of coined gold or coined credit turned 
over slowly. There can be no question that the velocity of 
exchange has increased and is increasing, and on this account 
also we may suppose that the influence of new gold, even in 
considerable quantity, is a diminishing factor in its effect upon 
price. The relation of the stock of gold to the volume of trade 
is also a pertinent consideration, and in this connection, the 
following statement which compares gold output, British gold 
imports, and London Bankers’ clearances, is of much interest :— 


{1) WORLD GOLD OUTPUT AND (2) U.K. GOLD IMPORTS COMPARED 
WITH (3) LONDON BANKERS’ CLEARANCES. 


World Gold aK London 
Year. Output. Gold Imports. Bankers’ Clearances. 
1895 Sea 41,000,000 was 14,600,000 ey 75593,000,000 
1896 ee 42,000,000 Ree —* an 7,57 5;000,000 
1897 aes 49,000,000 + ex 75491 ,000,000 
1898 ae 60,000,000 ae 7,100,000 “OC 8,097,000,000 
1899 ao 64,000,000 APS 11,000,000 as 9,150,000,000 
1900 aes 52,000,000 ae 7,800,000 oe 8,960,000,000 
1901 a 54,000,000 oe 6,700,000 os 9,561 ,000,000 
1902 ace 61,000,000 a 6,200,000 s+» I0,029,000,000 
1903 ee 68,000,000 ia 9,900,000 «ss I0,120,000,000 
1904 si 72,000,000 Se go0,000 s+» 10,564,000,000 
1905 see 78,000,000 Ae 7,800,000 «ss 12,288,000,000 
1906 ae 84,000,000 sea 3,400,000 ws» 12,711,000,000 
1907 ane 86,000,000 eels 6,200,000 s+» 12,730,000,000 
1908 oh 92,000,000 Ace f «2 12,120,000,000 
1909 eee 95,000,000 ae 7,500,000 sss 13,525,000,000 
1910 aes 96,000,000 nd 6,400,000 s+» 14,659,000,000 
Igit a 97,000,000 Shc 8,600,000 «+»  14,614,000,000 
Igi2 : 98,000,000 ave 6,200,000 ++» 15,962,000,000 


The first column shows the world’s gold output; the second 
shows how small a proportion of that output is retained in the 
United Kingdom (the home of the world’s only free gold market) 
for all purposes, whether industrial or personal or decorative or 
for currency. Compare with the small figures of the second column 
the facts of the third column, by which we see that the volume of 
commercial and financial transactions represented by cheques and 
bills cleared at the London Bankers’ Clearing House, has increased 
in the same period from £7,593,000,000 to the stupendous total of 
£15,962,000,000. 

There are other minor considerations which point the same way. 
The rapid increase of gold production has been accompanied by 
a rapid increase of the industrial consumption of gold, and no 


*In 1896 we exported on balance £5,600,000 of gold. 
+ In 1897 imports and exports of gold balanced. 
tIn 1908 we exported on balance 43,900,000 of gold. 
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small part of the new gold has therefore been kept out of currency. 
It is also to be observed that the storing of gold by various nations 
as ‘‘ war chests’’ has absorbed a by no means negligible fraction 
of recent output. In recent years, too, the hoarding of gold in 
India has been very great. 

We may sum up the case as to gold, then, by saying that while 
it is certain that prices expressed in gold must have been affected 
to some unmeasurable extent by the increased gold output, it is 
clear that other and by far greater influences upon price must have 
been also at work. 

Guarding ourselves carefully against coming to any dogmatic 
conclusion, I think we may usefully turn to the commercial and 
industrial history of the world in recent times, to gain light upon 
the causes of the movement of prices. What was the cause of 
the fall in prices of the ’eighties and ’nineties of last century 
shown in the table already given? Broadly, the answer is that it 
was a period in which the resources of the world were laid 
under contribution more rapidly than effective demand increased 
in the white civilisations. We should not use the just word if 
we said that the world’s resources were rapidly harvested, for 
harvest implies a precedent seed-time. It would more nearly 
express the truth to say that the best resources of the world were 
rapidly exploited as though they were unlimited in quantity, 
without regard to the fact that men were reaping where they had 
not sown, and without regard to the future. The large scale 
scratch-farming, the creaming of the world’s richest mines, the 
hewing of the world’s best timber, were assisted by the invention 
of a host of labour-saving appliances. The quickly and cheaply 
gathered wealth was distributed to the world’s markets with the 
aid of improved ships, the freight charges of which tumbled down 
in such fashion that whereas in the ’seventies it cost 7d. or 
8d. to take a bushel of wheat from New York to Liverpool, it 
came to cost no more than 14d. a bushel. 

For a short period in modern times this new large-scale world 
exploitation proceeded more rapidly than increase of population, 
or the effective demand exercised by increased population, 
but the continuous cheapening of products by the opening up of 
new lands could not proceed far without a check. The use of 
machinery and the extended use of capital in large units raised 
the standard of living of a considerable proportion of the world’s 
white peoples. Emigration took place on a large scale from poor 
ancient lands with small natural resources to rich new lands of 
promise; it is hardly realised upon what an enormous scale the 
transplantation of white men on the globe has been proceeding. 
Millions upon millions have left countries in which they consumed 
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the cheaper cereals, scarcely any meat, and very little leather, or 
metals, or other commodities, to establish themselves in new 
countries with high standards of living where they made a new 
and enlarged draft upon the world’s wealth. Thus, what between 
natural increase of population, a rising standard of life all over 
the world, and a great emigration from low wage to high wage 
countries, the time soon came when world exploitation, although 
rapid and continuous, ceased to keep pace with the world’s demands 
for many important commodities. That is the explanation which 
seems to me to cover the greater part of the ground. It is an 
explanation which if traced in detail in connection with each and 
every commodity named above, will, I think, be found to have 
a reasonable relation to the facts of the case. If it is the true 
explanation, as I am inclined to think it is, it is consistent with the 
rise in price of many articles in which supply could not keep pace 
with the demand, and the fall in price of other articles where supply, 
owing to the nature of the commodity and the circumstances of its 
production, was equal, or more than equal, to the occasion. It 
is, for example, consistent with the fact that wheat rose in price 
while rice fell. 

What of the future of prices? I think we may rely upon 
scientific endeavour to be equal in the long run to the production 
of an enduring cheapness. The weapons of science have not yet 
been taken up in earnest by the nations of men. It is no more 
than haphazard and careless effort which has been applied to the 
world’s resources. Men in a hurry to get rich have despoiled 
territories and wasted natural wealth in so far as the law of 
the conservation of matter has permitted them to waste. There can 
be no reasonable doubt, however, that the production of organic 
commodities, whether foods or materials, will be so greatly 
magnified by scientific method that the men of the future will 
produce ample supplies of all necessary things of this kind with 
little labour. As to inorganic supplies, we may have faith that 
science will also show a way to the practical employment of low 
grades of ore which cannot now be commercially employed. The 
economic employment and perhaps the colonisation of tropical 
lands may, it is quite probable, add enormously to the world’s 
supply of consumable goods. As to manufactured commodities, 
based upon either organic or inorganic materials, the road to 
cheapness is already quite plain, given the material supplies. Thus, 
whatever the course of prices in the near future, the end is not 
uncertain. The New Dearness will pass, and be succeeded sooner 
or later by an enduring cheapness—by a scientific plentifulness 
which may or may not be expressed in terms of gold. 


L. G. Cu10zzaA MONEY. 


PUBLIC OPINION AND WAR. 


HE advocates of War rest their case sometimes on the material 
interests it is supposed to advance, and sometimes on the 
higher ground of the justice it is alleged to achieve, or the character 
its practice is said to promote. Often the same militarist writer will 
deftly shift his ground to suit his parry to the thrust of the pacifist 
argument he happens at the time to be opposing. Meanwhile, the 
usually complex origin of modern warfare affords a much sounder 
reason for apparently conflicting pronouncements from those who 
seek either to justify or to condemn the usage. 

But, whatever be the source of it, there undoubtedly exists a 
tendency in public opinion to take up one of the two points of view 
commonly distinguished as moral or economic, and to debate the 
matter from one of these sides to the exclusion of the other. While 
one section persists in finding the chief reason for international 
strife in the clash of material interests, another section seeks it in 
the sphere of morals and psychology; and each seeks the remedy 
accordingly. 

Now every mind will have a natural bias towards one or other of 
these views. And it is the fact of the existence of this bias, always 
inclining each of us to regard the remedy in which he most believes 
to be the one and only specific, which makes it important to 
convince ourselves of the co-operative value of both factors. 
Working together, they meet the case; but working separately, 
they will always leave uncovered part of the wide field of human 
motive. 

By way of illustration, those familiar with Mr. Angell’s 
treatment of the problem will not think it an injustice if I say that 
the bias of his mind in favour of a solution by reasoning based on 
economic facts is very evident. My own inclination is in the other 
direction. I believe that in the war against war, a psychological 
victory has more influence on the final issue of the campaign than 
a victory in the field of economics. I think this for two reasons 
chiefly: first, because the ethical and spiritual aspects of the 
paramount claim of peace carry that claim into deeper currents of 
our nature, and bring it closer to the innermost springs of human 
volition; secondly, because I observe that by far the most 
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commanding of the argumentative strongholds of the enemy are 
quite beyond the range of even the most skilfully directed economic 
fire. 

A little reflection must convince us that the militarist advocate 
only becomes really dangerous when, by a process of clever special 
pleading, he takes possession of the highest possible ground for 
his thesis. This commanding position he will continue to occupy 
until the public mind is thoroughly convinced that he has no sort 
of right to it. That conviction cannot be brought about, it may 
even be delayed, by purely economic reasoning. We pacifists must 
enter more deeply into the ethical and esthetical point of view of 
our opponents. In the words of Professor William James, ‘‘ so 
“‘long as anti-militarists propose no substitute for war’s 
“‘ disciplinary function, no moral equivalent of war, so long they 
** fail to realise the full inwardness of the situation.” 

We must therefore face the fact that, in their own and in the 
public eye, the military party, in the person of their most influential 
guides, occupy a sound moral position, from which they look down 
with ineffable scorn on all peace advocacy resting solely on material 
motives. It is all loftily dismissed as the service of Mammon. 

Of course, this assumption of virtue is extremely funny, 
especially in view of recent revelations affecting the probity of 
those mighty creatures of Militarism—the patriots of armament 
production! But however deliciously incongruous, this lofty 
attitude is widely accepted by the world. And the great public 
which still bows down before ‘‘ the God of Battles ’’ is quite ready 
to accept the patter of his priests, who, with engaging candour, deny 
‘* neither the bestiality, nor the horror, nor the expense of war,”’ 
but declare that war is worth them, and that, ‘‘ taking human 
‘* nature as a whole, its wars are its best protection against its 
‘* weaker and more cowardly self, so that mankind cannot afford 
“‘to adopt a peace-economy.”’ 

Now the first axiom in all campaigning is not to underrate the 
enemy; and the next is to concentrate on his strongest positions. 
Consequently, I hold it to be necessary to measure ourselves against 
the militarist at his seeming best, and not to fail in pursuit when 
he leaves the lower levels of life. There is no auguster thing on 
earth than the tribunal God has set up in the consciences of men. 
And if in that Highest Court our suit is undefended and judgment 
goes by default, we shall not be found to have greatly advanced 
our cause in the public mind because in some lower court, and on 
lesser counts like expediency and interest, we may have won a well- 
advertised verdict. Arguments which chiefly depend on questions 
of pecuniary profit and loss cannot, in the long run, hold their own 
against arguments even colourably fortified by moral sanctions. 
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To put it another way: Through various mis-teachings and 
mistakes, militaristic theories have been made to commend them- 
selves very widely indeed to the moral consciousness of the world. 
It is this appeal to an imperfectly developed moral sense which 
gives to militarism its greatest power to deceive mankind. But the 
power of that appeal can never be weakened in the smallest degree 
by even the cleverest and most convincing arguments from 
expediency or interest. The position is completely immune from 
economic attack, and can never be carried except by a further 
development of the moral sense, a fuller enlightenment of 
conscience, which will reveal the present perversion of its 
judgment. 

These are some of the main considerations which make it 
eternally impossible to exclude the moral factor, and which tend 
to give it dominating importance in the war against war. But I 
am well aware that other minds incline the other way, and we ought 
to try and appreciate their attitude. They study history. They 
picture the world of the past. They recall how it fawned upon its 
tyrants and crucified its Saviours—how it captured and corrupted 
even the very faiths intended to raise it into liberty and peace, till 
violence and persecution, crusades and dragonnades, are words 
which still carry an aroma which connects them with religion, or 
at least with a counterfeit dominant for centuries. Or, again, they 
look around, and picture the world as it is. They see how it pays 
little or no heed to love either of God or man, but is for ever 
spending and being spent on open defiance of doctrine the most 
fundamental and the most Divine ever given on this earth. They 
see how each new marvel of scientific ingenuity is prostituted and 
debased to the service of the devil of Destruction at the bidding of 
Jealousy and Greed. 

Who can affect surprise if, in view of all this, many a lover of 
his kind grows impatient to substitute for a morality which seems 
so impotent a fresh and original gospel founded on economic facts? 
Surely the temptation is strong to turn to us moralists and say, 
“Your dreams, your idealism, your religion, even your 
““ Christianity (so-called), have almost totally failed. The nations 
“are still in bondage to this cruel fetish of force. Civilisation 
“itself will soon be crushed beneath the burden of its own 
‘insurance against this futile ferocity of war. You have had your 
“turn. Your gospel is stale. Your day is done. Leave things 
‘““now to us, and we will so present the new facts, which the last 
‘forty years of progress have furnished, as to spoil the Egyptians 
“and win for the world the promised land of Peace. Never mind 
“‘if the war-spirit refuses to be exorcised in the name of Christ, 
“since we can cure men of this mania by invoking those idols of 
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“the market-place which already command the real worship of 
“the natural man.”’ 

Here, then, are two different schools of thought. On the one 
side are the older heroes, like Channing and Tolstoi and Stead; on 
the other such newer champions as Angell and Novikow and Fried. 
Now, if we were called upon to choose one only of these two main 
lines of pacifist endeavour to the total exclusion of the other, many, 
judging between the new wine and the old, would say, “‘ the old 
‘is better.’? But my chief object is to show that we are not shut up 
to any such choice at all. I am convinced that the vitality and 
vigour, as well as the comprehensive breadth of the peace 
movement, will be indefinitely enhanced by the recognised co- 
operation of these two schools, by the free mingling of the new 
blood with the old. I do not think that men like Baron 
d’Estournelles or Frederic Passy, for instance, would have agreed 
with our great Russian prophet in condemning economic attack 
on the militarist position. 

It is high time to convince ourselves that what is called the old 
pacifism and what is called the new are not mutually exclusive, but 
synthetically allied. Both are necessary; and neither can ever 
become an adequate substitute for the other. Their co-operative 
value needs no elaborate demonstration, since it is perfectly plain 
that in so far as ‘‘ interest ’’ of the market type is held by the war- 
monger to be ‘‘ the only motive on which a nation can be expected 
‘“to act ’’—the Mahan position of 1908—so far it is exactly met by 
the gospel of The Great Illusion. But in whatever degree the 
purpose of armaments is conscientiously held to be something 
infinitely higher and nobler than economic advantage—which is 
the Mahan position of 1912, and that of the Quarterly Review of 
July in the same year—in that degree Mr. Angell’s fundamental 
proposition is inadequate. It cannot meet a militarist contention 
moving in a different plane. The full strength of the peacemaker’s 
position is not made clear until both factors, material and spiritual, 
freely co-operate, and their synthetic relation is recognised. The 
quick changes so frequent in militarist ‘‘ protective colouring ’’ can 
only thus be adequately countered. 

I have already confessed my own bias in favour of the value of 
the moral factor. I now offer three considerations which enhance 
the importance of the other. The first from the condition of the 
world to-day ; the second from the nature of things; the third from 
the nature of man. 

1. Although it may be true that the great wars of history were 
not waged for Economic gain, but in pursuit of Ideals—national, 
dynastic, imperial, or religious—yet in these modern days of far 
greater economic pressure, of increased and increasing populations, 
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of ceaseless effort by every class to realise a higher standard of 
comfort, new elements have undoubtedly appeared among the 
possible causes of war. There exists an ever-recurrent demand for 
fresh markets, to correspond with the enormous and ever-growing 
output of modern industrial activity, and with the almost 
miraculous facilities for communication, transport, and exchange. 
Such altered conditions in the world of to-day undeniably give 
prominence to the economic aspect of every great nation’s life, and 
therefore to that aspect of the problem of peace and war. 

2. Then turn for a moment to the very nature of things. When 
military leaders constantly, and even diplomatists occasionally, 
assert the blessing and beneficence of war, a few fundamental facts, 
albeit of a material kind, may easily prove the most relevant reply. 
For example, mankind lives his natural life on this earth solely and 
entirely by the exploitation of our planet; and the general average 
condition of the peoples can be improved and raised to a higher 
level only by a more complete exploitation of the forces of nature. 
This ubiquitous conflict with natural forces, but not with feliow- 
men, actually constitutes that ‘‘ war ordained of God’ which 
abundantly provides the ‘‘ disciplinary function ’’ which militarists 
imagine would be lost to the world on the disappearance of the 
cult of slaughter. 

Now this more complete exploitation of natural forces depends, 
in the present state of civilisation, upon capital, intelligence, and 
manual labour. But, since war is bound to destroy not only an 
enormous amount of capital but a host of the ablest heads and 
hands, it is therefore evident that every war must reduce the general 
well-being of the peoples who inhabit this planet. 

The main force of such argument as the foregoing depends, of 
course, upon temporal and material considerations; but inasmuch 
as the temporal good of all is here opposed to any supposed selfish 
and sectional interest, there is a moral aspect also involved. It is, 
in fact, impossible entirely to isolate either factor if you look at life 
as a whole. 

3. If we turn from the nature of things to reflect on the nature 
of man, the view I am urging is reinforced. We are at present 
neither angels nor spirits, but men and women, with bodies as well 
as souls, living not in heaven but on earth, and therefore subject 
to the conditions of our physical environment. That being so, the 
material side of things is bound to be insistent, and witness 
appealing to that aspect of life is evidently wanted. When we 
remember the dominance, until quite lately, of materialism in the 
world of thought, when we reflect on the habit still prevalent with 
large masses of mankind of regarding the spiritual as a mere 
accessory to nature, something altogether secondary to the 
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material and mundane, a novel presentment of the case for peace 
from the most familiar side of life was just the thing to arrest 
general attention and “‘ make itself felt in the modern world.” 

It seems clear, then, that the tendency with the followers of either 
of these two main schools of thought to form a habit of separating 
between them in their minds by a hard and fast line is a bad one. 
A certain bias will always be at work tending to make us disengage 
the moral and economic aspects of our subject. We are too ready 
to consider each in its own separate content, without taking 
sufficiently into account the action and reaction upon it of the other. 
This tendency is to be deprecated, because it often leads to 
misrepresentation, and always helps to obscure the co-operative 
value of the twofold message. It is possible that the brilliant leader 
of the economic case against war wag at first a little too disposed to 
think of it as covering all the ground. But if that was so, he has 
now abandoned this idea, for, in addressing the British Association 
last year he devoted himself to emphasising the moral factor 
involved, and its close connection with the economic. Still more 
recently we find Mr. Angell writing thus: ‘‘ The basic fact of the 
““ whole matter is certain ideas concerning the relations of one state 


“to another . . . weare unable to imagine that civilisation has 
“any other mode of enforcing its will (than a display of brute 
‘““strength) . . . and if we could see this, we could not avail 


‘ourselves of such means since we cannot act together. The 
‘““temper we have created unfits us for action ag a community.” 
Now it is, of course, precisely this intimate relation between 
‘“basic fact’’ and ‘‘temper’’ which is continually forcing our 
problem beyond the range of economics into the region of 
psychology, where factors other than material must be prepared 
to deal with it. 

In thinking of the co-operative value accruing from the action 
and reaction of different aspects and statements of the case for 
peace, it should be remembered that the intensely practical content 
of the mundane and material argument may well prove a valuable 
tonic, from the intellectual side, to every apostle of another and an 
older Gospel. When one has long been taunted as a dreamer, an 
idealist, a visionary, or a crank, it is very refreshing to come across 
a demonstration that solid facts of modern life, even on its material 
side, are definitely moving, and forcing the world onward toward 
the identical goal indicated by the deepest currents of our inner life. 

Then what a challenge to the Churches is the advent of this new 
ally! The Christian Church exists to embody the spirit of Christ’s 
teaching. And if the conscience of the world is still too undeveloped 
to respond to that spirit, the first duty of Christ’s Church is to 
work at its enlightenment. The bare fact that a ‘‘ New Pacifism ”’ 
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should even seem to have become necessary for the relief of a 
Christian world is a challenge to all Christendom no longer to 
separate the service of man from the service of God, no longer to 
divorce the two great loves which Christ for ever joined into one 
law, on true fidelity to which all else depends. 

Many bitter attacks are made against material reasoning for 
peace on the ground of its so-called “‘ selfishness.’’ But this charge 
can only be maintained by recourse to misconstruction. What 
may be called the common-sense argument can never be made to 
sound ignoble unless the full aim and intention of those who use it 
is first obscured. Certainly, an appeal to “‘ interest’? may be of a 
mean and contemptible kind; but, on the contrary, it may involve, 
include, and promote issues of the noblest sort. And when, as 
here, the interest appealed to—interest in human welfare and 
progress—is so general as to be not merely national, but inter- 
national, nay universal—to speak of this as though it were in any 
way analogous to “‘ self-interest ’’ is absurd. And when a leading 
Review describes the vision of the future opening before Mr. 
Angell’s mind as one ‘‘in which the lowest form of selfishness 
“* takes the place of patriotism,’’ I call this an instance of the worst 
abuse of language—a travesty of the truth. 

There is a well-known saying about glass houses and stone- 
throwing. And since the essence of selfishness is exclusiveness, 
the kind of argument for war advanced by this same writer 
is vitiated in this very way. For instance, he elaborates 
the phenomenal industrial progress of Germany since 1870, and 
then insists on attributing it all to an immensely enhanced moral 
induced throughout the whole people as the direct result of 
victorious war. The contention, of course, holds no water, for, in 
so far as Germany’s striking development had its rise in a new 
national spirit, that spirit was born of the wnification of the 
German peoples, which might have been effected long before, quite 
apart from war with France, had not the petty German potentates 
so tenaciously clung to their beloved right each to make war at will 
on his neighbour. But let that pass. We will suppose the 
reviewer to have a right to the point he makes, and that latent 
power was suddenly developed in all the German people solely as 
the result of their victorious achievement against France. Then, 
I ask—after all this special pleading for the splendid effects of 
war—where do the vanquished come in? If it be victory which 
thus elevates and inspires, then the very opposite must be expected 
from defeat. But defeat is, equally with victory, a part and 
consequence of war. It therefore follows that these high moral 
gains, so proudly vaunted by the militarist advocate, can only fall 
to one people at the cost of corresponding losses to another. On 
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the other hand, even the lowest and most material argument that 
ever was urged in the cause of peace is, at all events, free from the 
palpably selfish stigma which intrinsically attaches to any war-won 
national gain through another nation’s loss. The glory of the 
gains of peace, whether moral, or material, or both together, 
consists in those gains falling, like the sunshine and the rain, on 
all alike and at the cost of none. 

Thus, then, the moral and material, wherever we look, are really 
found to be inseparable. When all is said that can be said on the 
material side, we are bound to come back, with Mr. Angell himself, 
to the ‘‘ basic’’ need of a new ‘‘ temper,’’ a new mind, a new will. 
On this, first and last, will always depend the camaraderie of 
nations, the strong bond of good feeling and regard which alone 
maintains good-will and makes all thought of war abhorrent. It is 
this which has abolished the hereditary enmity of centuries between 
England and France. It is this which has banished sentinel and 
warship from 4,000 miles of frontier between America and Greater 
Britain. And if such mutual confidence can exist between Anglo- 
Saxons who have not yet quite attained a Peace Centenary, who 
shall count it impossible between Saxon and Teuton who have not 
fought each other for a thousand years? 

With a new mind, a new temper, a new will, those sinister figures 
of Jealousy, Suspicion, and Mistrust will rule no more in the 
Chancelleries of London and Berlin. And then the Concert of 
Europe, too long the derision of the world, may become the embryo 
of that Federal Union, that International constitution, which Lord 
Salisbury looked forward to, and which Sir Max Waechter has 
done so much to prepare for. 

To aid in the advance of this ‘‘ new temper,’’ let us freely use 
sound reasoning from every source, and never lose sight of the 
co-operative value of the material and the spiritual. 

The loftiest ideal, before it can be realised on this earth, must 
encounter material problems, and utilitarian argument has its own 
proper part to play. Nevertheless, ‘‘ an ideal which the imagination 
‘“may clothe with a divine nimbus’’ will often prove of greater 
effect in influencing conduct than the clearest motives of ex- 
pediency enunciated by the reason. Therefore, let us draw upon 
the forces of religion to drive home the lessons of philosophy, since 
after our brains have been convinced of what is wise and right, we 
shall still need a motive to dispose us to pursue it. And until the 
true conclusion has become ‘“‘ operative in the minds and conduct 
“* of nations,’’ the most lucid and cogent logic in the world will be 
exercised in vain. 

W. LEIGHTON GRANE. 


AN INTERESTING BUDGET STATEMENT. 


MONG the many Budget speeches which we have heard or 
read during the past twenty years, surely few have been more 
admirable, lucid, and interesting than those delivered by Sir 
Guy Fleetwood Wilson at Delhi in March of this year. There is 
something more in them than a mere financial exposition, however 
able, for they sound the true note of a statesman, as far above the 
statement of a departmental chief as they transcend the brass and 
reckless assertion of the political vote-catcher; indeed, the tone of 
them, to use a familiar simile, is as that of a time-mellowed, silver- 
toned church bell. 

He was happy, perhaps, in the place and in the occasion. The 
thought that his was the first Budget delivery at the new Imperial 
capital, and the hopes that may well beget, the facts of the 
prosperity of India, which he records as abounding and which fitly 
dominate his speech ; the remembrance that fateful years of famine, 
war, and depression have been surmounted in the past and can be 
again overcome if the future demands it—may all have inspired the 
eloquence with which the wisdom and polity of his finance, in 
themselves remarkable, were expressed. But there was yet another 
source of inspiration—that of the months just past, of the Viceroy’s 
happy recovery from that felon act in the Chandni Chowk, of the 
noble courage and devotion then shown by Lord and Lady 
Hardinge, and of the anxiety, burden, and strain of duty bravely 
and silently borne by Sir G. F. Wilson himself and by his 
colleagues in the Government of India. 

However and whatever the occasion and inspiration may have 
been, we have before us a Budget statement of no mean order, 
which for its sincerity, lucidity, and comprehension merits both 
close attention and the consideration of the many subjects it 
embraces. Yet throughout, it may be observed, the prevailing note 
was one of caution. The financial member will not allow the 
prosperity of the year to run away with him. He has regard for 
the future as well as for the present, and in no way conforms to the 
maxim: ‘‘ Sufficient for the day is the good or the evil thereof! ’’ 

After an able retrospect of the agricultural year, the first subject 
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which came under his review was that of the opium revenue. This, 
a source which has provided large revenues in the past, and over 
five millions in the present, will soon be no longer available. Such 
a position, had it arisen in other days, must have caused serious 
anxiety and additional taxation; and in the future, determined as 
it is by the decision of Government to finally part with it, the loss 
will almost certainly oblige Finance Ministers to seek other sources 
ef supply. Now, fortunately, while it serves as an index of 
Government bond fides under difficult circumstances, it is relieved 
by the friend in need which has come on the scene to save the 
present and to safeguard the future. At last, the real value of her 
railways in the welfare, stability, and progress of India is likely 
to be fully established; or rather their splendid surplus, nearly 
44 millions sterling above the estimate, has, with other circum- 
stances, forced them on the attention of Government. 

Thus, they are no longer a Department to be conducted from an 
administrative standpoint; they are to be nurtured ‘“‘for their 
““immense significance as an instrument of general progress . 
““for their growing, and indeed momentous importance to the 
““finances of India,’’ as ‘‘one of the dominant factors in our 
““ Imperial finance,’’ and as ‘‘a supremely important source of 
““ revenue ’’; in a word, they are to be recognised as a first friend 
of India, both material and educational, of her vital agriculture, 
of her growing commerce and industries, of her diverse races, and, 
if it be accepted, of every department of her Government.* Yet 
though this tardy recognition is better late than later, it is qualified 
by a warning which follows after, and this tells us that the railways 
are to be dealt with as ‘‘a business proposition ’’! That is exactly 
what has so long been required. But in truth the past shows that 
the business aspect of the railway problem has throughout been 
strangely neglected. Its finance has been haphazard, because 
dependent on other requirements of the State and on the 
vicissitudes of each year. Policy has been seconded to official or 
temporary convenience, and at times to personal influence. Had 
the railways, even in the past twenty years, been regarded as ‘‘a 
‘““business proposition,’’ we should have seen a considered policy 
ruling, a stable system of finance introduced, and the official and 
personal elements subordinated to the true interests of the State. 
And these are interests which call for wise and far-seeing views, 
which for construction could find expression in five years’ pro- 
grammes—with adequate budgets; metre-gauge incursions on the 
State systems and their connections would long since have been 
vetoed, and the State systems themselves could have been planned 


* Particularly that of education, for it only increases discontent if Baboos by the 
thousand are turned out with no work to do. 
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in accordance not only with provincial and local requirements, but 
with a sure eye towards future extension and national develop- 
ment—unhampered by ‘‘ the give-and-take’’ with neighbouring 
companies. 

Opportunity, however, has not yet passed. The Royal Com- 
mission on Indian Finance may happily point out wiser methods; 
the oft-repeated failure, in late years, of the ‘‘ guarantee ’’ to secure 
the success of State railway loans on the London Market, and the 
depreciation thus caused, may lead to its withdrawal for these loans 
at home, and the prosperity of the railways provides ample security 
without it; actual and probable changes in the Near and Middle 
East, and conceivably in the Far East, may call attention to present 
routes and conditions, and suggest some rearrangement of systems 
and communications where this is likely to be required; and 
primarily, the responsibility of the various Company directors to 
the State, to the public, and to their own systems and personnel, 
should be made effectual by their removal to India where their 
duties lie. It almost passes the wit of man to show sufficient cause 
or benefit, financial or administrative, for their continued location 
in London; and considering the now rapid development of India, 
economical and political, it is an evident wrong to leave the control 
of her communications in the hands of absentees who have no stake 
in the country. The want of their presence in India is further 
accentuated by the now frequent strikes which throw undue work 
and responsibility already more than arduous on the officers. 

Again, in some further words of the Finance Member and in the 
speech of the Commercial Member, there is room for the 
apprehension that the business proposition is not yet to be, and that 
in the opinion of the former the railways may be run as instruments 
of revenue rather than as servants of the public. In the remarks, 
too, of Mr. Clark, the Commercial Member, on the recent con- 
gestion of traffic which has caused so much inconvenience and 
commercial loss, there is a suggestion of the unexpected and 
therefore of excusable wnreadiness ; but can this attitude be justified, 
and is it not contrary to obvious facts and to warnings, repeated 
long before his entry into Indian life? Congestion has its origin 
in the financial inanition of previous years, and the fact that traffic 
has passed expectations and preparations is no excuse; the 
abnormal was sure to come, and will do so again as the years follow 
and the huge spaces of the world and the vast numbers of its 
populace widen the circle of supply and demand. But when we 
come to the plea for a more stable condition of traffic throughout 
the year and the diminution of ‘‘ the slack season,’’ we have surer 
views which all will wish to see realised. 


Few people out of India, perhaps, know how extreme are her 
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vicissitudes, how wide and yet how near are the limits of fortune 
and famine; how like her railways are to.her rivers—one month but 
trickling streams, another in fullest flood, and the consequent 
difficulties of her finance and administration. Surely, then, wise 
government should endeavour to fill the gaps; the slack season of 
the railways and of trade can be reduced by the produce of 
industries, both of town and village, but these in turn live by 
communications, which the railways alone can supply ; here, then, 
we are face to face with the ‘‘ give-and-take ’’ of modern life, and 
with the interdependence of government and the governed. Yet 
the lesson is not learnt, nor the remedy acknowledged, and so the 
creation of new industries to combat scarcity, secure the revenues, 
and promote continuous intercourse, does not progress for want of 
the sinews of transport. 

And here some other remarks in Sir G. F. Wilson’s first speech 
call for passing notice. That of ‘‘the reckless utterances of 
‘“ obviously interested critics ’’ is either unfair or incomplete. Who 
are these ‘‘ obviously interested critics’? who presumably have 
personal or unworthy motives to serve, unless they are to be found 
in the Chambers of Commerce and in the Mining Associations ? 
And if this be so, who can speak with juster right, for have not 
their members long suffered from congested traffic and insufficient 
services? His desire, too, to limit present enterprise suggests both 
wrong diagnosis and treatment of the situation. 

But criticism, if displeasing in high places, has already 
accomplished much. To its recent and forceful advocacy alone is 
undoubtedly due the awakening of Government and the consequent 
adoption of a more suitable capital expenditure and of a wiser 
policy; to it may be ascribed also the assignment of part of those 
onerous balances, which recently lay at the disposal of favoured 
firms and banks in London, to their proper purpose—the 
development of the land of their birth; and to it may be ascribed 
the temporary withdrawal of those unsuccessful guaranteed sterling 
loans in London which were lowering the credit of India.* True, 
as the Financial Member points out, India has of late been paying 
nearly, and now quite, 4 per cent. for her loans, and, as he might 
have added, has been herself lending money at 24 per cent., but 
here again criticism has been helpful in ending such amazing 
finance. 

And now let us turn to other subjects of the debate. Nearly 
every source of revenue records the abundance of a bounteous year, 
and together they add another 24 millions to the surplus already 


* Since these words were written, yet another loan has been launched, and though 
this offered more favourable terms than its forerunners it has met with no greater 
success, go per cent. of it so reported remaining in the hands of its underwriters! 
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recorded. Land revenue, and its ally irrigation, exports of rice, 
coinage of rupees, customs and excise, post office and telegraphs, 
all with one voice declare the prosperity of India, a prosperity 
which brightens the prospects of nearly every department of 
Government. But even here we may again note that cult of 
caution, that gift of the Anglo-Saxon temperament, which supplies 
the want of Celtic foresight. The revenue from opium is dying— 
nay, it is since dead. Railway traffics may not be so abounding, 
nor rice so prolific; the seigniorage on rupee coinage cannot next 
year be repeated, and the enhanced price of silver may check 
general imports. Still the more dominates the less, and fortune 
has yet to empty her shoe. 

Next comes that ugly word ‘‘ expenditure.’’ ‘‘ Facilis descensus 
“* defectu,’’ as Finance Ministers well know. But caution will not 
take the broad road, and though bountiful to the spending 
departments he keeps something in his locker. Let us see, then, 
how these departments fare. First, the growers of opium claim 
compensation for the forced loss of their trade. Irrigation asks a 
little here, but gives much hereafter, as we will presently show. 
Education and sanitation advance potent pleas, Delhi with dignity 
signifies her dues, telegraphy seeks aerial conversations, and then 
come the Provinces in ordered array. The hands of the latter are 
open to receive—not yet to give, nor afe they sent empty away. 
One crore,* and a little more, for medical and agricultural relief, 
are their recurring portions; no small addition to their incomes. 
And then consider the bountiful gifts with which they are also 
endowed, to establish them in that programme of beneficence for 
which demands are insistent and multiplying. Two and a-half 
crores they receive for non-recurring expenditure on education 
alone; one and a-half crores for urban sanitation; thirty lakhs to 
Burmah to improve her deficient communications; twenty lakhs to 
develop that hopeful province of Assam; and one crore in aid of 
general provincial resources. Who shall say that such bounty is 
ill-spent, or that those universal providers, opium and railways, 
have not, in spite of doubts and difficulties, doubly dowered their 
country ? 

And, for the nonce, let us digress a moment to note that the 
Finance Member accepts the maxim, ‘‘ Bis dat qui cito dat.’’ For, 
to quote his own words, “‘ Our ability to make these grants secures 
“important advantages. From the Imperial point of view, they 
““are an anticipation of future liabilities. . . . ’’ ‘‘ From the 
“* point of view of the Provinces, there is a great gain in stability ; 


’ 


* For the information of those to whom the terms of Indian currency are unknown, 
it may be as well to mention that a ‘‘crore”’ represents 100 lakhs of rupees, or 
£666,666.66 sterling. 
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‘‘ they are secured in the prosecution of improvements of the most 
‘‘important kind against the fluctuations of Imperial finance.”’ 
‘They are, we are assured, ready for the distribution. The great 
‘attention which has been paid in recent years to the needs of 
“* sanitation and education has led to a systematic view of require- 
‘““ ments and to preparation of projects generally. So long as there 
“‘is uncertainty as to the amount which will be available from year 
““to year, progress must be fitful and uneconomical. But now 
‘* when they find themselves secured in the possession of substantial 
““ sums, the Provinces will be able to make out and adhere to well- 
‘““considered programmes of development, and the systematic 
‘“application of funds which will thus be possible will certainly 
‘“make for economy and efficiency.”’ 

Most excellent reasoning this, but why was it not also applied 
to the railways? However, next year has to come and those which 
follow after. Sir G. F. Wilson has to budget for the former, his 
successor will be responsible for the latter. For 1913-14 caution 
might suggest that reverse fortune and unfavourable seasons may 
be approaching, yet he hails ‘‘ bright prospects’’ rather than 
““vague forebodings’’; he prefers ‘‘the rule of conduct that a 
““ period of prosperity, once established, will continue until we have 
*“some clear warning of impending change.’’ And so he estimates 
for a revenue of £82,322,000, and for an expenditure of 
483,850,000, and explains the difference of £1,528,000 as likely 
to arise from an Imperial surplus of £1,311,000 against a 
Provincial deficit of £2,839,000. But it does not seem clear how 
this probable difference is to be met, and it is yet to be shown how 
his estimates of opium revenue for 1913-14, since annulled, are to 
be provided from other sources. 

For military services some small extra expenditure was, and is, 
required. In the past year the National Insurance Act, as it affects 
the British soldier in India, the North-Eastern Frontier, the 
operations for the suppression of the Arms Traffic in the Persian 
Gulf, and higher prices for food and forage, all demanded 
additional payments. In this current year the Special Services, 
for the Arms Traffic and the North-Eastern Frontier, appear again, 
and with the Insurance Act are likely to remain annual charges for 
Government to provide. Then new rifles have to be paid for, 
military aviation has to be established, and new cantonments for 
the new Delhi are all reminders of the cost of Empire. 

And now to greet that giver of food and water, of life and 
prosperity—the Irrigation Department, which has truly made the 
desert to blossom as a garden, and, like the railways, is a fruitful 
source of revenue to Government. Some few figures may be 
excused here. The outlay, up to and including the Budget of 
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1913-14, on the greater irrigation works has amounted to 
434,918,738. The receipts, including -land revenue due to 
irrigation, reach £4,061,400, from which working expenses and 
interest on capital deduct £2,315,400; so that the net profit to the 
State presents the sufficient return of £1,746,000 on the ex- 
penditure. But there are also other irrigation works called 
protective, which are greatly beneficial, but less profitable. On 
these the capital outlay amounts to 44,778,046, but inasmuch as 
interest and working expenses exceed the receipts, the State incurs 
a loss this year of £119,200. And so it is with the works termed 
‘‘minor’’ and with navigation. These two add as much as 
4 666,600 to the national expenditure. 

By the end of this year it is thought that 59,000 miles of Main 
and Branch Canals, commanding over 48.5 millions of cultivable 
acres, will have been completed; that 23 million acres will be 
actually irrigated, and that the net profits on these productive works 
will amount to £ 1,793,300, or 8 per cent. on capital outlay ; indeed, 
if works still under construction are excluded, the profits rise to 
10.27 per cent.! Besides what is already accomplished, there are 
some fifty-nine projects awaiting examination, sanction, or con- 
struction. Of these twenty-eight will be productive and twenty-five 
protective, irrigating in all 13 million acres at a prime cost of 
45 millions sterling, and the former are expected to return 7.17 per 
cent. profit. 

Among the projects chiefly calling for notice are the Triple 
Punjab Project, a work magnificent alike in its conception and in 
its results; the Sukkur Barrage and the Rohri Canal of the Indus 
Valley; fhe Cauvery Reservoir and the Sarda-Ganges-Jumna 
feeder; the Nira right-bank Canal, to protect 190,000 acres of the 
Sholapur District, which suffers much from drought and famine; 
and last, but not least, the proposed dam on the Kistna river which 
is to hold up 163,586 millions of cubic feet of water! As the 
enlarged Assuan dam of the Nile holds up but 81,224 cubic feet, 
the astonishing magnitude of the Kistna project can be realised and 
admired. 

Such is irrigation in India. ‘‘ Beneficia triumphans!’’ The like 
of it can be found nowhere else; and if any band of men deserve to 
be blessed, surely it is those who wield the brains and hands of the 
Irrigation Department. 

Again the subject changes, and we have now to hear the voice of 
Authority on Exchange, Currency, and Gold Coinage. As to the 
first, Exports exceeded Imports, between April and December, 
1912, by 61.75 crores of rupees, which is an increase of 2.75 crores 
on the previous year. Consequently, the rate of exchange never 
fell below par, an event unprecedented in India, which tended to 
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the reduction of the slack season. The financing of this great 
export trade led to the demand for more money, that caused the 
import of gold and the renewed coinage of silver (rupee coinage 
had been dormant for five years), and this again obliged that pur- 
chase of silver last year about which there has been so much 
dispute. Then comes the burning question of ‘‘ Currency ’’ and 
of ‘‘ Gold Standard Reserves.’’ On these, as the newspapers both 
here and in India have been vocal for months past, and as the 
question is to be examined and judged by a Royal Commission, it 
iS unnecessary to do more than refer to some remarks of the 
Financial Member. He will engage in no discussion of the rival | 
creeds, but merely says that the Government of India have so far 
been satisfied with their experiments in currency, and that now the 
time has come to strengthen the position. Accordingly they have 
asked the Secretary of State to raise the Gold Standard Reserves to 
twenty-five millions sterling, and to hold five millions of this 
amount in Gold. Next follows a summary of the various opinions 
so strongly expressed in regard to the proposed coinage of gold. 
Sir G. F. Wilson does not think that the choice of the sovereign 
need exclude that of a ten rupee piece, or vice versa, but that as 
the choice of the former raises questions with the Royal Mint in 
London, it is possible that Government may commence with the 
smaller coin, and that apparently has been decided on. He 
explains, too, that this intention involves no change in policy. The 
currency is not to be changed to gold, nor is that metal to be forced 
on the people; the fact is that the country requires both gold and 
silver coins, and as it can pay for them the people can decide for 
themselves, and “‘ if they prefer gold they are just as much entitled 
“* to itas any other people in the world.’’ That seems incontestable, 
and it is further supported by the statement so often expressed in 
favour of India, a great country, having a gold coinage of her own, 
and of her Mints being free from external control. 

Then he proceeds, even in this his first speech, to a retrospect. 
In 1908, when he first took charge, prosperity had been succeeded 
by adversity, and that year ended with a deficit of 3.75 millions 
sterling. That and the failing of opium revenue bred caution, and 
though better harvests improved the situation, the year 1910 was 
born before prosperity returned. But even then additional taxation 
proved necessary, and has been amply justified by the loss of the 
opium revenue, and by the results which have been burdensome to 
none. He has a word, too, for ‘‘economy,”’ and defines it ‘‘ as 
“* spending your money on good objects, and getting your money’s 
‘‘worth for what you spend.’’ And that, surely, will not be 
disputed. Then he speaks of what has already been reviewed—of 
the liability of India to extreme vicissitudes, of the use of surpluses, 
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and of the reduction of debt; and lastly, of the strength of India, 
how since 1909, when there was no gold left, she has by her trade 
attracted gold to the extent of 45 millions—now in coin and 
securities. He will leave India ‘‘ with profound sorrow, but 
‘* rejoices that he will leave her loyal and prosperous.”’ 

But this article would be incomplete if space be not spared to 
note another important question under debate. On March 17th the 
subject of Preferential Tariffs was raised, by two Indian unofficial 
members, in order to strengthen the resources of Government and 
the tie with Great Britain and the Colonies. Immediately another 
unofficial member pointed out that as the trade with the two latter 
comprised about 75 per cent. of India’s commerce, the remaining 
25 per cent., divided among many countries, could add but sparsely 
to the revenues of India, but might add materially to the cost of 
certain articles of general consumption. Then came the turn of 
Sir G. F. Wilson in a speech which is worthy of all attention. No 
dogmatism have we here, but a calm, critical examination of a 
complex subject. He first pointed out that it was an open question, 
and that even the loss of the opium revenue, which in bad times may 
be severely felt, could be replaced through the development 
of other resources rather than by increased taxation. But he 
would deal with the spirit in preference to the letier of the resolution 
before them, and, though recent events had made it impossible for 
him to verify his figures, he felt that the Government of India, 
without any desire to declare a policy of their own, were not disposed 
to resist a reasonable discuSsion of the tariff problem. In India, 
he was glad to say, they are able to discuss this and other questions 
““free from the spirit of party politics . . . and the Council, 
“representing public opinion, can claim that they view alt 
** questions from the standpoint of what is best for India.’’ Again, 
“the subject is one which in the public interest calls for 
‘ consideration, not recrimination.’’ In the first place, he pointed 
out “‘ the issue is not in being,’’ and when it is, ‘‘ will obviously 
“have to be governed by the policy which obtains in England.’’ 
This, and the predominance of British commercial and financial 
interests and of political and constitutional relations, make it clear 
that the development of India must be affected by the policy 
pursued by the British Empire. Yet the preponderance of British 
trade is diminishing, and the competition of other countries 
is likely to increase, and chiefly that of Japan. This Sir 
G. F. Wilson regards as a most important factor, because 
Japan has adopted Western methods, and has the additional 
advantage of cheap labour and proximity to the Indian 
market; and if China follows her example, then the effect 
on the balance of Indian trade may be serious. He next 
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refers to the view that the above facts would justify Protection both 
in the interests of India and of the Empire, and to the proposition 
of the Tariff Reform League—that ‘‘ Preference would offer to 
‘““ India free entry for her tea, coffee, sugar, wheat, &c., into the 
‘““United Kingdom and the Colonies; while to Great Britain it 
““ would mean that India’s import duties on some British manu- 
““factures would be abolished or reduced.’’ He makes no 
comment on this, but invites the attention of those who would 
protect Indian industries to the last sentence; for Protection works 
by raising home prices, and unless it does so it cannot encourage 
home industries. And he asks, though some countries like the 
United States of America and Germany have under their circum- 
stances profited by Protection, would India do so—with her 
overwhelming population of very poor consumers, who being 
mostly agriculturists would not benefit by any increase to the wages 
of mechanics? Then he speaks of the artificial tendencies of 
Protection towards industries, and how it deprives them of the 
healthy stimulus of competition. 

However, all these abstract arguments, whether for or against 
Protection, must in his opinion be second to the financial aspects. 
of the question to India. How a tariff wall would affect the balance 
of her trade, the arrangements for the payment of her external 
debt, and the whole of her exchange policy, this, he says, is a 
most complex question. And another, deserving careful attention, 
is the moral influence of Protection ; would its risks be a fair burden 
to place on the awakening political life of India? He next reviews 
the subject as an Imperial factor, the cardinal feature of which for 
India is that she already has a tariff, but for Revenue, not for 
Protection. Thus it is of high consequence to those who are 
responsible for her economic future to consider carefully the 
position she would occupy towards an Empire policy. Un- 
doubtedly, he shows, the free markets of the United Kingdom have 
helped America and Germany to succeed in their protective policy ; 
on the other hand, the policy of Great Britain has by encouraging 
the Colonies in self-development, rather than by exploiting them, 
tended to create this Empire policy, in which a system of 
preferences is, with the exception of the United Kingdom itself, 
coincident. Yet India, owing to special conditions, has not so far 
been brought into the movement; the point is, will she be able to 
keep out of it? Each Dominion or State, having organised its 
tariff policy in the first instance for its own economic and financial 
needs, gains an Imperial sanction to this policy by granting other 
parts of the Empire trade advantages over foreign countries. Their 
tariffs therefore include: (a) Duties imposed for revenue ; (b) Duties 
on competitive products; (c) Preferences and remissions on (a) and 
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(b) to goods produced within the Empire, and they operate 
separately or in combination. All of which leads, especially the 
new arrangement between Canada and the West Indies, to an 
Empire Free List. Supposing, then, that the United Kingdom 
were at any time to join, tariff advantages would presumably be 
extended to Indian products and, as has been calculated, 23 millions’ 
worth of Indian produce would be benefited! In such case, could 
India respond to the call without sacrificing revenue, unless she 
were prepared to raise her present tariff of 5 per cent. against the 
countries which would have no preference? To the objection that 
this course would be likely to promote retaliation, there is an answer 
in the fact that as Indian exports are mainly in raw materials 
foreign countries could not retaliate without hurting their own 
industries; but that, of course, remains to be proved. Throughout 
the Hon. Member is careful neither to dogmatise nor even to express 
an opinion; all he does is to indicate ‘‘ certain bearings of these all- 
“important questions,’’ and to suggest the “‘ further consideration 
“‘ of the intricate and delicate issues involved.’’ Unless the writer 
of this article is much mistaken he reaffirms, more fully perhaps 
and with admirable diction, the views expressed on a similar 
occasion by an able predecessor, the late Sir Edward Fitzgerald 
Law. 

Before concluding, it would not be improper briefly to notice a 
contingent subject—that of a duty on foreign sugar. In reply to 
an appeal for this purpose, Mr. Gillan, who now happily represents 
the Government of India on the Royal Commission on Indian 
Finance, was able to point out that sugar is by no means a decadent 
industry in India; and though he did not enforce his views with 
the vigour of the great Chatham—‘‘ Sugar, sugar, sugar; who 
‘““laughs at sugar now? ’’—he was able to point out that the true 
course of its development lies in choosing better varieties of cane, 
in establishing larger factories and new machinery and in putting 
brains and energy into the business; for, as its history shows, 
Protection would more likely send it to sleep. 

Such was the Budget debate, creditable alike for the matters 
propounded, the wise policy exposed, and for the high level of 
discussion and dignity maintained. As to its chief exponent, small 
wonder is there that his hearers ‘‘ sorrowed most of all that they 
‘ should hear his voice no more.’’ As that is to be, let us earnestly 
hope that his anchor will be cast at Whitehall, and that the finances 
of India may thence be safely piloted in the voyage which lies 
before her. 


MuRRAY ROBERTSON. 


tr eUNREALIT EY OF MUCH CURRENE 
PBL IGIOUS LEACHING, 


V/ ANZONI says somewhere that “‘ we all, in the long run, come 
i \ to theology.’’ The subject is, indeed, one of universal 
interest, and cannot, therefore, be fairly regarded as the exclusive 
perquisite of the experts—-the theologians and the clergy. The 
occupant of the pew is the corpus vile upon which the pulpit 
Operates, and it is not unreasonable that he should sometimes 
record how he fares under the operation. At a recent ecclesiastical 
gathering, one of the laymen present plaintively pleaded that he 
was interested in the quality of sermons, inasmuch as he had to 
listen to a hundred and four of them annually. Not everyone is 
such a consistent and strenuous church-goer as the gentleman in 
question, but most of us listen to sermons more or less frequently, 
and we have a right to expect that they shall be fairly in line with 
the best thought and the most assured knowledge of the age. I 
write, not from the point of view of any one denomination, but 
after a somewhat extensive experience of religious teachers in this 
and other countries, and after having heard most of the great, and 
many of the small, preachers of the age. I write also as one 
interested in religion and in full sympathy with the efforts of the 
various churches to maintain a spiritual ideal of life, and to bring 
about a better world by the application to society of the principles 
of the New Testament. The contemptuous tone so often adopted 
by cultivated people towards religion is, no doubt, due in part at 
least to the conviction that the pulpit is behind the age, that its 
point of view is in some important particulars obsolete, that it has 
not yet aSsimilated the accumulated fruits of science and of 
historical criticism; and that it cannot exercise its due influence 
until it has adjusted itself to the new conditions. Meanwhile, the 
huge agnostic wave swells more and more, and men of good-will, 
genuinely interested in their fellows and in humanitarian effort, 
turn increasingly away from questions which they are convinced 
lead nowhere and admit of no solution. But the calm which comes 
to a man who has persuaded himself that as regards the great 
questions which have so long agitated human thought and feeling— 
God, the Soul, Immortality—nothing is, or can be, known, has in it 
something of the apathy of despair. Man is a spiritual being. 
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Religion is in the marrow of his bones. Agnosticism will not 
permanently satisfy. When Augustine said: ‘‘ God and the Soul— 
‘‘ that is all I desire to know. Nothing more—nothing whatever,’’ 
he expressed a point of view, too partial no doubt, but essentially 
human. If religion at the present day is impeded or discredited by 
any imperfect adjustment to the modern intellectual environment, 
it cannot be wrong to call attention to the fact. If such a contention 
is unfounded or uncharitable, disproof will be easy. 

Theological questions may be conveniently divided into those 
which are ultra-rational—which are ‘‘ of faith ’’—and those which 
are rational. The former include elements of belief which 
admittedly cannot be established, and hence cannot be disproved, 
by reason; which must be received—if received at all—on grounds 
other than those of reason, and which make their appeal to another 
organon than that of reason. With such questions the present 
article is not concerned. But there remain a large class of questions 
which are essentially rational, which stand or fall by the ordinary 
laws of evidence and argumer.t, which must be equated with other 
departments of thought and knowledge. Such questions, for 
example, as the origin of the world and of man; the order of Nature 
and of human nature; the origin, authorship, interpretation and 
authority of the Sacred Writings, andsoon. I wish to put ina plea 
for more reality in dealing with questions which are on the plane of 
knowledge, which can be proved or disproved—questions, in short, 
with regard to which it is imperative that religious teaching should 
not conflict with the best that is thought and known. 

Let me take a few examples. There is unreality in much current 
religious teaching on the subject of the Bible—its origin, nature, 
authenticity, and authority. 

From many, probably most, pulpits—I do not deny that there are 
exceptions—the Bible is presented as the Word of God, sans 
phrase; its historical portions are held to be universally true; its 
miraculous stories are accepted as authentic; its morality is 
assumed to be consistent with itself, of the highest elevation, 
and of permanent obligation. If any qualifications are ad- 
mitted to these positions, such qualifications are minimised to 
the utmost extent and held to be practically negligible. Allowance 
is made, perhaps, for the accidental errors of transcribers, but 
verbal inspiration, repudiated in name, is maintained in essence. 
Now every educated hearer knows that this view of the Bible is 
wholly unreal. He knows that the Bible is the literature of an 
ancient and very remarkable people who preserved a spiritual 
religion when other nations were materialistic or idolatrous; that 
it has had forty to fifty different authors, representing many 
different phases of thought; and that its composition was spread 
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over many hundreds of years—probably as long a period as divides 
the Norman Conquest from the age of Victoria. He sees clearly 
that it embodies various and discrepant views regarding God, man, 
and the world, and different standards of morality, not to be 
reconciled with each other. He sees that the Jehovah of the Old 
Testament has little in common with the Father in Heaven of the 
New. He cannot be convinced that the pessimism of Ecclesiastes 
or the ferocity of the 1ogth Psalm belongs to the same order of 
things as the Sermon on the Mount, or the Parable of the Prodigal 
Son. He feels instinctively that the naive Eden story, with its 
talking serpent, and God ‘‘ walking in the garden in the cool of the 
““ day,’’ is simply a picturesque legend. He does not argue about 
such stories ag Joshua and the sun standing still, or Jonah and the 
whale, but frankly disbelieves them. He perceives that the Jesus of 
the Fourth Gospel is a very different portrait from the Jesus of the 
Synoptics. He recognises that some of the New Testament 
miracles are explicable on the hypothesis of faith-healing. He sees 
how vain a thing it is to build mountains of dogma upon single 
phrases attributed to Our Lord, when we do not know for certain 
even what language He spoke, and when the earliest records of 
His teaching which have been preserved are at least a generation 
later than the events therein chronicled. He recognises that as 
regards some of the most important events—e.g., the Resurrection, 
or the Conversion of St. Paul—the accounts which have come down 
to us conflict in essential particulars. He knows that to obey 
literally some of the ethical precepts of the New Testament—e.g., 
the injunction not to resist evil, to give all our goods to feed the 
poor, to present the unrighteous suitor who claims part of our goods 
with the rest of them, would mean the collapse of civilisation. He 
has his own way of disposing of these impracticable precepts, but 
he looks in vain to the churches for any clear lead as to their 
interpretation. He would like to know how they stand in this 
matter. Is it possible that the record is wrong, and that these 
hard sayings were not really pronounced in the form in which we 
possess them? Or, were they givén to special individuals for a 
temporary purpose, and are, therefore, not of permanent obliga- 
tion? Or, must we simply say that they represent an ideal 
impossible to human nature and incompatible with the conditions 
of human society? Each of these explanations has its own 
difficulties and its own grave implications, but we have to choose 
between them. What we may fairly complain of is that the 
authorised exponents of religion help us so little in these important 
matters. They waver and hesitate, or remain in the penumbra of 
half-belief, and the result is—fatal unreality. There is nothing 
more striking to the student of religious psychology than the 
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capacity which quite a large number of people possess of holding 
incompatible beliefs at one and the same time. John Stuart Mill 
tells us that, when a new fact came into his consciousness, he was. 
never at rest until he had brought it into true relation with all his. 
previous knowledge. Few people are so scrupulously honest in the 
intellectual sphere as Mill. The number of persons at the present. 
day who believe the Mosaic cosmogony—no doubt in some 
attenuated form or non-natural sense—on one side of their brain 
and the Evolution theory on the other must be very large. It 
probably includes a large proportion of the clergy. But only 
confused thinking can fail to recognise that the two views are 
wholly incompatible one with the other. Not that many now believe 
the Eden story in its naive and charming simplicity. But the story 
is supposed to be an allegory conveying important lessons, or it is: 
regarded as ‘‘ the truth in a mystery,”’ or it is defended as at all 
events an impressive and unique account of the origin of things, 
and as much more probable than the wild guesses of the Vedas. But 
none of these contentions will serve. The story is legendary, and 
has no real relation to the true origin of things. 

There is unreality in much current religious teaching on the 
subject of the order of Nature, and the character of Nature’s. 
methods. Our popular hymnology is a good guide here. If our 
hymns fairly represent religious opinion, then we are asked to 
believe that Nature is always bounteous and benign, that her lap: 
is ever full of blessing, and that man is the constant object of her 
benevolent watchfulness and care. One popular hymn informs 
us that: 


‘“ Beneath the spreading Heavens 
No creature but is fed ;’’ 


the fact being, as every naturalist knows, that in many, perhaps: 
most, of the orders of animals the number of those which perish 
from hunger exceeds the number of those which survive. The birds: 
are represented as singing to their Creator’s praise, while in reality 
they sing in furtherance of their amatory projects. The cat playing 
with the mouse and inflicting the maximum of torment before 
killing it; the wasp providing food for its young by methods which 
involve the acme of cruelty to its victims; the cobra, the death- 
adder, the tiger and the shark—deadly and cruel as they are— 
present features of Nature with which we have to reckon. Another 
famous hymn, surveying the ‘‘ heathen’ world, informs us that = 


““ Every prospect pleases, 
While only man is vile; ”’ 


the truth being much more nearly envisaged by Goethe when he 
says: 
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“* Edel sei der Mensch 
Hiilfreich und gut, denn das allein unterscheidet ihn, 
Von allen Wesen die wir Kennen.’’ 


The ways of Nature are not gentle or benign. The author of the 
Book of Deuteronomy was nearer the mark than our modern. 
hymnologists when he described the law of Nature as ‘‘a fiery law.”’ 
Nature, for ends of her own—in the main good ends—is ruthless. 
and cruel. She kills off without mercy the weak, the diseased, 
the misformed and the unfit. ‘‘ Of fifty seeds she often brings 
““but one to bear,’? as Tennyson truly says. The destruction 
of animal life in a state of nature is enormous, almost 
inconceivable. Of every 1,000 human infants born, from 100 
to 150 perish in the first year, and the further wastage before 
the age of maturity is immense. Man dies not usually by 
natural decay and a happy euthanasia, but by lingering and 
painful disease. Science, guided by the key of Evolution, can 
give some explanation of these unpleasant facts. Whether any 
teleological explanation is possible or not is an open question. 
What we may fairly demand of religious teachers is to recognise 
the facts; not to offer us the soothing anodyne of the picture of an 
unreal world, not to cherish a weak and spurious sentimentality, 
not to seek to save the credit of the Creator by misrepresenting his 
works. I do not deny that some religious explanation of the cruelty 
and waste of Nature may be forthcoming. Perhaps Paul had some 
prevision of it when he wrote that ‘‘ the whole creation groaneth 
““and travaileth in pain together until now.’’ Perhaps, instead of 
seeking to maintain the hopeless proposition that in Nature every- 
thing is ‘‘ very good,”’ that ‘‘ everything is for the best in the best 
‘“possible world,’’ it would be more in accord with the 
facts to recognise that this world is still only in the making, still in 
the rough, that nothing is while everything becomes, and that the 
Golden Age of man, the true Eden of our dreams, lies in front of, 
and not behind, us. Current religious teaching on the subject of 
Nature too often averts its gaze from disagreeable facts, and the 
result is once more—fatal unreality. 

There is unreality in much current religious teaching on the 
subject of the Origin of Man. The Eden story is abandoned, or 
explained away, or turned into an allegory; but what do religious 
teachers put in its place? Nothing definite, so far as my experience 
goes. It is not possible to assign a precise period to man’s first 
appearance on this earth. No one will undertake even to date the 
Neanderthal skull. Writing about fifty years ago, Huxley said: 
‘‘ Where, then, must we look for primeval man? Was the oldest 
‘‘ Homo sapiens Pliocene or Miocene, or yet more ancient? In still 
‘* older strata do the fossilised bones of an ape more anthropoid or 
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‘‘a man more pithecoid than any yet known await the researches of 
‘some unborn paleontologist? Time will show. But, in the 
‘‘meanwhile, if any form of the doctrine of progressive develop- 
‘‘ ment is correct, we must extend by long epochs the most liberal 
‘‘ estimate that has yet been made of the antiquity of man.’’ The 
question has advanced since Huxley wrote thus, but precise data 
are still wanting, and from the very nature of the case, may always 
be wanting. What is certain is, that man has been an inhabitant 
of this earth for a period incalculably long, and that the historic 
period—even if we strain to breaking-point the possibilities of the 
Pentateuchal genealogies—is but a moment in his long and obscure 
career. We must reckon his duration by hundreds of thousands of 
years, on the lowest computation. Just as astronomy has expanded 
beyond belief our conception of space, so Palzwontology and 
Anthropology have expanded beyond belief our conception of time. 
We think in zons. The hundreds of years of historic records are 
but as the ticks of the clock of time. 

Assuming the above facts—and if I have overstated them my 
refutation and consequent confusion will be easy—is it too much to 
ask the authorised exponents of religion to take due account of 
them, to bring their teaching in line with them, and either to find 
a modus vivendi or to say plainly that such cannot be found and 
we must await fuller light? Any paltering with the assured results 
of science, any clinging to obsolete cosmogonies, is sure to have but 
one result-—fatal unreality. 

There is unreality in much current religious teaching on the 
subject of the nature of man. The doctrine of ‘‘ human 
“‘ depravity ’’—whether total or otherwise—is not much heard 
nowadays, but its black trail lies across the course of religious 
history, and still colours religious thought. What is the real 
genesis of this doctrine, how far it is fairly deducible from anything 
in the Scriptures, what it owes to the Gnostics, the Manichzans, 
or to Calvin, are questions for theologians; but what is perfectly 
clear to any careful reader of the Gospels is the fact that this 
doctrine formed no part of the thought of Jesus. One wonders how 
the doctrine, in all its naked odiousness and absurdity, was ever 
held by anyone who looked at the facts of human nature calmly and 
clearly, and not through the blinkers of a soured heart or a habitual 
dyspepsia. Making the largest allowances for the defects in human 
nature—numerous enough and serious enough—and for the per- 
centage of moral cripples in the world, is it a fact that ordinary 
human nature is more prone to evil than to good? Does the average 
man or woman, whose moral instincts have not been atrophied by 
a long course of wrong-doing, habitually prefer falsehood to truth, 
selfishness to self-sacrifice, sloth to work, impurity to purity, hate 
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to love? Is the child—morally undeveloped as it is—more prone 
to show affection or the opposite feeling towards its parents and 
playmates? Are its paroxysms of ill-temper the exception or the 
rule? Does it habitually torture or fondle the domestic pets? Does 
it never share plaything or dainty with its companions? To ask 
these questions is to answer them. Perhaps I shall be told that 
my questions involve a travesty of the doctrine of human depravity. 
Perhaps they do, but I assume when theologians tell us that 
human nature is naturally depraved, that they mean what they say. 
To apply the term ‘‘ depraved’’ to an individual who sometimes 
strays from the right path, who finds the right path often difficult, 
who feels the power and attraction of evil, is to use words in a non- 
natural sense. Man is imperfect, frail, often the victim of ignorance 
or passion, but he is not, speaking generally, ‘‘ depraved.’’ He.is 
not only at times capable of the most sublime heights of heroism 
and self-surrender, but he is, upon the average, rather kindly than 
otherwise, anxious to do right and to respect the rights of others, 
a lover of truth and justice—however often he contravenes these 
principles—and repelled by cruelty, falsehood, meanness, and lust. 
To imagine that such elements of character are the exclusive 
possession of the higher races, or the exclusive product of any 
religious creed, is to show a total ignorance of history and of man. 
In reply to any traducer of his kind, may we not say with Malvolio: 


‘*T think nobly of the soul, and no way approve his opinion ”’ ? 


There is unreality in much current religious teaching on the 
subject of the interpretation of history and the course of civilisation. 
It is often assumed that the sole, or almost the sole, agent in 
bringing about the comparative wholesomeness of life and amenity 
of manners which characterise European nations has been the 
Christian religion, little or no account being taken of the civilising 
influence of increasing comfort, the advance of knowledge, the 
enlarged facilities for travel, and the larger application to life of 
the fruits of scientific research. And so, not long ago, Western 
Icurope was startled by the apparition of the New Japan, a race 
exhibiting not only a high level of industrial, military, and political 
achievement, but also a remarkably elevated ethical standard— 
seriously deficient as that standard may have been in some 
particulars. The Japanese were revealed as hardy and thrifty, 
stoical and brave, enthusiastically patriotic, tolerant and humane. 
When the allied troops marched to Pekin to avenge the wrongs of 
the Legations, it was recorded that the Japanese troops showed a 
moderation, a self-restraint, and a clemency at least on a level with 
—perhaps somewhat in excess of—their European allies. Yet the 
Japanese are children of an alien faith. A sober theology will 
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take account of such facts, not lowering its own ethical standards 
or belittling its own moral ideals, but glad to find good anywhere, 
and remembering Who it was Who said: ‘‘ Other sheep I have 
‘‘ which are not of this fold.” 

This leads me to my last point. There is unreality in much 
current religious teaching on the subject of missions and of the 
alien faiths of the world. The ‘‘ heathen’’ are commonly spoken 
of as sunk in wickedness and vice. Their worst features are paraded. 
Their virtues are denied or minimised. Lurid pictures are drawn 
of the infamies of Canton, or Yokohama, or Calcutta, while the 
speaker conveniently averts his glance from the kindred evils of 
Wapping or Whitechapel—not to mention Leicester Square. The 
profound—if often perverse—speculations of Brahminism, the 
tender humanity and self-abnegation of Buddhism, the benignity 
and practical good sense of Confucianism are either ignored or 
misrepresented ; and quite needlessly. Christianity has no reason 
to shun comparison with any other of the great faiths of the world. 
It can afford to be just to them. The personality of its Founder 
will only shine the more luminously when placed side by side with 
that of Buddha, or Confucius, or Mahomet. Its Sacred Writings 
have no real competitors. A writer in the Saturday Review some 
years ago, in a notice of Max Miiller’s translations of the Sacred 
Books of Hinduism, made the pungent remark that, interesting 
and valuable as were these venerable writings, ‘‘ he would be much 
‘““mistaken who would hope to find them a satisfactory substitute 
“‘for morning prayers’’! Quite so. The Psaims, Isaiah, the 
Gospels, and the Epistles to the Romans and to the Ephesians are 
never likely to be superseded. The human heart will hardly fine 
better interpreters. 

I am conscious that the above remarks may appear somewhat 
unjust to some of the more advanced religious teachers of the day, 
who understand the whole religious situation much better than [ 
do, and some of whom are not wanting in courage and candour. 
But I do not think that I misrepresent—certainly I do not wilfully 
misrepresent—the average religious attitude of the churches. 
Further, it will hardly be denied that many of the more advanced 
religious teachers do not habitually speak their full mind. They 
unconsciously, or perhaps subconsciously, revert to the distinction 
between an exoteric and an esoteric doctrine, and they hold that 
the latter is not for the multitude. They fear that too much 
frankness would “‘ unsettle’? men’s minds. The reply is, that 
men’s minds are unsettled already; that the number of those who 
are dissatisfied with conventional theology and petrified creeds, 
and who are looking for some restatement of Christian doctrine, 
is already large and constantly increasing; and further—not the 
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least important consideration—that the number of hearers who see 
through and resent clerical casuistry is by no means inconsiderable. 
No doubt the dread of relinquishing any item in “ the faith once 
““ delivered to the saints’’ is a very natural one. But the phrase 
itself is not a complete statement of the case. 

Christianity is not a ‘“‘corpus’’ of defined dogmas—although 
that view is held by many. Rather is it a seed which grows and is 
fully capable of adapting itself to the changing environment of 
each successive age. It is an inspiration, an uplift of the human 
spirit, a new ideal for humanity, and only its outward vesture 
and its accretions can be affected by the progress of science and the 
growth of knowledge. But nothing short of disaster and inevitable 
discredit and decay can attend any presentation of Christianity 
which involves an unreal view of nature, of the world and history, 
and a false and dishonouring portraiture of man. I contend that 
adaptation to its environment is both possible and indispensable, 
that the present chaotic condition of religious thought and teaching 
is a source of fatal weakness, that a restatement of the Christian 
position hag become necessary. The present age recognises the 
limitations of the human intellect more fully than past ages. It is 
saturated with the conceptions of science; it thinks on scientific 
lines; it has some conception when the premises warrant a con- 
clusion. It is quite prepared to admit that many questions are 
outside the range of our present knowledge and intelligence, and 
may be for ever insoluble. But it craves sincerity, a resolute facing 
of facts, moderation in statement, and a suspense of judgment where 
the evidence is weak. It is impatient of evasion, of platitude, and of 
mere dogmatic assertion. It does not believe that in any department 
of knowledge or thought the truth can really hurt. Religion 
suffers at present from an ever-haunting sense of insecurity and 
unreality. The shadow of doubt lies across all the creeds. The 
good ship which carries the precious cargo of man’s spiritual hopes 
labours in the trough of the wave, because it is overweighted with 
so much accumulated lumber from the past. The storm grows even 
fiercer, the rigging is rent and the seams gape, the crew is some- 
times in despair. But the good ship will arrive—lightened of much 
of her superfluous burden. Mankind cannot do without the cargo 
which she carries. 

J. A. Linpsay. 


THE: CATHOLICITY> OF <THE YOUNG, 


IKE some other truths, the essential unity of childhood came 
to me one night as I lay under the Southern stars on the Veld 
not far from Pretoria. It is so essential a verity that it has influ- 
enced my life and my actions ever since. I then realised that once 
the fact is recognised that the young are not divided by racial 
or other prejudice induced by heredity, the great problems of the 
future are well on the way to be solved, because they will resolve 
themselves into a simple question of just education. As long as 
we begin by assuming the original sin of division in the young, 
or indeed any other original sin, we become side-tracked at once 
in dealing with all racial and class problems, and we must even 
become faise to education itself in its proper sense. I will try to 
show how this works for reaction in this article, but first it may 
be interesting to explain how this truth suddenly illumined my 
otherwise dull brain. 
But a few days before that night under the stars of the Transvaal, 
I had been in command of a party of mounted men and entered a 
large farm to obtain forage. I was received without enthusiasm, 
yet not unkindly, by the old farmer, a virile specimen of a Boer 
nearly eighty years old, and he accepted force majeure which was 
represented by my good soldiers. While the men started loading 
up our waggon he invited me into the house to see his vrow, whom 
I found a stout old lady with a pleasant though now an anxious 
face. She and I talked together as much as her limited knowledge 
of English and mine of the Taal would permit, as we drank her 
coffee. For some days we had been short of fresh food, and I 
asked her whether she would sell me some fresh eggs. She 
answered that I could take all the eggs she had as I was taking 
the hay from the loft, but that she would not sell me any because she 
had hardly enough for her grandchildren. I need hardly say that 
this was the end of the matter so far as I was concerned. When 
the loading was finished and just as I was putting my foot into the 
stirrup, a little girl of thirteen who had heard my question came up 
to me, and in a shy manner and in very good English said, 
‘* Commandant, I heard you ask for eggs; here, take this one,’’ and 
she pushed an egg into my hand. I did not cry, though I felt like 
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it, and I kissed her because I felt like it too—but that child opened 
a new Heaven and a new Earth to me. It was clear in this little 
girl, who was an enemy, I had found one who had no racial 
prejudice and whose good little heart united me to her race as no 
other bond could have done. It may be said that from that day, 
while performing my own work as in duty bound, I never lost an 
opportunity of lessening the hardships of war for these unfortunate 
people. From that time forth I knew that we were fighting no 
enemy, and that the people we were opposing were against us 
owing to a misunderstanding and not through any essential 
difference. 

But as the truth came to me at Kameel Drift, near Pretoria, 
owing to a kindly act of a small enemy, so the consequence of it 
came. Here we were having quite an exciting time, half sport, 
half patriotism, and though some of us were killed, most escaped 
and were recompensed by honours and by excitement. Yet there 
were those who neither had honours nor excitement, nor even a say 
in the whole matter, whose experience of war was suffering, 
indignity, starvation, and death, and these were the little children 
of Boer and Briton, who as a result of the war between wrong- 
headed men suffered, and would suffer, for many a year because 
we were pig-headed, blind, and drunk with lust for power. The 
true casualty list of a Diamond Hill or a Colenso battle was not 
that one published by excited journals next day, but could only 
be computed by close enquiry years afterwards, by the increased 
infant mortality in London slums, the dwellings of the poor in 
our great cities, the concentration camps of the Dutch, and the 
huts of the Back Veld in two heretofore thriving States. 

That finished me, not as a militarist—that I never was—but asa 
tolerator of war; and from that time forth I became a Peace propa- 
gandist because I loved the youngsters. But just as I saw that 
they were the chief sufferers, I realised also that they were intended 
by God to put an end to it, as the martial spirit had been killed 
in me by the action of one of them. However, before I proceed 
to point out what can be done, it may be as well to give a few 
instances of how the truth of the Unity of the Young was confirmed 
in me. 

It was some time after the instance given above, and still the war 
continued, when I found myself in command of a District. 
Among the many duties which devolved on me was to protect 
and utilise for work the natives who belonged to the Baralong 
tribe, and I effected this by causing a native village to be 
constructed about a mile from my headquarters, where my native 
friends could be both commanded and cared for. It was my custom 
to inspect this village once or twice a week, and I used to ride there 
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with my Adjutant. I generally went into the huts and made 
friends with the women and the children. These latter wear 
no clothes, and their shapely mahogany-coloured figures are as 
fascinating a sight as I have ever seen. Of these, one little brown 
fellow of four years became a great friend of mine and he usually 
got a ride on my pony, where he sat on the pommel in front of me 
with the grace of a practised cavalier. It must be remembered that 
our headquarters were surrounded by a line of sentries, accustomed 
to fire with but the shortest of formality, and there were ditches 
and barbed wire wherever it was possible to put them. Moreover, 
at this time my tent was pitched on the top of a particularly scraggy 
rock, not by any means easily ascended after nightfall. One dark 
night, when I was writing my reports by the light of a candle in 
a beer bottle, I heard a gentle tapping on the canvas of the tent, 
and throwing the curtain open there was found my young Baralong 
friend with a pleasing grin on his countenance. He told me he 
had run away to pay me a visit, and I laughed loud enough to 
cause the guard to stand to arms and for the Sergeant to come 
to me to enquire. Johann had entirely outmanceuvred my 
sentries and had come through the barbed wire without a scratch, 
which to me was not a pleasing thought when the possibilities of 
the same being done by a particularly enterprising enemy were 
considered. However, his youthful affection for me clearly was of 
no race, was limited by no racial or age prejudice, and after feeding 
him with ration chocolate I sent my mahogany brother back to 
his parents in charge of a Corporal’s patrol. 

Within a few weeks of this I had not only a further confirmation 
of the truth that the young are not divided by God, but by man, in 
this same place. When the war had been wearing on for eighteen 
months, and in all that time the children, English, Boer and native, 
had received no schooling and very little training in discipline, 
I started a sort of school for them and had them drilled, white and 
coloured, by one of the Sergeant-Instructors. They also played 
together in the most complete youthful harmony—and, I may add, 
when there was time, I played with them. There was no sign of 
colour prejudice among them, yet, after this had been going on 
for some three weeks, I received a deputation from the Dutch 
parents, who begged me as a favour not to allow their children to 
play with the coloured ones. Enquiry was made as to why, and 
the answer was that the white youths would learn bad habits from 
the natives. It is not certain to me that it would not have been the 
other way; but I had to bow to their prejudices, though with much 
reluctance. Yet I have heard a grocer’s wife say exactly the same 
thing of the children of her own compatriots who were artisans in 
the Board Schools of our united country. The children wished to be 
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friends, to know the others and be known, but the archaic prejudice 
of the adults—of the Olympians—intervened. 

{ have seen this fight of the young for freedom from race 
and caste prejudice, against elderly sinners—the laggards of time 
—not in one country but in many. In Italy on the democratic 
sands of Viareggio, where Shelley died, I have seen little people 
playing in harmony together, and suddenly separated by those 
whose duty it was to instil wisdom and Christianity into them 
with these words: “I will not have you play with Protestant 
*“children.’’ I have seen at San Sebastian children educated in the 
vulgarity of class prejudice just as J have in race; and I can 
never forget my own first experience in this kind of stupid cruelty, 
when as a child of nine I had played with a small girl of the same 
age one long morning, and she, having been invited to our house 
to dinner, to my surprise and mortification was sent to the 
kitchen for her meal while I had mine in solitary state in the day 
nursery. To my vehement enquiry why we should be divided, 
the governess’s reply was, “‘ But you are a little gentleman ’’—a 
poor and an inexplicable consolation for having my food alone! 

Apart from all higher and nobler reasons, this segregation of 
childhood into race, sect, and class, has the very serious practical 
objection of preventing the persons of the different classes from 
understanding each other when they have grown up. The impres- 
sions made on a child’s brain in youth are the most indelible of 
earthly things—a truth which is very well understood, though 
somewhat stupidly applied, by the various Churches. From 
practical experience in war, war being in reality very democratic 
in its processes—because in spite of military law the leader who 
has not obtained the complete sympathy of the led can by the latter 
be left in most uncomfortable corners, and often is, without a 
suspicion of treachery arising—-I know the effect of dividing youth 
into compartments causes much trouble. 

It was the most difficult thing in the world to cause the young 
officer to realise that the private soldier was of the same blood 
and brain as himself, and to make him act as if that were the case. 
He had been—more especially if he came of the successful profes- 
sional or commercial class—from his earliest childhood secured 
from contact with the poorer children; and the more of a parvenu 
the parent, the more carefully had he been protected from this 
intercourse. He had heard the poor always spoken of as a different 
sort of race acting on lower and different principles, and he carried 
this idea into the field. In fact the young officer, the son of 
a country gentleman, was much freer from this error of mind than 
his. town-bred comrade, because the upbringing on a landed 
property necessitated the early friendship of the squire’s, farmer’s 
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and labourer’s sons. Here was a difficulty—and one which 
I am bound to say I have not remarked in foreign armies, where 
discipline is often even more severe, but education is acquired 
in common. This, however, is in truth a minor matter though 
illuminating. 

What we have to realise is that children know none of these race, 
class, colour, or even age distinctions, and that therefore the time- 
worn argument that race or class antipathy is natural must fall to 
the ground. Without in any way desiring to exaggerate Divine 
Authority, yet my considerable and intimate acquaintance with 
children of many races has caused me to appreciate very much 
more completely than I otherwise would have done these words: 


‘* And he took a little child and placed him in the midst of them.’’ 
And again: 

‘* For of such is the Kingdom of Heaven.’’ 
And again: 

‘* And a little child shall lead them.’’ 


Now, if my readers have followed my thoughts they will see 
what I mean. We have ‘“‘ Children of the World ’’ just as we 
have men of the world. The process of making a man of the 
world is, from my experience, somewhat a painful one, and com- 
paratively few attain it. If this phrase means anything it means 
this: that after much travel, suffering, disillusionment, and dis- 
appointment, a man has arrived at a point when he is prepared 
to be equally courteous, sympathetic, and affectionate to all others, 
to whatever class, race, or sect they may belong. He possesses 
something of that Divine spirit of trustfulness which in nine cases 
out of ten disarms the wicked and attracts the good. 

You have only to go into any mixed social gathering to be able 
in a few minutes to pick out the few people who have attained this 
standard of culture, by noticing the effect of their presence. They 
are not all good men, but they are all of a higher type than the 
awkwardly shy, or the vulgarly self-conscious—or the racially 
narrow—and by the sympathy which they show they breathe into 
social life an air of friendliness. Englishmen only attain this 
by wide travel not only in foreign countries, but in alien classes 
and sections of society. 

One remembers going abroad for the first time primed up with 
all the vulgarity of racial prejudice, inspired by false history and 
such doggerel as is delightfully crystallised in these lines: ‘‘ Two 
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‘dirty Frenchmen, one Portuguese, one jolly Englishman will 
*“ beat them all three,’’ and regarding all foreigners with contempt 
mixed with pity. And now having attained to the greater know- 
ledge, we recognise a friend in a foreigner just as easily as in a 
compatriot. And the same may be said in travelling in other 
classes than our own. 

Now as soon as we recognise that the young of the world 
commence where we (and only some of us) leave off, the stupidity 
of allowing the grown-ups to vulgarise and narrow the minds of 
the children is manifest. But how can this be prevented, seeing 
that parents and even schoolmasters and priests are not, so far as 
things outside their own sphere of action, usually either very wide- 
minded or travelled? In fact, most of them are people who think 
backwards from fifty to five hundred years. 

Clearly there are three things to be done :— 

First, to prevent the prejudice of race entering into their minds. 
This would seem a matter of no great difficulty seeing that we, 
and above ali the race which is incorrectly termed Anglo-Saxon, 
are enormously mixed. Yet from the earliest years the legal 
fiction of racialism is inculcated in the schools through absurdly 
_ inaccurate history. It happened that in the War in South 
Africa it became my duty to suppress a small work called 
Glimpses of South African History, the story of that unfor- 
tunate country. It was good enough, quite as good as most of 
our own text-books for children, but it represented all the good acts 
of the Dutch during the last three hundred years and all the bad acts 
of the British, and was dumb in respect to the bad ones of the 
former or the good ones of the latter. Take the French and British 
text-books of the Hundred Years War, and compare them. If you 
refrain from laughing at these racial inexactitudes you will cer- 
tainly weep for the children who have to absorb them. If sheer 
lying be patriotism the less we have of it the better. 

The first thing to do, then, is to have history written for the 
children; one which will be accepted as equally true in Berlin as 
in London, in Paris as in St. Petersburg. This is not impossible, 
because all the words of scientific historians agree. Why should 
the children only be fed on this jingoistic garbage? Moreover, 
war is pictured to all the scholars as the principal event in history : 
a gay and coloured adventure on which the world turns—gallant 
combats between knights in shining armour. It would really pay 
to employ some soldiers to go to the schools and tell them exactly 
what war is: the occasional battle, the constant and laborious 
expectancy, the too frequent treachery, the murder of the more 
noble, the escape of the less desirable, the abominable cruelty to 
animals, the disease, the suspicion and the general degeneracy 
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in all the participants. A just war may be ennobling, but it cannot 
be just on both sides, and even a just war has to be carried on by 
very questionable methods. Let us prevent this racial prejudice 
being inoculated, and we will have gone a long way in inculcating 
true and not false patriotism. 

Secondly, the caste prejudice, which is worse in England than 
in any European country, can only be eradicated by the 
children of all classes being educated together, which can only 
be attained by universal and compulsory education. At the 
present time in England, any child of a parent above actual poverty 
need have no education at all. He can be educated at home or 
sent to some uninspected seminary for ‘‘ young gentlemen,”’ 
where he is obliged to pass no standards, and generally is much 
worse educated than the child of the labourer. At least I can 
personally vouch for one man, who is now a peer by succession, 
having left Eton after five years and being unable to write the 
simplest letter without bad spelling and bad grammar. What, 
then, of the thousands of little uninspected schools? As in 
Germany, every boy or girl should, according to his age, be 
obliged to pass the standards, whether he be at a Government 
school or not; without this the whole system is farcical. 

Then there is the question of joining up the ages. Unless a 
man can make a friend of a boy, he cannot impart his experience— 
the child cannot continue where the man leaves off. It is only by 
encouraging close intimacy between the adults and the young 
that experience can be taught, whatever else may be implanted. 
The great barrier to this friendly and frank intercourse is the 
malicious suspicion of the evil-minded. I am not unaware of the 
risks, but the risks are as nothing compared to the unnatural 
separation of young and old, which leaves the former inexperienced 
and the latter uncongenial. 

If we are to continue to progress—as the world has become 
smaller by closer intercourse and by the inter-dependence of 
nations—we must smash the false gods of racial prejudice and class 
snobbery. There are two forces which can do it to-day—the 
children who are united by God, and the poor who are united by 
suffering. But the better way, because the more natural, is through 
the cosmopolitan hearts of the young, by allowing their instincts 
to have full play. The second force must be used, but Peace will 
by it alone only be arrived at after a War of Class, one which it is 
not agreeable to contemplate, yet, I fear, inevitable. 


FRANCIS VANE. 


THE HOUSE AND THE ART OF LIVING IN IT. 


ie this were a sermon, I should give out as my text: ‘‘ Surely the 

“‘ life is more than housework, and the body more than spring- 
“cleanings ’’; but it is no sermon. It is not even a plea for the 
simple life. Major Barbara’s mother hit us all too hard for that, 
when she said to her daughter: ‘‘I know your plain living and 
“high thinking people—perfectly satisfied with the best of 
‘“‘everything.’’ But it is a plea for a more logical adjustment of 
domestic life to existing circumstances, for an active recognition 
of the fact that our housekeeping is difficult and strenuous far in 
excess of the results attained, and it is also an endeavour to work 
out some plan by which women may find a way out of their many 
stormy difficulties into some serener air. 

Every age is a time of transition; but just at present it seems as 
if we were faced with rather more than the usual number of 
impending changes. Not only is the cost of living increasing 
constantly and the standard of comfort rising, but money has no 
longer its old purchasing power. At the same time are arising 
these social and domestic problems which, whatever our politics, 
we are all watching with interest. I allude to the Insurance Act, 
the Old-Age Pensions Act, the Shops Act, all of which act and 
react upon one another, and are all, especially the Insurance Act, 
of first-rate importance to householders. It must also be borne in 
mind that legislation may soon impose an eight hours working 
day for our maids and a compulsory weekly holiday, measures 
which, if carried, would certainly add to existing domestic 
difficulties from the mistresses’ point of view. Meanwhile, we have 
other factors to consider in domestic life, the greater independence 
of the maid-servant, the greater cost of service, and the increasing 
inability of the mistress, owing to the claims on her time of social 
and public duties, to supply any deficiencies in the service. For 
good or for evil, woman with a man’s education has taken over 
many of a man’s interests and responsibilities; it remains for her 
now to adjust her domestic life to her new circumstances. 

The remedy I would suggest for many of our domestic troubles 
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is to reform the house, and so diminish the work, and consequently 
the service. Nota very easy thing in a great many cases, especially 
where we do not own the house we live in; but most houses are 
capable under clever planning of a great deal of improvement. My 
aim in this paper is to enumerate a few points, all of importance 
in the working of a house, and many of which the tenant can easily 
have set right. Now in this matter of improving the house, I wish 
to say clearly that if you intend to economise ai all, you must do 
enough to make it worth while; spend a little, and you merely 
multiply your luxuries; spend enough and you save. That sounds 
paradoxical, but it is merely common-sense: spend enough on 
labour-saving appliances to be able to dispense with the services 
of one maid, two maids, or the most possible, and you gain. 

Thirty years ago it used to be reckoned that each maid on an 
average cost the housekeeper £50, wages, food, and washing, and 
all small expenses considered. Since the year 1900 it is estimated 
that the cost of living has gone up 25 per cent., and at the same 
time the standard of comfort for those employed in domestic service 
has also risen; so that the cost of each maid in this year 1913 
approaches more nearly to £60 than £50. And there is also 
another matter, which I will call the kitchen standard. Every 
housekeeper of experience will tell you that the kitchen expenses 
for one maid are very small, almost negligible; take another maid, 
and these expenses are very much more than doubled; take yet 
another, and the scale rises still more. Now if you spend on 
machinery and the simplification of housework just the sum that 
represents the cost of one maid, and do without the service of that 
maid, you still really gain, because you lower the standard; and 
if for twenty years you contrive to manage your house with one 
maid fewer than your neighbours do, at the end of that time, 
taking the yearly cost of each maid as £60, you are £1,200 better 
off than they are. This is certainly worth thinking of, but most 
emphatically not worth while, if in the process you ruin your health 
and your temper too, or disturb in any measure the happiness of 
your household. Generally speaking, the old rule is pretty safe, 
that your expenditure will be ten times your rental; but mere rental, 
unless it sets the standard of general expenses, is neither here nor 
there; it is in the upkeep and the working of the house that 
extravagances lie. 

Consider now a house pleasant to live in and easy to work, 
planned for the convenience of maids as well as mistress, mistress 
as well as maids. In England all our housekeeping troubles, apart 
from cooking, with which I do not propose to deal, arise from three 
causes: efforts to keep warm, efforts to keep the house clean, and 
the washing of dishes. Cooking is a necessity at present for every 
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household; but I believe we are within measurable distance of a 
time when a municipal system of hot water will be instituted, by 
which hot water in pipes will circulate through the towns just as 
cold water does now; and I think it not unlikely that some form of 
municipal or co-operative cooking also may eventually be realised, 
by which hot meals will be brought to our door on order: both 
schemes intended to realise the same object, namely, the prevention 
of the appalling waste of fuel in private houses. It is often 
objected that co-operative cooking is more expensive than the 
private kitchen. I can see no reason why this should be; and I 
strongly suspect that the alleged want of economy is due to 
unskilful management, to the absence at the head of the enterprise 
of a trained intelligence, call her lady or what you will, with whom 
economy, order, and discipline are as the breath of her life. 

My ideal house was built by two architects, a man and a woman, 
in partnership with an engineer; on the engineer was laid the 
work of arranging for the lighting, heating, water supply, and 
mechanism generally; the two architects together drew the main 
plan, devised its pretty exterior and settled the estimates, the man 
being mainly responsible for the business details connected with 
building materials, workmen, etc., the woman’s province being 
to see to the interior fittings, the cupboards, and the innumerable 
smal] details that mean so much in the smooth working of a house. 
For instance, she has seen to the position of the coal cellar and 
of the larder with regard to the kitchen; she has made sure that 
there are no irritating steps between kitchen and larder, or, worst 
crime of all, between pantry and dining-room ; and she has arranged 
for perfect ventilation of the kitchen by means of a thorough 
draught whenever necessary. I have never from my childhood 
been able to understand why domestic architecture should be 
considered exclusively a man’s profession. What man architect 
knows the fatigue of carrying in skirts heavy trays of china and 
food up and down steps, or understands enough of kitchen work 
to follow in spirit a busy cook who knows she will want a little 
milk about a dozen times a day, and, partly worried and partly 
careless, gradually slips into the dangerous habit of keeping a 
jug of milk in the kitchen, because the tiresome larder is so 
awkward to get at? Only a woman, and a housekeeping woman, 
can appreciate the importance of all these points. I have lived 
successively in two houses, first built and more lately altered 
by men; and I stand amazed at the ingenuity of their iniquities. 
‘‘Tgnorance, madam, sheer ignorance’’ as Dr. Johnson pleaded 
to the lady who took him to task for his wrong definition of 
pastern; but after all, ignorance, wilful ignorance, is the unfor- 
givable sin, and that surely is wilful which does not embrace every 
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means of learning. When we think of the gloomy basement 
kitchens and airless attics of the late Georgian and early Victorian 
town houses, do we not involuntarily call to mind: ‘‘ All the earth 
‘is full of darkness and cruel habitations.”’ 

My house is full of light, not a dark corner in it; its 
aspect is as much south as possible, preferably S.S.E. for 
the living rooms, north-east for the kitchens. A kitchen 
with a west window may become in summer a_ torture 
chamber; and indeed the fewer west windows there are 
the better. The house itself is not a large one, though not 
cramped; to ensure space, two at least of the living rooms com- 
municate by folding doors, so that I can at my will have one large 
room for ccolness or company, or smaller ones for warmth or 
retirement. It is so well planned that there are no long passages; 
it has wide, shallow stairs, and not many of them, for my rooms 
not being large need not be lofty; it has only one storey above 
the ground floor; walls and roof are of the local material, whether 
bricks and tiles, or stone and flags; and of course it has the ideal 
garden. No annoying ledges can be found out of the reach of 
a duster, there are no windows so heavy as to be unworkable, and 
every corner is rounded in the angles of walls, stairs and window 
frames. Twenty years ago we were all talking of the marvellous 
new hospital wards built without corners; but who can show a 
house where the architect has thought of this necessary hygienic 
device? And yet, try to sweep your stairs or to wash the paint 
of your windows, and you will find where the dust loves to collect, 
and whence it is so hard to dislodge it. My kitchen rooms are 
four in number and all washable by means of a hose-pipe; they 
are kitchen proper, scullery, pantry, and larder; and in addition 
to these is a pleasant kitchen sitting-room. I am speaking of a 
style of house which does not usually boast of a servants’ hall; 
‘but I cannot think it fitting that in any house the maids should 
be obliged to carry on their private life in the cooking kitchen— 
eating, sewing, drying clothes, even washing and drying their 
hair.. The kitchen proper should be a laboratory, used solely 
for the preparation and cooking of meals. Mine is tiled on walls 
and floor, very lofty for its size, so as to ensure ventilation; the 
cooking, for which I use casseroles whenever possible, is done by 
electricity or gas; a tap of cold main water is above the stove, so 
that kettles and pans may be filled without carriage; the hot 
water is furnished by an automatic gas-circulator which supplies 
the whole house, and also heats a drying-room for clothes and 
a hot cupboard. The food and china cupboards are of plate- 
glass, clean, and open to view. In the kitchen sitting-room is 
an open grate, a bookcase, a sofa, and a sewing machine. The 
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front door-steps are of marble, made, at no great expense, of 
discarded marble mantelpieces; they slope slightly outwards, 
are scored lightly across to remove any danger of slipperiness in 
wet weather; at the top is a tap of hot water, which is turned on 
inside the house, a grid below receives the water, and the steps 
are clean. There is no brass curb to need daily rubbing and 
polishing; only a ledge of white marble. My ruling idea is that 
every house should be so made and fitted that a gentlewoman can 
do all the necessary work. Most of the hard and dirty work in 
our houses is due to defective planning and false economy in 
building, and to a callous disregard on the part of the architect 
for the unnecessary drudgery imposed on the maids. Is it ever 
a pleasant thing to have to hand over to others work which you 
would rather not do yourselves? I am quite clear for my part that 
carrying water and coals, scrubbing stone and rough wooden 
floors is not work for a woman; and I believe that most doctors 
would endorse this statement. That there should still be a disease 
diagnosed and treated as “‘ housemaid’s knee ’’ is surely a lament- 
able comment on our civilisation. My floors throughout the 
living rooms, bedrooms and halls are parqueted, with rugs at 
discretion; the parquet is swept or dusted every day, and polished 
once or twice every year by professional polishers. The cost of 
parquet need not be very great; a simple kind can be laid for 
8s. to gs. the square yard, just about double the price of a good 
linoleum, and once down lasts as long as the house, and is always 
clean, always beautiful. The dining-room floor is bare parquet 
with a pretty rug or two, but has nothing under the table except 
many little footstools upholstered in pegamoid, a material too 
little known, which is an imitation of leather, not dear, quite 
beautiful, moth proof, dust proof, and practically indestructible. 
The idea of crumbs, and table refuse generally, dropped 
on a carpet is repellent to anyone with sensitive feelings. 
On my table I use the minimum of ornamental silver, preferring 
glass and dainty china wherever possible. All my furniture stands 
on legs well away from the ground, so that every article can be 
easily and thoroughly dusted beneath; behind every mantelpiece 
is a polished and bevelled beading of wood, to ensure that the 
daily dusting shall leave no mark on the wall; and the skirting 
board is curved outwards with the same object. Most of my walls 
are not papered, but are painted or distempered, and prettily 
panelled in white beadings on the unbroken surface, so that few 
pictures or ornaments are needed. Beauty, simplicity, and suita- 
bility should be our aim in all decorations. 

And now for the bedroom storey. Every corner of the stairs on 
the way up is of course rounded, the stair covering is pegamoid, 
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and the stair rods are of polished wood; there is no unnecessary 
rubbing of brass rods to vex the soul and dirty the hands of the 
housemaid. In every bedroom is a fixed basin with hot and cold 
water; and in order to have plenty of space for toilet necessaries, I 
have a shelf of thick glass fixed by brackets to the wall above. The 
actual cost of a wash-hand basin, with taps and fixing, always 
assuming that the plan of the water system in the house will allow 
it, is no greater than that of a wash-hand stand and toilet set of fair 
quality, and has the further advantage of being practically 
unbreakable. With my automatic gas-circulator I am certain of 
hot water immediately, here or in any part of the house, at any hour 
of the day or night, at considerably less working cost than is 
entailed by burning coals in a kitchen-range for sixteen hours out 
of the twenty-four, most of the time just for the sake of heating the 
water. All my fire-irons, which are small and simple, wherever 
necessary are of wrought-iron ; all my taps of white enamel or gun- 
metal (pending the invention of the ideal material) ; these are dusted 
or wiped daily, and need no cleaning. Did you ever, as I have 
done, clean a brass tap thoroughly, then multiply the number of 
minutes it took by the number of brass taps in the house, and that 
again by every single day in the year? After which I went 
through my books and calculated how much I had spent in a year 
on polishing materials for keeping bright a large number of things 
I would rather not have. But if brass taps you will have, bright 
they must be kept; the point is that taps need not be of brass. Then 
for the bathrooms of the house. I consider two the minimum for 
decency, three for comfort. Do not let the maids’ bath be a matter 
for scheming on their part and grudging on yours; let them openly 
have the right to the cleanliness which you enjoy. The bathrooms 
are tiled throughout, or have an efficient washable surface, of 
emdeca or patent distemper, and are places to splash in; the bath 
is not squeezed into the corner together with a complicated tangle 
of pipes so that the dust must collect behind it, but it stands openly 
in the room, the pipes boldly in evidence: in fact, every pipe 
throughout my house is plainly visible, and in case of accident can 
be repaired at once. My baths are not large, of vitreous glaze, 
which is very easily cleaned, and the water pipes are of generous 
bore, so that a bath will fill or empty in one minute. 

And now a few words about the decorations. My doors are all 
French-polished, in white mouldings. All my paint, paper, or 
distemper is of the best quality; one of the most extravagant things 
a householder can do is to use poor paint. Have it good, even if, 
and a few lessons would teach you, you apply it yourself; use as 
much white paint as possible, and only the best, of a standard make, 
so that you can repair small damages yourself, and keep it always 
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fresh ; and in any case make sure by your own supervision that the 
cleaning of the paint is properly carried out. 

My helpers in the house at present are two maids, a bonne 4 tout 
faire and a femme de chambre. But it is an age of specialisation. 
When my municipal hot-water and cooking centres are adopted, I 
shall look forward to the really ideal state of things, when the 
work of the house is done by one clever, well-educated young 
woman, who gives me the working hours of her day and returns 
home to sleep. I believe that we are on the verge of a great 
revolution in domestic service, and that this is the form it will 
ultimately take; and, believe me, a very pleasant form indeed, and 
one that gives the maximum of freedom to the mistress as well as 
to the maid. 

I suppose everybody will agree that there is no sort of fire so 
pleasant and so wasteful as the ordinary open coal fire; but as my 
house was planned to entail the minimum of work, my open fires 
are few. For general use in the hall and sitting-rooms I have 
anthracite-burning stoves, an English improvement on the German 
patent, with radiators to convey the heat to rooms above or behind. 
They are rather expensive to fix, one with three or four radiators 
costing £20; but the daily expenditure in fuel is very small, and 
they need very little attention. A stove with two radiators or three 
will consume in twenty-four hours less than 3d. worth of anthracite, 
or 1s. 6d. worth a week, to be exact; and the warmth is constant, 
and the saving of labour incalculable. The only additional expense 
in working them is that every two or three years the mica which 
protects the front wears out and needs renewing; but this is by no 
means a serious item. 

And now I come to my last point, a really important one. I said 
that there were three main factors in housework, excluding 
cooking: the effort to keep warm, the effort to keep the house clean, 
and the washing of dishes. We have in some measure treated of 
the first two; now I want to approach the last. In most houses the 
washing up is divided amongst the maids, who work sometimes 
singly, sometimes in pairs, according to the size and regulations 
of the household, so that it is not very easy to get a correct estimate 
of the time spent in this quite necessary work. Irrespective of the 
washing of pans (and if the cooking utensils be casseroles, the 
scullery work becomes quite a different matter and much more 
pleasant), I calculate that the domestic washing up for a family of 
eight or nine persons including the staff, at the rate of four meals a 
day of the ordinary liberal but not extravagant sort, would take 
one maid from four to six hours—that is, anything from half 
to three-quarters of her working day. Now if we can save this 
work, we shall have taken a long step towards the goal of reducing 
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the service. My kitchen department has a washing-up machine, 
worked by compressed steam, an excellent labour-saving device; 
similar machines, together with boot-polishing and potato-paring 
machines, and many other mechanical devices for simplifying 
domestic work, have long been in use in steamships and in hotels; 
but we want to have them in smaller sizes, manufactured by the 
tens of thousands for the relief of the housewife. And of all 
mechanical aids, the most important is the washing-up machine. 
The ordinary method of washing up is open to great abuses, and 
the worst methods will not bear thinking of. Surely, this is a 
matter in which we may plead for an entire revolution in method- 
Our friends in America have left us far behind in their practical 
adoption of these labour-saving machines, many of which are not 
known to us in England even by name. Could one imagine a more 
delightful or profitable object of a commission than an enquiry 
into the housekeeping methods of all civilised countries, so that 
we might gather the best from all lands for our homes in England? 
I suppose as housekeepers we all abhor waste; but in our definition 
of waste we include much more than waste of food or money. 
Wasted time, wasted lives, are of infinitely greater ultimate 
importance than either; and what more usual or more unreasonable 
cause of this waste is there than the daily drudgery which is. 
entailed by our illogical domesticity ? We plead for the introduction 
into the family house of all the modern conveniences which make 
life in a flat so delusively attractive. 

The whole question, then, is obviously one of investment, of 
spending wisely to-day so as to save on many to-morrows. A few 
minutes’ calculation will show the experienced housewife that £300 
or £400 spent on the house with the definite intention of 
simplifying the housework will prove a good investment. At the 
rate quoted above of 9s. per square yard, a room of 21 ft. by 15 ft. 
could be floored with parquet and polished for £16, a whole house 
of moderate size for £120 to £200. The filling in of solid right 
angles, the cost of extra baths at £7 or £8 each, the installation 
of the gas circulator at £10, of the anthracite stoves at £20, and 
of the safety boiler for the washing-up machine at another £10, 
the cost of the marble steps and of the proper treatment of kitchens 
and bathrooms, should not exceed another £150 to £200. Against 
this place the saving in service at £60 a year, or its capital value 
of £1,200; and it is clear that the actual saving in money is 
considerable, quite irrespective of the general gain in ease and in 
the reduction of worry. 

Lifts and speaking tubes, electric appliances for lighting, 
heating, cooking and cleaning, are now so much in ordinary use 
that I have not allowed them to appear in my calculations. I should 
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like to say, though, that if I were an electrical engineer for a town, 
my policy would be first to bribe people to employ electric energy, 
rather than to deter them from it as under existing arrangements ; 
and secondly, to spare no pains to produce electricity at a price 
within the reach of a moderate purse. 

I can only repeat, ignorance is the unforgivable sin; no mother 
of a household can afford to be ignorant: she must know every- 
thing, from food values to first aid and the scouring of pans. The 
Comtists admit no marriages but such as are approved of by medical 
men. I am tempted to wish that a day may come when no girl 
shall be considered fit for marriage until she has taken with distinc- 
tion every branch of housecraft that can qualify her to rule a home. 
And finally, I should like to put in a plea once again for women 
architects. It is a profession for which women are admirably 
adapted in co-operation with men; there is a crying need that the 
common-sense and practical knowledge of women should be applied 
to the remedy of existing defects in most of the houses that we 
know so well and groan over so frequently. It is one of the few 
professions for women that are not overstocked; and certainly 
any liberal-minded architect would welcome the assistance in 
domestic architecture of a sensible, capable woman, who knows 
exactly what she wants and has studied how to get it. 


JESSIE CAREY. 


THE NATURE OF PLANTS. 


MONG the most remarkable phenomena in Nature is symbiosis 
—the association of individuals of two different species for 
the common good. There are already very many instances which 
are well known, and probably many more which have yet to be 
discovered. One which occurs in every garden is the association 
of certain bacteria with leguminous plants, such as the pea and the 
bean. These bacteria form little nodules on the roots of the plant, 
which thus offers them the shelter of a home, and in return, while 
working primarily for themselves and incidentally for their host, 
they seize on and fix the free nitrogen in the atmosphere, and in 
this manner provide the plant with food. 
Perhaps the most extraordinary instance of symbiosis is described 
in a fascinating little book entitled Plant Animals, by Professor F. 
Keeble. In its pages the author relates the astonishing life-history 
of certain small creatures—Convoluta roscoffensis, and another— 
which live on the edge of the sea in Brittany. Soon after they are 
hatched they swallow with their food a minute seaweed, merely a 
single cell, at first colourless, but afterwards becoming green. For 
a time they continue to feed and grow, and as they do so the 
swallowed cells divide and multiply, until eventually the masses 
of these cells occupy a great part of the animal’s body and turn it 
green. The colouring matter is chlorophyll, a substance which, 
in the leaves of plants, has the power of converting certain 
inorganic materials into starch, and manufacturing food. It has 
the same power here, and the food thus. provided suffices for the 
animal as well as for the plant within it. So ‘‘it abstains from 
‘“‘ingesting solid food and leads a simple easy life, fed by the 
““ products of the photosynthetic activity of its green cells. Later 
‘“on, unsatisfied with the amount or kind of tribute which it thus 
“receives, the animal begins to digest its algal cells’’—surely a 
very human trait, one of those touches of Nature which make the 
whole world kin—‘‘ and may continue the habit until the green 
“tissue has in large measure disappeared. In the meantime, 
“however, C. roscoffensis has matured and produced eggs, the 
““ substance of which has been supplied by the green cells; so that 
“though it now dies as the consequence of its ill-considered 
“‘ greediness, the continuance of the species is assured.” 
These two instances of symbiosis will be sufficient for our 
purpose. It will be observed that in both, as, I believe, in all 
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others that have been put on record, the association is between 
individuals of different species. The possibility that it may occur 
between individuals of the same species, though a much more 
likely phenomenon, seems to have been overlooked. Yet surely 
we have not far to go for examples of it. I submit that we see one 
in every tree or other plant above the simple cell—that such a plant 
is not, as is generally supposed, an individual entity, but in reality 
a group or family of individuals associated within a common . 
protecting envelope, the bark, and upon a common root for the 
common good.» 

Each of these individuals becomes first discernible by the eye 
in the bud stage, though there is obviously an earlier stage. Each 
is capable of leading an independent existence. It may be 
separated from the rest of the community, and if it is placed ina 
suitable environment, and provided with suitable food, it will 
continue to live and to perform its natural functions. These 
functions are, ultimately, the perpetuation of the race. They may 
be carried out, among the lower organisms, in two different ways, 
either sexually or asexually. So for this purpose the individuals 
in the plant community, as in the world of insects, may be divided 
into two classes, each capable of propagating in one or other of 
these two ways, one class consisting of neuters or undeveloped 
females, and the other of hermaphrodites and males or females; 
though as we shall probably see, the members of the former class 
may, as among insects, be converted into those of the latter by 
differences in the conditions. 

The wood-buds have all the qualifications of neuters or 
undeveloped females. It is their business to build up the common 
dwelling and to propagate their kind asexually—that is, by 
throwing off new individuals in much the same way as aphides do 
among insects; some of these new individuals under favourable 
conditions often develop means for obtaining their own food 
supplies, and, when separated from the parent community, 
form new colonies. 

If this view is correct, it is more than probable that the germ- 
cells are not formed out of the somatic-cells which are distributed 
throughout the entire body. Each must come from a previously 
existing bud. And this is corroborated by the fact that if all the 
buds on a plant are destroyed (to be done carefully, otherwise 
many incipient buds will escape notice, especially where they are 
crowded together near the tips, which should therefore be removed 
entirely) the plant cannot produce fresh buds, but must die. 

The differentiation between germ-cells and somatic-cells is 
postulated in Professor Weismann’s theory of the cause of 
variation, as well as in others. The most serious objection to that 
theory has been that a portion of a plant can develop into a 
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complete one. Professor Kellogg, in Darwinism of To-day, says 
the fact that ‘‘ in many plants any part, as a bit of a twig, say, if 
‘* cut off, can reproduce the whole plant just as effectively as a seed 
‘“(germ-cell) can . . . shows that there often resides in somatic- 
‘‘ cells of much specialisation the capacity to reproduce not only 
‘‘cells of their own kind, but also others of much variety and 
‘* different specialisation.’’ The statement is not strictly accurate. 
‘“ A bit of a twig’’ will not always reproduce a whole plant. It 
cannot do so unless there are buds on it; they may not always be 
visible to the naked eye, but they are there; without them it must 
die. On the other hand, a single bud, even without the rest of the 
twig, can reproduce a complete plant (as in the propagation of 
vines, and also in the operation of budding), and in it, as Professor 
Kellogg practically admits, are the germ-cells, for the fundamental 
difference between a seed and a bud is that the former has become 
specialised to live and grow in the soil. Hence the objection to 
Professor Weismann’s postulate—with the theory based on it we 
are not concerned here—falls to the ground. Germ-cell must 
develop from germ-cell, bud from bud, individual from individual. 

The members of the second class in the plant community appear, 
in one stage of their existence, as flower-buds. It is their business 
to perpetuate their race sexually, and how well they do it everybody 
who has a garden knows. Like the members of the first class, they 
also are capable of leading an independent existence for a time, but 
owing to the fact that they require for their exacting duties a large 
amount of food in a highly condensed form, it is not so easy for 
them to mature their seeds where they are thus isolated as it is when 
they are associated with the rest of the community, the workers or 
neuters, who help to feed them. In any case, their life in this stage 
is short. Whether associated with others or isolated, as soon as 
they have performed their functions they die. 

Let me recapitulate the various points as far as we have gone. 
They are, briefly, that individuals of different species do associate 
for mutual benefit, animals with plants, plants with bacteria, and 
also plants with plants, as in the case of certain fungi with orchids, 
and of others with various trees; that it is, therefore, inherently 
probable that individuals of the same species associate in similar 
manner, not merely living side by side in the open air like such 
plants as violets which form colonies by means of runners, but 
grouping themselves within the same protecting envelope like the 
florets in a composite flower, each becoming adapted to some 
particular purpose for the common good; that buds exhibit all the 
characteristics of individual entities; that they feed, grow and 
propagate, each in its own way; that they may be grouped, like 
insects, in two classes, each with its special work to do; and finally, 
that if one is separated from the others, it is capable of leading an 
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independent existence and carrying on its natural functions. When 
these facts are considered, can there be any doubt that a plant is 
not a single individual, but a community of individuals—in short, 
an instance of symbiosis? 

As these associated individuals cannot well be written about 
unless they have a name, we will call them plantagens. We have 
seen some of them in two stages of existence—as buds and as 
flowers—but there must be an earlier one during which they make 
their growth. This is a point to which we shall return presently. 
But there is another which, to avoid misconception, must be dealt 
with at once. It is quite possible that each plantagen may in its 
turn be composed of a number of distinct units. This, indeed, is 
rendered probable by the structure of a bud or of a flower, each 
containing a number of leaves with their incipient buds, which in 
the flowers become seeds. But inasmuch as any attempt to separate 
these units by division of the buds inevitably results in their 
destruction, it is evident that they have no claim to be regarded as 
individuals in the same way as the plantagens. The association in 
their case resembles that between a parent and its immature 
offspring, so that if the parent is killed the offspring are also killed 
because of their inability to develop by themselves. 

If the view put forward here is adopted, much that has been dark 
in the vegetable world becomes clearer. The difficulty—it might 
even be said the impossibility—of believing that a tiny scrap taken 
from any part of a plant individual could be converted into a new 
individual complete in all its members and with all its functions, 
must have been felt by everybody who has thought about the 
matter. On this supposition, every time a gardener inserted a 
cutting in the ground—even the single bud that is used in the 
propagation of vines—or divided the crown of a herbaceous 
perennial or budded a rose, he would be performing—or at least, 
assisting in—a creative act, for he would be calling into the world a 
new individual which had no previous existence even as a germ-cell. 
The function of a germ-cell is to develop into a complete individual, 
and for that function it is, either alone or associated with another, 
perfectly equipped; it has never been known to develop only into 
part of an individual—to create a new being by a sort of patch- 
work—and probably all would admit that to be beyond its powers. 

The real significance of such operations as budding, grafting, 
and striking cuttings seems to have been obscured by the fact that 
certain of the lower animals, such as the crustaceans, can some- 
times replace a missing limb. But that is a totally different 
phenomenon. It does not create a new individual; it merely 
provides a substitute—generally, if not invariably, a poor one—for 
some comparatively unimportant part which an existing individual 
has lost. In short, it seems to be only an effort of the somatic-cells, 
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doing for the animal, though on a more elaborate scale because of 
its greater need and higher organisation, what the issuing sap does 
for a wounded tree. If the germ-cell were concerned in the process, 
we should have to suppose that it is specialised to develop at one 
time with a complete individual, and at others into various parts 
of an individual according to accidental circumstances: which is 
surely inevitable. If there are any exceptions at the bottom of the 
animal scale, it will be found that the formation of these lowly 
organisms suggests them to be composed of loosely associated 
groups more or less homologous. 

While the normal results produced by such operations as 
grafting follow naturally from the symbiotic association of 
plantagens, there are certain abnormal—or, at least, unusual— 
results which are otherwise quite unintelligible. There is grown 
in many gardens a small tree which is known as Laburnum Adami. 
It is called a graft-hybrid. The original plant was raised about a 
century ago by a French gardener, Jean Louis Adam, by grafting 
Cytisus purpureus on the common laburnum. The result was very 
remarkable. Some of the branches, and even parts of the 
branches, of the tree thus produced bore the foliage and flowers of 
one plant, and some the foliage and flowers of the other. 
Apparently, therefore, there was no fusion of germ-cells as in the 
case of seeds. L. Adami can be propagated asexually—by means 
of cuttings; and then retains its dual nature. But if seeds are 
used—and it must be remembered that seeds are sexually-produced 
buds adapted for growing independently—the seedlings are either 
C. purpureus or the common laburnum, never a combination or an 
association of both as in L. Adami. Is it possible to believe that 
this is anything else than an instance of symbiosis ? 

For very many years L. Adami stood alone as a graft-hybrid, 
but quite recently a French botanist has discovered how to produce 
the phenomenon in other plants. He grafts two allied species in 
the usual way, and, after the junction is complete, slices into it, the 
result being that the new growth which issues from the cut surface 
has in many cases the nature of both. Apparently, then, in 
ordinary grafting the plantagens from the scion block, by their 
growth, the road for the ascent of the plantagens from the stock, 
and the latter either are prevented from splitting off from the 
parent, or else perish after doing so; though some of them may 
take the only path open to them—downwards—and produce 
suckers on the roots, greatly to the annoyance of the gardener. In 
the graft-hybrid, on the other hand, the plantagens of both species 
start from the same line and ascend simultaneously, living together 
in harmony, but each retaining its own habits and developing in 
its own way. I am not aware whether C. Adami has ever been 
propagated from a single bud. If this were done it would be 
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interesting to watch the result. The plantagen theory strongly 
suggests the probability that the plants, like seedlings, would 
belong to one or other of the two species, and not to both combined. 

Amid all the differences of opinion about vegetable phenomena, 
there is one point on which there has been general agreement. 
Though we are accustomed to associate life and movement, we have 
always excepted plants. The exception would be a very curious one 
if it were true, especially as some of the lower organisms, mere 
single cells, are able at some stage of their existence to move freely. 
It certainly is true that if a tree is a complete individual it does not 
move at any stage of its existence, and as life and movement are 
inseparably connected in the rest of the organic world, that fact 
alone should raise a doubt as to the correctness of the hypothesis. 
If, however, a tree is a community, much of its visible part being 
merely the dwelling in which its members live, we should not 
expect it to move, any more than we should expect the comb in 
which bees live to move. But we should expect the individuals 
composing the community to move, and the plantagens do move. 
That is to say, they change their position—it may be by some 
power inherent in themselves, or it may be simply by the inter- 
vention of the multiplying somatic-cells. There is a definite order 
in their movement—a regularity both in the length and the 
direction of their journey—which suggests that the motile power 
is in themselves. 

When they eventually come to rest they enter upon a new phase, 
each becoming an incipient bud, and developing a feeding and 
breathing apparatus, a leaf, by which means it is enabled to grow 
and, under favourable conditions, to propagate its race and to 
make itself generally useful to the community. But if the 
conditions are not favourable, as in autumn, it hibernates, one 
result being that it loses the feeding and breathing apparatus which 
it no longer wants; though certain food materials in that apparatus 
recede from it, thereby causing a change in its colour before it 
falls, and are stored up close to the plantagen for its use when it 
awakes to activity again in spring. In the bud stage the plantagen 
is, of course, visible enough, but in its earlier motile stage it is 
hidden within the common bark amid the structures which it and 
its fellows have erected. If we would picture it then, we must 
probably go to some plant organism low down in the scale, such 
as a fungus, which starts life as a spore, a mere speck of organised 
matter. Under favourable conditions it attaches to some spot and 
acquires the power of movement, forming a white thread, the 
mycelium, as it advances, and presently becoming sedentary again, 
when it undergoes a complete change and comes to the surface of 
the ground or the body in which it lives, and there produces its 
fruit. If we imagine a tree to be a bundle of woody mycelium, 
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arranged so that what we call the fungus shall be disposed about 
its surface in a definite manner, we shall get a rough idea of the 
way in which the plantagens may be associated within it. 

The wonderful changes which they undergo seem to endorse the 
view that they are separate entities. Closely connected as the world 
of plants and the world of insects are, often merging into one 
another so gradually that it is almost impossible to find the 
dividing line, we should naturally expect to see in both the same 
classes of phenomena, modified of course by the different conditions 
under which they live. We are, therefore, driven to consider 
whether in plants there is anything similar to the amazing 
metamorphosis of insects—the change from a caterpillar to a 
chrysalis, and finally to a butterfly. Is there, then, no» such 
sequence in the vegetable world? Surely there is. Not if a plant 
be an individual entity ; but if it is viewed as a community, the fact 
rises to the eye at once. It is then impossible to escape the 
conclusion that, comparing one stage in the existence of a 
plantagen with a similar one in that of an insect, the flower 
corresponds to the butterfly. The fact that both are more or less 
brilliantly-coloured and beautiful in form may not have much 
significance, but there are others which are of more importance. 
The plantagen, like the caterpillar, goes to sleep at the approach of 
winter, and in the flower-bud, as in the chrysalis, are provided the 
essentials for carrying on the race. In both cases, as soon as the 
winter’s sleep is over, the final change comes swiftly—from the 
bud issues the flower and from the chrysalis the butterfly, the latter 
with its eggs to start the cycle afresh and the former with its seeds. 
It would be unreasonable to ascribe these two series of extraordinary 
events to coincidence. They must be similar effects produced by 
similar causes. 

In both cases, though the tendency to change in this particular 
manner must have been acquired and is now apparently passed on 
by inheritance, the actual change is brought about, not by any 
internal mechanism, but by a change in the external conditions— 
in the environment. Ifa caterpillar is supplied with an abundance 
of suitable food and kept at a suitable temperature, it will not enter 
the chrysalis stage until long after its usual time, as indeed 
naturally happens in the case of certain wood-boring caterpillars 
which, surrounded by food and protected by its means from great 
variations of temperature, undergo no metamorphosis for at least 
two years; and if a tree is grown under similar conditions, the buds 
which it bears do not enter the stage which results in flowers— 
they merely increase in number. That is, the tree keeps on 
growing. 

Here, amid the close general resemblance, we see a difference. 
Caterpillars increase in size as the result of feeding; they do not 
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increase in number. But the difference is merely between the 
plantagen and the particular class of insect which has been taken 
as an illustration, and not between it and all insects. The butterfly 
and the moth families propagate only sexually, but there are many 
other families of a lower order which propagate asexually as well as 
sexually, and it is between them and plantagens, as might be 
expected, that the resemblance is the closest. Among them are 
aphides, the worst pests in the garden. For the sake of con- 
venience, I will take a single species, the rose-aphis. 

In spring the wingless female, without the intervention of a male, 
starts at a terrific pace to propagate the species by a process which 
is known popularly as budding, and scientifically as partheno- 
genesis. It throws off living young in reckless profusion, and 
continues to do so for months. The young are soon able, also 
without the intervention of a male, to propagate in the same 
manner, as are the generations that follow in rapid succession, and 
in consequence the descendants of a single female would, but for 
the checks imposed by Nature and by man, in the course of a season 
cover an enormous area. As the summer advances, however, the 
rose-aphis, like Convoluta roscoffensis previously mentioned, feels 
the urgent need of a change of diet, and, unlike that animal, is 
able to get it by going farther afield, for it has for a brief period 
entered the pupal state and has emerged with wings. So it deserts 
the rose, on which it has hitherto lived, and flies to certain grasses, 
feeding on them for some weeks, and finally, after mating, 
returning to the rose, where it commences a wholly different 
method of propagation—by means of eggs. When we remember 
the effect that a change of food has on bees, converting an ordinary 
worker or undeveloped female into a queen capable of egg-laying, 
it is a fair inference that this is also the cause—or at least one of 
the causes—of the remarkable change in the structure and habits of 
the rose-aphis. In the brief sketch of the life-history of 
C. roseoffensis, we saw a similar sequence. So long as the animal 
was content with its usual food it merely continued to grow, but 
when it turned to other fare and devoured the cells within its body, 
it began to produce eggs, ‘‘ the substance of which,’’ as Professor 
Keeble tells us, ‘‘ was supplied by those cells.’’ 

As the same sequence occurs in the vegetable world, the 
conclusion that it consists of cause and effect is irresistible. So long 
as the supply of liquid food is abundant and more or less equally 
distributed in the ‘‘tree,’’ plantagen follows plantagen in rapid 
succession, as in the case of the rose-aphis, each taking its share 
in the general work of the community and propagating the race, 
but incapable of doing so except by the asexual method of 
parthenogenesis. As the season advances, however, the heat of 
the sun dries the ground and lessens the proportion of liquid in 
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the sap, the amount being further reduced by the increased 
transpiration from the leaves: a condition most likely to occur in a 
hot, dry summer or autumn, though a similar effect may often be 
produced artificially by root-pruning. The result is that certain 
of the plantagens get their food in a more condensed form. 
Naturally, those most affected by the change are such as are 
situated either farthest away from the source of supply—at the 
extremities of the shoots—or off the main channels, as on the spurs. 
And these are the individuals which now undergo a change of 
structure and habits similar to the one described in aphides—a 
change which deprives them of their previous power to propagate 
asexually, but gives them the new power to do so sexually—by 
means of seeds. 

It may be objected that the metamorphosis of the plantagens is 
incomplete, and that the analogy consequently loses much of its 
value: that though some of them may pass through the three stages 
—the larval, the pupal, and the perfect insect stage—the majority 
never get beyond the second, or perhaps even the first. That is 
quite true; and if it further separates them from the higher or true 
insects, it brings them still nearer the lower, such as the aphides. 
For it is not every rose-aphis that enters the pupal stage and 
acquires the power of sexual propagation, by means of eggs; 
comparatively few do, though, owing to the pace at which they 
multiply, there are far more than enough for the purpose. The 
remainder continue as they began, feeding and propagating 
asexually, some dying in winter, others hibernating and awaking 
in spring to resume the process. And this igs what the majority of 
the plantagens do. The bud stage is their limit. They are merely 
humble workers, hewers of wood and drawers of water for their 
gorgeously-attired sisters, who flaunt their fine feathers in the 
sunshine. 

In the strange sequence in the lives of insects and in those of 
plants regarded as individual entities, it is impossible to find the 
resemblance which the close connection between the two classes 
of organisms leads us to expect, but if we change our standpoint a 
little and regard plants as communities of individuals living 
symbiotically together, the resemblance at once forces itself on the 
attention. That fact goes some way to show that the new stand- 
point is the right one. And if the plants cannot exist without these 
units, while they can exist without it and can build up another 
structure similar to it and perform their normal functions, it is not 
easy to deny the individuality to which they make so strong a claim. 
That, at least, is the contention of the writer, who has therefore 
called them plantagens. 


H. C. DavibDson. 


FOREIGN) APPATRS: 


EUROPE, ROUMANIA, AND THE PEACE. 


HE Treaty of Bucharest inaugurates a long truce rather than a 
stable peace among the lesser States of South-Eastern Europe. 
And like some of the truces of contemporary history it will probably 
be chequered by episodes of that unofficial but ferocious war waged 
by ruthless bands against more or less peaceful villagers, which is 
one of the characteristic features of Balkan politics. Bulgaria, 
worsted in a struggle for the primacy of the Balkans to the success 
of which she vainly offered up the flower of her youth, her financial 
resources, and her moral credit, will hardly rest contented until she 
has made another more elaborate attempt, not only to repair her 
losses, but to accomplish her pristine end. Probably the well-being 
of her people will again be staked on a throw of the dice, which 
so long as she is backed by some of the Great Powers, cannot end 
in utter ruin, however badly it may turn out. The European back- 
ground of these conflicts, which have imparted a new and sinister 
meaning to the word war, is made up of insensate rivalries, ruinous 
outlay, the waste of national substance and of cultural boons on 
behalf of peoples whose one desire is to be let live and develop. 
Europe as a community with an organ to make known its will, or 
even a will to express, can hardly be said to exist. Had it been 
otherwise, there would have been no campaign against Turkey, no 
fratricidal war amongst Turkey’s Christian foes, no Bulgarian 
atrocities. But political Europe is a myth; there are only groups 
of Powers jealous of each other, distrustful of each other, and ever 
ready to thwart each other’s designs. Hence the réle which under 
normal conditions would have fallen to Europe has been played by 
the most reasonable and advanced of the smaller South-Eastern 
States. 

Roumania has become the central figure upon the political stage 
of the Balkans since Europe tacitly renounced that part. To her, 
accordingly, has been allotted the task of terminating the Balkan 
war, bringing about the Treaty of Bucharest, and thrilling the 
Balkan peoples with emotions pitched in a more soothing key than 
heretofore. 

When the Allies were triumphant, Roumania waited and 
watched for a sign that they would be reasonable. But Bulgaria 
made none. Fora while no demand was formulated, no complaint 
uttered, the word compensation was not once pronounced; only 
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hints were given. Duly transmitted from Bucharest to Sofia they 
were ignored there. Thereupon Austria-Hungary, whose Balkan 
policy after the downfall of Turkey reckoned with a cordial entente, 
or even an alliance between Bulgaria and Roumania as an essential 
factor in the new state of things, was the first to put the question 
plainly. Count Berchtold, at the Delegations in Budapest, 
announced Roumania’s right to have her requirements considered, 
and uttered the hope that her expectation would not be dis- 
appointed. The pourparlers that followed and the mess made of 
them by Bulgaria’s plenipotentiary are fresh in the minds of the 
British public. Dr. Daneff’s discomfiture has been so terribly 
complete that it would be unmanly to press the point. That 
politician was indeed mistaken, but not he alone. He was but the 
spokesman of large and influential circles, political and military, 
and it would be rank injustice to single him out for reprobation. 
He is a Bulgarian patriot, his attitude was inspired by the noblest 
motives, and his integrity has ever been above suspicion. He 
merely gave diplomatic expression to the mood of the Bulgarian 
nation, whose sense of measure, never developed, was deadened by 
pzeans of victory and visions of further conquest. 


ROUMANIA MUST BE A CONSENTING PARTY TO ALL 
BALKAN CHANGES. 


When Roumania had her demands laid before the ambassadorial 
tribunal of St. Petersburg, Dr. Daneff was there, and hotly 
disputed every paltry point, instead of welcoming the interposition 
of force majeure to make concessions which would soon have been 
repaid a thousandfold. I am not at liberty to divulge the proposals 
which were first made by the Roumanian Government to Bulgaria, 
but I am free to assert that they amounted to an offer which, if 
accepted, would have bestowed upon King Ferdinand’s Govern- 
ment the magic wand that would have metamorphosed his dreams 
into realities, and at a price which might be regarded as but dust 
in the balance. They were rejected. But even the St. Petersburg 
award was but a mere apéritif which whetted Roumania’s appetite 
for more land. It could not be seriously looked upon as a final 
settlement. Indeed, Roumania was averse to accepting it at all, 
and the Liberals were for declining to ratify the arbitrament. But 
King Carol and his courageous Ministers exerted all their 
authority to have it adopted. The Liberal Party, together with a 
vast following in the country, maintained that the nation ought 
not to be bound by it. Moreover, they were for reversing the 
policy inaugurated by the venerable monarch thirty-five years ago. 
But Take Jonescu, who is without dispute a statesman in the 
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highest sense of the word, exhibited the needful degree of moral 
courage to risk his popularity in the endeavour to counter the 
movement against Austria and Bulgaria, and to get the unpalatable 
arbitrament acquiesced in by the country. 

The Roumanian Minister’s way of looking at the matter was 
briefly this. ‘‘ Europe has spoken, and its decision is un- 
‘“ satisfactory, but we none the less counsel its acceptance, because 
‘if we reject it we shall be responsible for another war, the upshot 
‘“of which no one can forecast; we shall have contributed to lessen 
“the respect, steadily waning, in which treaties are now held; in 
*‘ the field we may have a whole coalition arrayed against us, and 
‘“in any case we shall have prejudiced the national cause and 
‘estranged our friends. By far the lesser of the two evils being 
““ passive assent to a settlement which, though inadequate, yet 
‘““ gives us something, let us intimate our assent. After all the 
““arrangement ig but temporary. It will hold just as long as 
““ existing treaties are respected. But whenever another war breaks 
“out, calculated to modify the political conformation of the 
“* Peninsula, then our claims will revive ipso facto.”’ 

And it was congruously with this postulate that the Roumanian 
Government subsequently informed the Cabinet of Sofia that if 
the allies quarrelled among themselves and came to blows, 
Roumania would not remain inactive. This admonitory notifica- 
tion was in harmony with Roumania’s frank behaviour all along. 
There were no intrigues, no hole-and-corner doings and sayings. 
King Carol played the game with the cards on the table, and all 
his partners knew exactly what he would do next. Circumstance 
aided Roumania. Her statesmen did not put spokes in 
Ferdinand’s wheel. On the contrary they tendered good advice. 
They spoiled nothing; they only prepared to make the best of any 
windfalls Fate might send in their way. And one of the 
consequences of this wise conduct was that from the unenviable 
position she occupied on the morrow of the St. Petersburg award, 
Roumania suddenly rose to the highest eminence the nation had 
ever before attained. She came into the enjoyment of all the 
advantages of a victorious belligerent, and all the privileges of an 
impartial umpire. She tackled and performed a task which mighty 
Russia had attempted and failed to achieve. She had her 
territorial claims allowed, saw her military prestige intensified, 
and became the eldest sister, prima inter pares, of the Christian 
States of South-Eastern Europe. 

Roumania’s ambition to draw the warring States together, 
talk to them as to younger sisters, induce them to make peace, and 
establish for herself a claim to be heard on all cardinal questions of 
Balkan politics that may be mooted in future, has been gratified to 
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the full. She first persuaded the belligerents to send delegates to 
Bucharest, there to devise a treaty of peace on the basis of a more 
or less equitable division of the spoils of war. This was no easy 
matter to compass. Even Russia, who had worked hard to do this, 
had failed. Greeks and Serbs refused to discuss the matter with 
Bulgaria anywhere but on the field of battle. So unbending were 
they that they took credit to themselves for having made a note- 
worthy concession when they had agreed, after a lively discussion, 
to despatch negotiators to Nish. But King Carol and his Ministers 
urged that Nish lay too near the war theatre to enjoy a sufficiently 
calm atmosphere for peace pourparlers. And they were right. Even 
in the Roumanian capital passion ran so high that if the moderating 
influence of Roumania had not been at once available to assuage it, 
hostilities would have been resumed anew. Most of them arrived 
in Roumania on July 27th, and hardly were they conveyed to their 
hotels when a fierce newspaper war broke out among them, 
endangering the success of the Conference before the first sitting. 
Interview followed interview in quick succession, and indictments 
were hurled by one peace delegate at another with a degree of 
rancour which, considering its source, was noteworthy. 


BULGARIA AT THE CONFERENCE. 


Everybody suspected the Bulgarians, and the grounds for these 
misgivings were plentiful. That Bulgaria would resign herself to 
her fate was disbelieved by all. ‘‘ She will sacrifice her last soldier 
““and her last cartridge first,’’ people affirmed. ‘‘ Her delegates 
““are come to Bucharest only to gain time and Roumania’s 
‘“‘ neutrality for another bout of war.’’ To many this contention 
seemed probable. For the new Bulgarian Government had sent 
gushing declarations of affection for Roumania—so gushing and so 
exaggerated as to repel in lieu of attracting. King Ferdinand and 
M. Ghennadieff had thus unwittingly damaged the cause which 
they were seeking to further. One of the plenipotentiaries assured 
King Carol’s advisers that he offered with pleasure the strip of land 


claimed by Roumania. ‘‘ Surely not with pleasure? ’’ objected one 
of the Ministers. ‘‘ I hope it is not with pleasure.’’ ‘‘ Well, no; 
““not of course with pleasure, but still whole-heartedly, un- 
““reservedly—yes, that’s it, without reservation.’? A day or two 


later the same Bulgarian delegate deliberately told a Roumanian 
journalist, M. Fermo, who was ‘“‘ interviewing ’’ him: ‘‘ The land 
‘“ which you Roumanians ask for, we make over to you with all 
‘“‘our hearts and without reservation, and the future will, I trust, 
“* justify the bestowal.’? This was regarded as a false note. 

Words like these jarred upon the Roumanians’ sense of reality. 
Bulgaria, they argued, cannot experience pleasure when abandon- 
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ing part of her possessions to a stranger, and it is repugnant to be 
asked to believe the contrary. ‘‘ Kiss the hand of the enemy if you 
*““cannot chop it off’ is an Oriental maxim which the Christians 
of the Peninsula would do well to discard. Speaking of the crossing 
of the Danube by the Roumanian army, the same Bulgarian 
plenipotentiary affirmed: ‘‘ We look upon Roumania’s military 
*“ advance as the action of a peacemaker, and we cherish the fervent 
‘‘ desire that Roumania may contrive to re-establish peace between 
““us and our ex-allies. That is why we issued orders to our troops 
‘“to retire before the Roumanian army. It is deplorable that our 
‘* late Government should have exhibited such an inflexible attitude 
““towards Roumania. I can assure you we deprecated from the 
‘“beginning, and we continue to deprecate, the difficulties which 
““ were raised by our people in measuring out the three kilometres 
*““zone round Silistria.’’ If these statements be true, the ethical 
attitude of Roumania’s critics ig hardly dignified. 

And then came words calculated to astonish the Russian friends 
of Bulgaria. ‘‘ You must know,’’ the delegate went on, “‘ that 
‘*Dr. Daneff is a Russophile, and had not a free hand. But we 
‘*“ who were in opposition were powerless to influence the action of 
“our late Government. In taking responsibility for current events, 
‘“we regard it as a primary obligation to strike up a far-reaching 
‘“entente, and on the basis of closest friendship with Roumania, 
““in the hope that this entente may be not only durable but 
** efficacious.”’ 

The meaning of this language is obvious. Dr. Daneff being 
Russophile, and fettered by the Tsardom, only he and his party are 
responsible for the pettifogging practices which disgusted the 
Roumanian plenipotentiaries, and sapped their nation’s faith in 
Bulgaria’s word. The fault, therefore, lies not with the present 
Government, but only with the Russophiles, who were bound body 
and soul by the cunning intriguers of the Tsardom! The present 
Cabinet is friendly to Austria-Hungary, and hopes for this reason 
to find favour with Roumania and strike relations of friendship 
with her which will be both durable and efficacious. That is to say, 
it hopes for an offensive and defensive treaty between Bulgaria 
and Roumania, to be utilised as occasion may prompt. 

These manceuvres were damaging, for they amounted to an 
appeal to one of two great rival Empires, and to Roumania as its 
satellite. And the effect of this stumble was instantaneous, and 
may be lasting.* Roumanians hesitated to believe that Bulgaria 
would thus unceremoniously throw over her benefactress Russia, 
whose recent and repeated exertions to help her are in everybody’s 


* None of the Balkan States believes that Bulgaria’s policy can be stable. And 
the two Great Powers which are interested in the Peninsula, and have tested 
Bulgaria’s loyalty, would seem to be equally unbelieving. 
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memory. No credit was attached to the assertion that Dr. Daneff 
was hampered by Russia in the way implied by his successor. 
When Dr. Daneff and M. Take Jonescu were negotiating in 
London the Tsar’s advisers never once entertained the design of 
setting Roumania and Bulgaria by the ears. 


PROCEDURE OF THE PEACE CONFERENCE. 


Roumanians hearing and reading these explanations drew the 
conclusion that Bulgaria had an axe to grind at Bucharest: her 
object being to grant all the demands of King Carol’s Government 
without haggling, to ask for the recall of the army of occupation in 
Bulgaria, and then to confront the Serbs and Greeks, and treat on 
terms of equality with them. But Roumania left no doubt in the 
minds of her guests about the line of action she was bent on 
pursuing. Privately at first, and officially at last, King Carol’s 
advisers announced that peace must be restored by one diplomatic 
instrument, not by several, and that it must trace the frontiers of 
the warring States definitively and speedily. Witha view to getting 
the negotiators into a fitting frame of mind for the work before 
them, the Roumanian Ministers induced them, not without much 
suasion, to agree to a suspension of hostilities for three days. That 
was the breaking of the ice. And the brief span for which the truce 
was concluded served as a stimulus to the plenipotentiaries to lose 
no time in vain wrangling. 

In the method of bargaining which thereupon began the 
businesslike Roumanians, among whom reason, as Turgot and 
Condorcet understood it, would seem to have fuller sway than 
among any other East European nation, struck out a new method. 
They contended that in public assemblies real work is hardly ever 
done, progress being at most reported there. The arguments that 
carry weight, the considerations that beget concessions, and the 
suasion that moves mountains, are brought.to bear in private. And 
they concluded that the peace delegates would do well to talk over 
their differences, argue their claims, and set off one renunciation 
against another in an informal way, meeting at the tea-table in each 
other’s rooms. And whenever they had disposed of any set of 
contentious questions they were to notify the Conference at a 
plenary sitting. Meanwhile, lest the public should draw disquieting 
conclusions from the cessation of what it deems the work of 
negotiation, it was resolved to hold a formal plenary sitting every 
day. No more expeditious way could well have been devised, and 
expedition was indispensable, seeing that hostilities had been 
interrupted merely for three days, and most unwillingly by the 
Greeks. 

At Portsmouth, the Russians and Japanese had gone to work on 
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the old lines: the victor making his demands orally at first, and 
then presenting them on paper; and the vanquished considering 
them for a day or two before returning a written reply. The 
discussion usually took place when the terms asked for or the 
concessions offered were about to be declined in writing. The 
less contentious matters were taken first and threshed out at plenary 
sittings, just as in a law court, by means of a priori arguments, 
precedents, proposals of compromise. This difference of methods 
may be partially accounted for by the circumstance that at 
Portsmouth there were but two sides pitted one against the other, 
and two sets of interests to be balanced, whereas at Bucharest there 
were five different parties whose pretensions had to be dealt with, 
to say nothing of the Great Powers, which were also indirectly 
involved. Moreover, in Bucharest, other and deeper waters were 
also being stirred, and outside forces were at work which might at 
any moment influence the course of negotiations. 


KING FERDINAND AND KING CAROL. 


King Ferdinand addressed four telegraphic appeals in quick 
succession to the King of Roumania, which were as pathetic as 
the utterances of the Lydian King Croesus when condemned to be 
burnt by Cyrus. Ferdinand, who had dreamt of a great Tsardom 
of Bulgaria, with its capital on the Golden Horn, and whose 
telegrams from the occupied territory a few months before might 
have been penned by a Byzantine conqueror, now craved peace, 
sued for help, besought his country’s adversaries to exhibit 
leniency and generosity. ‘‘ My Government,’’ he writes in one of 
those historic dispatches, ‘‘ is ready to cease hostilities immediately, 
‘* and proceed to the demobilisation of the army should Servia and 
** Greece on their side be willing to respond by adopting the same 
*“measure. Already it has furnished, and is ready to furnish 
““again, all the guarantees which may be deemed necessary of the 
** sincerity, both of its intention and of this declaration which I 
** make to-day in its name.’’ That Bulgaria’s sincerity should be 
so in need of evidence to make it credible, and that King Ferdinand 
should thus spontaneously offer guarantees before they had been 
officially demanded, are circumstances which afford us the measure 
of the deeps into which that remarkable nation and its ambitious 


ruler had fallen.* 


*A curious story worth recording were it only because of the vouchers— 
diplomatists in Sofia—was told me at Sinaia during an excursion which I made 
thither together with the Peace Delegates. A fortune-teller in Sofia told the future 
to several prominent persons in that city, and then to King Ferdinand. ‘* Bulgaria 
will reach the summit of her ambition in the year 1913 after having scored brilliant 
victories,” it ran. ‘‘And then all atonce . . . allatonce. . . . No, I cannot 
tell any more.’? And the fortune-teller fell silent. Subsequently he informed a 
diplomatist, who committed the prediction to writing, that what he saw was the 


utter defeat and humiliation of Bulgaria. 
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King Caro! found the suitable accents in his reply, and behaved 
towards his ill-starred brother monarch as became a man whose 
tact and fine feeling are proverbial. He also exerted his influence 
to the fullest extent and addressed earnest appeals to the Kings of 
Servia and Greece to terminate hostilities. Bulgarians feared that 
if acts of war were allowed to go on during peace negotiations, 
the Greeks would end by occupying Philippopolis, and the Servians 
would enter Widdin. It was then that I was authorised to announce 
that the Roumanians would not brook the annexation of Widdin by 
Servia. That town must either remain Bulgarian or, if it changed 
hands at all, must fall under the sway of Roumania. I was also 
empowered to state that Roumania would not tolerate the capture 
of Sofia by any foreign troops. King Carol also telegraphed to the 
Sultan of Turkey reminding him of the friendly interest he had 
always evinced towards the Ottoman nation. He also alluded to 
the insistent messages he had sent to the Sultan during the war with 
Italy, tendering advice which finally, indeed, moved him to accept 
the situation and make peace, but which, had it been acted upon 
earlier, would have enabled Turkey to emerge from the ordeal in a 
far less scathed condition. 

After some days this telegram to the Sultan elicited a vague 
reply. Meanwhile, King Carol and his two Ministers, 
MM. Maiorescu and Take Jonescu, were considering the advisa- 
bility of launching Roumania on the deeper and more dangerous 
waters of international politics. It was a bold move worthy of an 
enterprising and ambitious statesman of the culture of M. Take 
Jonescu, with whom the scheme is believed to have originated. 
Roumania would call on the Porte to withdraw its troops from 
Adrianople, and enable peace to be re-established in South-Eastern 
Europe. This summons would be followed or accompanied by an 
ultimatum, and unless Adrianople were restored to Bulgaria on 
the expiry of the term fixed, the Roumanian army would besiege 
and take the city, drive out the Turks, and restore it to Bulgaria. 
But far-reaching schemes of this nature are beyond the under- 
standing of the masses, which do not believe in throwing their bread 
on the waters unless they are quite sure of getting it back and ina 
very few days. Public feeling against Bulgaria quickly swelled to 
a flood in Roumania. Into the causes of this changed sentiment 
it is needless to enter. The important fact is that since last October 
the Roumanian nation distrusts and dislikes Bulgaria owing 
largely, no doubt, to the disillusions it underwent on the subject 
of Silistria, and the Roumanian army showed itself more eager to 
pluck laurels in King Ferdinand’s realm than in the Ottoman 
Empire. King Carol, mindful of this national sentiment, declined 
to entertain the scheme, but was willing, if the Bulgarians 
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themselves undertook the work, to help in other ways. The grand 
gesture of the Royal peacemaker had accordingly to be renounced, 
and the question of Adrianople to be left in abeyance. 


PRESSURE PUT BY THE GREAT POWERS. 


Meanwhile, the Great Powers put as much pressure as they 
reasonably could upon the negotiators in order to keep them alive 
to the importance of not transgressing certain limits. Thus 
Austria-Hungary, whose entire Balkan policy reposed on the 
anticipated alliance of Roumania and Bulgaria which was to serve 
as a sheet-anchor of peace in South-Eastern Europe and to 
guarantee that equilibrium there which the Habsburg Monarchy 
deems most advantageous to its interests, was firmly opposed to 
any terms which should so weaken Bulgaria as to unfit her for the 
leading réle that was to fall to her. Servia must not become too 
powerful, nor Bulgaria too weak. To that extent Balkan affairs 
were defined to be European affairs, and to call for the sanction of 
Europe. 

It was soon bruited abroad in Bucharest that Austria-Hungary, 
descending to certain details, would uphold Bulgaria’s claim to 
recover and retain Kavala and Drama, which had been wrested 
from her grasp by Greece. I was authorised to go further and 
affirm that no treaty which deprived Bulgaria of those places would 
be sanctioned by the Habsburg Monarchy. ‘And as M. Venizelos 
had sent me a telegram from Athens to the effect that he on his 
part would not forego Greece’s right to those places and the 
adjacent territory, and would sign no treaty which did not recognise 
them as Greek, it was feared by many that the Bucharest Peace 
Conference would end like that of London. Bulgaria felt reassured 
by the knowledge that whatever sacrifices she might be forced to 
assent to on the banks of the Dembovitsa, would be given back to 
her on the banks of the Danube. And she also knew that Russia 
would feel bound to do even more for her than Austria-Hungary 
would. These two Empires, then, would soon be vying with each 
other in pulling the Bulgarian chariot out of the Serbo-Grecian bog 
into which it had sunk. ‘‘ Balkan affairs are European affairs ”’ 
was many times proclaimed as the guiding principle. 

A practical corollary of this axiom was that the plenipotentiaries 
assembled at Bucharest were not qualified to settle with finality any 
of the larger issues they were going to deal with. The utmost they 
were empowered to do was to agree among themselves as to the 
terms of the peace preliminaries, or, to be more correct, of the pro- 
visional peace treaty. For it could only be provisional. Hence the 
suggestion was made that the document should be provided with a 
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preamble of three clauses of which the first should enunciate its 
provisional character, and recognise explicitly the need for Europe’s 
express sanction. The second clause was to add that the Great 
Powers should be requested to take cognisance of the frontier lines 
traced by the terms of the agreement, and, if they approved, to 
impart to them the force of international law. The third clause 
would refer unsettled questions, if there were any, respecting the 
ownership of towns and districts to the arbitration of the Great 
Powers, and, together with these, all territorial disputes pending 
between Bulgaria and Turkey, including, of course, the possession 
of Thrace. 


ROUMANIA INSISTED ON A DEFINITIVE TREATY. 


This projected preamble to the treaty would not only have 
acknowledged the right of revision by the Great Powers, but would 
also have imposed upon them the task of securing by efficacious 
means, of which there was said to be an abundance, the evacuation 
of Thrace by Turkey, and a slight rectification of Turkey’s frontier. 
The scheme which had a short time previously been mooted that 
the Roumanian army, fresh and eager for work, might be employed 
against Turkey, did not find approval anywhere in King Carol’s 
realm, and for various reasons. The Roumanian nation would have 
protested angrily against disinterested help rendered to Bulgaria, 
and if the Roumanian Government had undertaken the re- 
sponsibility of accomplishing the task, it would have had to ask for 
a reasonable return in territorial concessions, either Widdin, 
Rustchuk, or something else, and the game therefore would not 
have been worth the candle from Bulgaria’s point of view, nor 
indeed from that of her would-be saviour. 

The Roumanian Cabinet demurred to this view of its task and 
of the worth at which its achievements were to be assessed. King 
Carol and his Ministers held that Roumania, even if she felt 
justified in breaking fresh ground in international affairs and 
assuming moral supremacy over the States of South-Eastern 
Europe, must not be set to ‘‘ devil’? for Austria-Hungary or 
Russia. If she gathered the belligerents together, induced them 
to compromise their differences and make peace, the treaty 
embodying the settlement, when hall-marked by the King and his 
Government, must not be taken to need further sanction. 
Otherwise the work would not be worth taking in hand. The 
diplomatic triumph scored by the venerable Hohenzollern, who 
certainly laboured diligently and perseveringly to secure an 
arrangement, and to whose policy, criticise it as one may, Europe 
is beholden for the cessation of the cruellest war of modern times, 
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would lose much of its significance if found fault with afterwards 
and pruned and trimmed. The plea that revision would render the 
peace more durable is hardly worth refuting. How long a peace 
can endure which has been assented to after such military successes 
and defeats as those of the last war will depend, not upon the 
allocation of Kavala and Drama, but upon the defeated nation’s 
ability, real or imaginary, to try issues with the weakest of its 
enemies anew. But in spite of this way of looking at the matter, 
the question is still theoretically open; and in Vienna and 
St. Petersburg the belief prevails that the terms of the treaty ought 
to be modified in favour of Bulgaria, while in France and Germany 
the view obtains that the safest policy would be to let well enough 
alone. 


BULGARIA’S PLENIPOTENTIARY AND STRONG MAN: 
GENERAL FITCHEFF. 


To the Bucharest Peace Conference the belligerent States sent 
their best men: Venizelos from Greece, MM. Pasitch and Ristitch 
from Servia, General Vukotitch and M. Matanovitch from the 
Black Mountain. Bulgaria was believed to be the sole exception, her 
Premier and Minister of Foreign Affairs remained at Sofia, while 
MM. Tontcheff, Radeff, and General Fitcheff pleaded their 
country’s cause in the Roumanian capital. Against this “‘ slight ”’ 
protests were audible here and there. But very soon they were 
seen to be groundless. For it is impossible to talk for half-an-hour 
with General Fitcheff without feeling that you have a whole-souled 
man before you, a genial leader of men and moulder of events, who 
has been caught for the time being in the meshes of a political net. 
General Fitcheff’s salient characteristics, as they strike appreciative 
outsiders when they first come in contact with him, are genuine 
simplicity combined with greatness, a respect for realities which he 
is quick to discern, and loyal resignation to the inevitable which 
he recognises from afar and refuses to fight against, and the 
straightforwardness and frankness which flow from these qualities. 
The world is not yet acquainted with General Fitcheff, but if 
circumstances favour his country the world will know him one day 
as the saviour of Bulgaria and a man whose greatness is not that 
of the one-eyed in the kingdom of the blind. Hence it may not be 
amiss to devote a few lines to him here.* 

Fitcheff had for some time been Chief of the General Staff when 
war against Turkey was resolved upon. It was he, therefore, who 
drew up the plan of the campaign, fixed the objective, circumscribed 
the aims, and harmonised the operations of the Bulgarian army. 


*It is only fair to state that with the publication of this sketch General Fitcheff 
has had absolutely nothing to do. The data are derived from quite other sources. 
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He had already done more than this: a year or so afier he first 
accepted the post he modified profoundly the way of looking at a 
military struggle with the Ottoman Empire. He substituted a new 
and fertile idea for an old and barren one. When I was in Bulgaria 
some nine or ten years ago, moving among military men who were 
then organising a war with Turkey, I met at Dubnitza many of 
those officers whose names have become prominent in the present 
war. Their theories were said to be Russian, and upon their 
theories rested the plan of future military operations. But when 
General Fitcheff, soon after his appointment to the post of Chief 
of the Staff, was initiated into the plans built upon these ideas, he 
rated their practical worth as much less high than his predecessors 
had done. In fact, he discarded them altogether. Trained in the 
Italian school at Turin, where he assimilated the principles of the 
military art as understood in Central Europe, he now applied those 
principles to the solving of the one great problem which his country 
had to tackle: the overthrow of the Ottoman army and the 
expulsion of the Turks from Macedonia. 

What one of our greatest lawyers once said of good law—that it 
cannot run contrary to common-sense—-General Fitcheff predicated 
of good strategy: it is the application of common-sense to military 
problems. Instead, therefore, of retaining the approved plan of 
sending the bulk of his army toa place, say, between Dimotika and 
Adrianople, and running the risk of having it turned by the enemy 
and cut off from its base, he resolved to make for the bulk of the 
Ottoman army and overthrow that. For a decisive success here 
would entail successes all along the line. The first step, then, was 
to ascertain the concentration of the Ottoman army, and then to 
carry out his plan. To the Chief of the General Staff this, under 
ordinary circumstances, would not be possible. The concentration 
of the troops at the outset of a campaign is left to the Generalissimus 
who alone is responsible. But when war against Turkey was 
declared, the Generalissimus was the King. In the Monarch’s 
name orders were issued, but they emanated from the resourceful 
brain of the Chief of the Staff. Had the Generalissimus been a 
military man, the Chief of the Staff would have had no such direct 
influence. 


GENERAL FITCHEFF KNEW WHEN TO STOP. 


Bulgaria’s brilliant campaign against Turkey which commanded 
the admiration of military Europe was therefore the work of General 
Fitcheff. But his merit did not end here. He is endowed with the 
valuable gift of knowing when to leave off, as well as when to begin, 
and after the battle of Liile Burgas, he cried: ‘‘ Enough. Let us 
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““now make peace and harvest in.’’ But his colleagues wanted 
more. So, too, did King Ferdinand, who dreamed of a throne in 
Stamboul, a coronation ceremony in Aya Sofia, the new birth of 
Great Bulgaria, and an historic réle for himself. One and all they 
were for pushing forward. Alone General Fitcheff still demurred. 
He went to the King and besought him to be contented with the 
victories gained, the countries annexed, and the glorious sequels 
which would follow without further effort. He was bidden to 
remember that the Turks were now thoroughly defeated; that if 
they were hard pressed all Thrace might be wrested from them; 
that Adrianople could certainly be captured, Chatalja forced, and 
Constantinople occupied for a time. The victorious General urged 
that with Kirk Kilisse in Bulgaria’s hands Adrianople was bereft 
of strategic value; that, in fact, all Thrace was at her feet, and that 
weighing the price to be paid, the value it would purchase, and the 
alternative to paying it, one could hardly help perceiving that 
Bulgaria’s interests could best be served by concluding peace with 
all possible speed. This was the insistent advice of a General who 
is also gifted with political intuition, and who knows that useful 
foreign policy, like efficacious strategy, cannot run counter to 
common-sense. 

And common-sense could not but approve the proposal of the 
Chief of the General Staff. The army had worked wonders. The 
men had accomplished more than could have been reasonably 
expected of them, and had given these services cheerfully. Many of 
the privates and officers had been wounded more than once, and on 
leaving hospital had eagerly returned to the ranks. Some had been 
injured five several times, and on their wounds healing had gone 
forward to the front as buoyant as before. The goal had at last 
been reached, the prize won, and now the troops had a right to 
repose. Modern armies are for short campaigns; they cannot be 
fruitfully employed for protracted wars as were the professional 
bodies of olden times. Moreover, the Bulgarian army had paid 
heavily for its successes. Hardship and disease had thinned the 
ranks. The number of casualties was formidable. Symptoms of 
exhaustion were pressing for attention. Armies, like individuals, 
have their limitations, and it is impossible for either to maintain 
passion, whether it be patriotism or racial hate, at white heat for 
several months. All this General Fitcheff knew, felt, and ex- 
pressed. In vain; he was overruled. We all remember how in 
London during the Conference, Dr. Daneff made himself the 
spokesman of the opposite view. The voices of the cafés of Sofia 
outcried that of the military leader who had won the victories over 
the Ottoman Empire. War was declared again, and the second 


phase of the campaign rashly entered upon. 
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KING FERDINAND TURNS A DEAF EAR TO GENERAL 
FITCHEFF AND GIVES THE COMMAND TO SAVOFF. 


During this supplementary war General Fitcheff was supplanted. 
King Ferdinand could not well ask the man who disapproved the 
campaign to conduct it. By the appointment of General Savoff to 
the supreme command with the title of Generalissimus, Fitcheff’s 
influence on the campaign was paralysed and he obtained a 
technical leave of absence. Then the work of destruction went 
forward. The Serbs were sent for to assist in besieging the second 
city of European Turkey, and had to pay their travelling expenses 
to the Bulgarian Treasury. Human lives were spent right 
lavishly. But Adrianople finally fell and Chatalja was attacked. 
Here, again, General Fitcheff lifted up his voice against the abuse 
that was being made of the patriotism of the nation. ‘* With 
‘‘ twenty-three thousand men down with the cholera, is it right to 
‘“advance against Chatalja?’’ he asked. The soldiers dropped as 
they marched and lay writhing in death agonies, while their 
comrades, with a morale enfeebled by this and kindred sights, 
dragged themselves forward to be driven back to their wounded 
fellows who were left to die in unimagined torments. The Turks, 
aided by the cholera, maintained their positions, and Bulgaria’s 
prestige waned. 

On the third act of the Bulgarian tragedy the curtain was raised 
when the Tsar’s historic telegram was flashed over the telegraph 
wires. Arbitration then seemed certain to be the means of bridging 
over all divergences and enabling the discordant nations to live 
side by side, and let each other live and thrive. And General 
Fitcheff was one of those who advocated it. Different designs were 
harboured by the Generalissimus Savoff and his royal patron. 
They were for creating ‘‘ accomplished facts’’ by driving Serbs 
and Greeks from their positions, and by possession gaining nine 
points of the law. This project involved a gross breach of faith, 
a series of fratricidal acts, and much else that was reprehensible. 
General Fitcheff envisaged it from the strategic angle of observa- 
tion, and blamed it as downright folly. The military plan was 
preposterous. Bulgaria’s troops were nowhere focussed into a 
great compact mass which, bearing down upon that of the enemy, 
could crush him. Making abstraction from the ethics of the move, 
what the Bulgarians were striving to compass was to vanquish the 
Serbs and the Greeks, of whom the former were by far the more 
formidable. Common-sense tells us that the way to go to work in 
such a case is to separate the allies, grapple first with the stronger 
force, get the better of that and then deal with the other. And the 
most efficacious means of accomplishing this is by superiority of 
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numbers and weapons. But these means were not adopted, 
although military science proclaims their necessity. 

The Serbs who did not anticipate the night attack of the Bulgars, 
but were generally on their guard, fell into the same kind of error 
as their enemies. More solicitous of political advantages than of 
military precautions, they kept their troops scattered over a wide 
area so that they were nowhere in a position to deal the enemy a 
decisive blow by way of attack or defence. But they soon remedied 
the defect, and massed their troops in the strong positions which 
they had resolved to keep. General Fitcheff, looking at the 
problem in itself and apart from the question of ethics and 
opportunity, is known to have regarded it as simple. Bulgaria, 
he rightly or wrongly held and holds, could have beaten both 
Serbs and Greeks thoroughly. But there was only one right way 
of going about it, whereas one of the many wrong ones was 
adopted. And the moment the troops, by order of General Savoff, 
were concentrated, as they were, the campaign was lost irremedi- 
ably. Nothing that the Commander could have done after that 
would avail to make good the initial blunder. It appears that, 
on the concentration of the armies at the outset of a campaign, 
almost everything depends. Misdirection at this stage is fatal 
throughout. And General Savoff had committed the error that 
was irreparable. 


TAKE JONESCU AND GENERAL FITCHEFF. 

In this way Bulgaria forfeited her claim to Macedonia, lowered 
her military prestige, and sacrificed thousands of her best fighting 
material to no purpose. The total losses in men killed by the foe, 
by hardship and by disease in all the three campaigns, are com- 
puted by the General Staff at one hundred thousand. I repeat 
those are deaths, and deaths on the Bulgarian side only. The 
number of wounded can be conjectured approximately, but the 
extent of the sacrifices made in money, in credit, in military 
prestige, are incalculable. The loss in territory General Fitcheff 
was sent to Bucharest to realise, and with his reverence for realities 
he conducted the negotiations with the dignity befitting the spokes- 
man of an heroic nation. Even in the Roumanian capital he 
did more for his country than any one man could have been 
expected to achieve. He impressed everyone who came within the 
range of his powerful personality, and everyone, from the King of 
Roumania to the Secretary’s youngest secretary, gave themselves 
up to its charm. His talk is striking, because lifted above the 
dead level of commonplace by the adequacy of his words to his 
thoughts, by the vigour of his phrases, and the freshness of his 
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illustrations. He aims at influencing reason, not at stirring 
emotions. But what he does not deliberately try to effect is 
achieved by his mental attitude, by that personality of his, which 
is marked by extreme sensibility to the real, and by prompt resig- 
nation to the inevitable. 

Another statesman who had already achieved high eminence 
and popularity, not only in this country but in France, Germany, 
and Austria-Hungary, is M. Take Jonescu, the soul of the present 
Roumanian Cabinet. The late German Chancellor, Kiderlen 
Waechter, whose iconoclastic propensities and cynical epigrams 
were redoubted by hero-worshippers, had a favourable opinion of 
the Roumanian politician and uttered it. Endowed in as 
high degree with many of the qualities of the Latin race—in 
especial, their reasonableness, their recognition of what is, 
and resignation to what cannot be otherwise—he is also gifted 
with Anglo-Saxon balance, perseverance, and thoroughness. 
An extraordinarily retentive memory and a rare capacity for 
the effective dispatch of business complete the equipment of 
this versatile statesman, who has much in common with 
General Fitcheff, and this over and above—that he not only gave 
good advice throughout the recent puzzling crisis, but was able 
to impose it on the State.* It was he who vetoed mobilisation last 
October and risked and temporarily lost his popularity by advocat- 
ing a Bulgarophile patience. On him later devolved the 
distasteful task of reconciling the Roumanian people to the 
jejune award made by the St. Petersburg ambassadors. But it 
was also he who when Russia, apprehensive of the crushing defeat 
of Servia by Bulgaria, first allowed Roumania to mobilise, and 
then forty-eight hours later, when it became known that the Serbs 
were holding their own, bade her keep the troops from crossing 
the Danube—replied to the Russian Minister: ‘‘ When you have 
“once set such a vast machinery in motion, it is not with a mere 
“pen that you can stop it.’’ In October, M. Take Jonescu could 
not possibly boast that he had perceived how the land would lie in 
the following July. But this trust in the future merely brings out 
in fuller relief the moral courage he displayed when insisting on 
moderation. When at last circumstance gave him a slight 
opening, he seized upon that and widened it. Russia’s connivance 
at Roumania’s military action lasted just forty-eight hours. But 
such good use was made of it, and so promptly, that it sufficed 
to change the face of the Balkans. And this toa large extent was 
Take Jonescu’s work. 


* General Fitcheff, not being a party politician, had no influence on the conduct 
of affairs in his own country. As none of his compatriots could wield political 
power to better purpose than he, I should not be surprised if he adopted the means 
to acquire it, resigned his commission and became a politician. 
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FINAL DEBATES AT THE CONFERENCE. 


At the Conference, as we saw, Bulgaria’s cue was to satisfy 
Roumania’s demands in full, and then detach her from the two 
other belligerents, and to offer these a fragment of the territory they 
demanded with the alternative of another campaign. Servia and 
Greece, on the other hand, proud of their victories and aware that 
since the Roumanian army had crossed the Danube, Bulgaria 
was helpless, were resolved to dictate to her the terms that suited 
their own national interests. But Roumania, holding aloof from 
both, declined on the one hand to uphold exorbitant pretensions 
which would never have been advanced if her troops were not at 
the gates of Sofia, or, on the other hand, to make terms with 
Bulgaria and leave Greece and Servia to do the best they could. 
The representatives of the Powers in Bucharest were also busy 
pressing their own views on the Peace Delegates. Austria- 
Hungary and Italy, who were not partial to the Serbs or the 
Greeks, were for whittling down the demands of these. Russia, 
unwilling to be outdone by Austria, encouraged Bulgaria to hope 
for succour. Germany was silent, watchful, not unfriendly to 
Greece, and disposed to let things take their natural course. Great 
Britain first reserved her right to revise the treaty which gave 
Kavala to Greece, and then withdrew the official declaration 
containing the reservation. 

Very soon the Bulgaro-Roumanian frontier was arranged to the 
satisfaction of both sides, and likewise the privileges of the 
Kutzovlachs in Bulgaria’s new territory. Here, again, General 
Fitcheff accepted the inevitable without haggling or undue 
murmuring. The Serbs, led by MM. Ristitch and Pasitch, 
curtailed their demands to moderate dimensions, and it became 
clear from the first exchange of views that they and the Bulgarians 
would also come to a settlement without much wrangling. The 
pith and marrow of the dispute was the allocation of four towns— 
Ishtip, Kotchana, Radovista, and Strumnitsa. Bulgaria at first 
refused to sign the treaty without possession of these. Her claim, 
endorsed by Austria-Hungary and Russia, was supported by 
Roumania. Later on a compromise was proposed, Ishtip and 
Kotchana to be left to Servia, and the other two towns to be handed 
over to Bulgaria. But M. Pasitch, who had meanwhile telegraphed 
to King Peter, assured me that even that compromise was 
unacceptable, and repeated the statement at the next plenary sitting 
of the Conference. At last, on Wednesday (August 6th), the Serbs 
offered Bulgaria the choice between Strumnitsa and Petchovo, 
with the respective districts around. Strumnitsa was chosen, and 
an agreement struck up. 

More exacting and less open to suasion were the Greeks, who 
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refused to abandon Kavala, Drama, and the region around. A 
vigorous duel was fought out between the two sides, Austria and 
Russia actively supporting Bulgaria, while Germany, with an eye 
on the far-off ‘‘ Slav danger,’’ tacitly sided with Greece. The 
eagerness of each of the rivals to obtain possession of the 
contentious region is largely explicable by the unprecedented 
richness of the soil, which in parts is worth four, and even six, 
hundred pounds sterling the hectare, owing to the fine quality of 
the tobacco grown upon it. Bulgaria’s right to three-fifths of this 
soil—including the most valuable part of it—was disputed by 
Greece, who further urged with truth that the population is wholly 
Turkish and Hellenic, without noteworthy admixture of the 
Bulgarian element. But when part of the Karasu valley was 
demanded by Bulgaria for the purpose of constructing a railway 
there to enable her to get to the A‘gean, most of the Powers, 
including Roumania, endorsed the demand. The Greeks demurred 
even to that, on the ground that the railway could be built without 
it for an extra million sterling, and exhorted Bulgaria to be 
satisfied with the concession of Gumuldjina, Xanthi, and Lagos. 
Kaiser Wilhelm, in response to a request from the King of 
Roumania, intervened at the last moment, addressing a telegraphic 
appeal to King Constantine, who then made his final bid for peace, 
whereupon the bargaining came toan end. The last step was taken 
by Roumania, who put extreme pressure upon Bulgaria to constrain 
her to swallow the bitter pill. The threat took effect. After that 
the contracting States agreed to differ on almost every other out- 
standing subject of the dispute. An effort was made by Greece 
and Servia, when Roumania had vetoed their demand for an 
indemnity from Bulgaria, to lay down the principle that com- 
pensation should be given for acts committed during the campaign 
that run counter to the Hague Convention—wanton destruction of 
life and property; but the Bulgarians, whose atrocities were 
recounted in every newspaper, scouted the proposal, and at 
Roumania’s suggestion it was withdrawn. The grant of religious 
liberty all round was the next motion made, but such formal 
objections were offered to it that it was dropped, and now the 
school and the church, as well as the cut-throat bands, will become 
instruments of national propaganda. Roumania alone received 
for her Kutzovlachs all the cultural privileges demanded. 


THE; TREATY, IS FINAL ;:,1T WILL: BE ABROGATED 
ONLY BY WAR. 
On Sunday, August roth, the Bucharest Treaty was signed with 


my fountain pens in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs in the 
Roumanian capital. Before signing it the Bulgarian pleni- 
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potentiary, Radeff, put in a significant statement that the 
Bulgarian delegates had been informed by their Government that 
Russia and Austria-Hungary made reservations respecting the 
peace conditions, and that it was the knowledge of this circum- 
stance that determined the Bulgarians to sign the Treaty. That 
was one symptom of Bulgaria’s frame of mind. Another was this: 
a suggestion informally mooted at the Conference, that an 
amnesty be proclaimed by all the signatories, was emphatically 
negatived by the Bulgarians as an attempt at unjustifiable inter- 
ference in domestic matters. Again, the usual exchange of orders 
and decorations among the representatives of the contracting 
Powers was also refused by the Bulgarian delegates as out of 
keeping with the mood to which the upshot of peace negotiations 
had attuned them. 

That that mood is bellicose all Europe is aware. If there were 
any doubt on the subject it would be removed by King Ferdinand’s 
order of the day addressed to his army after the conclusion of 
peace. The monarch whose telegraphic messages to the King of 
Roumania, sent about the same time, were conceived in anything 
but a warlike tone, and would have drawn tears from the callous, 
writes: ‘‘ Soldiers, at the moment when you were to return to your 
““ homes a new scourge has come to harry us: our allies with whom 
““we had been negotiating, bent on betraying us, sought to wrest 
““from us what we had redeemed with the blood of many tens of 
““ thousands of heroes. The wholé Bulgarian nation, wrought to 
““anger by this felony, felt unable to resign itself to such 
“* spoliation—no patriot could give up without a struggle the 
** Bulgarian soil on which our brothers live. Challenged by our 
““ former allies, we were forced in spite of ourselves to recommence 
“‘a hard fight. And it would have been crowned with success if 
‘unforeseen political circumstances had not paralysed our 
““strength. Hard set on all sides, we were constrained to sign 
““the peace at Bucharest, seeing that our Fatherland was not in a 
“condition to try issues with its neighbours without risking 
““everything. Exhausted but not vanquished, we have had to furl 
““our glorious standards in order to await better days.”’ 

Those last words give us the keynote of the political situation in 
the Balkans. Exhausted but not vanquished, they are waiting for 
better days. Bulgaria will make ready for the opportunity which 
time and time-wrought change will bring about. The peace, the 
official peace which does not exclude a systematic war by peripatetic 
gangs of assassins, will be observed yntil then. Already we learn 
from Sofia that these gangs are getting organised. Tidings may 
reach us soon of massacres of Greeks and Servians in those 
Macedonian districts which Bulgaria vainly hoped to call her own. 
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Already the ‘‘ intellectuals ’’ of Sofia are mooting a plan for a vast 
Bulgarian exodus from the Orthodox Church, of which lukewarm 
Russia is a member, to the Roman Communion, which numbers 
Austria-Hungary among the most zealous of its flock. 

But in spite of all, the Bucharest Treaty will not be revised. It 
is definitive—final. For Bulgaria’s gains far exceed the utmost 
she ventured to hope for when declaring war against the Ottoman 
Empire last autumn. Her net increase in population is computed 
at somewhat over a million souls, among whom there will be nearly 
half a million Greeks. Altogether she will possess a population 
variously estimated at from about five and a-half to six millions. 
The consolidation of the new territories, the arduous work of re- 
construction, the creation of conditions favourable to peace and 
prosperity, constitute problems that might well tempt the generous 
ambition of patriotic statesmen, and would repay liberally the toil 
and money expended in solving them. But if, in lieu of addressing 
herself to these noble tasks, Bulgaria broods over her losses, 
nurses the idea of a war of revenge, and wastes her resources in 
equipping herself for the fight, worse things may befall her than 
the reverses and losses of the past couple of months. 

On the other hand, if instead of rejoicing that peace has at last 
been concluded—a bad one, perhaps, but still peace—the Powers 
interested in the Balkans had insisted on dictating modifications 
of the Treaty to the signatories, they would have been risking 
much to gain nothing. The experiment has often been tried 
before, and always with bad results, Intervention, if it was to 
come at all, ought to have been exercised at the very latest during 
the peace negotiations. M. Venizelos, indeed, holds that it should 
have made itself felt as a beneficent factor at a much earlier stage. 
In the course of a conversation I had with him on the subject at 
Sinaya on the day after the peace was signed, he said: ‘‘ If the 
‘“* Powers hold that it is their duty or their right to impose their 
‘““own political views on us, and cause their will to be respected 
“for our good, it behoved them to exercise that right before the 
“Allies went to war with each other. Needlessly to allow the 
““minor States to fight to exhaustion when they could have 
““ hindered bloodshed, and then when exhaustion set in, to snatch 
“from them the stakes for which they fought, constitutes a policy 
‘““ which neither the moralist nor the statesman would find it easy 
“to defend.”? Happily the intention of modifying the peace terms 
has been given up. Neither Russia nor Austria-Hungary will 
insist upon it. The Treaty of Bucharest is definitive. 


E. J. Ditton. 
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THE NEVER-ENDING ROAD. 


OMETIMES one wonders whence folk-tales arise; how people, 
commonplace people apparently, came to have such concep- 
tions, such beliefs; how out of a work-a-day, sleep-a-night world 
they found the time and the imagination to fashion a world and 
peoples that never knew the moon and sun. At other times it is all 
plain enough, and the only really real world is the world of the 
folk who had the lore. The mind’s eyes are readjusted by a 
spider’s thread’s breadth, and there is a world transformed, haunted 
from sunrise to sunrise with unseen presences, good and evil, 
beautiful and ugly, terrible and transcendent. The child-mind and 
the untutored mind are perhaps readjusted in this way most 
readily, but all minds are capable of the readjustment and every 
mind at some time or another bathes in the light that never shone 
on sea or land. All! this philosophising arises on the Never-Ending 
Road where to-day, as always, the readjustment comes. It is 
certainly no ordinary road to possess so singular a power. It isa 
real road, as the donkey’s hoofs and the wheels of the little cart 
proclaim. But it is not a road of commerce, and few carts raise 
its dust or disturb with sound the endless acres of purple heather 
and deep bracken that it threads. It comes out of a wood with the 
sunrise, it goes into a wood with the sunset, and between the woods 
are miles and miles—so it seems—of the road, miles and miles of 
this east-west thread drawn by the monks seven centuries ago to 
link their House with the sea that brought them fish, that brought 
them wine, that brought them news from Rome or Avignon. The 
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road is haunted, every dip of it, and, believe it or disbelieve it, 
white-robed Cistercians still hold the right-of-way. And not 
Cistercians only, that is the worst and the best of it. It is much 
more difficult to convey the impression of a haunted road than of a 
haunted house. It is so open, so wind-blown, so frank in its 
reception of travellers. There is apparently no deception about it. 
Yet it is in reality far more terrible at midday than the haunted 
house at midnight. The remoteness of help; the sense of solitude ; 
the probability of ambush, the unfathomable heather, the gorse and 
bracken where a host might hide, the occasional solitary pines, the 
belts of trees that here and there arch the road, the great woods that 
swallow it at either end, if it have beginning or end, the sound of 
insect life that in the noonday silence becomes, or seems to become, 
clamorous, the startling cry of a frightened bird, the occasional 
grim horse—‘‘ I never knew a beast I hated so ’’—the tinkle of far- 
off belled cattle: all tend to make the casual wanderer nervous in 
spite of himself. Yet how beautiful it all is to anyone who knows 
the road! Walking eastward at sunrise the traveller finds the bees 
booming over the heather, the birds darting with lightning wings 
at every level. Far in the height the wild geese speed towards the 
dappled east, in mid-air the heron press towards shining waters, 
while in the homestead under the hill the yard-cat sleeps righteously 
in the sun. An hour earlier the road saw a different scene. In the 
dim light the straying cattle cropped the roadside grass with an 
uncanny sound—there is nothing so blood-curdling as the sound of 
strayed beasts breathing and cropping and moving in the night— 
bats like bird ghosts wheeled unevenly, moths flickered in the 
shade, and the cat hunted with pricked eais and crouching back, 
gliding from cover to cover with deadly velvet tread stalking the 
field mice, awaiting the awakening of the birds. One could watch 
him moving along the hedgerows as the darkness shimmered into 
grey : undomesticated, lonely, feline. Then the sun shone out from 
a glowing purple bank of cloud over the imperial purple of the 
heather for endless miles, abolishing cat and moth and bat. Or, 
again, walking westward at evening, the scene is still more lovely. 
The birds have not the speed of the morning, the cattle move 
slowly, the long, hot day bends quietly to its end. But the sun sets 
in splendour, and the long white ribbon of the road shines amid the 
folding purple of the moor, a purple that deepens and dies in the 
shadows of dark, threatening woods, or beside white sheets of water. 
Travellers are rare upon the road toward evening, are scarce indeed 
all day. Sometimes a small gipsy van lingers, but the children 
make little noise. True gipsy children never cry, they say. But 
these dark people, harmless enough, with their strange tongue add 
to the sense of mystery. 
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But all this is mere country life: why is the road reputed to be, 
nay, let us boldly say is, haunted? The old man who sits near the 
eastern wood all day making sticks, peeling and bending them, is 
real enough; though why he makes sticks, or for whom, is a 
mystery. Nor is he more real than the old woman who knits endless 
somethings by the western wood. Sticks to beat men, halters to 
hang them, said a herb-gatherer the other day. But he is as 
mysterious as the people he criticises as he hovers from bog to hill 
with his basket and his long stride. Yet they are all real people. 
Besides these three and the gipsies there is the woodcutter, a stern 
man who has laid low many a great tree, and there is the charcoal 
burner, a man whose laugh, thin and sibilant, comes down the 
wind from the woods with his smoke, and two or three wild 
children who drive the cattle to pasture. And there is the 
grey ferryman at the great pond, still stocked with carp, that 
breaks the road where the long sea marsh cleaves the plain. 
The little homesteads are ordinary enough and very hospitable, 
but they all stand far back from the road. That the way is 
haunted no one doubts, but yet it is hard to cite evidence 
of it. It is the sum total of the place that terrifies, the 
looking back at evening into the black woods from which one has 
come, the looking forward over the endless mysterious waste of 
perfect beauty. But at any rate one can prove, in a trice, that the 
Cistercians, abolished nearly four centuries ago, are still there 
haunting in white habit the road they trod so long. Here is the 
proof. 

On an autumn evening some years since a foot traveller 
walking eastward towards a little seaport village crossed this moor 
along this road. He had come out of the dark woods and had gone 
some two hundred yards on the open moor when he turned back to © 
admire the fast dying sunset. He shuddered as his eyes travelled 
from the sky down to the gloomy woodland road from which he 
had just issued. Then he was suddenly startled by something 
that he saw. He wasa scholar, and the scene conveyed more to him 
than to most men. He saw passing along the road from the bright 
moor into the dark wood a small cavalcade of men riding 
mules. What struck him first was the costume of the men, 
men dressed and armed in fourteenth-century fashion escorting 
thrée ecclesiastics, one of whom was clearly a man of high rank. 
The second thought was, how did they get there? He had passed 
no one. With curious eyes he watched the party pass along the 
road into the wood, where the full moon from the south-east already 
cast an avenue of light. Then a strange scene was enacted. There 
was no sound, but he was watching a furious struggle. The Bishop 
and his chaplains and escort had been ambushed, That the 
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attacking force consisted of Cistercian monks there was no manner 
of doubt, and suddenly he saw in the heather by a solitary tree not 
forty paces from him, watching the fray with keen attention, a 
man in the white Cistercian habit. The figure seemed totally 
unconscious of hig presence. The escort scattered into the woods 
with the foe in pursuit. The Bishop lay prone on the ground in 
the moonlight, and the figure strode forward and with lifted 
hand bent over him. The scene vanished as swiftly as it 
came, and the spectator found himself alone on the moor, now 
flooded with moonlight and edged by the clean-cut, dark outlines 
of the woods. He sped on in wonder at the illusion, for so 
he deemed it to be, and, despite a deliberate suppression of 
nervousness, was relieved to be joined unexpectedly by the 
herb-gatherer on his way to the cottage that he shared with 
the woodman. Told of the experience, he shrugged his 
great shoulders, and, waving his hand round the shining moor, 
exclaimed: ‘‘ We are never lonely on this road. There on that 
‘“clump were the Abbey galiows. Down there is the village that 
‘the plague destroyed. Both are places of dead men’s bones. 
‘“ Ho! it was merry work in the olden time.’’ So they strode on, 
the last folk over the ferry at the very end of day, and they heard 
the charcoal-burner laughing as he, too, went home. 


* * * * * * * * 


There is a sequel to this evidence of the uncanniness of the road. 
The witness searched the extant records of the monastery for some 
fourteenth-century evidence of this scene. There was none, though 
there were various entries that showed violent resistance to 
episcopal visitation. But one day in his own college library the 
spectator found a manuscript that appeared to solve the problem. 
The college after the Reformation had acquired as a charitable 
bequest certain lands once held by the monastery, and with the 
lands passed certain title-deeds and manuscripts. The manuscript 
in question was a copy of a document relating to an appeal to the 
Pope against the right of visitation. In the manuscript there is the 
significant statement that the said Lord Bishop was on the morning 
of the 7th August, 1350, found dead on the lands of the said House, 
he having succumbed to the sweating sickness then prevalent, and 
that such death was wrongfully attributed to the servants of the 
said House. The records of the diocese show that the Bishop, in 
fact, died of the plague whilst on visitation. Now the scene had 
been witnessed on the 17th August (N.S.). This is a story that 
suggests new sources for writing history. But ghosts are not 
always so kind even on the Never-Ending Road, 


- 
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REVIEWS. 


OC TAMIA MH TEL:* 


The Letters of Octavia Hill, discreetly edited by her brother-in- 
law, Mr. C. E. Maurice, will be read with interest and pleasure by 
her personal friends and by the far larger number of those who saw 
in her one of the wisest teachers and workers of the Victorian era. 
If there was ever a danger of her being regarded as a somewhat 
stern and masculine figure, it will be removed by this picture of 
her deep human sympathies and her craving for affection. A 
singularly cool and reflecting brain combined with a warm and 
gentle heart to form a rounded and balanced personality. In the 
beautiful words of her old friend and fellow-worker, Canon 
Barnett, ‘‘ she brought the force of religion to the cause of wisdom, 
““and gave emotion to justice.”’ 

The early part of her life was dominated by the commanding 
influence of Ruskin, who encouraged her artistic talent and her 
reforming zeal. ‘‘ A wonderful event is about to take place in my 
“‘ life,’ she writes at the age of eighteen. After her first visit she 
exclaims that she has seen ‘‘a world of beauty,’’ and that every- 
thing he says is precious. ‘* He is so inexpressibly kind, so earnest 
“‘to help everyone, so generous.’’ How the friendship bore fruit 
in the greatest achievement of her life is known to all the world. 
Ruskin bought up low-class property, which his disciple, gathering 
a body of fellow-workers about her, proceeded to reform, nominally 
through rent-collecting, really by a sustained effort of stimulus 
and sympathy. After a precious friendship of twenty years, 
Ruskin’s wayward temper broke the thread; but her affection and 
admiration for her old master never wavered. Next to Ruskin, the 
chief influence of her formative years was Maurice, whose devotion 
and creative power called forth her enthusiastic gratitude. 

Octavia matured rapidly, and the value of her work was quickly 
recognised. After assuming responsibility for a good deal of 
property owned by individuals, she was invited by the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners to manage their estates in Southwark. At.times 
she felt alarmed by the rapid growth of her work. ‘“‘I often 
‘“tremble,’’ she wrote in 1874, ‘‘ lest I should spoil all by growing 
‘despotic or overbearing; such power as I have is a terrible 
‘* responsibility.’’ There was, however, no real danger. “‘ I cannot 
‘tell you what my people are to me,’”’ she wrote, “‘ we are such 
‘‘ thorough friends.’’ Her whole life was a protest against money- 
giving and a plea for helping the poor to help themselves. Her 
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method was not patronage, but co-operation. Carlyle described 
her as ‘‘ of a most faithful disposition, taking infinite care to tell 
‘*the people no lies.’”’ Though the reform of house property was 
her chief occupation, much of her energy was devoted to the 
movement for open spaces, and in her closing years she was 
appointed a member of the great Poor Law Commission. The 
influence of such a life extends beyond the grave—not in the 
survival of a body of doctrine, but in the memory of a wise and 
gracious personality, and in the impetus to constructive idealism. 


GuParGs 


LU DOVICUS WIVES? 


Dr. Foster Watson has done work of very real value, not only 
for the use of students of the history of education but also for 
students of humanism, in producing this, the first English version 
of the five books of the De Tradendis Disciplinis, the 
middle section of the great work De Disciplinis, which Vives 
finished at Bruges in July, 1531. The whole work consisted of 
twenty books—namely, seven books De Causis Corruptarum 
Artium, the five books now given us, and eight books dealing with 
the philosophy of the arts. The significance of the personal in- 
fluence of Vives in the later stages of the Renaissance and the 
lasting influence of his philosophy of thought and life have been 
so long left without adequate estimation in England that we 
welcome Dr. Watson’s estimate of Juan Luis Vives as well as this 
version of his main educational work. 

Of Vives the little that we know makes us hunger for more. 
Born at Valencia on or about March 6th, 1492, the son of parents 
—Luis Vives and Blanca March—both of noble stock and of 
exemplary lives, he was trained by his mother with Spartan stern- 
ness and hidden love, and was taught to value the vigour and 
beauty of his mother-tongue. In the grammar school or 
gymnasium of Valencia he was brought, before his sixteenth year, 
into the educational struggle against the new learning. His 
grammar master made him prepare orations against the new views 
of Lebrixa, the Erasmus of Spain, and the pupil was ready to 
persecute with the energy of Saul of Tarsus. But his sojourn at 
the University of Paris, whither he passed in 1509 and joined the 
‘Nation ’’ of the Gauls, taught him that it was Lebrixa who was 
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right. The Spanish teachers in Paris had reduced dialectic to its 
logical limit. Johannes Dullardus—significant name—declared to 
Vives: ‘‘ Quanto eris melior grammaticus, tanto peior dialectus et 
‘“‘theologus.”’ Five years Vives remained in this atmosphere of pure 
dialectic and bad Latin, and it is not inconceivable that the tutors 
of Paris claimed Vives as a proof of the educational value of their 
system. Certainly when at the age of twenty-two he passed into 
the Low Countries he had in some way or another secured a 
magnificent training. When we attack the medizval University 
course we are apt to forget that some of the most wonderful 
intellects in the world were trained by it. Perhaps not the least, 
as he was certainly the last, of these was the Doctor Mellifluus, as 
the Oxford students later came to call Luis Vives. Early in 
November, 1514, Vives seems to have settled in Bruges, and the 
town became, as Dr. Watson says, “‘ the city of his adoption.”’ 
His book on poor relief, published in 1526, shows in its dedicatory 
letter to the Town Council in what fashion he looked upon the 
city: ‘‘ To think that anything connected with this city is alien to 
““me distresses me as it would if I were in my own city of 
*“Valencia.’’ Here and at Louvain he occupied himself with 
teaching and writing. His Meditations on the Seven Penitential 
Psalms were written in 1518, and a year later he issued his attack on 
the dialectics of his youth, In Pseudo-dialecticos. By this date 
the young Spanish scholar was a pupil at Louvain of Erasmus, 
who wrote to Sir Thomas More that no man was better fitted utterly 
“‘to overwhelm the battalions of the dialecticians.”’ Vives was 
destined to resume the attack in the first part of De Disciplinis, and 
to urge the cleansing in boys’ schools of grammar from dialectic. 
In 1519 Vives himself was lecturing in the University of Louvain. 
In the same year he paid a visit to Paris, found that his bolt 
In Pseudo-dialecticos had gone home and met Budzeus, who was 
to prove the greatest of the Hellenists of that age. Urged by 
Erasmus, Vives undertook in 1520 to edit St. Augustine’s Civitas 
Dei, and the task (accomplished in two-and-twenty books) proved a 
stern one, though scarcely the failure that Erasmus pronounced it, 
since it achieved immortality on the Index, while possibly its dedica- 
tion to King Henry VIII., or the fact that More lectured on the book 
in London, secured not only an English market, but sixteen folio 
editions before 1661. In 1522 Vives paid his first visit to England. 
He came with a noble reputation. As long before as 1519 More 
had written to Erasmus a long letter on the genius of this young 
man, whose profound scholarship and lucidity of mind he had 
instantly recognised when Vives’s books had been placed in 
his hands by a visitor from Louvain. The generous Erasmus 
replied: ‘‘ He is one of the number of those who will overshadow 
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‘the name of Erasmus,’’ and he goes on to praise the very quality 
that was in fact to make it impossible for Erasmus and Vives to 
work together, his utter unworldliness. His reputation was, in 
fact, already European, and Henry, flattered by the dedication, not 
only helped him financially, but directed him to draw up a scheme 
of education for the Princess Mary. Vives at once came into 
intimate touch with the More household and the group of scholars 
that met there. Queen Katherine commissioned him to write his 
work De Institutione Femine Christiane, which was translated into 
English by Richard Hyrde. More revised the translation. This 
book on the education of women is one of the most significant 
works of the late Renaissance. It has recently been dealt with at 
length by Dr. Watson. Wolsey secured the call of Vives to 
Oxford in the autumn of 1523 where he settled at the new Corpus 
Christi College, and probably succeeded Thomas Lupset as 
University Lecturer in Rhetoric. From 1522 to 1528 Vives 
divided his ceaselessly busy life between Bruges, London, and 
Oxford. He played a part second to none in the revival of 
English letters, and the patronage of Wolsey was not the least of 
the great Cardinal’s tributes to learning. The event that pulled 
down Wolsey was destined to end the pleasant days of Luis Vives. 
The famous divorce suit necessarily involved a loyal Spaniard. 
He was closely associated with Katherine, and the help he gave to 
her offended the King, who first placed him under arrest and next 
forbade him to intervene in this great matter of State. Vives 
returned to Bruges, and when Cardinal Campeggio was appointed 
to try the case, he neglected the Queen’s summons to return and 
defend her. His view—and it was a sound view—was that the 
trial was not seriously undertaken, that the verdict was determined 
before the hearing, and that to attempt to plead was to recognise 
the tribunal and so preclude other measures. The Queen was 
offended, the King was alienated, and Vives had lost his English 
means of maintenance, his lectureship, his pupils, his pensions. 

In the lean years that followed Vives bore no ill-will. He had 
married, in Bruges in 1524, Margaret Valdaura, a relative on his 
mother’s side, and now the pair settled down in the Spanish 
quarter of Bruges. There are some indications of trading 
transactions, there is also some sign that his wife strove to add to 
the small income that literature brought in. It was in these 
poverty-stricken years that Vives wrote the great work De 
Disciplinis, as well as other books. His labour was endless. But 
the period had other sadness besides want. Erasmus waxed cold. 
He was disappointed in the want of success shown by his most 
brilliant pupil. In the Ciceronianus, the name of Vives does not 
appear, and though Erasmus apologised for the omission, the fact 
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that Vives cared nothing for fame galled him. Yet Vives wrote 
him tender letters till the death of the great humanist in 1536. 

But the chill of penury and of discouragement did not kill ‘‘ the 
““noble rage ’’ of Vives. He was born out of due time. The noblest 
ideals of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries were his. He was 
a humanist for the same reason that he was an educationalist, a 
social reformer, a religious reformer, a reformer of the inter- 
relations of peoples. The progress of mankind, the uplifting of 
peoples, of institutions and communities, of nations, these ideals 
filled that capacious mind and soul. The De Subventione 
Pauperum was his contribution to the social problems of his age, 
the De Concordia et Discordia in Humano Genere (dedicated. in 
1529 to Charles V.) was his contribution to the international 
problems of his age, his Ad Animi Exercitationem in Deum 
Commentatiuncule (1535)—a volume of private prayers which 
received official recognition from Protestant England—was his 
contribution to the spiritual problems of his age. Dr. Watson 
regards Vives as ‘‘a Modernist-Catholic.’’ He was more than 
that, he was a Modernist in the noblest and widest sense of the 
term; one who took all knowledge not as his province but as stern 
machinery whereby men, communities, and nations can realise their 
potential capacity for good and become worthy of themselves. His 
hatred of war was but one instance of his hatred of all that 
hampers the growth of mankind. It is no wonder that men of the 
calibre of Bacon and Jonson came under the control of that rare 
spirit, and it is fortunate in an age so like the Renaissance age as 
ours that his noble thoughts on education should once again be 
brought into practical usefulness by so skilled an educationalist as 
Dr. Foster Watson. Vives died on May 6th, 1540, Budzeus on 
August 22nd of the same year, Erasmus was already dead (July 
12th, 1536). The influence of these three mighty humanists is 
alive for evermore, but the humanism of Vives has a significance 
that appeals peculiary to our age. ‘‘ He was,’’ says Dr. Watson, 
‘‘ caught up by a zeal for the public good,”’ and the zeal extended 
into every domain of thought. His influence on every kind of 
teaching, from infant teaching to adult instruction, from grammar 
to law, was endless; and we find the stamp of his character as well 
as of his mind on an extraordinary variety of activities, from Jesuit 
schools to the speculations of the new inductive philosophy. 
Ludovicus Vives is one of those rare figures in history that take on 
at last their true significance because the passage of time has 
brought their labours to the long-delayed hour of harvest. It is 
given to few men to look four centuries ahead. Vives so looked, 
so sowed, and not in vain. 
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THE MEANING” OF “MYSTICISM 


The interest in what is known as Mysticism runs along a curious 
curve, a curve that rises slowly to great heights at what are, in 
fact, crucial periods in the world’s history, but which also, in 
periods when the average interest in religion seems to be low, rises 
in sudden spasmodic folds. We get instances of this in the 
decadent periods of the fifteenth and eighteenth centuries. But, 
on the whole, the curve of mysticism follows a normal course, and 
it is in effect that course in the history of Christianity that Mr. 
Fleming traces, though possibly without regarding the process 
quite in the way indicated above. But it is significant that there 
should apparently be such a law. The rise of the Roman Empire 
was certainly accompanied by the rise of this curve ; the Renaissance 
in Europe, again, shows us in remarkable detail a further sweep 
upward of the curve; and again, to-day, when a second Renaissance 
is in process—a Renaissance in which science takes the place of 
culture, and astronomy of geography—we find a widespread 
outburst of vague mysticism indicating once again the rise of the 
curve of general interest in this particular aspect of religious 
enthusiasm. 

It will be convenient to carry this line of thought a little further. 
If we can arrive at a satisfactory definition of mysticism, we shall 
then be able to see the significance of the curve, and also the 
meaning both of its bold sweeps and of its intermediate spasmodic 
line. Philosophers and Christians and Christian-philosophers 
have struggled alike with the word, and though all feel what it 
means, all alike have defined it with difficulty. St. Augustine, the 
most practical and statesmanlike of all mystics if we except St. Paul, 
gives us instead of a definition that wonderful evening scene at a 
window in Ostia when he and his mother Monica suddenly found 
themselves in timeless communion with the Lord of Eternity. Such 
an illustration is the best definition. And the successive groups of 
mystics from St. Paul to, shall we say, Robert Browning all give 
us many such illustrations. In fact, in every age there have been 
numberless men and women who have recorded, in some fashion 
or another, visits to a land where the fetters of time and space have 
slipped away. Their records may or may not be records of reality, 
but they are records of human souls, and it may be that the soul 
creates its own reality. 

But the very enigma, the untranslatableness of an experience of 
a land where there is neither speech nor language, makes aspiring 
mortals, yearning for the Scala Perfectionis, demand some explicit 
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definition of the experience. Mr. Fleming, following in the 
footsteps of Dr. Inge, provides some of the definitions that thinkers 
have weaved out of the lives of the mystics. Perhaps Caird’s 
definition is the best. He says that mysticism is ‘‘ religion in its 
*“most concentrated and exclusive form; it is the attitude of the 
‘“‘ mind in which all other relations are swallowed up in the relation 
““ of the soul to God.’’ That is the definition to which Hammerlein 
would have lent his name. It is ‘‘ the flight of the alone to the 
““Alone’’ put into modern language. James’s ‘‘four marks 
““ which, when an experience has them, may justify us in calling it 
““ mystical,’’ is a definition that carries us very little way. The 
definition is the definition of an experience which is (1) incom- 
municable, but (2) knowable, yet (3) transient, and (4) imposed 
from without. These ‘‘ marks ’’ hardly go to the root of the matter, 
but they are valuable as summarising in a masterly fashion the 
experiences of the famous mystics, of men such as St. Augustine, 
St. Bernard, Eckhardt, Tauler, Suso (to all of whom a Kempis 
owed so much), anda Kempis. One value of Mr. Fleming’s pains- 
taking book is that it enables the reader to appreciate in some 
measure the experiences and the philosophy of these great spiritual 
thinkers. But, nevertheless, we are not carried by this method 
much nearer the real nature of mysticism. There must be some 
underlying quality, if one may use the term, of the human race that 
renders possible these experiences. ‘‘ The mysteries’’ of which 
St. Paul speaks, and which in some form or another play such a 
vital part in the spiritual life of every race, must have some 
universal basis. This race or that race, or many races, might have 
been, and may be, wrong in their fundamental belief as to spirit 
life; but all races, in all times, in all places, cannot be building on 
pure absurdity when with one accord, though in varying fashions, 
they express their belief in a life beyond the grave and a God whom 
they feel after that haply they may find Him. The belief in God 
and Immortality is in its origin not experimental at all, but 
intuitive. The intuition is common to humanity. But intuitions 
have to be given verbal form, and that form is frail enough at first, 
since man slowly stumbles forward to an ever-higher formal 
conception of his own personality and of the personality of God. 
But behind the definition of the intuition is the intuition itself, 
which is the shadow of realities. Mysticism is the quality in man 
which enables him to feel, and feel after, these realities. In some 
great souls this quality becomes quintessential, and ‘‘ whether in 
‘‘the body or out of the body I cannot tell’’ St. Paul, St. 
Augustine, St. Bernard, and others, Christian and non-Christian, 
rise to the height of what is not so much an experience as a 
recognition of that which is always, could we but will the inward 
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eye to see, within eye-shot of everyone of us. As St. Paul himself 
said to the Athenians, God ‘“‘ is not far from every one of us.”’ 

Such a doctrine of mysticism may or may not be sound, but it 
has at any rate the merit of explaining much of the human 
phenomena exhibited in the lives of the Christian mystics dealt 
with in this volume, and not only the Continental and the English 
mystics—such as Richard Rolle of Hampole, and Walter Hylton— 
of pre-Reformation times, but the latter-day mystics, men such as 
Browne, Traherne, Vaughan, Crashaw, Herbert, Bunyan, Fox, 
Behmen, Law, not to mention others of quite recent date. But we 
may also say that if mysticism is of the nature above suggested we 
should expect to find, as we do find, that it is at its height in periods 
when a great wave of humanism is about to carry the world forward 
to new adventures. The mysticism of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, so universal, so often inchoate, would naturally forerun 
the outburst of human endeavour, which, in the shapes of the 
Renaissance and the Reformation, extended the boundaries of 
thought and of religion, and enlarged the confines of civilisation. 
To-day we might expect the same, and we find it, an almost 
universal mysticism mingling with the new activities of the world. 
Mr. Fleming complains that modern mysticism is ‘* vague,’’ 
though he admits that ‘‘ the return which Mysticism has always 
*“made is inestimable.’’ It is necessarily vague, for it is the 
religious side of universal unrest; it will only cease to be vague 
when the curve of interest dies down, and out of a more restful 
world we see the spasmodic rise of the curve representing the 
writing of some definite mystic book comparable to The Imitation 
or The Serious Call. 

J. EY Genes 


THE KING'S ROYADRIFPUR CORPS? 


Among the more substantial footnotes to history are the records 
of famous regiments and the history, now in progress, of the King’s 
Royal Rifle Corps is no exception to this rule. The defeat of 
General Braddock in North America, in 1755, proved that the days 
of formal campaigning, if not dead in Europe, were ended in the 
New World, and that if the tactics of the American Indians and the 
French in Canada were not imitated by the British, the English 
Crown might well withdraw from the struggle. So the Royal 
American Regiment was raised and the scouting riflemen, destined 
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to play so great a part in the expansion and the defence of the 
Empire, came first, as Captain Butler points out, into action in the 
primeval forest of the West. The Regiment was raised in four 
battalions, largely consisting of settlers, with a British Colonel-in- 
Chief, but officered by Swiss and Dutch soldiers of distinction. It 
was one of the few regiments to have a specific titlke—the Royal 
American Regiment—and it alone possessed a ‘‘ Colonel-in- 
‘Chief,’ though many other regiments had more than one 
battalion. It was the 62nd Regiment on Christmas Day, 1755, 
when Lord Loudoun received his commission as the first Colonel- 
in-Chief, and that is regarded as the birthday of the regiment. But 
it almost at once became the 6oth in consequence of the disband- 
ment of two regiments that had been captured at Oswego by the 
French. To-day, the famous regiment is known as the King’s 
Royal Rifle Corps, with His Majesty King George V. as Colonel- 
in-Chief, but throughout the period covered by this volume it is the 
Royal American Regiment with which the historians—for Mr. 
John Fortescue prepared a first draft of the history which has been 
used and amply acknowledged by Captain Butler—have dealt. 
The first great campaign in which this notable regiment, then 
4,400 strong, was engaged was the Seven Years’ War (1756-63) 
in its American phase.  Lieutenant-Colonels Bougnet and 
Haldimand were soldiers of experience and great distinction. One 
of the earliest events was the surrender to Montcalm of Fort 
William Henry, followed by the massacre described by Fenimore 
Cooper—who was son-in-law, apparently, of Captain J. Delancey, 
of the 3rd Battalion. ‘“‘ Remember William Henry,’’ we are told, 
““became the stern reply to many a piteous appeal for quarter by 
‘Frenchmen or Canadians.’’ The 3rd Battalion lost in all eighty 
men in this affair. In 1758, the invasion of Canada by way of 
Lake Champlain was planned, and the attempt to carry out the 
scheme led to the disastrous attack on Ticonderoga, which lost the 
British 2,000 men, and cost the Royal American Regiment dear. 
‘Tt was a murderous fight; and men who had fought at Fontenoy 
‘* declared that the fire there was child’s play compared with that 
‘fat Ticonderoga.’’ Bradstreet put a different complexion on 
things when he captured Fort Frontenac on August 26th, 1758, and 
cut New France into two parts. The Royal Rifle Corps may well 
be proud of having been concerned in this brilliant night action. 
Indeed, the campaign of 1758 ended with great gains for the 
English. The French had defended its centre at Ticonderoga 
successfully, but their wings had been broken, if not destroyed, at 
Louisburg, Fort Duquesne, and Fort Frontenac. With 1759 we 
come to Wolfe’s famous attack on Quebec. The story is vividly 
re-told, while the monstrous business of using savages in war is 
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once more exposed in all its horror. We are made to see the 
character of Wolfe in the way that he bore the repulse at Quebec 
and quietly worked on towards the goal he had in mind. On 
August 9th, 1759, he conferred on the 1st Battalion their motto, 
‘*Celer et Audax.’’ Certainly the regiment did splendid work in 
the approach to the Heights of Abraham. The light company of 
the 2nd Battalion was commanded by Lieutenant Daniel McAlpine, 
and early secured a position on the Heights. McAlpine is said to 
have died in a New York workhouse. ‘“‘ It is, unfortunately, not 
‘only to the grave that the path of glory may lead.’’ The story 
of the final fight is admirably told, and one recalls with interest 
the phrase, ‘‘ the most perfect volley ever fired on a battlefield,” 
for it actually describes the turning point of an Empire. ‘That 
crash of musketry was the music that ushered in British-American 
dominion. The English losses were small, and were amply shared 
by the 2nd and grd Battalion. 

We have no space here in which to write of the part played by 
the Royal American Regiment in the Indian Revolt of 1763-4, the 
War of Independence (1775-1783), or the Napoleonic War in and 
out of Europe. At the conclusion of the great struggle the 
Regiment consisted of eight battalions, and 5,696 rank and file. 
The story is one of profound interest, and the regiment is fortunate 
in having secured an excellent historian to trace its moving annals. 


* * * 


BIBLE: READING. IN) ‘THE EARLY: GCHURGE® 


It is difficult to overestimate the value to English readers of 
Mr. Wilkinson’s clear translation of Professor Harnack’s exposi- 
tion of the practice of public and private Bible reading in the Early 
Church. This discussion of the history of private Bible reading 
is largely new, and yet the knowledge of this use ‘“‘is quite 
“‘indispensable if we would know what the New Testament signified 
““as the Canon of the Early Church.’’ Professor Harnack’s chief 
object in compiling this book ‘‘ has been to bring to light, in 
“connection with the use of sacred writings, the peculiar 
““characteristics of the Christian religion, even in its ancient 
“Catholic form, as compared with the mystery-religions.’”’ The 
importance of the demonstration is very real since to-day frequent 
efforts are made by opponents of religion to class Christianity with 
the various mystery-religions, efforts that are strengthened by the 
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unhistoric attitude of the Roman Catholic authorities to the Bible. 
To English Protestants it is gratifying to know that the researches 
of Professor Harnack conclusively prove that the open Bible is a 
heritage that the Church has possessed from the first, and that it 
was not until late in the Middle Ages that any attempt was made 
officially to prohibit Bible reading. On the other hand, certain 
phases of Protestantism ran into the danger of converting 
Christianity into a mystery-religion of another type by regarding 
the Bible as a document of literal inspiration. But Lessing, in his 
great controversy with Walch, drove home the truth that Chris- 
tianity is antecedent to the New Testament. Consequently, the 
attitude of the Early Church to the Old and the New Testament is 
all-important from this point of view as well as from that of cult. 

Professor Harnack considers this question of use up to the year 
430 A.D. or so. We, of course, start from the fact that to the Jew 
the Bible played and plays a vital part in public worship and in 
home life. With the Jewish Christians this practice continued. 
The Jewish religion was not a mystery-religion. In the second 
century there can be no doubt of “‘ the publicity, the wide circula- 
“tion, and the easy accessibility of the Scriptures of the Old 
‘““Testament.’’ It is probable that the Christians first made a 
Latin rendering of the Old Testament, and though we have no 
direct evidence in the time before Irenzus as to private use by 
Christians, the absence of contrary evidence is really conclusive as 
to such use. But in the period from Irenzeus to Eusebius we have 
ample evidence of the complete accessibility of the Holy Scriptures 
to all, and of the fact that copies ‘‘ were constantly to be found in 
““Tthe richer] Christian homes,’’ and we see the Bible used as a 
counterblast to heathen literature, and supplemented by widely 
read specifically Christian literature. In the persecution under 
Diocletian it was the Bible that was expressly persecuted, and many 
of the laity, in order that the loss should be mitigated, committed 
large parts of the Bible to memory. One man (Valens in 
Jerusalem) memorised the entire Bible. It is clear that the Church 
authorities saw the dangers—in days of manifold heresies—of an 
open Bible, but yet the closing of the Bible was regarded as 
inconceivable. When we pass to the fourth century we find in the 
East the Bible in many tongues and in all hands, and Bible reading 
became the duty of all. Moreover, it was realised that the Bible 
was the Church’s ‘‘ best missionary’’ to the heathen and to 
children alike. St. Jerome drew up “‘a veritable course of reading 
‘‘ and instruction,’’ beginning with the Psalms. In the West Bible- 
reading was less frequent, for the simple reason that the ability to 
read was less frequent, and consequently translations were not 
made. Bible-reading in the early centuries in the West was largely 
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limited to monks and other Latinists. But, with exceptions due to 
the absence of general culture, the Bible was open to all, and 
everywhere ‘‘ Biblical theology was in principle as accessible to the 
‘* laity as to the clergy, and, as a matter of fact, laymen did partici- 
‘* pate in it.’’ Professor Harnack concludes that “‘ Protestantism 
‘“has thus the testimony of the Early Church on its side in not 
‘* allowing the Church to dictate the relations between the individual 
‘“and Holy Scripture,’’ and that in this, as in so many other points, 
‘the claim of the Roman Catholic Church to be the Church of 
‘unaltered tradition breaks down.’’ Moreover, the absolute 
‘“ accessibility of the Bible proves that Christianity was never a 
mystery-religion. 


* * * 


LIFE, AND ‘LETTERS OF JANE: AGS REaEe 


In recent years there has been a considerable accumulation of 
biographical material with respect to Jane Austen, and the authors 
of this detailed and very useful biography have produced it in the 
belief that the time has come for ‘‘ a more complete chronological 
‘“account of the novelist’s life ’’ to be laid before the public. The 
book is not a criticism of Miss Austen’s work, but a minutely 
detailed narrative of her life. In some ways it is very difficult 
reading. No doubt it is important to have on record the ramifica- 
tions of any family tree that puts forth notable fruit; but in this 
case it is difficult to follow the various relationships, and the stories 
of the Austens and the Leighs, though of intense interest to the 
present representatives of the families, are of small interest to the 
general reader. Jane, the second daughter and seventh and 
penultimate child of George Austen, the rector of Steventon, and 
Cassandra Leigh, herself the daughter of a clergyman, was born 
at Steventon on December 16th, 1775. Her childhood gave her 
many opportunities for observing country life in all its phases and 
classes, and at a very early age she began compositions of various 
kinds. We see, also, quite early signs of a satirical mind, not 
without some touch of bitterness. A letter written on January oth, 
1796, by Jane to her sister Cassandra, shows that she was not above 
flirtation, and this flirtation with Tom Lefroy was followed, or 
preceded, by a serious love affair with some one unknown who died 
suddenly. In 1802, she seems to have had an offer of marriage 
which she accepted and then repented of. Before she was twenty- 
eight the future novelist had done with the idea of marriage: ‘‘ She 
““was to spend the remainder of her life in the centre of family 
“‘interests, and by degrees to become engrossed in the exciting 
“business of authorship.’’ Her intention to take up writing 
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seriously took form in 1796, and within a year work of importance 
had been done. Her letters of the period give the impression of 
some One quite different to the traditional Jane Austen. They are 
tinged with ironic flippancy. ‘‘ I do not want people to be very 
‘“ agreeable, as it saves me the trouble of liking them a great deal.”’ 
The descriptive power is very noticeable, incisive and picturesque. 
But it is a certain sub-acid note, fun too often touched with 
bitterness, that gives individuality to the letters. It is more 
noticeable in the letters than in the novels, but it indicates 
a mental activity that is necessarily superficial, though immensely 
effective. Jane in her letters to Cassandra never really lets 
herself go, and it is the same in the novels. It is the surface 
of people and things with which she deliberately deals. 
Hearts are too sacred for her to touch. The letter announcing 
her father’s death (1805) is hardly an exception, for though 
it is clear that she feels the loss intensely, yet there is a 
literary touch and a finish over her letters describing it that are 
almost inhuman. Possessing the most practical of minds and the 
clearest of brains, she harboured no delusions. There is nothing 
vague about Jane Austen. Her directness is almost brutal as the 
clarity of her vision is almost uncanny. But she never chooses to 
look below the surface of things. It is not that her heart is not 
tender, though it was possibly seared. But her philosophy of life 
was the elimination of sentiment. 

First Impressions (Pride and Prejudice) was begun in 1796, and 
finished and duly refused by November, 1797. The same month 
Sense and Sensibility was begun—a working up of Elinor and 
Marianne. In August, 1798, Northanger Abbey was begun. It 
was not until October, 1811, that Sense and Sensibility was 
published, and the publication of Pride and Prejudice took place 
even later, in January, 1813, followed by a second edition of 
Sense and Sensibility in September. Emma was begun in 
January, 1814. In May, Mansfield Park was published. In 
December, 1815, Emma was published. Persuasion was finished in 
July, 1816. On July 18th, 1817, Jane died, and was buried on 
July 24th in Winchester Cathedral. To the last she was in 
marvellous literary form. Her letter to Fanny Knight, of February 
2oth, 1817, is a brilliant piece of character drawing. This book in 
its patient detail certainly makes us understand better than before 


the true Jane Austen. 
—_——> -2»+o-<___ ___- 


SHORTER REVIEWS. 


In his ‘‘ Life of Sir Henry Vane’”’ (Saint Catherine Press, 1913), Dr. 
Willcock presents by far the best biography of that fascinating 
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personality yet written. The main events of his career in England and 
America, aS a politician and a mystic, are familiar enough ; but this 
volume is based on careful research, and adds to our knowledge, 
notably in regard to the Willis plot of 1659. Dr. Willcock is an 
enthusiastic admirer of his hero, whom he describes as “‘ the purest 
‘‘ patriot England has ever seen.’’ But he is not blind to his political 
shortcomings. He was, in the noblest sense, a doctrinaire, a man of 
principle, the servant of an ideal, a champion of religious democracy. 
Such a man can never found or lead a party. The author has no 
difficulty in showing the complete consistency of his career, opposing 
in turn the tyranny of the King and the autocracy of Cromwell. But 


his unflinching republicanism proved his undoing. | When Cromwell 
was gone, Vane redoubled his efforts to destroy the rule of a single 
person. ‘‘It is strange,’’ remarks Dr. Willcock, ‘‘ that such a clear- 


‘‘ sighted statesman, and a man who had had his wide experience of 
‘* public life, should not have seen that in overthrowing the Protectorate 
‘“he was breaking down the one embankment by which the flood of 
‘** Royalist reaction was kept out.’’ Perhaps it was hardly so strange as 
his biographer imagines ; for Vane was an idealist, not a realist, and 
we should hardly describe him as ‘‘a clear-sighted statesman.’’ He 
was, however, a singularly noble figure, the noblest public man of his 
time, and his death was, as our author declares, ‘‘ a shameful crime,’’ 
if not the worst of the sins of Charles II. This interesting and earnest 
book deserves arid repays careful study. 


Mr. Frank Dilnot is a journalist with a singularly fluent, clear style, 
and in his volume, ‘‘ The Adventures of a Newspaper Man’’ (Messrs. 
Smith, Elder, price 6s. net), the reader is carried on from adventure to 
' adventure in the swiftest fashion. Mr. Dilnot describes characters as 
well as events, and his description of Samuel Herbert Dougal, ‘‘ the 
‘* Master of the Moat,’’ is almost too realistic. There is no doubt that 
Dougal had an extraordinary influence which affected others besides his 
victims. We doubt if the whole mystery of this man’s life has yet been 


revealed. ‘‘ The Ghosts of Wales ’’ is a very attractive account of the 
lights that appeared in the sky above Egryu, near Barmouth, during 
the revivalist movement in 1904. Mr. Dilnot vouches for it: ‘‘ I was 


‘“‘idly looking towards Egryu, when suddenly I saw what appeared to 
““be a ball of fire above the roof of the distant chapel. It came from 
‘““ nowhere and sprang into existence instantly. It had a steady, intense 
““ yellow brilliance, and did not move. I whipped out my watch, for I 
‘‘ wanted to be exact in any description of what I saw, and I found the 
‘* time to be twenty minutes past eight.’’ This light lasted a minute and 
a half. The description of this and other similar lights is weird in the 
extreme. The tongues of fire of the Book of Acts no longer read like 
metaphor. The account of the newspaper “ girls from Ohio’? who 
visited London and welcomed Mr. Dilnot to the City of Columbus is pure 
comedy, and excellently told. It is quite a new side of modern American 
life in its pure lightheartedness and irresponsibility, and recalls the early 
days of Mark Twain. The pictures of Russia will be read with interest 
as will most of a very vivid book. Mr. Dilnot is very loyal to his pro- 
fession. ‘‘ No fair-minded person will say that personal journalism in 
‘‘this country is carried to unwarranted lengths, or is, on the whole, 
‘* illiberal or rancorous.’’ That is broadly, but not universally true. 
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It may safely be predicted that ‘‘ everyone who is anyone,’’ will read 
this book (‘‘ One Look Back,’’ by The Right Hon. George W. E. 
Russell ; Wells, Gardner, Darton & Co., price 7s. 6d. net), not the least 
interesting of Mr. Russell’s reminiscences. Born in 1853, his ‘‘ look 
**back’’ on the changes in politics, society, religion, and morals is 
that of an epoch. Descended from the great Earl Russell, he almost of 
necessity has inherited Whig principles cultivated in his ideal home, so 
rich in beauty of place and character, and shown in the close ties between 
the classes that seem now for the moment drifting so far apart. His 
school life at Harrow brought him under Butler, Westcott, Farrar, 
Liddon, and Vaughan; his contemporaries included Bishop Gore, and 
Lords Crewe and Spencer. The chapter on Oxford, of which he is a 
loyal son, is very good and contains some capital stories. London society, 
from ’76 to ’86, is admirably drawn, and the chapter on ‘‘ Hospitality ”’ 
equally good. An ardent admirer of Gladstone, his criticisms on Disraeli 
are trenchant and severe, holding it a heavy misfortune during the 
Eastern Question that England’s Prime Minister shouid belong to the 
Ancient Race, whose sympathies were with the Mussulman rather than 
with the Christian. Mr. Russell’s comments on the Irish situation are 
forcible rather than clear ; his speech to his constituents on the Phoenix 
Park murders deserves to be remembered. Bright, Chamberlain, Lord 
Salisbury, and Lord Randolph Churchill are all discussed, with many 
others ; it is interesting to read that in those days Mr. Arthur Balfour 
was ‘‘ a very loud speaker.’’ On education, literature, and culture, Mr. 
Russell’s criticisms are in favour of the thoroughness of his day, though 
limited and narrow, rather than with the larger and more superficial 
instruction of the present. The chapter on ‘‘ Service from the Christian 
““and Political Standpoint ’’ is very interesting, and his comments on 
the various religious movements full of appreciation. The illustrations 


are excellent. 


Mr. Henry Baerlein’s volume ‘‘ Mexico the Land of Unrest’ (Messrs. 
Herbert & Daniel, price 16s. net), is described in the ‘sub-title as 
** chiefly an account of what produced the outbreak in 1910, together 
‘“ with the story of the revolution down to this day.’’ The book is 
very bulky and uncomfortable to handle. It might well have been 
compressed with advantage both to the melancholy theme and to the 
reader. Indeed, compression would have enabled Mr. Baerlein to bring 
more vividly to the mind of the British public the evils that he himself 
has witnessed in Mexico, and has publicly attacked in his book. We 
read much of a corrupt and immoral priesthood in Yucatan, though 
Mr. Baerlein admits that there are probably many worthy priests: ‘‘ I 
** suppose that it is natural that one should hear about the reprobates.”’ 
We are told much of the famous President Porfirio Diaz. The pen 
pictures all through the book, whether of Diaz and his myrmidons or 
of the miseries and terrors of modern Mexico, are so full of intense light 
and shade that, like the reproduced photographs in the book, they are 
rather confusing. Mr. Baerlein’s literary style reflects the atmosphere 
of Mexico, and this is no doubt all to the good. He makes us see a 
land of slavery and injustice, where the decalogue is unenforced, a land 
without any order, so far as humanity is concerned, but a land where 
there is beauty in abundance, even beautiful women, though all 
things are confused, unhealthy, unhappy. The book pictures all these 
things, and is full of vivid first-hand impressions, that rather give the 
idea of having been seen somewhat too close. The book itself is a little 
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out of proportion, and the fact shadows forth the unrest and absence of 
civilisation that afflicts this unhappy land to-day. The Spaniards and 
the Mexican races that they conquered formed an unhappy mixture, and 
there will be no peace till the strong hand of the United States controls 
this absurd Republic. 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


In the ‘‘ Life and Times of Gilbert Sheldon ’’ (Wells, Gardner, Darton 
& Co.), Mr. Vernon Staley tells for the first time the impressive story of 
his predecessor at the Rectory of Ickford, who rose to be chaplain to 
Charles I., Warden of All Souls, Bishop of London, and Archbishop 
of Canterbury. Sheldon’s name stands in history for the relentless 
persecution of the Puritans after the Restoration; and his admirable 
‘biographer makes no effort to defend this part of his record. He and his 
Church, it is true, had suffered during the Interregnum; but ‘‘ he had 
not attained the summit of true greatness—the generous forgiveness of 
injuries.’’ If an excuse be sought, it must be found in the temper of 
‘an intolerant age and a victorious party. Mr. Staley endeavours to 
redress the balance by presenting his work as a whole, and exhibiting 
‘his courage, his generosity, his breadth of interest. His employment 
of Wren to build the Sheldonian Theatre brought the greatest of 
English architects into notice. His rebuke to Charles II. for his open 
immoralities is worthy to stand beside Bossuet’s rebuke to Louis XIV. 
If any single man can be described as the author of English Noncon- 
formity, it is Sheldon, whose uncompromising spirit wrecked the Savoy 
‘Conference, supported the Act of Uniformity, and harried the minority 
with a series of vindictive statutes. Mr. Staley has done his work well; 
and though he fails to make us love his hero, he has established his 
‘greatness beyond cavil. 

* * * 


Mr. Edward Nicholson, F.1.C., F.C.S., has produced a curious and 
interesting book in his ‘‘ Men and Measures: a History of Weights 
‘and Measures Ancient and Modern ’’ (Messrs. Smith, Elder, price 
7s. 6d. net), but we feel considerable doubt as to the statements relating 
to the cubit sources of modern measures. We do not believe that we 
have in the Great Pyramid the standard measure of the world: ‘‘ I 
‘venture to say that every measure and weight used throughout the 
‘‘ world has been developed from one of these cubits, and thus, more 
“or less directly, from the Egyptian meridian cubit.’’ We do not 
know of any scientists who are driven to the conclusion from the extent 
to which the cubits varied in length in different places, that the cubit 
was intended to be a symbol of the proportion of latitude to longitude in 
different places. Nor do we believe that the Egyptians measured an arc 
of the meridian with wonderful accuracy, or used the arc as the basis 
of their measures. The theory is interesting and ingenious, but very 
unconvincing. Was the duodecimal system which governed England 
until the decimal system was introduced from Saracenic sources 
early in the twelfth century, derived from an Egyptian source? 
In dealing. with English medieval land measures, Mr. Nicholson 
has not referred to the great controversy (in which Mr. Maitland, 
Mr. Round, and Professor Vinogradoff differ) as to the acreage 
of the hide, but he realises its variable value. Vinogradoff declares 
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that it is really not a measure at all. We should have liked a special 
chapter on English customary measures which still survive in country 
places; but this is supercriticism. Mr. Nicholson will find an excellent 
account of French medieval measures in the new volume of Oxford 
Studies of Social and Legal History. 


* * * 


Mr. James Elroy Flecker has given us some very delicate and delightful 
poetry in ‘‘ The Golden Journey to Samarkand ’’ (Max Gaschen, Ltd., 
price 2s. 6d. net), and the first poem, from which the volume is named, is 
not alone in reproducing that mystic Eastern atmosphere which Fitz- 
gerald and Matthew Arnold brought in as a permanent contribution to 
the English poetic convention. A convention it is, and for that reason 
Mr. Flecker’s work recalls Matthew Arnold’s ‘‘ The Sick King in 
Bokhara ”’ in every line, and brings to mind Fitzgerald’s quatrains. But 
all the same, this is true poetry, though marred by lines such as those 
that open page 14, the poem entitled ‘‘ Gates of Damascus.’’ The 
moment that humour enters into Mr. Flecker’s scheme of verse, poetry 
vanishes—as in ‘‘ The Hummam Name.”’ Mr. Flecker is not a realist, 
and he is wisest when he avoids realism. He desires to stand by the 
Parnassian theory ; Parnassian poetry is neither realistic nor romantic. 
It aims at formal perfection, and this Mr. Flecker can reach if he likes. 

* * * 


Mr. F. C. Hodgson’s ‘‘ Thames-Side in the Past: Sketches of its 
‘Literature and Society ’’ (George Allen & Co.) deals with the great 
literary figures who were associated in the eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries with the Thames above London and 
below Hampton Court. The Essays deal largely with Pope, Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu, Walpole, the Countess de Grammont (the 
sister of Antony Hamilton, the author of the famous and totally unreli- 
able Grammont Memoirs), Gray, Hannah More, the Garricks, and the 
crowd of minor folk who moved in their circles. It is interesting to go 
back to Pope once more, and consider, as Mr. Hodgson does in his 
essay on ‘‘ Optimists and Pessimists,’’ the poet’s philosophy of life. 
This entertaining and thoughtful book is one to read in holiday mood, 
when the mind likes to renew acquaintance with men and days far more 
remote from us than the Elizabethan men and times. 

* * * 

Mr. T. W. Corbin describes his valuable volume, entitled ‘‘ The 
““ Romance of Submarine Engineering ’’ (Messrs. Seely, Service & Co., 
price 5s.) as ‘‘ containing interesting descriptions, in non-technical 
‘language, of the construction of submarine boats, the salving of great 
‘“ ships, the recovery of sunken treasure, the building of breakwaters and 
‘‘ docks, and many other feats of engineering beneath the surface of the 
‘‘water.’’ This description will make many a boy’s mouth water, and 
there can be no doubt that Mr. Corbin has hit upon an entrancing subject. 
He draws attention to the fact that possibly man learnt diving in the 
technical sense from the elephant, who will remain for a long time under 
water, supplying himself with the necessary air through his trunk. But 
the use of divers is probably prehistoric. Alexander cértainly used them 
in war. We have prints of the sixteenth century, showing us a regular 
diver’s dress. From these dim beginnings came our modern wonders. 
The submarine is a miraculous engine-less creature, with a propeller 
worked by an electric motor, fed by accumulators. The mechanism of 
the submarine is here described, and will find many readers. We have 
an account of the submarines of various nations ; and an account, too, of 
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the disasters that have happened to them, with some suggestions as to 
remedies for the weaknesses that involve these dangers. The helmet that 
will enable a man to escape'is practically that invented by Bauer more 
than sixty years ago. We gladly recommend this fascinating book. 

* * * 


‘“On Passive Service’? (Max Goschen, price 2s. 6d. net), by Miss 
Margaret Lovell Andrews, is a very notable volume of short poems— 
poems that exhibit sound technical knowledge, even higher technical 
instinct, a remarkable grasp of rhyme, and an outlook full of deep 
thought, real tenderness, and spontaneous spirituality. The whole 
volume is, however, open to one fundamental criticism: the poems are 
so packed with thought, so extraordinarily allusive, as at times to 
become almost impossible -to follow. They are more obscure than 
‘James Lee’s Wife,’? and we know of no poem of Browning’s—of 
whom Miss Andrews is from a certain point of view clearly a disciple— 
that exhibits more fully the obscurity with which Browning chose at 
times to robe his thoughts. There is no apparent reason why Miss 
Andrews should follow this method, though the reader is compelled to 
think that her obscurity is deliberate, and that she wilfully writes 
conundrums. That is a pity, for the art is in her, and some of the 
poems are lucid as well as exquisite, as for instance ‘‘ The Conscript,”’ 
‘To any Bird,’’ ‘‘ For Night-Fears,’’ ‘‘ A Warwickshire Carol,”’ ‘‘ The 
‘*Toledo.’’? It is ill work advising a poet, for it may be a case of 
‘‘one way or no way,’’ but at any rate we advise Miss Andrews to 
cultivate simplicity and clarity. The artist necessarily moves from the 
complex confusion of struggling ideas towards the simplicity of broad 
fundamental principles of art. 


* * * 


‘* The Arrival of Antony ’’ (Hutchinson and Co., price 1s. net), by 
Mrs. Dorothea Conyers, is a noticeable book, for the simple reason that 
despite a certain crudeness of plot, which is not really relieved by the 
fact that the normal course of melodrama is deliberately not followed, 
the authoress has depicted with verisimilitude certain aspects of Irish 
life. Her hunting scenes are described with vigour, and have both the 
atmosphere and the movement of life in an Irish hunting country, while 
the rather shady side of the race-course and stables is well 
brought out. The descriptions throughout the book probably deal with 
twenty years ago rather than to-day, and this we find as a common 
feature of the many books on Ireland that command attention at the 
present time. It is as if writers are afraid that certain picturesque if 
not always pleasant aspects of Irish sporting life are passing out of 
sight, and must be recorded before it is too late. For this very reason 
many of the characters in this readable book are conventional, but 
Antony himself, the Irishman reared in Germany, who comes home to 
his own and finds, after much repulsion, that the lure of home conquers 
all things, Lady Louisa, Kathleen Moore, and above all Tim and Tom 
Doyle, are all alive. Mrs. Conyers would do even better work if she 
entirely avoided literary conventions of men, life, and melodrama, and 
studiously drew from life and nothing else. It is worth while in an 
age when Irish literature has an unfailing market. 


* * % 


‘The Artistic Crafts Series of Technical Handbooks. Silverwork 
and Jewellery’? (John Hogg), by H. Wilson. It would be quite 
useless for anyone not versed in all the technicalities of silverwork 
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and jewellery to criticise the main body of this book ; but Mr. Wilson 
writes for the beginner in the craft, and he puts what he has to say 
so clearly that even the merest layman cannot fail to understand the 
various processes described. The aims of the series of which this 
book forms a part are singularly interesting. The editor, Mr. W. 
Lethaby, in his preface remarks on the recent tendency to subordinate 
all the artistic crafts to those of painting and sculpture, and to separate 
design from craft; Morris and Ruskin saw and pointed out that the 
craftsman must also be the designer, for the forms of his design must 
be largely suggested to him by the capabilities of his material; and so 
the series has been designed, not only to provide practical textbooks 
on the artistic crafts, but also to show that design is itself an essential 
part of all good workmanship, for the craftsman must work with 
intelligence and enjoyment in order to produce work that is of any 
artistic value ; it is from unintelligent and machine-like work that the 
crafts have suffered so during the last century. It is to be hoped that 
a series of handbooks with such excellent aims may meet with every 


success. 
* * *% 


On the lower slopes of the Parnassian hill many birds are twittering 
just now, and it is difficult to estimate the value of individual song, 
especially as there is little distinctive music to be heard. Among these 
singers it is perhaps not invidious to mention Mrs. Hugh Spender (Miss 
Ethel Watkins) who has just published a daintily bound volume entitled 
““Grey and Gold’’ (Erskine Macdonald), which endeavours in little 
picture poems to set before us the Grey and Gold of human life. The 
work ig somewhat uneven, but includes the ‘noticeable little poem 
““ House-haunted,’’ in which a man visits the earlier home of his lady 
love, now deserted and sad, and the songs ‘‘ Youth”’ and ‘“‘ Love’s 
‘ Paradise.’’ But Mrs. Hugh Spender is at her best when she describes 
not emotion but fact, and ‘‘ A London Garden ’’ and ‘‘ The New Forest 
““—May ”’ are by far the best work in the book. The last-named poem 
contains the lines :— 


‘* Faint through the Forest, scent of hyacinth 
Is borne upon the pinions of the Spring, 
Dappled with tender blue the moss-laid green, 
Where rarer foam-fleck’d blooms their fragrance fling, 
The purple Iris from her marshy bed 
Reigns o’er the bowing, bending, wind-swept reeds.” 


* * * 


Mr. Algernon Blackwood has a charm of style and imagination that 
it is hard to resist, and in ‘‘ A Prisoner in Fairyland ’’ (Messrs. 
Macmillan, price 6s.) he has written a book that is full of luring fancy, 
and the most delicate sense of the relationship of middle age to the 
hidden though never forgotten make-believes and fairy worlds of early 
youth. This story of the successful man of business who realises 
all that he has and, in effect, invests it in a pearl of great price—the 
long, long dreams of youth—is full of exquisite charm, and makes 
the reader feel that there is, indeed, a Fairyland ready to imprison 
every one of us if we are wise enough to enter the Ivory Gate. Lovers 
of Mr. Blackwood’s work will read this delicate story with delight, and 
the book itself will win new lovers. Perhaps the book is too long, and 
lacks something of the crispness that makes so good a background to 
a diaphanous fairy palace. The danger of this sort of work is that 
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vagueness may lead to incoherence, and here and there the fairy scenes 
become incoherent, not because of the mystery, but because of the over 
use of words. But this is sour criticism, and the book is a sweet one. 


* * * 


Mr. John Macdonald’s book, ‘‘ Czar Ferdinand and his People ”’ 
(Jack, 1913), should have been published earlier or later. Just at this 
time its unconditional eulogy of the Bulgarians and their ruler rings a 
little false. King Ferdinand’s abilities and devotion to his task are 
everywhere recognised ; but in these pages he is exalted beyond all 
measure and criticism. Except for this somewhat serious fault, the 
book is not without value. The story of the reign is told in con- 
siderable detail, and the granite personality of Stambuloff stands out 
boldly. There are some interesting chapters on Bulgarian literature 
and folk-songs, and the sketch of the Rilo Monastery sets forth its 
unique position in the making of a nation. In portraying the personality 
of the King, Mr. Macdonald makes use of the well-known and 
authoritative descriptions of M. Alexandre Hepp. That a people of 
such promise and achievement should have been compelled to bite the 
dust is a tragic warning against overweening pride. 


* * * 


We must record the publication of the careful translation by Mr. A. A. 
Wotzel of the second volume of the classical economic work by Dr. N. G. 
Pierson (the Dutch economist who died recently) entitled ‘‘ Principles 
‘“of Economics ’’ (Messrs. Macmillan & Co., price ros. net). The first 
volume, published in English some ten years since, dealt with (1) Value 
in Exchange, and (2) Money. The present volume analyses in elaborate 
detail the purpose and nature of Production ; its relation to what is here 
called self-interest, the relation between population and production ; the 
connection between production and protection, and between production 
and land tenure. This volume deals, secondly, with the Revenues of the 
State ; Taxation, its pressure and regulation ; Public Loans. The work 
will be welcomed by English economists. 


* * * 


Dr. M. Hindhede, in his book entitled ‘‘ Protein and Nutrition ’’ 
(Ewart, Seymour & Co., Ltd., Strand, W.C., price 7s. 6d. net) incor- 
porates the result of many years’ research into the feeding of milch cows 
in Denmark, and later researches in nutrition undertaken in a laboratory 
provided at Copenhagen by the State, and where this distinguished doctor 
has now worked for more than two years with five assistants. His 
experiments on milch cows led him to the belief that less protein than 
had been supposed is necessary for milk production, and that, for the 
feeding of cows, the amount of oil cake could be reduced by one-half, 
while turnip fodder should be used freely. His views were followed by 
farmers with success, and the Danish Government instructed Dr. Hind- 
hede to report on human nutrition. His experiments led him to believe 
“that nearly all of us more or less overeat ourselves.’’ This book dis- 
cusses at length the whole que tion of diet and nutrition, and deserves 
the careful attention of the medical profession. The translation is clear 
and excellent, but Dr. Hindhede’s controversial methods are somewhat 
light-hearted, due, no doubt, to his ‘‘ poison-free ’’ diet. 


LORD LOREBURN’S INTERVENTION. 


HE late Duke of Devonshire made a speech on Home Rule 
twenty years ago which recurred to my mind when I read 
Lord Loreburn’s letter in the Times a few days ago. “‘ It is not my 
‘* business to suggest to you,’’ said the Duke, ‘“‘ how Home Rule 
““might be carried.’’ It was not his opinion “‘ at present, at all 
““events,’’ that any radical change whatever was necessary. But 
he seems to have foreseen that circumstances and opinion would be 
altered in the future, and he went on to lay down the conditions 
upon which a measure of Home Rule might become practical 
politics. ‘‘ Home Rule for Ireland might be possible,’’ he said, 
“if a considerable portion of all classes, and not one class alone, 
‘desired it. Home Rule would be possible if all were parties to 
“it, including England and Scotland, as well as Ireland. If all 
*“ were consenting parties, Home Rule might be possible. If its 
“* principles and some of its main details had been previously sub- 
“‘ mitted to something in the form of negotiations or a conference 
‘“ between representatives of the conflicting interests, Home Rule 
‘* would be possible after careful study and preparation.”’ 

In 1913, there is a considerable approach to fulfilment of the 
conditions which the Duke of Devonshire thus required, and which, 
he said, were conspicuously wanting in 1893. It cannot any longer 
be maintained that Home Rule is desired by one class in Ireland 
only. And it may be pointed out, further, that one at least of the 
main causes which led individuals and classes to dread Home Rule 
in 1886, and again in 1893, has now been removed. The land 
question has been settled, and settled with general assent. Thereby, 
as Lord Grey said in the House of Lords last session, ‘‘a well- 
‘“considered measure conferring upon Irishmen powers of manag- 
‘*ing their own local and domestic affairs, which would have been 
‘* nothing less than an agrarian outrage in 1886, had now become a 
‘* safe and moral policy.’’ The electoral situation of 1913 is also 
very different from that of 1893, when there was no majority in the 
House of Commons in favour of Home Rule independent of the 
Nationalist vote. The figures of the divisions in favour of the 
present Bill showed that Home Rule commands a British majority, 
and not merely a British-cum-Irish majority. 
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One condition, however, is still lacking. Home Rule has not as 
yet been ‘‘ submitted to something in the form of negotiations or a 
‘“ conference between representatives of the conflicting interests.” 
This is the omission which Lord Loreburn is anxious to have 
supplied. It is certainly remarkable that the late Duke of 
Devonshire, who played an important part in killing the Home 
Rule Bills of 1886 and 1893, but reluctantly faced the possibility 
that the policy might be revived, should on this point of settlement 
by consent be at one with Lord Loreburn, who has been an eager 
supporter of Home Rule, and who is now faced with the early 
realisation of that policy. The Duke, to allay his dreads, and Lord 
Loreburn, to find complete satisfaction of his desire, make the same 
requirement. 

This idea of a Conference to settle the Irish question by consent, 
or at any rate to see whether it can so be settled or not, must be 
alluring to every man of good faith. Some may take a less serious 
view than others of the threatened rebellion in Ulster, but those 
who make lightest of it must at least admit that it would be better 
to start a new order in Ireland without civil commotion than with 
it; and that if in any case such commotion is unavoidable, it were 
better that it should take place without than with the official 
sympathy of an English party. This is a consideration which 
should appeal not only to those who will be immediately responsible 
for the new experiment, whether in Downing Street or in Dublin, 
but to all those who value the good name and credit of British 
statesmanship. We have done our best and worst with Ireland 
by direct government for more than a hundred years. And 
what has been the result? An Ireland less prosperous than it was 
before the Union, and an Ireland continuously discontented and 
disaffected. Prosperity has of late shown some signs of reviving, 
and we are now on the verge of establishing a new order which will 
assuage, in large measure, the present discontents. Yet, unless 
something happens to alter the situation, discontent and disaffec- 
tion will not disappear. They will only be shifted from the majority 
to a minority, and for a time, at any rate, there will be civil com- 
motion at the best, civil war at the worst. This is not a prospect 
which British statesmanship can view with satisfaction. The 
turmoil may possibly be inevitable. If so, the price must be paid. 
Progress often means contention. But if the turmoil and the 
discontent be avoidable, it would be a disgrace to our political 
system that they should not be avoided. The greatest of Irish 
political successes in recent years was the settlement of the land 
question ; it was preceded by a free conference. The greatest of 
British political successes in recent years has been the Union of 
South Africa; it was attained by conference and consent. 
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II. 


Such is the case for Lord Loreburn’s proposal. It is strong, and 
I need not in any general terms elaborate it. Everybody who is 
interested in politics will have read Lord Loreburn’s own statement, 
and nobody who has read it can fail to have been impressed by it. 
On the other hand, it is useless to deny that from the party point of 
view there is a strong case against his suggestion, and that when 
one turns from generals to particulars the difficulties in the way of 
its adoption are very great. 

Some erroneous interpretations of Lord Loreburn’s move may be 
cleared away at the outset. Partisans on each side have suspected 
insidious motives. The pen is the pen of Lord Loreburn, say 
some, but behind it is Mr. Asquith with a bag of tricks. It is the 
Government, and the Government alone, they add, which stands to 
gain, and the suggested eirenicon must be a veiled signal of 
distress. Reasonable men may feel assured that there is not a word 
of truth in this suspicion. It is equally safe to assume that those 
are also at fault who detect in the ex-Minister’s intervention a 
readiness, though not a design, to embarrass the Government. 
Lord Loreburn’s letter was written, it is certain, with a single- 
minded and patriotic purpose, and if it has excited suspicions in 
each party camp, that is only because it was written from a position 
of detachment. Those suspicions are niaiseries which may be left 
to cancel each other; but there are currents of weightier feeling 
behind. 

Fighting politicians of the Coalition, whether British or Irish, 
will see no reason for a step backward. The Home Rule question 
has been before the country as a matter of practical politics now for 
nearly twenty-eight years (it was on December 17, 1885, that the 
present Lord Gladstone flew the famous Home Rule kite). The 
present Home Rule Bill has been discussed in the House of 
Commons with extraordinary copiousness. It has been supported 
by unimpaired majorities during two sessions. There is no sign of 
feeling against it in the electorate. The Opposition have won a few 
seats, but admittedly not solely or mainly on Home Rule. The 
Parliament Act has been passed as the result of general elections, 
and everybody knew that one of the Bills which it would be used to 
carry in despite of the House of Lords was a Home Rule Bill. 
Conference or no conference, Sir Edward Carson says that Ulster 
will fight; and it is the threatened rebellion in Ulster that prin- 
cipally inspired Lord Loreburn’s intervention. What good 
purpose, then, could be served by a Conference? It would only 
look as if the Government were weakening in the face of seditious 
threats. The feeling on this latter point is very strong, nor is it 
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wholly confined, as a remarkable article in the Times has shown, 
to the Liberal side. 

The prima facie case against Lord Loreburn’s proposal is 
equally cogent, from the party point of view, on the Opposition 
side. It should be remembered that opposition to any settlement 
of the Irish question on broad lines, opposition even to the idea 
that there is any Irish question which requires settlement, has for 
nearly a generation been the very badge of a political tribe. The 
Opposition are collectively no longer Conservatives, but Unionists, 
and ‘‘ Unionism’’ stands for resolute Castle government in 
Ireland tempered by the policy of killing Home Rule by kindness. 
The whole idea of an Irish political settlement by consent is thus 
foreign to the historic basis of Unionism. Party expediency may 
seem to point in the same direction. The Opposition have but 
recently emerged from a state of internal dissension on the fiscal 
question. Even now, who knows with any certainty where they 
would stand at close quarters with the policy of Preference? But 
at least they are all Unionists, and all have agreed to sink other 
differences in order to get the Government out. Towards this end 
many of their fighting men regard the threatened rebellion in 
Ulster as their best weapon. Not unnaturally, therefore, the idea 
of being drawn by means of a Conference into an apparent 
flirtation with Home Rule, or into spiking the Ulster gun, is 
scouted by the average party man on the Opposition side as sheer 
folly. Sir Edward Carson says that ‘‘ wily old flies ’’ will not walk 
into Lord Loreburn’s parlour. 

The party case against Lord Loreburn’s suggestion is thus on 
each side a strong one. But this fact shouid not conclude the 
matter. Lord Loreburn’s appeal, which is to the moderates, still 
has force, and should be listened to even by the rival stalwarts. It 
is the strong party men who for the greater part of the time make 
the most noise and obtain the best hearing. But they should 
remember—what each side, to its undoing, is apt to forget—that at 
election times it is the non-party men who decide the issue. When 
next an election comes, these men—those, that is, who are not 
unalterably attached to either party—are likely to have been much 
impressed by the counsels of moderation which Lord Loreburn has 
addressed to both sides alike, and to have something emphatic to 
say to any party which had failed to show a conciliatory spirit. 
There is much in the present situation which may well give pause 
to each side. The Government have technically a strong right and 
justification for going full steam ahead and for carrying their 
scheme through by what may be called the policy of the high hand. 
Though such a policy might result in civil commotion, it may yet 
reasonably be thought that even from the point of view of law and 
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order the risking of such commotion by going straight ahead 
would be the lesser of two evils; since, as already stated, the policy 
of drawing back at the eleventh hour might wear the appearance of 
a surrender to the forces of organised illegality and disorder. Full 
weight must be allowed to such reasoning. Yet the arguments in 
favour of peace, not at any price, but at almost any price, are 
stronger still. We want the new order in Ireland to bring peace, 
and not a sword. The essence of Liberal principle in relation to 
this question is government by consent. Complete consent is 
unattainable, and the working of democratic institutions implies 
majority rule; but minorities have their rights, and Liberalism 
should seek by every means in its power to reduce the irreconcilable 
minority to the smallest possible dimensions. The appearance of 
surrender involved in a policy of seeking conciliation at the 
eleventh hour would, moreover, be an appearance only, not a 
reality. The Government have throughout been open to 
conciliation. Of their Irish supporters, one section—the minority 
section led by Mr. O’Brien—has been in favour of conference, 
conciliation, compromise, all along; and the other, the main 
section, has often expressed its readiness to confer, on certain 
terms, with its opponents. Mr. Devlin renewed the offer only the 
other day. It is possible that Lord Loreburn’s letter and the 
current of moderate opinion which it has set in motion may 
introduce a new factor into the situation. If so, the attempt, by 
conference or otherwise, to settle the Irish question by agreement 
would be, on the Ministerial side, not the adoption of a new policy, 
but the adjustment of methods to a new condition. 

The elements in the existing situation which should give the 
Opposition pause are even stronger. What is it upon which the 
Opposition are relying to defeat Home Rule, or so fatally to 
discredit it in practice as to encourage them in a policy of 
resistance a outrance? They have failed to shake the opinion of 
the House of Commons. They have made no impression, so far 
as the Irish question is concerned, upon the electorate. They rely 
entirely upon the organisation of rebellion in Ulster—a rebellion 
which Sir Edward Carson has warned them would be unaffected 
even by another General Election. The Opposition are eager for 
an early appeal to the country. But they are powerless to force a 
dissolution upon the Government. In this connection, Lord 
Loreburn makes the following observation: ‘‘ Whether or not a 
‘« dissolution may be obtained as part of a bargain settling the Irish 
‘‘ question by common consent is more than I know.” It would be 
interesting to hear what he had in the back of his mind when 
penning those words. But whenever the dissolution may come, 
the Unionists, unless they alter their tactics, will be bound to the 
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doctrine of the right of rebellion, not against actual oppression, 
but against assumed oppression. Now, I have stated on an earlier 
page the difficulty which the very name of Unionist may present in 
the minds of members of the Opposition to a policy of anything 
like Home Rule by consent; but is there not an even greater 
difficulty in the association of Unionism with the creed and the 
tactics of the Ulster rebellionists? Unionism professes before all 
things the enforcement of law and order. The policy to which it 
is now pinning its fortunes is the encouragement of illegality and 
disorder. There are Unionists who still cherish the name of 
Conservative. Does the creed of Conservatism support Sir 
Edward Carson’s glorification of any illegalities, so long as “‘ they 
‘‘are not sordid or mean’’? Are these the days in which a new 
Conservatism may profitably preach such doctrine? Lord 
Loreburn addresses words to the Conservative leaders in this 
connection which cannot be bettered. ‘‘ Lawlessness is opposed to 
‘‘all their traditions, and no one stands to lose more than they in 
‘every way by its encouragement. Towards the end of August, 
‘‘ according to newspaper reports, a Labour leader recommended 
‘strikers to arm themselves. He had learned from his betters. 
‘“ Others may do the same.”’ 


ss 


The conclusion to which the argument so far leads us is, then, 
this: that agreement by consent would be advantageous alike to 
the Ministerialists and to the Opposition; and that if there were 
any reasonable chance of a Conference resulting in a settlement 
between all parties (or between most of them), public opinion would 
bear hardly against the party which made such conference 
impossible. But is there any such chance? There is an obvious 
difficulty in the way—even if the other difficulties, already touched 
upon, were overborne by a common desire to seek peace. There 
seems, in terms at least, an irreconcilable difference, not merely 
between, say, Mr. Redmond and Sir Edward Carson, but between 
the Ministerialists generally and the Opposition generally. The 
sine qua non on the Ministerialist side is an Irish Parliament with 
an Executive responsible to it. And to this the Unionists would 
not agree as the basis of a Conference. Yet it is, from the Liberal 
and from the Nationalist standpoint, the essence of the case. It is 
this which the representatives of the majority of the Irish people 
persistently demand. It is this which successive Liberal statesmen 
have adopted. I have before me in Mr. Gladstone’s hand, a 
sheet of notes which he used in introducing the Home Rule Bill of 
1893; written, by the way, in a script unusually large and bold, for 
his eyesight was then failing. The notes begin with defining the 
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paramount object: ‘‘ A legislative body sitting in Dublin, for the 
“conduct of both legislation and administration, in Irish as 
** distinct from Imperial affairs.’’ Mr. Gladstone then wrote down 
what he called “limiting laws’’; namely, ‘‘1. Imperial Unity. 
“2. Equality of the Kingdoms. 3. Repartition of charges. 4. 
** Provisions for minorities. 5. A real settlement.’? What a vast 
field of discussion and accommodation the first four of these 
“‘limiting laws’’ open up! The large differences between the 
three Bills of 1886, of 1893, and of 1912, illustrate the extent of it. 
But, say some members of the Opposition, we could never confer 
with you on the conceded basis of your paramount object. For 
my part, I do not see that the concession need be demanded. I 
will explain why. The essence of the case, it seems to me, is 
the “‘real settlement’’; and I am so firmly convinced that any 
sincere attempt to attain such a settlement must, by the nature 
of the case and by the very spirit of British institutions, lead to the 
establishment of a local Parliament, that I should see no danger 
in waiving the preliminary condition. 

There are those who hate the term ‘‘ Home Rule,’’ but are pre- 
pared, they say, to seek a real settlement by means of ‘* Devolu- 
“‘tion.’’ But if it be desired to devolve powers on any considerable 
scale from the Imperial Parliament, on what body can they be 
devolved other than a local Parliament? And the devolution 
amounts to nothing unless that local Parliament has an executive 
responsible to it. Then, again, we are told that the present Bill 
does not offer ‘‘a Federal solution.’’ In the technical sense of 
federal, that is true; and, though in a larger sense I do not 
entirely agree with the criticism, I think that there are details in 
which it is sound. That, however, is a remark by the way. My 
present point is that there are Unionists who object to the Liberal 
scheme of ‘‘ Home Rule,’’ but who would welcome, they tell us, 
a scheme of ‘‘ Federation.’’ But is it not clear that those 
who cry out for a more federal solution must be prepared, 
at any rate in the back of their minds, for the creation of a 
responsible Irish Parliament? In the current number of The 
Round Table, a periodical which argues for federal solutions in 
this and other matters with great persistence and persuasiveness, 
I read these words: ‘‘ National self-government within the Empire 
‘‘is a fixed and immutable fact. It is the very foundation of 
‘‘Imperial unity.’? But what else does ‘‘ national self-govern- 
‘“ment’’ mean than a system of responsible local Parliaments? 
To such a system any Conference, however free, which honestly 
sought ‘‘a real settlement,’? would inevitably be driven. Sir 
Edward Carson, I suppose, would never agree to any such settle- 
ment; but it by no means follows that an attempt at pacification 
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would be futile because it would not include the rebellious 
Generalissimo. A ‘‘ real settlement,’’ and a settlement by consent, 
are alike inconceivable unless they were accepted by the representa- 
tives of the majority of the Irish people. It is obvious, though it 
seems to be ignored by some who have discussed Lord Loreburn’s 
letter, that the consent of a majority is after all as requisite as the 
consent of a minority. 

Upon various other principles and details, and also upon the units 
and details of local administration, there is, as I have said, a very 
wide field for discussion and conceivable accommodation. Would 
the main body of the Unionists come to terms if ‘‘ Ulster’’ (I use 
the term for the sake of brevity) were to be excluded for some 
purposes, or if for all purposes its voting power were to be 
increased? Do they still adhere to the position that Ulster is 
entitled not only “‘ not to have Home Rule’? for itself, but to deny 
it to the rest of Ireland? Or would the Unionist Opposition be 
appeased (on the assumption of agreement upon other points 
which might be raised) by any, and if so by what, additional safe- 
guards for Ulster? The question has often been asked explicitly 
on the Ministerial side. It has never been answered quite 
unequivocally on the Opposition side. I have sometimes been 
inclined to wonder whether the exclusion of Ulster might not 
have furnished the shortest road in the long run to Irish union. 
If the rest of Ireland obtained self-government, how long, I 
wonder, would Ulster be contented with ‘‘ Castle ’’ government ? 
Would it for ever regard the maintenance of a “‘ Belfast Castle ”’ 
as the Ark of the Covenant? ‘‘ We are not prepared,’’ said Sir 
Edward Carson in commenting upon Lord Loreburn’s letter, ‘‘ to 
““hand over our liberties to an Executive responsible to a Dublin 
‘“‘Parliament.’’ There are, however, ways and means possible by 
which, though an all-Ireland Parliament were established, the 
liberties for which Ulster is most concerned could be reserved to 
it. One result of Lord Loreburn’s intervention has been to recall 
attention to Lord MacDonnell’s solution of the Ulster difficulty. 
There might be a system of local administrative self-government 
in the four north-eastern counties, whereby they would retain 
control of education, land, and police. Mr. Churchill, who threw 
out the idea that such areas as Lancashire and Yorkshire really 
require separate control would not, we may surmise, be opposed 
to a separation for such purposes of the four north-eastern counties 
of Ireland from the rest. But, indeed, there are probably no 
Ministers who would not agree with Mr. Redmond and Mr. Devlin 
that, if once the principle of an Irish Parliament were accepted, a 
wide field would be open for the discussion, and very probably for 
the attainment, of a settlement by consent. 
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IV. 


The question whether there is any reasonable chance of a 
profitable Conference resolves itself, then, into another: Are the 
Unionists prepared to offer and to discuss with their opponents 
some alternative plan—a plan which may be called what they 
choose, but which shall at any rate aim at effecting a real settle- 
ment? Each side has so far proceeded on party lines. The 
Opposition have limited themselves, as by every rule of the party 
game they were entitled to do, to a policy of mere negation: ‘‘ We 
““ will not have your plan.’? The Government, as in duty bound, 
have brought forward their plan, and, having obtained the assent 
of the House of Commons to it, they abide by it. But though their 
scheme holds the field, Ministers, as Lord Crewe said last Session, 
*“do not pretend for a moment that this is the only Home Rule 
“* Bill—I would even say the only kind of Home Rule.’’ I read 
somewhere of Mr. Balfour’s criticism of the present Bill, that he 
spun a web which would have ‘‘ enmeshed a bacillus.’ He is quite 
capable of such a feat, I do not doubt; but a dialectician far less 
skilful than he could catch in a web any conceivable scheme which 
offers so many points of attack as a large settlement of the Irish 
question must of necessity offer. The Government has 
done its best; it has invited the Opposition to say what 
kind of plan they would deem better. If, under the influence of 
Lord Loreburn’s appeal, the Opposition should show willingness 
to throw their ideas into the common stock, it is improbable that 
the Government would refuse to meet them half-way. 

At the time at which this paper is being written (September 2oth), 
there are no indications of any immediate outcome from Lord 
Loreburn’s intervention. The party leaders have not spoken, 
though we are told that the whole subject is receiving careful con- 
sideration. The voices that have been heard from the rank and 
file rather insist upon the difficulties in the way than suggest ways 
and means by which they could be overcome; and as for Sir 
Edward Carson and his Covenanters, when Lord Loreburn speaks 
unto them of peace, they make them ready to battle. Yet, whether 
his labour for peace produces immediate effect or not, it has set 
in motion currents of feeling and opinion which are of good augury 
for the future. He has caused some stalwart Home Rulers to 
come out into the open with an expression of willingness to con- 
sider the grant of large powers of local autonomy to Protestant 
Ulster, or in other ways to meet the case of reasonable opponents. 
He has given increased emphasis to a conviction among 
certain influential Unionists, which had already found some expres- 
sion in the House of Lords last session, that the Irish question 
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demands settlement on broadly national lines. And, lastly, he 
has caused many Unionists, as appears from letters in the daily 
papers, to express their misgivings about an alliance between Con- 
servatism and anarchy. These misgivings have long been 
felt; they were expounded a year ago in a remarkable article 
in the Quarterly Review. Lord Loreburn’s intervention at this 
moment has quickened them. The time is one at which— 


aie 


- in this great work 
Which is almost to pluck a kingdom down 
And set another up, should we survey 

The plot of situation and the model, 
Consent upon a sure foundation, 

Question surveyors, know our own estate, 
How able such a work to undergo, 

To weigh against his opposite.”’ 


The Government have laid their plans; and, as they are not only 
immediately responsible, but are also rational and not uncalculating 
men, must be presumed to have weighed the cost. Have the 
leaders of the Opposition (upon whom also a direct responsibility 
is thrown by their encouragement of Sir Edward Carson) done the 
like, and well surveyed the consequences of their new model—their 
plan of uncompromising resistance to Home Rule, and of deliberate 
support to rebellion? Suppose they succeed. To deal with the 
matter on lines of expediency alone, apart from principle, how 
would they stand if they were hereafter confronted with organised 
rebellion, not from the minority of Ireland, but from the majority ? 
Lord Loreburn has done valuable service in forcing such questions 
upon the consideration of the leaders, and of the public opinion 
to which they are responsible. I was reading some correspondence 
the other day between a wise man and a famous woman who devoted 
a long life to public service. No statesman, they agreed, and no 
man or woman who had once been able to serve the State should 
ever go into complete retirement. The ex-Lord Chancellor is 
clearly of the same opinion. Ata moment of critical pause he has 
ingeminated the word Peace! Peace! He has used the position of 
detachment which retirement from office gives to make an appeal to 
the quiet and sober judgment of the people and their party leaders. 
Whether he succeeds or whether he fails, his intervention has done 
a service to the State. 


Ew T..-Goor; 


THE MARGINAL REGIONS OF SCIENCE, 


SiR OLIVER LODGE’sS PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS AT THE BRITISH 
ASSOCIATION. 


HE Presidential address recently delivered by Sir Oliver Lodge 
to the British Association was rightly characterised in a 
leading article in the Times ‘‘as a notable utterance, worthy to 
““rank with the very best of its predecessors.’? Coming from so 
courageous and independent a thinker as the eminent Principal of 
the University of Birmingham, the address was awaited with 
unusual interest, and attracted a very large and distinguished 
audience. It is doubtful, indeed, if any previous meeting of the 
British Association has been attended by so many famous British 
and foreign mathematical and experimental physicists. Their 
presence was a testimony to the high esteem in which Sir Oliver 
Lodge is held as an original investigator and thinker by his 
confreres throughout the world. 

It was generally expected that his presidential address would 
deal with the problems of life and refer to some of the results of 
psychical research. Nor was this expectation disappointed. But 
these topics were only dealt with in the concluding portion, to 
which we shall return presently. The address covered a much 
wider ground than the refutation of the mechanistic theory of the 
Universe and the adumbration of his personal conviction of human 
survival after death. Its main theme—apt to be lost sight of in 
the interest excited by the conclusion—was a discussion of the 
doctrine of continuity and the validity of some of the fundamental 
axioms of science which are now being called into question. The 
variation of mass with velocity has been experimentally observed. 
“It turns out, in fact, that both shape and mass are functions of 
‘‘ velocity,’’ and orthodox science is coming to a conception of the 
physical universe very like that which Swedenborg held more than 
150 years ago.* This critical examination of the foundations of 

* Swedenborg conceived all matter to be derived from the aggregation and motion 
of infinitely minute points or corpuscles, from which the physical universe was 
built up according to mechanical laws. In his Principia he points out how the 
rapid motion of a minute corpuscle can generate a line, and the line an area, 
and the area a solid, and he goes on to say : ‘‘ A corpuscle thus moving can represent 
by its celerity and direction something which previously had no existence and 
which is quite different from the corpuscle itself; and it is every way a figure, 


so far as our senses are concerned, although it is merely motion which produces 
the effect, or by means of motion form is fixed.” 
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science has led to a kind of philosophic scepticism, ‘‘ resulting 
‘‘in a mistrust of purely intellectual processes and in a recognition 
‘* of the limited scope of science.’’ 

At the present time a keen controversy has arisen among 
physicists as to whether Nature be ultimately continuous or 
discontinuous. As Sir Oliver Lodge pointed out :— 


‘“On the surface of Nature we see discontinuity, objects are 
detached and countable. Then we recognise the air and other media, 
and so emphasise continuity in flowing quantities. Then we detect 
atoms and numerical properties, and discontinuity once more 
makes its appearance. Then we invent the ether and are 
impressed with continuity again. But this is not likely to be the 
end. For the modern tendency is to emphasise the discontinuous 
or atomic character of everything. Matter has long been atomic, 


and atoms of matter can be counted. . . . Electricity itself— 
i.e., the electric charge—strangely enough has proved itself to be 
atomic.’’ 


Not only is electricity ultimately atomic, but magnetism bids fair 
to be atomic also, and biology is becoming atomic. It would 
seem, therefore, that “‘so far from Nature not making jumps, it 
‘becomes doubtful if she does anything else.’’ By some eminent 
physicists even the atomic character of energy is advocated. The 
theory of the quantum, or indivisible unit or atom of energy, is at 
present exciting wide interest among mathematical physicists. 
The corpuscular theory of light, and of radiation generally, 
whilst it has gained support from recent discoveries, is 
opposed to the absolute constancy of the velocity of light in space; 
albeit some kinds of radiation are certainly corpuscular. 

How far, then, can the corpuscular, atomic, discontinuous 
structure of things be pressed? All physical phenomena can be 
expressed in terms of matter, space, and time. Are space and time 
discontinuous, as well as matter? We cannot conceive of any 
experiment which would justify such a hypothesis, for we cannot 
modify space and time in any way, and unless we can do this, they 
must remain abstract conceptiongs—the ultimate data of knowledge. 

Do the same considerations apply to the ether? Does it exist, 
and if so, is it discontinuous and corpuscular? The ether eludes all 
laboratory experiments: it cannot be gripped or modified or ex- 
cluded from a particular space, by any known mechanical devices. 
It is the omnipresence, uniformity, and universal agency of the 
ether of space that enshrouds its existence. The senses only reveal 
differences between one condition and another. In a universe of 
uniform temperature we should know nothing of the laws of heat; 
and furthermore, as Sir Oliver Lodge points out, no matter what 
that temperature might be, nothing whatever would be visible; ‘in 
fact, under such conditions ‘‘ the external world, so far as our 
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“‘ vision went, would not appear to exist’’; for visibility depends 
on differences in radiation or reflection. What a revelation this 
affords of the limitation of knowledge derived from sensuous 
perception. We may live and move in the midst of a populous 
unseen universe, which cannot be apprehended owing to our present 
senses being unable to detect any differences in its condition. 

The ‘‘ Principle of Relativity,’’ upon which Sir Oliver Lodge 
dwelt, but which cannot be discussed here, practically denies the 
necessity of an ether, and asserts the impossibility of our being able 
to detect the motion of matter relative to the ether. VYhough the 
negative results obtained from the laborious experiments which 
Sir Oliver Lodge himself has made, in the hope of detecting such 
a motion, tend to support that view, he does not accept it. He 
agrees with the majority of eminent physicists that the ether is a 
necessary postulate of science, and quotes what Sir J. J. Thomson, 
one of the highest authorities, has said :-— 


““The Ether is not a fantastic creation of the speculative 
philosopher ; it is as essential to us as the air we breathe. The 
study of this all-pervading substance is perhaps the most fascinating 
and important duty of the physicist.’’ 


What, indeed, can be more fascinating than the study of this 
incomprehensible ether, with its perfect properties and its infinite 
extent! Permeating all things, it links into an organic whole the 
atoms of matter and the stars of heaven, and forms “ by far the 
““ largest and most fundamental ingredient in the material cosmos.”’ 
But no exaltation of our senses renders it perceptible, and though it 
belongs to the material universe it is certainly very different from 
ordinary matter. How it can act upon, or be acted upon, by gross 
matter, we have no conception. It would, as Sir Oliver remarks, 
be rash to deny “‘ that it may have mental and spiritual functions to 
““ subserve in some other order of existence’; it may, indeed, be 
the vehicle of life in the unseen universe—as tangible matter is in 
this. The process of evolution may have gone on for vast ages in 
this ether as on earth, with what results in such a plastic and perfect 
medium no one can possibly imagine. If there be larger aspects 
of space than we know of in our three-dimensional visible universe, 
the ether would seem to belong to a fourth dimension, incognisable 
therefore to us and hyper-physical. 

Now the ether is essential to the doctrine of continuity. We 
cannot imagine the exertion of mechanical force across empty 
space; ‘‘ action at a distance’’ is inconceivable, however minute 
the distance may be. The ether, then, cannot be corpuscular or 
discontinuous, as it is ultimately the means by which all force is 
transmitted. These considerations led Sir Oliver Lodge to the 
latter part of his address. 
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‘‘ It is my function,’’ he said, ‘‘ to remind you and myself that 
our studies do not exhaust the Universe, and that if we dogmatise 
in a negative direction, and say that we can reduce everything to 
physics and chemistry, we gibbet ourselves as ludicrously narrow 
pedants, and are falling far short of the richness and fulness of our 
human birthright.’’* 


Such a statement coming from the Presidential chair of the 
British Association, which by the general public is regarded as the 
accredited and chief organ of orthodox science, is very opportune, 
and affords a useful corrective to the impression left on the public 
mind by the address of his immediate predecessor. It is true that 
Sir E. Schafer, in his address at Dundee, clearly pointed out that his 
remarks on the origin and nature of life ‘‘ must not be taken to 
‘‘ apply to the conception to which the word soul is attached,” but 
he stated ‘‘ the problems of life are essentially problems of matter,”’ 
and anticipated the production of living from non-living matter. 

If Dr. Schafer had said that chemical and physical laws operate 
in all the material processes of life, there would have been no 
misapprehension. For biologists have shown that the laws which 
govern non-living matter also govern living matter. But wherever 
life is manifested, there is, in addition, an incalculable element 
introduced, which transcends any conceivable application of the 
laws of chemistry and physics. Even if life could be generated 
de novo from non-living matter by purely chemical and physical 
processes, it would not account for a Shakespeare or a Milton, nor 
afford an explanation of the most rudimentary acts of volition and 
consciousness. 

The prevalent school of biologists mostly regard consciousness 
as an epi-phenomenon, the product of a particular collocation of 
highly organised matter in the brain, a product which vanishes in 
every individual when that collocation is destroyed. Consciousness 
is thus to them like the epiphyte, which draws its nourishment 


*To this I may add the following words of that brilliant and learned physicist 
—alas! too early removed from our midst—the late Professor George Fitzgeraid, 
F.T.C.D., F.R.S., &c. After reading in proof a little paper of mine on “Science 
and Religion,’’ he wrote to me :— 


“Tt is of course difficult for us to see why the final result might not 
have been created at once, instead of through such an interminable time of 
suffering as the world goes through. However, I am not one of those curious 
beings like Mill, who thought he could make a universe much better than the 
one we live in, for I know that I am so absurdly ignorant and short-sighted, 
I cannot even see through a few thousand moves at chess; and am utterly 
puzzled by such an obviously infinitely simpler question as the constitution 
of the ether, infinitely simpler I mean than the possible methods of producing 
a virtuous being.” 


After referring to the dogmatic assertions of certain biologists, he went on :— 


““ Self-sufficient fools, I call them; they impose their judgments of what 
ought to be on nature instead of trying to learn and understand what is, and 
to learn wisdom from it. They are just like the Aristotelians in Galileo’s. 
day, who said heavier things ough? to fall quicker than light ones, and so 
shut their eyes and ears to the truth.’’ ; 
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from the plant upon which it grows, and perishes when its support 
dies. To most biologists ‘‘ souls have gone out of fashion,’’ as the 
late Professor W. James remarked; to such, of course, the con- 
ception of a soul, which may survive the material body, is an otiose 
idea, and, like the use of bad grammar, marks with inferiority those 
who employ it. 

This materialistic view of the wonder and mystery of life is, 
however, rarely held by those biologists who have made a study of 
philosophy. The masterly work on ‘‘ Body and Mind”? by that 
distinguished physiologist and psychologist, Dr. W. McDougall, 
ought to be carefully read by all students of nature. Dr. 
McDougall, after a searching and dispassionate examination of 
various theories to account for human life and thought, arrives at 
the conclusion that the soul in man is a necessary postulate; in 
other words, he adopts a spiritualistic, as opposed to a materialistic, 
philosophy. 

This is precisely the conclusion to which Sir Oliver Lodge has 
been led by a wholly different path. To explain the psychical in 
terms of physics and chemistry, he showed, was simply impossible: 
and he gave an amusing illustration of how the varied activities in 
this world would appear to, and be explained by, an observer from 
another world versed in physics and chemistry, but to whom the 
existence of man was unknown and undiscoverable. Such an 
observer would plausibly and confidently explain the growth of, 
say, the Forth Bridge or the Nile dam by purely physico-chemical 
processes. If told that these structures were designed by an 
engineer at a distance, he would scout the idea as preposterous, for 
the engineer is not there, and plainly cannot act where he is not. 

Passing next to the continuity of life, from life on earth to life 
in the Unseen, Sir Oliver Lodge said :— 


‘“ Science might not be able to reveal human destiny, but it 
certainly should not obscure it. . . . I am one of those,’’ he added, 
‘‘ who think the methods of science can be applied to the Psychic 
region. Allow us, anyhow, to make the attempt. Let those who 
prefer the materialistic hypothesis by all means develop their thesis 
as far as they can, but let us also try what we can do in the Psychical 
region, and see which wins.”’ 


He then had the rare intellectual courage to state the following 
conclusion, to which he had been driven after thirty years 
experience of psychical research; although he started with the 
usual hostile prejudice against the subject :— 


‘“ Tn justice to myself and my co-workers J must risk annoying my 
present hearers, not only by leaving on record our conviction that 
occurrences now regarded as occult can be examined and reduced to 
order by the methods of science carefully and persistently applied, 
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but by going further and saying, with the utmost brevity, that 
already the facts so examined have convinced me that memory and 
affection are not limited to that association with matter by which 
alone they can manifest themselves here and now, and that per- 
sonality persists beyond bodily death. The evidence to my mind 
goes to prove that discarnate intelligence, under certain conditions, 
may interact with us on the material side, thus indirectly coming 
within our scientific ken ; and that gradually we may hope to attain 
some understanding of the nature of a larger, perhaps etherial, 
existence, and of the conditions regulating intercourse across the 
chasm.”’ 


The whirligig of time, indeed, brings its revenges. Thirty-seven 
years ago the present writer ventured to read a paper before the 
British Association at Glasgow, entitled ‘On some phenomena 
““connected with abnormal conditions of mind.’’ A series of 
carefully conducted experiments had led the writer to the conviction 
that with certain individuals, and under certain circumstances, a 
direct action of one mind upon another could occur without the 
intervention of any sense impressions. The paper inter alia related 
these and ended with a plea for the appointment of a scientific com- 
mittee to examine whether the evidence adduced was real or illusory. 
This was scouted as preposterous, and the paper was stigmatised as 
*“ the recrudescence of superstition.’’* Now we find the foremost 
representative of official science, speaking ex cathedra from the 
presidential chair of the British Association, avowing his belief, 
not only in the value of psychical research, but stating further that 
the prolonged study of the cumulative evidence so obtained, goes 
to prove the survival of human personality after the shock of 
death. 

This pronouncement will, of course, excite wide criticism and 
discussion; if it be instructive criticism the discussion will be 
useful, but it is to be feared that many ‘“‘ fools will rush in where 
“angels fear to tread.” Would that all scientific men were as 
open-minded and fearless as Sir Oliver Lodge. More than thirty 
years ago, before he had joined the ranks of psychical researchers, 
I discussed the question of thought-transference with him, and 
gave him some of the evidence which had convinced me of its 
existence. After listening patiently, he said ‘‘I don’t believe it; 
*‘ the thing is impossible.”’ I said it did not contradict any known 
laws, and was only a question of adequate and unimpeachable 
evidence, which perhaps he had not studied. He was silent, but 
after a long interval said, ‘‘ You are perfectly right, I know nothing 


*It was the refusal of scientific societies to publish further evidence on behalf 
of thought-transference, or telepathy as it is now widely known, that led the 
author, with the aid of a few friends, to found the Society of Psychical Research 
in January, 1882; since then, twenty-six bulky volumes of its Proceedings, and 
twelve volumes of its Journal have been issued. 
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“of the matter, but will look into it.’’ And this he did, obtaining 
in Liverpool valuable confirmatory evidence of the fact of 
telepathy, and throwing himself with characteristic energy and 
insight into the work of the Society for Psychical Research. 

The scientific scepticism which confronts inquirers in new fields 
of thought is a necessary and wholesome opposition, as it tends to 
suppress hasty and ill-considered departures into what may prove 
treacherous regions. At the same time, we need to be aware that 
the inertia of our settled beliefs makes a dislocation of any one of 
them a troublesome and painful effort, and too often leads to a 
mental laziness which gladly pooh-poohs any evidence requiring 
time and patience to obtain. Moreover, as Goethe said to 
Eckermann :— 

** What has been laid down and learnt in the schools is regarded 
as property. Comes now one with something new, opposed to, 
or even threatening quite to subvert the Credo which we have for 
years repeated after others, and again handed on to others: 
passions are excited against him and all means are employed to 
suppress him. He is resisted in any way possible; by pretending 
not to hear, not to understand, by speaking of the thing con- 
temptuously, as not at alf worth the trouble even to look at and 

‘inquire into, and so a new truth may be kept long waiting till 
it has made a path for itself.’’ 


Exception might be taken to the dilemma put by Sir Oliver: 
“Either we are immortal beings or we are not,’’ as “‘ immortal ”’ 
usually denotes imperishable, but the etymological meaning was 
_ probably intended by Sir Oliver. It does not follow that 
life beyond the grave confers immortality, and obviously no 
conceivable experimental evidence can demonstrate this fact. All 
that psychical research can possibly hope to prove is (1) that life 
and consciousness can exist without a material body and brain such 
as we have here; and (2) that the communicating intelligence is the 
survival in the Unseen of an individual who once lived on earth. 
Evidence that has been growing in abundance and quality during 
recent years justifies, in my opinion, belief in the first statement. 
The proof of the identity of that intelligence with a deceased person 
is a very different and far more difficult matter, so that many who 
accept the former hesitate to accept the latter statement. 

It may well be that human personality as we know it here, 
conditioned in time and space, does not survive. For human 
personality as we know it, and as an object of consciousness 
represented by the succession of different states in time, is not, as 
Kant pointed out— 

‘* the real proper self, as it exists in itself—not the transcendental 


subject, but only a phenomenon, which is presented to the sensi- 
bility of this, to it, unknown being,”’ i.e., to our true self. 
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The fact of telepathy, argues an able writer, Mr. F. C. Constable, 
in his work on Personality and Telepathy, is evidence that our 
human personality “‘ is merely a partial and mediate manifestation 
‘‘in a world of time and space of a transcendental self not thus 
‘‘conditioned.’’ In any case we can form no conception of the 
state of life in the Unseen based upon our experiences on earth, 
nor do any of the communications which purport to come from dis- 
carnate beings give us any definite conception of that state.* 

Putting aside these considerations, the proof of the identity of 
an unknown individual is very difficult, even under cross- 
examination on earth, as shown in the Tichborne case. Dr. 
Hyslop, the indefatigable leader of psychical research in the 
United States, has made a series of interesting experiments to 
ascertain how the identity of a distant unseen person can be 
established to the satisfaction of a friend who was ignorant of the 
name of the person. Telegraphic communication was established 
between A and B, the latter having no idea who A was, whilst 
A knew that his friend B was at the other end of the line, but was 
not allowed to give his name to B. It was found, as the result of 
many experiments with different pairs of individuals, that in every 
case it was a series of trivial incidents, common to the past life 
of A and B that enabled B to discover the identity of A. This 
experiment (which might well be repeated as a game over a short 
telephone line, using an intermediary to prevent voice recognition), 
helps to remove the common objection as to the trivial and absurd 
communications which form the staple of so-called spiritualistic 
communications. The passionate desire to know if the unseen 
intelligence is really the deceased friend he professes to be, is sure 
to lead to a recital of commonplace and apparently foolish incidents. 
Shreds and patches of information are given, some true, some false, 
which perplex and irritate outsiders who study the evidence. The 
intrusion of the intelligence of the subconscious self of the psychic 
into the messages he attempts to convey is another well-recognised 
but annoying feature. Nor have we any conception of the 
difficulties which may attend the transmission of messages from the 
unseen operator, if such indeed he be. 

Another frequent objection to the evidence afforded by psychical 
research, whether as regards telepathy or survival, is expressed by 
the writer of a thoughtful and appreciative leading article on Sir 
Oliver Lodge’s address in the Manchester Guardian, one of the 
ablest and best of our provincial papers :— 


* Swedenborg claimed to have had intromission to the spiritual world, and his 
statements of the life and activities therein, throughout all his voluminous writings, 
are so consistent and apparently veridical, that they deserve respectful consideration. 
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‘““ The curious part of this evidence is that while it is evidently 
satisfactory to those who have it at first hand, it carries no con- 
viction to a second individual on a first transmission, at least among 
educated people.’’ 


This is not altogether true, for many who have patiently studied 
the voluminous evidence, now accessible in the Proceedings of 
the Society for Psychical Research and elsewhere, have been con- 
vinced, though they have never obtained first-hand evidence. But 
the objection remains, nevertheless, and it is worth inquiring why 
it exists. The reason probably is that our personal knowledge of one 
another here on earth is derived from our perceptions, which require 
no exercise of thought or reason to demonstrate their existence. 
They are to us certainties arising from our sensations, from the 
immediacy of feeling. Nor can we communicate this conviction of 
their existence to others; for our feelings are incommunicable, and 
only feebly expressed in thought and speech. We may know 
about a friend whom we have never seen, but we do not know him 
till we are brought into immediate communion with him.* Thus 
it is that those who have been convinced by first-hand evidence of 
psychical phenomena find it difficult or impossible to convey their 
conviction to others. 

Finally, the oft-repeated question of why some special person, 
psychic, medium or automatist, is necessary to be the intermediary 
in psychical research, finds an analogy in the fact that in the 
inorganic world an intermediate body, such as a photographic 
plate or a fluorescent screen, is always necessary to translate the 
unseen into the seen. And as regards psychical phenomena, it is 
reasonable to suppose that certain persons possess a subconscious 
life more accessible to psychic influences than others. As the late 
Professor William James has said :-— 


‘* Just as our primary wide-awake consciousness throws open our 
senses to the touch of things material, so it is logically conceivable 
that if there be higher spiritual agencies that considerably touch us, 
the psychological conditions of their doing so might be our pos- 
session of a subconscious region which alone could yield access to 
them. The hubbub of the waking life might close a door which in 
the dreamy subliminal might remain ajar or open.’’ 


Theologians are so much fettered by authority that it is not 
surprising so many of them have denounced psychical research. 
They should, however, remember what the learned Rev. Dr. 
Glanville says in the dedication to his Saducismus Triumphatus :— 


* In like manner the knowledge of God, possessed by the saints in all ages, is 
very different from the knowledge about God, for the former is intuitive and 
incommunicable, and suggests the existence within us all of higher sensory 
faculties belonging to our transcendental self. 
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‘‘ These things relate to our biggest interests; if established they 
“secure some of the outworks of religion, and regain a parcel of 
‘ground which bold infidelity hath invaded.’’ Only, however, 
the outworks, for psychical research, like all other scientific inquiry, 
deals with the external, though it be in a region as yet unrecognised 
by orthodox science as a whole. ‘‘ The methods of science,’’ as 
Sir Oliver Lodge said, striking a high note of sincere conviction at 
the conclusion of his address, ‘‘ are not the only way, though they 
‘‘ are our way of arriving attruth. . . . Weare deaf and blind 
‘‘to the immanent Grandeur around us, unless we have insight 
‘“enough to appreciate the Whole, and to recognise in the woven 
‘“ fabric of existence, flowing steadily from the loom in an infinite 
‘“ progress towards perfection, the ever-growing garment of a 
‘“ transcendent God.”’ 

The noble words in which that great philosopher, Sir John 
Herschel, tells us what is the true spirit of science may well be 
turned into a command and written over the door of every 
laboratory as a motto for all seekers after truth: ‘‘ Cherish as a 
‘‘ vital principle an unbounded spirit of enquiry and ardency of 
‘““expectation, unfetter the mind from prejudices of every kind, 
‘“leave it open and free to every impression of a higher nature 
‘‘ which it is susceptible of receiving—guarding only against self- 
‘“deception by a habit of strict investigation—encourage rather 
‘“than suppress everything that can offer the prospect of a hope 
‘“beyond the present obscure and unsatisfactory state. The 
““character of the true philosopher is to hope all things not 
‘‘impossible and to believe all things not unreasonable. 
‘““Humility of pretension no less than confidence of hope is what 
“best becomes his character.’’* 


W. F. BarreTr. 


* Discourse on Natural Philosophy, p. 8. 


THE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE. 


HE Indian Civil Service is popularly regarded as a good 
Opening, an immediate provision, an honourable profession, 
in which a man’s early manhood may be spent, and from which he 
may hope to retire with a competence soon after the attainment of 
his maturity, or, at any rate, when there is yet left the prospect of 
many years of that maturity and subsequent old age to be passed 
in his native country. This, I think, is the popular conception of 
the career of an Indian Civilian. There is, of course, another side 
to the picture. Long exile in a hot and enervating climate, family 
dissolution, domestic anxieties which bring with them the laceration 
of every domestic feeling, and at the close of an active career the 
waste of matured experience in an idle and objectless existence. 
This, I am afraid, is the point of view that often presents itself to 
the Indian Civilian in harness, and is only banished from his mind 
by the noteworthy devotion to work which is the characteristic of 
the Service. But it is not from either of these standpoints, or 
indeed from any point of view of India as a career for ‘* our boys,”’ 
that I sit down to address myself to the subject of the Indian Civil 
Service. 

That Service has a great and unequalled record. I should be the 
last man to depreciate the administrative qualities of my own 
countrymen. In the words of the late Lord Lytton, I may say that 
‘*T speak of what I know by my own experience and have seen 
‘ with my own eyes. No body of men ever conferred more splendid 
‘‘ benefits upon any community.’’ Fora hundred years my forebears 
and I were members of the Indian Civil Service, and have been 
identified in every form and phase of the Government under the 
Honourable East India Company and the Crown. I was privileged 
in my youth to know and come under the influence of civilians 
who lived before the days of Haileybury and won their spurs under 
the Marquis of Wellesley. The thirty-five years of my own service 
overlapped that of men who came out in the time of Bentinck. I 
am, as it were, a sort of link between Haileybury and Competition, 
and claim to be in close touch with the civilians of to-day. I havea 
son now in the Service. If ever anyone was saturated with the 
traditions of the Service, it is I. It is not likely, therefore, that I 
should labour under any prejudice against it. On the contrary, 
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whatever bias I may have is in its favour. I unfeignedly admire 
the great work of administration which the Service has wrought 
in India. That work speaks for itself; it needs no praise from me, 
and I only venture to say all this because I have been, and no 
doubt shall again be, charged with prejudice. 

The Indian Civil Service was organised with consummate skill 
by our early administrators. An appointment therein implies a 
position of trust, the exercise of power and responsibility, and a 
capacity for good or evil altogether beyond the range of ordinary 
mortals in modern life. The arrangement of districts with a 
population of from one to three million inhabitants, and of an area 
of from two thousand to ten thousand square miles, over which a 
single officer presides—in whom all authority is centralised; by 
whom the working of all departments is controlled and brought to 
a common action; to whom the civil surgeon and principal 
sanitary officer, the district superintendent of police, the engineer, 
and a large staff of assistants and deputies exercising magisterial, 
executive, and revenue functions are all carefully subordinated with 
almost martial precision; who is himself the hand and eye of 
Government; upon whose resource, efficiency, and presence of mind 
may often depend the happiness of multitudes of human beings— 
this is, indeed, a vigorous and stimulating administrative con- 
ception, and a monument to the organising ability of those who 
devised it. No wonder that the members of the Service are devoted 
to their work, and that even humdrum youths are found to develop 
under such an inspiration into active and self-reliant officers. 

Here is a glowing and attractive vision. What have we in these 
dry-as-dust days and in our commonplace experience to offer in 
comparison with a career which affords opportunities such as these ? 

And yet there is a reverse to this shield of gold. After all the 
Civil Service, semi-sacrosanct as it may be, was made for India, 
and not India for the Civil Service. Is it not an obvious reflection 
that such a form of administration as I have described is adapted 
only to autocratic rule? It is admirably suited to a government by 
foreigners who from the nature of the case must incline to the 
exercise of authority on autocratic lines. It has been tested by a 
long period of success in India itself. It is a model which has been 
deservedly copied in the Soudan and other Crown Colonies and 
Dependencies, which approximate in their conditions to those which 
prevailed in India when the constitution of the Indian Civil Service 
was devised. But when those conditions no longer apply, what 
then? And who is there who will be found to come forward and 
affirm that those conditions are still the same? Look at India as 
it was in the time of Tippoo Sultan and Cornwallis, when the service 
was organised, and look around now at the New India which we 
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have ourselves created by the spread of Western education and 
ideas. It was a saying of Sir John Strachey that the India of to-day 
is no more like the India of Lord Ellenborough than the England 
of to-day is like the England of Queen Anne. And yet when all 
else is changing and has changed, the constitution of the Indian 
Civil Service remains unaltered, and the young civilian of the 
twentieth century is sent out to India to discharge precisely the same 
functions and to occupy the same offices as were filled by his 
predecessors more than a hundred years ago. The unchanging East 
is a proverb, while the unalterable privileges of the Civil Service 
are a curious comment on the phenomena of progress, which in all 
other respects are the most striking feature of British rule. If we 
regard the position dispassionately, we cannot but see that the 
constitution of the Service is inherently inapplicable to its present 
environment of popular representation and a growing sense of 
nationality, and that it is obviously inconsistent with any scheme 
for the realisation of self-government which the Government of 
Lord Hardinge has lately declared to be ‘‘ the only solution for 
““ satisfying the just demands of Indians for a larger share in the 
““ government of the country.”’ 

It is not surprising that the necessity of change should invariably 
be resisted by the members of the Service. The old constitution 
has long shown symptoms of decay, and I can remember desperate 
attempts to galvanise it into fresh life—especially by the ablest of 
our recent administrators, Sir George Campbell, Sir John Strachey, 
and Sir Charles Elliott. They failed, of course, as everyone must 
fail who tries to withstand the advancing tide. But the lessons from 
this experience were never learnt, and the members of the Indian 
Civil Service are no wiser than those of any other exclusive and 
privileged body. They are disposed to resent inroads on their own 
prerogative just as much, for instance, as is the House of Lords. 
They are possessed of a glorious esprit de corps, and it would be 
strange indeed if they were animated by any desire to reform them- 
selves. ‘‘ If there are castes in India,’’ writes M. Dautremer, the 
latest of the French commentators on our government in the East, 
‘* there are castes also among the Englishmen in India. There ts 
“no society, not even in feudal Germany, which is stricter on the 
‘‘ principle of these divisions. Above, quite away at the top, you 
‘‘ have the particular caste, the Heaven-born, as they are called by 
‘those who are not so born. This is entirely made up of the all- 
‘ powerful personages who belong to the Indian Civil Service. This 
‘is the acme of sacrosanctity.’’ It is pleasant sometimes to see 
ourselves as others see us, and it still tickles my fancy to recall how 
often I have been addressed as Heaven-born. I do not wonder 
that the members of the Service are disinclined to renounce 
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privileges which it happens are guaranteed to them by an Act of 
Parliament, and that like many a royalty and noble lord they are 
proud of the peculiarity of their blood and birth. 

The policy of the Home Government, it must be added, does not 
discourage their pretensions. A Royal Commission is now sitting 
‘* to examine and report on the following matters in connection with 
‘the Indian Civil Service and other Civil Services, Imperial and 
‘* Provincial. (1) The methods of recruitment and the systems of 
‘training and probation. (2) The conditions of service, salary, 
‘‘leave, and pension. (3) Such limitations as still exist in the 
‘“employment of non-Europeans and the working of the existing 
‘“ system of division of services into Imperial and Provincial; and 
‘* generally to consider the requirements of the Public Service, and 
‘“to recommend such changes as may seem expedient.’’ The terms 
of this reference have always seemed to me to be most unsatisfactory 
unless, perhaps, there may be a gleam of hope in the last clause. 
The object of the Secretary of State appears to have been to obtain 
suggestions which shail exalt and strengthen the existing constitu- 
tion of the Service, and, if possible, rivet it for all time as the form 
and basis of Indian administration. But what is wanted now is no 
scheme for bolstering up the decaying fabric of a Service adapted 
only to obsolete conditions which have passed away and never can 
return. Nor have the proceedings of the Commission done much 
to promote the expectation that any real good will result from its 
deliberations. The witnesses in London have given little more 
than a réchauffé of the opinions collected about thirty years ago, 
after which it was decided to raise the age of candidates for 
admission into the Service. Probably none of the Commissioners 
have ever seen the minute of Lord Ripon which virtually settled 
that question. And the evidence so far recorded in India is sorry 
reading. It has tended, unfortunately, to excite racial feeling, the 
English witnesses, mostly official, belittling Indian claims and 
qualifications, and the Indian witnesses wasting time in their 
advocacy of simultaneous examinations. This agitation for 
simultaneous examinations and increased facilities for the admission 
of Indians into the Service is worse than useless unless it is their 
desire to stereotype an autocratic form of administration among 
themselves. To pass successfully into the Civil Service is no doubt 
an honourable ambition and a personal triumph for the selected 
candidate, but to a patriotic Indian an Indian Civilian can never be 
anything but an Indian Jost. There have been exceptions, of course, 
but as a general statement this needs no qualification. On the other 
hand, the Service representations to the Commission betray the 
Indian Civil Service in its most unfavourable light, as they are but 
a scramble for higher emoluments and allowances, and improved 
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conditions of pension. There is no trace among the witnesses of 
any nationality or class—unless I except the written statement of 
Professor A. W. Ward, of the Canning College, Lucknow, which 
appears to me to be worth the whole of the rest of the evidence put 
together—of any recognition that the time has come, not for 
attempting to revitalise a Service which has done its work, but for 
a reconstruction of the great departments of the State, so that the 
result of this inquiry may find expression in a form of administra- 
tion more representative and less concentrated in individuals. Nor 
is there a sign that any member of the Commission has ever taken 
a wider view, or given a lead to a witness, which might have 
encouraged him in a deposition on broader lines. 

In justice to Professor Ward, I quote a few of the remarks in his 
written statement. He says :— 


‘* Our system of education in India has taught the young men of 
the country to look to the British Constitution as the highest level of 
good government. They have been taught to believe in the liberty 
of the subject and to detest all forms of autocratic government. 
Does the system of government in this country satisfy the people of 
India? Is it in conformity with the principles of government as 
accepted in England ?—those principles which we have instilled 
into the mind of the educated Indian? 

‘* The Indian Civil Service is a compact body of men all appointed 
under exceptional terms of tenure of appointment, free of any period 
of probation in this country, and highly disciplined and organised. 
Is it not likely that such a body will put its privileges, its emolu- 
ments, its prestige, and its power of domination before its duties 
and its sense of public service to this country? As a compact body 
it is strong, and disunion would be fatal to the continuance of this 
strength. Hence arises the belief I have so often heard expressed 
that no civilian will ‘ give away’ another civilian. However un- 
justly A. has acted, B. will not interfere.”’ 

‘“ The judicial service in India with the exception of a few High 
Courts is entirely under the control of the executive power, the 
civilians. All appointments, promotions, and transfers are made 
by the executive body, the Government. The position of a Sessions 
Judge is not one of complete independence. His promotion depends 
upon the executive power, which is constantly the prosecuting party 
in his Court. The reports of the Inspector-General of Police more 
than once have contained complaints against judges for not con- 
victing accused persons on the evidence tendered by the police.’’ 

‘* The complete separation of the executive and judicial services 
will go a long way towards removing the present disbelief in the 
good faith of government, and will render possible the removal of 
the district official, and the apotheosis and final disappearance of the 
Indian Civil Service.”’ 


These extracts are long, but I make no apology for reproducing 
them. They go to the root of the matter. Each paragraph is a 
text on which it would be a privilege to dilate before the Royal 
Commissioners; but I propose to confine my remaining remarks 
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to a consideration of the suggestion made for the reconstruction 
of the judicial service. This is a reform which is urged by a 
large volume of public opinion from every quarter of India, 
and, as it undoubtedly involves wider issues than appear to 
be raised on the face of it, uncompromising opposition to it 
is aroused among civilians. For it really is the keynote on 
which the whole question of the reorganisation of the Indian Civil 
Service depends. 

It is legitimately claimed as one of the triumphs of British rule 
in India that under its operation the old Oriental conception of 
personal government has been displaced by the realisation of an 
impersonal law. In no other direction has India been so completely 
disorientalised as in this. The idea of a reign of law is now firmly 
rooted in India (except among backward communities), and is the 
foundation of the agitation on the part of the Indian community to 
which I have referred. 

First and foremost there comes a torrent of popular protest 
against the union of judicial and executive functions in the same 
person. Under existing arrangements a District Magistrate is at 
One and the same time the head of the police and the head of the 
magistracy in his district; it is his duty to watch the police 
investigation of the more important cases, to read reports as they 
come in, to instruct investigating officers, and finally to decide 
whether a case should or should not be sent up for trial before 
himself or one of his subordinates. It is a maiter of common 
knowledge that subordinate magistrates whose position and pro- 
motion are dependent on the district magistrate cannot, in such 
circumstances discharge their duties with that degree of indepen- 
dence which ought to characterise a court of justice. Abundant 
evidence has been published to show that mischief has resulted. 

It may perhaps be allowed that the conditions of a former 
generation were such as to leave a balance of advantage under this 
system, whatever abuses may be inherent in it. However that may 
be, in the present day it is mere folly to put forward such an 
argument; nevertheless, it will be found that the whole body of the 
Civil Service is inflexibly opposed to any modification of the 
existing system. When once the sacred name of prestige has been 
sounded as a civilian war-cry by such a bureaucracy as we have in 
India, with vested interests clamouring for protection, it is no 
simple matter to solve any problem of reconstruction. No Viceroy 
has hitherto been strong enough to deal with this question. Even 
Lord Curzon failed, and his successors have made no serious 
attempt. Notwithstanding every possible pressure during the past 
twenty years, both from England and in India, nothing has been 
done to introduce reform, and nothing, I fear, will be done until 
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the hands of the Government are absolutely forced by public 
opinion, or unless the Royal Commission takes its courage in both 
hands and cuts the Gordian knot. 

The appointment of magistrates who have no concern whatever 
with executive work is the only remedy for another peculiar hard- 
ship to litigants. It is a practical grievance among persons whose 
misfortune takes them into Court that the magistrate who tries 
their case may, for all they know, fix the hearing of it in camp. 
Magistrates who are executive officers, and especially magistrates 
who are in executive charge of subdivisions, are required to spend 
a considerable portion of the year on tour. It may readily be 
imagined how parties are harassed by such an arrangement. Apart 
from personal inconvenience to themselves and their witnesses, 
they are put to the greatest difficulty in obtaining legal advice and 
assistance away from headquarters. 

There are many other points of view which I venture to hope 
that the Commissioners will be able to consider, though I do not 
think that they have anywhere been put in evidence before them. 
Take, for instance, the age at which members of the Civil Service 
are vested with magisterial powers beyond comparison greater than 
those exercised by corresponding functionaries under any civilised 
government. Whocan wonder that, being uncontrolled by public 
opinion and with little judicial experience, they are often led into 
errors and abuse of power? Their faults are, for the most part, 
the faults of youth. It is the system that is to blame. But it is a 
marked defect under our present Administration that Indian officers 
are also vested with magisterial powers at too early an age. 
Considerations of climate render it imperative that Englishmen 
should go to India while they are young, but there can be no excuse 
for the-appointment of Indians to be magistrates at an unripe age. 
Yet this is almost invariably done, and there is a rule that no Indian 
who is not already in Government service shall be eligible for the 
office of deputy magistrate if he is above the age of twenty-five 
years. In this respect it seems that we are blinded by the false 
analogy of the Civil Service, which is a body of foreigners, the 
defects of whose organisation should be corrected and not copied 
when officers who are not foreigners are concerned. There is no 
reason why over the greater part of India important judicial 
functions should continue to be discharged by persons of immature 
years, and it is a crying need in regard to the administration of 
justice (in all but backward tracts where a patriarchal system niust 
still prevail) that only those persons should be vested with judicial 
powers whose age,’ training, and experience afford a guarantee for 
the proper exercise of authority. 

No such guarantee can be found in the Civil Service. The 
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whole training of a civilian in India unfits him for judicial work. 
Patience and discrimination, respect for the forms of the law, rigid 
imperviousness to rumour and to outside report—these are some of 
the qualifications which are the essential attributes of the judicial 
office. There is no stage in the career of a civilian which affords 
him the opportunity for their acquisition. His whole training has 
been along executive lines. 

The Government of India is not blind to these considerations, 
which have been forced upon them from the time of Sumner Maine, 
but it has never dared to face them properly. The civilian element 
in its constitution is far too strong. It is content with mere 
tinkering measures, such as that which has been lately announced, 
offering money rewards to young civilians who are prepared to 
spend their furlough in eating dinners and reading in chambers. 
As though palliatives of this kind will produce any real effect! The 
Bar in India is daily becoming stronger than the Bench, and the 
ignorance of law and practice exhibited by junior civilians who are 
called on to preside over the judicial administration of a district— 
not to speak of the executive tendencies which are the inevitable 
accompaniment of their earlier training—has become a source of 
danger which will not be remedied by a year’s study in a London 
barrister’s chambers, or by passing the final examination at an 
Inn of Court. 

A prominent feature in a Parliamentary Return, which the 
Secretary of State has lately furnished, of ‘‘ death sentences passed 
‘“‘in India in 1911,’’ is the very large number of such sentences 
which higher authority deemed it necessary to modify or commute. 
No fewer than 319 persons who had been sentenced to death were 
saved from the gallows. There is no statutory obligation in India 
to sentence a murderer to death; but there were 779 convictions in 
the year in which a death sentence was passed, and in 40 per cent. 
of these cases it was held either by the High Court or by Govern- 
ment that capital punishment was not an appropriate penalty. Only 
one inference can be drawn from such figures, and that is that the 
tendency to inflict a death sentence is far too common among the 
Civilian Judges in India who are empowered to award it. There is 
always a tendency in India to inflict excessive punishment on 
offenders. At all times dangerous, this grows rapidly into a public 
scandal in the case of judges who are addicted to passing death 
sentences. It affords a cogent argument for substituting in their 
place persons who are better qualified to act as judges by reason of 
their active association with professional work as an essential 
preliminary to the discharge of judicial functions. 

The true solution of the problem is clear. It is not only in the 
complete separation of judicial and executive functions, but in the 
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exclusive recruitment of judicial officers from among trained 
lawyers. In this way only can the separation be really complete, 
and by no other process of selection is it possible to secure the 
proper discharge of judicial functions. But as there can be no 
independence on the part of the judicial service so long as 
magistrates and judges are dependent for promotion and transfer 
on the will of the executive government, so it ig another essential 
feature of the scheme that subordinate judicial officers of whatever 
grade should be placed under the control and orders of the High 
Court. The judicial administration of a district should be under 
the district and sessions judge, subject only to the authority of the 
High Court. To preside over the local courts there would be, as 
now, the Judge, Subordinate Judges, magistrates and munsiffs, as. 
they are called, for the disposal of civil cases. But appointments 
to all these offices would be made by the High Court, and the 
selection would be made from among advocates and pleaders, and 
other members of the legal profession. It is needless to add that 
very highly qualified material is available for the purpose. There 
are many experienced lawyers in India who would discharge the 
duties both of magistrate and judge far better than a civilian. And 
incidentally, of course, the number of Indian judicial officers 
would increase; a result which should be welcome in the interests 
of economy as well as efficiency. 

It is obvious that these changes could only be introduced 
gradually, and that their adoption must depend on the varying 
conditions of the country. There are parts of India which are still 
fitly administered on primitive lines. But the great provinces of 
Bengal, Madras and Bombay, not to speak of other provinces, do 
not mark time, and if we wish to rule over a contented people the 
sooner a beginning is made in them the better. The practical 
difficulties to be overcome are quite inconsiderable to a class of 
officials which may justly boast of administrative ability. If the 
will is there, the thing would soon be done. 

There is only one of these difficulties on which I need note. The 
proposed changes contemplate a reduction in the rate of recruitment 
for the Indian Civil Service, and it is to be regretted that the practice 
has been adhered to of recruiting for this service exclusively on 
actuarial principles without regard to changes of constitution which 
sooner or later are inevitable. Under this system a large phalanx of 
junior civilians remains, and must for some time remain, who have 
to be provided for in the higher judicial, as well as in executive 
posts, and they have statutory claims and rights which it is not 
possible to disregard. But in calculating for future recruitments, 
we should be prepared to exclude judicial appointments in rapidly 
increasing numbers from the cadre of the service. 
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It is nearly thirty years since I first ventured to say that 
‘*the Indian Civil Service as at present constituted is doomed.” 
But threatened institutions (like the House of Lords) live long, and 
my words were lightly regarded. A few years later I was, I think, 
the only witness before the Indian Public Service Commission of 
1888 who dared to formulate a scheme of reconstructive policy, and 
I was then brushed aside as a visionary. But much has happened 
since those days, and, if I was solitary and premature in my views 
then, I am now the mouthpiece of an agitation which daily swells 
in force and expression. Whatever the Royal Commission may do, 
and whatever a Civilian Government may say, sooner or later my 
words will be fulfilled. The Indian Civil Service is moribund and 
must pass away, after a prolonged period of magnificent work, to 
be replaced by a more popular system which will perpetuate its 
efficiency while avoiding its defects. 

When once the judicial branch of the service has been dealt 
with, the rest is comparatively easy. In its executive aspect it is 
inevitable that the Government should assume a form of adminis- 
tration less concentrated in individuals. The principles of 
administration for which we are indebted to Lord Ripon have 
already paved the way for this reform, and centralisation is giving 
place to local self-government. In the natural course of things, 
administrative officers will be chosen more and more from the 
permanent residents of the locality, and this, it may be observed, 
will obviate that habit of constant transfer and change which is the 
bane of the present system. The interests of the public service and 
of the community concerned will alike be served by the appointment 
of an indigenous agency on the spot to accomplish work for which 
we now import foreigners from Europe and Indians brought from 
every other part of India than that in which they are employed. 


HeEnrRY CoTTon. 


PRANCIS + LHOMPSON:. 


T the heart of every poet’s web of song there is a knot that 
must be untied, before its pattern can be unriddled. Or, 
as one hag said elsewhere, there is always some central room in 
a man’s house of Art which, if we can reach, will make all the 
dwelling stand round us in order and in harmony, and with a 
manifest purpose—or at least show us where the purpose fails 
if it be lacking. In the case of Francis Thompson that knot is not 
hard to find. It accosts us at the very outset in the facts attending 
the publication of his books. Soon after his recovery as a fugitive 
in the labyrinths of modern civilisation, he entered upon a great 
period of song. The dreams he had dreamed, when the hardest 
pang whereon he lay his mutinous head was indeed a Jacob’s 
stone, burst into flower of song when the arches of Covent Garden 
were exchanged for the peace of Storrington. The sight of his 
rescuer’s children, and the gorgeous pomp with which the sun 
went down evening by evening on his soundless way, on the one 
hand and the other, in the peace of innocence and the peace of 
majesty, swept the strings of his spirit, and melodies came, slowly 
at first, but swelling in volume as they increased in number. Yet 
it is not the first evocation of song that chiefly matters. Poetry 
attests its truth to life in that it is the continuing and maturing 
of purpose that gives it its greater significance. Francis 
Thompson’s first volume of Poems was published in 1893; and it 
was followed two years later by Sister Songs. Two years later 
saw the publication of New Poems; and with that, save for a 
spasmodic irruption of song, chiefly in poems penned for special 
occasions, and of diminishing value, his output ceased. When he 
was asked thereafter if he proposed subsequently to publish a 
further volume, he would answer that he had concluded all he had 
to say. So resolute a refusal to continue a song the inspiration 
of which had dried, fitted well with the mental discipline that 
became his philosophy. Some of his later poems, deriving a 
little from alien manners, show that it was wise also. Yet a 
decay so soon, succeeding to so sudden and splendid a flower, 
is not easy to understand; and, indeed, there are not a few poems 
in his last volume where it is plain that Francis Thompson himself 
was baffled by it. 
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So he could declare that :— 


‘* All joys draw inward to their icy urns, 
Tormented by constraining rime, - 
And there 
With undelight and throe prepare 
The bounteous efflux of the vernal time. 
Nor less beneath compulsive law 
Rebukéd draw 
The numbéd musics back upon my heart ”’ 


Though he bravely continued :— 


‘* Whose yet triumphant course | know, 
And prevalent pulses forth shall start 
Like cataracts that with thunderous hoofs 

charge the disbanding snow,”’ 


yet we know that the musics remained numb upon his heart, 
that the constraining rime, however caused, was not thereafter to 
be broken. There are facts in his life that would seem to indicate 
some of his personal habits as the cause of this. We know, drug- 
taker though he was, and increasingly so in his later years, that 
none of his poems (save Dream Tryst in his first volume) were 
written while he was under the influence of laudanum. Did we 
not know it, we might have inferred so much; for, from his own 
work, it is clear that Francis Thompson conceived more highly, 
more divinely, of poetry than to make it the sport of weightless 
fancies. He took its business greatly, as it should be taken. And 
his increasing addiction to the drug would seem to account for his 
failure of song, since it would bring repugnance as well as 
ineffectuality. But when one reaches so far back one reaches a 
place where many occasions melt into one. One reaches, in short, 
a place where a human impulse has not yet differentiated itself into 
tendencies for which words can be provided. The influence of 
the drug induced a carelessness (at its gentlest expression) of 
personal appearance that cut him away from human society. His 
very garrulity to the few whom he knew was a pathetic banner tn 
witness of that fact; and his gaiety in that company had, out of 
that company, to recoil upon himself. The distinguished poet 
who was the centre of that circle, who was also the recipient of 
the poems Love in Dian’s Lap, has herself declared that his 
presence there was a sufficient refutation of his reputed un- 
happiness. ‘‘ No soul,’’ says she, ‘‘ oppressed by sadness is busy, 
““as he was, with unnecessary words.’’ Unnecessary words, 
unfortunately, are too often the token of unhappiness; of a 
yearning for company that one’s own temperament frustrates. 
Bubbles on the face of the waters may be effervescence; they 
may also be a tragic symbol. And the results of this would echa 
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in his song, until it made the very habit of song difficult to main- 
tain. The poet who could so tragically say :— 
““ Life is a coquetry 
Of Death, which wearies me, 

Too sure ~ 

Of the amour ;”’ 
who could declare, ‘‘ For who says, ‘Lo how sweet!’ has first 
“said, “Lo how sad!’’’: has found the gesture of sorrow too 
native to his soul for its continued building of such song as he 
would desire. 

Yet the order may be inverted; and with equal justice. Even 
as his personal habits may have tended to constrict his song, so 
in the very song itself he may reveal the causes that, springing 
from the temperamental habit of his mind, led him back to the 
false solace of laudanum. In that case his song would unravel 
itself to us by revealing the heart of its builder and maker. For 
of all poets Francis Thompson seemed compelled to expound 
himself even while he assumed the exposition of other things. It 
was so in all that he did. When he was set to the task of praising 
Cecil Rhodes, he celebrated himself; and Rhodes only in the 
degree in which he was like himself. His famous prose essay on 
Shelley takes its value from the same cause. Strictly considered, 
it ig not criticism (to its considerable gain, it needs scarcely be 
said); nor is it exposition. Where, for example, he says that 
Shelley made the universe his box of toys, one scarcely needs 
to be reminded that this in no way describes the man who made 
his life a burning quest for reality; though it fitly denotes an 
important trait in Francis Thompson himself. So when he was 
asked to write a poem on Cardinal Manning, it was not To the 
Dead Cardinal of Westminster that he sang, but of his own 
tempest-driven spirit. 

““ Lies one I saw on earth ; 
One stricken from his birth 

With curse 

Of destinate verse.” 
The stanza form he chose finely !ends itself to the expression of 
his withering irony, that is yet not so wholly irony as it is also 
a tragic despair; but it is scarcely in such incisive forms that the 
great dead will be praised. 

Yet each instance given is illuminating; and they all lend each 
other their light. Shelley, for example, never made the universe 
his box of toys, because Shelley would never have called Beauty 
“the impitiable Dzmon,’’ would never have imagined himself 
stricken with curse of destinate verse. The whole of Shelley’s life 
was a quest he had to satisfy: Francis Thompson’s life, on the 
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other hand, was puzzled by an antinomy he always sought to 
resolve. In one form or another it is present in all his songs, 
giving it its peculiar plangency, and creating at once its strength 
and its weakness. In the high things of Love, before the face of 
Nature, and in all the commerce of men in the strange business 
of mortality, it is always assailing him. Man, for him, was 
‘A swinging wicket set 
Between 
The Unseen and Seen ;’’ 


and while the Seen was always haunting him with its appeal (as in 
his function as a poet it must needs have done), his body was 
not strong enough to possess it and to pass it through to the 
Unseen, of which it stood as a flaming symbol, a shining portal; 
so he turned aside from it, to enter otherwise to the Unseen, even 
while its appeal yet remained before his eye. 

In his first volume this is already evident. There, at the outset 
of the series Love in Dian’s Lap, he creates for his delight the 
visual satisfaction that he needs :— 


‘* As lovers, banished from their lady’s face, 
And hopeless of her grace, 
Fashion a ghostly sweetness in its place, 
Fondly adore 
Some stealth-won cast attire she wore, 
A kerchief, or a glove: 
And at the lover’s beck 
Into the glove there fleets the hand, 
Or at impetuous command 
Up from the kerchief floats the virgin neck—”’ 


So he finds his thoughts tending Before Her Portrait in Youth. 
Yet he concludes by crying his 


** Curse on the brutish jargon we inherit, 
Strong kut to damn, not memorise a spirit! 
A cheek, a lip, a limb, a bosom, they 
Move with light ease in speech of working-day ; 
And women we do use to praise even so.’’ 


Thus to the 
*“ Chaste and intelligential love 
Whose form is as a grove 
Hushed with the cooing of an unseen dove,”’ 


he enters: he bursts the gates, he says, in order to go to the 
temple (though, to be accurate, he does not enter by the gates at 
all), for 
‘* How praise the woman, who but know the spirit ? 
How praise the colour of her eyes, uncaught 
While they were coloured with her varying thought ? 
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From the point of view of the answer to Life’s riddle Poetry, 
at its highest, purports to give, it is evident that he has not 
resolved his antinomy; he has turned aside from it. The simple 
fact that high occupation with high things may mould and beautify 
the physical appearance, is itself sufficient to show that the Seen 
may symbolise the Unseen, and is therefore not lightly to be 
turned away from because of the “ brutish jargon ’’ inherited from 
a merely licentious muse. In turning to the things of the spirit, 
Francis Thompson ranked himself as of the higher order of poets; 
and in the very glowing imagery in which he cast his conception, 
derived as it was from visible tokens of beauty, he found a better 
resolution than in the explicit idea which it contained. But it is 
evident that the idea itself, over-intellectual as it needs must be 
under the circumstances, was ordered for him, partly by the tragic 
disposition of his life, and partly by that which grew out of it, 
his unfamiliarity with the commerce of mankind. It was owing io 
this that, needing the support of the Seen, needing, that is to say, 
its own proper, however inadequate, symbol, it was under the 
necessity of creating its own symbols. It reared itself on, it knit 
itself together by, a tissue of intellectual conceits that, in that 
attenuated air, that remote and not altogether real place, became 
frigid and deliberate—as in the closing paragraph of Her Portrait. 
It is but a scholiast’s labour, and profitless enough, to say whether 
or no these conceits have a literary derivation dating from the 
seventeenth century. It is true that Francis Thompson knew that 
literature well. It is also true that like subjects suggest like 
manners. But it is more to the point to see how he faced his 
own poetic problem, however he may or may not have remembered 
the speech of others. 

Face to face with earth, or the visible glory of the heavens, his 
problem is the same, though it takes another shape. When one 
recalls how much Nature meant to him during the days at 
Storrington, how she calmed and cleansed him there, and how his 
Ode to the Setting Sun, his Corymbus for Autumn, and indeed 
most of his poems at that time, were steeped in that report, it is 
not easy to imagine the change of mind that must have occurred 
when he penned the following lines :— 


‘‘ Lo, here stand I and Nature, gaze to gaze, 
And I the greater. Couch thou at my feet, 
Barren of heart and beautiful of ways, 
Strong to weak purpose, fair and brute-brained beast. 
I am not of thy fools 
Who goddess thee with impious flatteries sweet, 
Stolen from little Schools 
Which cheeped when that great mouth of Rydal ceased.’’ 
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It is interesting to note that throughout this poem, ‘‘ Of Nature: 
‘‘Taud and Plaint,’’ the decline of fervour means the banishment 
of inspiration; it points the way to the silence about to ensue. In 
the first of the poems in which he won to the larger spaces of his 
song, in the Ode to the Setting Sun, the fervour is such that it 
overburdens his utterance with its excitements; and it is here, 
noteworthily, that he cries, even with the sacerdotal emblem beside 
him :— 
‘“ Yet in this field where the Cross planted reigns, 
I know not what strange passion bows my head 


To thee, whose great command upon my veins 
Proves thee a god for me not dead, not dead!”’ 


It was because this proof was so strong that he could tremble to the 
excitement of :— 


‘If with exultant tread 
Thou foot the Eastern Sea, 
Or, like a golden bee, 
Sting the West to angry red, 
Thou dost image, thou dost follow 
That King-maker of Creation, 
Who, ere Hellas hailed Apollo, 
Gave thee, angel-god, thy station ; 
Thou art of Him a type memorial.’’ 


Sitting at the feet of doctrinaires he forgot, in the end, that the 
Christ-word did not dismiss Paganism: it included it—that the 
Christ-word was not a denial but an affirmation. But in the mean- 
time, the challenge of opposing laws was being called in his own 
mind. By the act of his will he had to put himself into relation 
with Reality: he had to make his choice, or wisely to guide the 
making of it: and in his song the issue reveals itself, at first by 
implication, but, in the end, explicitly. There can be but two ways 
in which this will may put itself into action: either by a greater or 
lesser degree of violence, or by the peaceful resolution that the 
“great mouth of Rydal’’ sang. Neither was a monopoly of 
wisdom; for wisdom lies in a man’s truth to the laws and reports 
of his own soul, not in his accepted obedience to the code. In 
Wordsworth’s case (since Francis Thompson has himself cited 
Wordsworth) it is worthy of note that in the resolution he found 
he saw everywhere, in imperative brightness, ‘‘ the light that never 
““ was on sea or land,’’ while yet never losing sight of the more 
familiar aspect of earth, or of man when faithful to earth. The 
value of the latter arose, indeed, by reason of the intense reality of 
the former, of which they were a partial appearance and a symbol. 
And with Francis Thompson the shining symbols of things seen 
cried loudly through his senses to his spirit. No one who has 
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read Sister Songs can fail to note, even to bewilderment, how the 
trailing metaphors, drawn from the images of things seen, shift 
and pass and change over the face of the poem in token of the 
ineluctable things they imprison and typify. The very violence 
of some of the metaphors betokens the violence of the soul-thrift of 
the poet; the very vagrancy of some of them displays the pleasure 
of the writer, who rested, amid painful things, to make the universe 
his box of toys. 

Some discipline had to come: whether it was the discipline of 
order, leading to solution, or the discipline of renunciation, leading 
to some form of asceticism. The glory and miracle of the seen 
world, momentarily displaying the invisible universe as it comes 
into sight and passes out of sight, in flux and reflux (like a globe 
whirling in darkness on only one tangent of which falls a bar of 
light), could not exclude his attention, however much it might 
excite him. The mind must pass on to its higher business, or 
rebate its achievement; and the first should hold promise of the 
last. Butas Francis Thompson sang out his spiritual progress and 
discovery, it is plain to see that he begins to take the way of 
renunciation and not of solution. In the man himself this would 
make an interesting psychological study. There is no doubt that 
doctrinaire theology (embodying, in the first instance, the progress 
of other, and probably wholly alien, minds) was largely responsible 
for this. It housed him from the visible beauty that assailed and 
excited him, and which he could not in his body sustain, till in 
the agony of desire and denial cry after cry of pain was wrung 
from him. 

Each of his songs began now to echo to this cry of pain; and 
with each quivering of the heart of flesh his estate grew worse. 
Moreover, having taken the way of renunciation, it followed that 
each poem was a new submission to this pain. So he declares, as 
he calls to witness the ‘‘ goddess Pain ’’ :— 


‘* Yea, thou pale Ashtaroth who rul’st my life,. 
Of all my offspring thou hast had the whole. 
One after one they passed at thy desire 
To sacrificial sword, or sacrificial fire.”’ 


To the lady of Love in Dian’s Lap, he had sung :— 


‘“Teach how the crucifix may be 
Carven from the laurel tree ;’’ 


But now the mistress of his vision decrees a more poignant way :— 


‘“* Learn to dream when thou dost wake, 
Learn to wake when thou dost sleep. 
Learn to water joy with tears, 

Learn from fears to vanquish fears ;”’ 
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He who was “‘ Beauty’s eremite,’’ he who called himself “‘ Bird of 
‘“the Sun! the Stars’ wild honey-bee,’’ he who beside the tree 
saw the elf that was its truer self, in the ordeal of pain is 
disciplining himself to a strange and stern path. The whole 
universe is, indeed, linked in an irrefragable unity, 


‘That thou canst not stir a flower 
Without troubling of a star ;”’ 


but the glory of the visible world is put by, in order that the spirit 
may live as though in independence of it in the world of its own 
order. Instead of disciplining himself in the test of incarnation, he 
seeks to discipline himself out of incarnation and await the dissolu- 
tion that shall bring him peace :— 


‘‘ When this morass of tears, then drained and firm, 
Shall be a land— 
Unshaken I afhirm— 
Where seven-quired psalterings meet ; 
And all the gods rove with calm hand in hand, 
And eyes that know not trouble and the worm.’’ 


And it is that consummation that he celebrates, by prophetic 
anticipation, in the superb close to that noblest of all his poems, the 
greatest and best-ordered, An Anthem of Earth. If The Hound 
of Heaven (in valueless literary appraisal) be wilder in its appeal, 
swifter and more various of tumult, at Jeast the two poems have 
a significant relation each to the other. For the soul that fled all 
ways from the approaching footfall came to a stern halt while it 
awaited the death that both closes and opens Life, “‘ for they are 
‘“twain yet one, and Death is Birth.”’ 

How much it cost him to maintain so severe a renunciation its 
very austerity may suggest; and the more truly so as it was indeed 
an austerity of renunciation rather than the triumphant austerity 
of solution. Denials do not give the glad answers that just 
affirmations may offer. Heaven is not to be entered by skirting 
Earth, as the beauty blazoned over her spaces will testify. So 
Francis Thompson proved. He might, in By Reason of Thy 
Law, in a mien of fine dignity declare his ‘‘ certitude of haughty 
‘‘ fate,’ but there was also ‘‘ The Dread of Height ”’ to be feared :— 


‘Not the Circean wine 
Most perilous is for pain: 
Grapes of the heaven’s star-leaden vine, 
Whereto the lofty-placed 
Thoughts of fair souls attain, 
Tempt with a more retributive delight, 
And do disrelish all life’s sober taste.’’ 
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‘‘ Tis to have drunk too well 
The drink that is divine, 
Maketh the kind earth waste, 
And breath intolerable.’’ 


Throughout the whole of this poem, full as it is of the passages 
that claim quotation, it is strictly the dread of height that he sings, 
not the darkness that so strangely comes upon the soul after periods 
of wonderful illumination. Such a dread will seem a strange 
thing; yet it was justified thus far, that he had not built himself 
up to that height, and so was not well assured of its attainment. 
Yet that this is not all of truth, New Year Chimes and In No 
Strange Land (now entitled by Mr. Meynell The Kingdom of God) 
are sufficient to show. In one place he declares of his song that 


‘* Within her eyes’ profound arcane 
Resides the glory of her dreams ; 
Behind her secret cloud of hair, 
She sees the Is beyond the Seems ;”’ 


but in those two poems he sees the Is through and by means of 
the Seems, and that is a sight that brings its own faith with it. 
It may not be given to all to see ‘‘ shine the traffic of Jacob’s ladder 
““pitched betwixt Heaven and Charing Cross,’’ for all may not 
approve Charing Cross as in itself a place where bushes are wont 
to burn—though human hearts may burn there truly enough, 
independently of their environment. But the vision that abides 
steadfast is the vision of 


‘“ One to set, and many to sing, 
(And a million songs are as songs of one) 
One to stand and many to cling, 
The many things and the one Thing, 
The one that runs not, the many that run. 


‘“ Loud the descant, and low the theme, 
(A million songs as song of one) 
And the dream of the world is dream in dream, 
But the one Is is, or nought could ‘seem ; 
And the song runs round to the song begun.’’ 


There is no renunciation in that song; it is pure solution, wherein 
symbols and reality merge, and faith is justified of its vision, for 
the Seen takes its value in a world of tuition. Its simplicity of 
speech, too, is in significant contrast with the troubled tumult of 
much of his song. Yet it all marks the way he went; and its 
Gothic splendour, typifying his spiritual adventure, has a high 
place in that Poetry that is also Prophesy. 
DARRELL FIGGIS. 


LAND LAWS~OF THE BIBLE. 


HE Jewish Laws on this head are valuable, not because they 
are in the Bible, but because they proceed from a nation whose 
inspiration shows a unique enthusiasm for righteousness and 
justice, and forms the prelude of the superethical Gospel of 
Humanity. They are valuable, not in their letter but in their 
spirit. The letter of these provisions is suitable only for a some- 
what primitive state of society; for one tribal, exclusive, and non- 
productive. They are, therefore, not directly valuable to-day, 
partly because they represent an outgrown state of civilisation, and 
partly because the Church, which is the true continuity of that 
nation, is a landless Israel. But for all that, they have far more 
than an archeological interest. If we speak much of the religion 
that may be in business, politics, or history, we can be the less 
indifferent to the way in which the people and the principle that 
gave us our religion conjoined thein. 

What strikes us first, perhaps, are the severe restrictions 
on private property. It is a privilege that needs always to 
be controlled, and not merely mitigated, by higher considera- 
tions. In a truly humane community it is kept in check 
by the spirit of fraternity or considerateness, and by the equity 
or public good which flows from a creed promoting more 
concern for God and man than for egoism and property. In 
a society not thus free it has to be governed by enactments; 
which, however, tend to simplify and relax as the sense of 
freedom, good feeling, and justice grows. The Jews were a people 
only working up into freedom; therefore, they had specific enact- 
ments of a kind which we should call primitive, and more 
tyrannical than more elaborate codes. Still, they were communal, 
not egoist ; and they arose from among themselves—i.e., from their 
religion—and they were always supposed to be worked in the spirit 
of justice and consideration, as among brethren, and as under the 
fear of God. (Lev. xxv., 14-17.) 

‘In Jewish Law, with its ethical and humane genius, the right 
of property was carefully secured and guarded. ‘‘ Thou shalt not 
““steal.’? Possession is regarded as the reward of toil, and therefore 
to be respected. The code encouraged no insecurity of property. 
There was a severe prohibition against the moving of landmarks 
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(Deut. xix., 14). And there was compensation for injury to crops 
(Ex. xxii., 5-6). The only restrictions were provided by statute, 
and were well known, and taken into account in transactions. But 
property must be subordinate on the one hand to the spiritual 
well-being of the individual—‘‘ A man’s life consisteth not in 
“the property he possesseth,’’ ‘‘ Thou shalt not even covet ”’ 
and on the other hand to the spiritual well-being of the community 
he belongs to. These were the two great principles of the tenure 
of land. But its conditions were conceived chiefly in the interests 
of the second, in the best interests of the nation; and as it was 
a religious nation, which indeed existed for its religion, this meant 
that its legislation was chiefly in the interest of the spiritual purpose 
of the community, and its moral reason for existing. We limit 
the rights of private property in the interests of national and 
commercial prosperity—that is, in the interests of more prosperity. 
The penalties for offences against property are still in many cases 
more severe than for offences against the person. But the Jews 
limited private rights in the interests of a truer wealth than property 
and its increase—the nation’s higher existence. And the nation 
existed for the sake of its religion, its spiritual property, and its 
trust for God. 

The very language of the Bible has no expression for landed 
property as a marketable commodity. Canaan was seized by the 
Jews, and the land was distributed—so much to each family—to 
become the inalienable heritage of that family and the basis of 
all other property. It was not held as absolute property, but in 
fealty to God. He held the first mortgage. In a very real sense 
God was held to be suzerain or real owner of the soil He had 
given to Israel. This was the basis of all their tenure, “‘ The land 
‘*is Mine. Ye are strangers and sojourners with Me”’ (Lev. xxv., 
23). Strictly speaking, there was no individual property. ‘‘ The 
‘“land shall not be sold in perpetuity.’’ It was not the individual 
that was God’s vis-d-vis, or God’s tenant, but the nation. It was 
this real and not merely formal recognition by the nation of God’s 
ownership that made them submit to the restrictions on property 
which we shall note. Land, people, and Deity made one organic 
whole. 

For most of the provisions of the law there was both a religious 
and a political reason. The political reason of the regulations was 
to keep the nation, not only fixed, but isolated on its soil. It is 
now well known that the earliest bond of a people is not the common 
interest of individuals who combine, but the bond of kinship which 
makes them one to start with. The land thus belongs to no 
individual, but to the tribe, in so far as we can speak of ownership 
atallatthat stage. There is no individual property, only collective. 
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(The bond of common subjection to one prince or ruler comes later.) 
But in course of time the old sense of kinship grows weak; there 
is no visible thing to represent it. Interests divide and multiply. 
Some of the tribe wander away, and the sense of unity is broken 
up. ‘then another bond comes into play. The tribe ceases to be 
nomad, and becomes settled, stationary, agricultural. They cover 
a certain area of land, and enter upon civilisation. As the sense of 
kinship fades, the nexus of the land they inhabit grows stronger, 
As the sons of the race emigrate, the sons of strangers move in 
and settle with the old stock. Yet the people is still one, because 
of the common soil. The old village communes which existed in 
the remote ages of our own civilisation, and which still are found 
in India and Russia, are illustrations of this. The villagers who 
possess in common the soil about the settlement are not all of one 
family or tribe. Yet they can form a very close corporation. The 
sense of kinship has been replaced by the sense of solidary interest 
in the suil. And so it is with most nations to-day. The sense 
of relationship is dying out in class conflicts as interests multiply 
and people move further from their original stem. But the soil 
or territory is becoming a countervailing bond, with a relation to 
national existence quite unique, quite different from other property. 
America is the most conspicuous illustration of this. Hence a 
nation that desires to be powerful, or even secure, becomes 
extremely jealous of the integrity of its territory, and resists loss 
or partition with all its might. The modern Siate is territorial, 
not tribal. Up to King John, our Kings were Kings of the 
English; since John they have been Kings of England. Territory 
makes nationality, instead of nationality making territory. Hence 
the desirability, for many minds, of giving the people as a whole 
a greater interest in the soil. 

What has been said represents an historic tendency which it 
would almost appear the Jewish legislators foresaw and provided 
against. They desired to make the sense of kinship and the sense 
of the soil work together, instead of the one taking the place of the 
other. Their society was to stand equally on both feet so to speak, 
and the two limbs were to be entirely co-ordinated. We shall see 
immediately how this was done. 

But first we may notice a few of the predial regulations, which 
show how the individual rights were held strictly under the rights 
of God and his religion as well as of the nation, how little they 
were allodial. The surrender to religious uses of the first fruits 
and the tenths was simply a ‘‘ peppercorn rent,’’ a quit rent or 
acknowledgment of a just and merciful God as the real owner. A 
hungry Israelite might go to any field or vineyard and still his 
hunger by plucking the corn. He was of God’s poor. But he 
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might use no sickle and no vessel (Deut. xxiii., 24-25). The 
margins of the field were not to be reaped, nor the gleanings picked 
up, nor a forgotten sheaf fetched. All that was to be left for God’s 
poor andthe traveller (Lev. xix., 9; xxili., 22; Deut. xxv., 19): 
Two kinds of grain were not allowed to be sown in one field, else 
the produce was confiscated to the Sanctuary (Lev. xix., 19). The 
reason was the same as in the command against cross breeding in 
animals. It was held to be an irreverent interference with the 
kinds and orders of creation ordained by God (Cf. Is. xxviii., 
23-29). Also, perhaps, it was a reflection of the prohibition against 
Jews intermarrying with foreigners. So also an ox and an ass 
might not plough together, which was, moreover, a provision of 
humanity towards the creatures. They were not equally matched, 
and the weaker would suffer. 

Finally there was the extraordinary provision of the Sabbatic 
year, or year of rest (Ex. xxilii., 11). Its features were these: 
1. Every seventh year the fields or vineyards were to lie fallow. 
2. Their spontaneous produce was to belong in common to owner, 
servants, strangers, the poor, and the beasts. 3. The owners were 
to live on what they had saved from the preceding years, especially 
the sixth. 4. Except from strangers, debts were not to be 
exacted, as the proprietors had no harvest. So no taxes were 
exacted in this year by even Roman rule. 5. The spare time of 
this year of little labour was to be devoted to religious and intel- 
lectual culture for both children and adults. On the day of the 
Feast of Tabernacles the Law was to be recited every Sabbath 
year in the Temple to the whole nation. 

The entire Sabbath series is one of the most extraordinary in 
the annals of legislation. The seventh day, seventh month,. 
seventh year, seventh period of seven years, made a cycle of festal 
and solemn occasions bound up especially with the soil. They 
all had a great influence on the political unity of the Jews, as the 
Greek games had on the still more disintegrated Greeks. 

The seventh day was for the rest and recreation of the individual 
man. It was a religious and humane, rather than a political 
institution. It was based on the rest which was in the very nature 
of the Eternal Himself. The seventh month, the Sabbath month, 
was the harvest month—a time of rest and festival, after the 
farmer’s year of toil, associated with the Feast of Passover and 
Pentecost. 

The seventh year was the Sabbath year. It was for the rest 
and restoration of the soil. The divine consideration extended 
even to the ground. The earth as a creature of God, like man 
and beast, was to be spared, and not driven to death. The 
vast creature had at long intervals long rests. Man might not 
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perpetually exact duties from even the soil. God guarded even 
earth’s right to rest. The ideal motive for it was a religious one 
amid all utilitarian considerations. It was another of the 
acknowledgments that God and not the people owned the ground. 
It was another recognition of this suzerainty. It had, of course, 
agricultural, social, and political advantages. In those days 
there was no rotation of crops, and no system of manuring; hence 
the soil needed rest, and it increased the crops in the following 
years. But without the religious sanction it could not have been 
carried out. Socially it bred habits of thrift among the people. 
They had to take it into account and provide for it. It developed 
culture also, by enforcing leisure from heavy toil and insisting on 
the education of children. Politically, it tended to keep the Jews 
from great wealth, and too close commercial intercourse with other 
nations. They needed their surplus for themselves, and they could 
not compete with nations that went on with no moral restraint on 
their aggrandisement. 

But the most serious and drastic measures were those for keeping 
the estate for ever in the family of its original owner. Each of 
these properties was rigidly entailed. No family was ever to lose 
its hold on the soil. There were to be no evictions, no wholesale 
emigrations, no foreign settlers or alien proprietors, no free trade 
in land. The case of Naboth, who was offered a better estate for his 
own, shows how closely they clung to their patrimony (I. Kings 
xxi., 3). To this end also the Jews had the practice of marriage 
with the brother’s widow, familiar to us through the test questions 
put on the subject to Christ. If the owner of an estate died without 
a son, so that the family was in danger of becoming extinct (as 
girls did not inherit) the widow was bound to continue in the same 
house, and marry the nearest relative of the late husband. This 
relative was in turn bound, whether married already or not, to 
marry the widow in order that there might still be a family to keep 
the property. He was allowed, however, if unwilling, to pass on 
the duty to the nearest relative he could find ready to undertake it. 
It was further the law that, when through poverty an Israelite had 
to part with his estate, the buyer was bound to restore it if the 
next relative to the previous owner came forward and paid the 
difference between the price given and the value taken by the 
intruder off the soil. The first owner, however, was bound to redeem 
it as soon as he could. 

But the most startling provision was the Year of Jubilee, at the 
close of seven Sabbatic years. It, too, was a fallow year. It was 
a Sabbath year and more. There was a general as-you-were—a 
revocation of all transactions in land for the fifty years previous. 
All that was sold was but the user for that time. They started each 
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Jubilee where it began. Every family that had been obliged to part 
with its estate received it back. If the head did not survive, his 
heir received it. No family could permanently part with its estate. 
They could but sell the lease for all or part of fifty years. Thus 
there was really no private property in land. It was a system 
of family communism. No family could dispose of soil in 
perpetuity. The family was but God’s tenant, and could not sell 
His estate. Houses in the open country were considered as under 
this entail, because the land was useless without them. Houses in 
a walled town were exempt, as they did not involve landed estate. 
Hence a foreigner could own a house in town, but not in the 
country. This may be contrasted with the Roman right by 
prescription, when fifty years’ occupancy unchallenged gave 
possession. The intentions of this law were therefore such as 
these :-— 

1. To keep up the families and the nation. If the families had 
_ become extinct, it would have broken up the organisation of the 
nation. No civilisation was ever more built on the family principle 
than that of Israel. The people was really composed of heads of 
families. If foreigners prospering under an untempered egoism 
should buy their fruitful soil, they might gradually and largely dis- 
possess the nation. It should here be remembered that, through- 
out, the Jews were probably a conquering minority in their land. 
They were in the midst of a helot population, descending from 
the original Canaanites. If these took up industry, saved, and 
became capitalists, they might regain by purchase what they lost 
in war. 

2. To maintain equality, as far as possible, for all Hebrew 
citizens. Here we see Hebrew love of freedom and respect for 
personality. No families might become slaves for ever through 
debt. Again we have a provision against the merging of the 
patrician Jew who might become an indigent gentleman with the 
common Gentile population. 

3. To avoid the existence together of gross wealth and abject 
poverty by preventing huge Latifundia, huge estates, at the 
expense of many smaller and less successful men. 

4. To encourage the nation in industry by putting each family in 
possession of its own fields, to prevent perpetual slavery through 
debt, and to avert the mental habit of slaves. 

5. To prevent the development of the commercial spirit. The 
Bible, with its dread of wealth, contemplates the Jews as agri- 
cultural or pastoral. It discourages commerce as full of danger to 
the brotherly spirit, which, especially in Deuteronomy, is insisted 
on as the condition of working the legislation. The object was 
to keep the people exclusive and adscripti glebe. 
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As the contact with other nations or races fostered idolatry, these 
laws were therefore in the nature of deliberate religious restric- 
tions on commercial developments in a spirit now since the Middle 
Ages entirely lost—for good or ill. They are, especially the last, 
almost ridiculous to the pure economist. Except in their spirit, 
they are as inapplicable to the conditions of modern nations as the 
prohibition of usury. Ruskin might as well have revived the 
Sabbath year. They are regulations that seem simple to the simple, 
and easy to the inexperienced; but they were possible only in a 
small and primitive community. They are quite impossible in 
modern circumstances with an old and complex society, and the 
development of modern individualism and of productive capital. 

And, if the truth were told, they were but very partially carried 
out in actual Jewish history. They were more of a programme than 
a code; anda programme which, in its form at least, is substantially 
post-exilic. Other States, some of the Greek States, had similar 
laws, only simpler; and even they could not be enforced. There is 
a strong presumption that the severest of these measures-—the 
Jubilee—never existed except on paper. The people never bound 
themselves to it as they did under Nehemiah to the Sabbatic year. 
The historical books ignore it. The early Prophets are very silent 
about it, for all the denunciations they have of the men who were 
laying house to house and field to field. It may be taken as an 
indication, or ideal programme, of the spirit of Jewish legislation 
under its ethical and humane idea of God, rather than of its actual 
practice ; and it is comparable with the modern Utopias, from More 
to Tolstoi. No nation that had come to any high stage of civilisa- 
tion or complexity could have carried out such a primitive 
expedient as the Jubilee for keeping things on the ancient and 
patrician lines. The programme reflects the small and priestly but 
pious community that gathered about Judaism—the section that 
returned from the exile. But we have now come to the day of the 
great organiser ; and the prophet that arises alongside the organiser 
may have the old note, the old God, and the old goal, but in a 
very different programme. He must adjust himself and his 
message to the era of international economics as faithfully as the 
constructive Prophets did to theirs. Always remembering that the 
Christian prophet, the apostle, is not an economist, nor aii organiser, 
concerned with new theories and schemes—if only he know them, 
and speak relevantly to them as one who does know them. His 
religion is not economic but ethic; and it is the ethic of the Eternal 
Kingdom—its ethic and not simply its consolations or visions. 

There is a spirit under these strange expedients which rebukes 
the smile on our lips at their crudeness. There are eternal 
principles under these impracticable modes. . 

1. The whole legislation is in the spirit of brotherhood even to 
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the poor alien, not of individual or sectional interests. It 
recognises that to make a nation, something more is needed than 
security of property, or facilities for transferring or increasing it. 
This legislation springs, as Heine says, from a desire ‘‘ to moralise 
““ property,’’ and not merely secure its possession. There is a 
divine socialism about it. And remembering how the pious Jews 
were reared in Christ’s time on the Law of the Pentateuch, we do 
not wholly wonder at the communism of the Jerusalem Church. 

2. It makes a clear distinction between land and other property. 
(1) The land is limited in amount. (2) It has an exceptional con- 
nection with the national existence. As the tendency spreads to 
connect nationality with locality, and define it by territory, by so 
much grows the right of the whole people over the soil as over 
nothing else. The State may stand to the future owner in the 
relation of God to the Jewish proprietor. 

3. Such legislation recognises the necessity of giving the whole 
people for its permanence a close, living and effective interest in the 
soil of their fatherland to balance the disintegrating tendency of 
mere commerce and manufacture. These tend to destroy 
patriotism. They are cosmopolitan, and therefore necessary. But 
patriotism cannot be erased by cosmopolitanism, only regulated. 
And here, too, the instinct of Jewish Particularism was right. A 
nation must secure the supreme interest and control in its own soil 
if it is to continue to exist as a nation. Of the two means of 
securing that, free legislation is better than wild revolution. 

4. Property of any kind is. a trust. There is no such thing as 
absolute property. We may not do what we like with our own; 
because it is hard, when we touch the bottom of the moral soul, 
to say what is our own. Those who have most owe most. They 
owe most to the labour of the past, and to the social order which 
makes acquisition and tenure possible. The greatest creditors are 
the greatest debtors. What we prize most, we hold under God, 
who is the source of value in all those precious things to keep or 
regain which we would give our last penny. 

5. Therefore all our legislation and our policy must, like the 
Jewish, be in the long run based on our religion, however 
indirectly. Religion is not founded on reality if it denies this. 
When we say or sing, ‘‘ The earth is the Lord’s, and the fulness 
“‘ thereof,’? we must really and practically mean it. And to live 
up to our faith, things must be so disposed that the soil, like other 
property, shall serve the supreme welfare of all, and contribute 
to the growth of moral personality. When we delve deep enough, 
there is a deep connection of soul and soil. 

I do not here suggest how far these principles which we 
find in the Old Testament imply a change of existing arrange- 
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ments, social or political, among us. Of course, we belong to a 
very different race, and are set in a very different situation in 
the world history. But beneath them was the idea, the revelation, 
of the same just, gracious, and merciful God as became real and 
intimate in the revelation of Christ, whose religion we nationally 
profess. The ethical principles of Justice, Humanity, Brother- 
hood, and Piety are of no race, because of all races; of no time, 
because eternal, for all time. Their applications must be left to 
the sense of need and of right in each age; and their adjustments 
must be left to the common sense of most which holds our fretful 
realm together, and to the sagacity, the reasonableness, and the 
statesmanship which go with constitutional progress. But 
neither statesmanship nor common sense can give us the first 
principles which they can so fruitfully apply. These must come 
from the moral soul. And, with a religion of revelation, they 
come to it. They are such as these :— 

1. In any nation deserving to be called Christian as a nation, 
man must be more than property, and property must be held for 
the service of man, and especially for the development of the 
moral personality under God as owner both of iand and people. 
This is the religion of the Bible, and therefore the purpose of 
God. And if it be replied that it is not in the interests of humanity 
or personality that property should be tampered with, the answer 
is that it is not property that is challenged, but first the primacy 
of it and second the irresponsibility of it. The moral and spiritual 
principle of it is stewardship, and not prerogative. 

2. The moral personality must be developed in a society which 
holds all it has in the service of moral and spiritual ends. 

3. This development of person by property can only take place 
by a continual social reference to a certain object, goal, or standard 
the society serves. That standard is the will of God. And for 
Christianity that is contained in Jesus Christ as the creative Head 
of the Divine Society, the Kingdom of God, the New Humanity. 
This is especially so as far as Christianity is a national religion, 
and most particularly as it has an established or a recognised 
relation to national life. There are certain forms of land tenure 
among us which, for all the close connection of squire and parson, 
are absolutely incompatible with a truly Established Church. 

The ideal society is a society of free men, and no man is 
free in a system which does not give him an assured livelihood for 
his toil, such as the Jewish yeomanry had. 


P. T. Forsyru. 


EU en VV Or WAY on GO) Ean ULL TEN Ge 


EHIND all differences of style and outward appearance two 
methods of construction in architecture are possible, and only 

two. These are the creative and the imitative methods. Everything 
that has ever been built has been built by one of these two methods, 
and the difference between the two is by far the most important bit 
of knowledge which the architectural student can attempt to grasp. 
It ought to be sufficiently salient. Creative construction is that 
kind of construction which the workmen, the manipulators of the 
material, evoke for themselves. Imitative construction is the kind 
which is taught. It stands to reason that those who do the work 
must either find out ways of doing it for themselves, in which case 
they will have actively to exert all their powers of intelligence to that 
end, or they must submit to be told how to do it by someone else, 
in which case the more passively they submit and the less they 
think of exercising their own initiative the better. Such a differ- 
ence should, one would think, be obvious enough. We ought to 
be able to separate the creative from the imitative epochs at a glance. 
But I do not find that most people can do so, or even think of doing 
so. Most people, it appears to me, are content to stop at the division 
of styles. They name the style and consider that a sufficient 
specification. But it is not too much to assert that they never will 
arrive at what is most interesting in the study of architecture until 
they have to distinguish the signs of creative and imitative work 
and the ideas that both orders stand for. The difference between 
the two methods of building pervades the whole history of archi- 
tecture. It is typified in the Greek style and the Roman. It would 
be easy to show how fully Greek art is informed with the creative 
spirit. The infallible indication of the presence of that spirit is the 
strongly racial or national flavour of the resulting art. A style 
which is the outcome of the creative instinct of a people is before 
all else an incarnation of its national character and temperament. 
Man, when he is left free to create, always creates in his own image. 
It would, I say, be easy to show that the Doric style embodies the 
dominant tendency of the Greek temperament, its clear and perfect 
intellectualism, with absolute fidelity and with life-like truth. By 
all means let us agree that the Greeks helped themselves to various 
ideas from extraneous sources; that does not constitute submis- 
sion to orders. He who helps himself gathers that which he can 
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assimilate, that which he can turn to account, that of which he has 
need in the act of self-expression, to which all pure art tends. The 
distinction is illustrated in the Roman case. What the Greeks had 
borrowed from the Egyptians had been raw material, which they 
proceeded to work up for their own purposes. What the Romans 
borrowed from the Greeks was compound products, the forms of 
capital, column, and entablature, which they proceeded to patch 
on to their own constructions without any strict comprehension of 
the meaning and value of the features they were employing. The 
instinct at work in the former case was the creative instinct; in 
the latter, it was the imitative instinct. Rome had her own 
structural mission. The splendid concrete of her pozzolana soil was 
as suited to her needs as her Pentelic marble was suited to the needs 
of Athens, and while she stuck to the use of it, and the construction 
of the arches and vaults to which it was adapted, she was working 
creatively, and freely expressing the impulses of her thoroughly 
utilitarian temperament. When she took to misapplying obvious 
forms and hiding her own honest workmanship behind a patchwork 
of Attic odds and ends, she was working in the imitative spirit of 
passive submission to orders. From the moment the change was 
admitted architecture, the art of construction, became, in Roman 
hands, not an expression of life, flexible as life and varying with 
all life’s demands, but a cut and dried official system, guaranteed by 
the State, and repeated by rote with a deadly mechanical dulness 
in every part of the Empire. I know of no sign more significant 
of Rome’s decay, and the atrophy of the spirit of liberty which 
had ever sustained her, than this reduction of an art, which may be 
said to represent the very cause of labour itself in its entirety, into 
this meaningless iteration of a handful of borrowed features. 

We shall, however, probably have a better chance of under- 
standing the distinction between creative and imitative art if we 
keep to the history of our own architecture. With us the two modes 
of construction have identified themselves with two distinct styles. 
Creative art has identified itself with the Gothic style. Imitative 
art has identified itself with the classic style. We must, however, 
distinguish between spirit and form. The fact to grasp about 
Gothic architecture is not its structural detail, the shape of its vaults 
and arches, and so on, but that it was evolved by the creative instinct 
of arace. That the creative instinct happened during the medizval 
era to produce structures of this particular form is, of course, a 
matter of interest and importance. We said just now that creative 
art was always an embodiment of national character, and certainly 
Gothic architecture is the most vivid presentment of the Northern 
character during the medizeval epoch imaginable. It is a genuine 
and most emphatic expression of life if ever there was one, and it 
was so because it was produced spontaneously by the labour of its 
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age. But there is no reason, because the creative instinct works in 
one fashion to-day, that it should go on forever working in that 
same fashion. It is a profound error to confuse the spirit which 
produced Gothic with Gothic itself. The essence of the spirit which 
produced Gothic is that it can produce anything. It produces 
Gothic when that particular kind of articulation was the expression 
of the life of the age. Let the life change and it will go on to 
produce a changed style to suit it. So long as the national life 
expresses itself through national labour differences in style will keep 
pace with differences in life. Thus the same theory (of the right 
of labour to evolve its own ideals) will turn out, in one century 
results of one kind and in another century results of another kind. 
Yet all these shall be the product of the creative instinct freely 
exercised. 

In the same way the imitative theory is constantly confused with 
the classic style, because it is in the classic style that it has chiefly 
exercised itself. But there is no reason why it should dothis. The 
theory simply lays it down that workmen are to take their orders 
from a superior, or professor. It says nothing about what the orders 
are tobe. They may be told to copy Greek and Roman work, but 
they may equally well be told to copy Chinese or Hindu. The same 
Spirit may inhabit many forms, and forms indeed of a quite opposite 
nature. The Gothic revivalist movement of last century was an 
example of structural forms which, having been actually invented 
by the creative theory, afterwards came to be used and inhabited 
by the imitative theory. The Victorian builders made the mistake 
of confusing form with spirit. Loving really the Gothic spirit of 
pure creation, they thought they were in love with the Gothic forms 
of arch and pier, and actually set to work to imitate them. They 
failed to see that the imitative use of creative forms is the final 
triumph of all that they most hated in art and life. Victorian 
Gothic, it need scarcely be said, was as purely an imitated affair 
as the classic that came before and after it. There was no real 
change. All that happened was that instead of being told to copy 
triglyphs and metopes workmen were told to copy crockets and 
cusps. It meant nothing to the men which they did. Both kinds 
of work, the imitated Gothic or the imitated Greek, had their origin 
in the same spirit. They both gave the same answer to the one 
fundamental question that really matters: the question whether art 
is to be creative or whether it is to be imitative. 

We have been for several centuries now engaged in the imitative 
system. Our workmen have become accustomed to produce 
under those conditions, and they do not ask more of their work than 
the imitative system can yield. If it seems dull and rather 
degrading, if it fails to exercise any of their finer and more human 
qualities, if it has the effect of turning them into passive mechanical 
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tools for another intelligence to wield, this appears by now almost 
inevitable. Naturally, they may evince a desire to be plagued with 
as little of such work as possible, and they will hold out for as much 
as they can get ere they engage in it at all. But their desires are 
confined to shortening hours and heightening pay. As for the work 
itself, they have ceased to expect that it can ever be anything more 
than what itis. The very conception of what free work means, and 
of the difference it can make in the workman’s lot, has ceased to 
trouble their imaginations. 

And in the same way with the rest of us, who contemplate results 
and appraise the creation; we too have ceased to expect from the 
architecture of our day the gifts that creative art contains. That 
living interest, that embodiment of the thoughts and emotions of 
its age, which make of creative art so veritable an expression of 
life, are no longer even sought for by us from the structures of our 
day. Who, indeed, could be so foolish as to expect impulses of so 
vivid a kind to emanate from the academic reiterations of classic 
features which are made nowadays to do duty for architecture ? 
We have forgotten that such an interest can attach to the art. 
Who turns a head to look at the last great building flanking a 
London street? Its unutterable dulness no longer affects us, for 
we have ceased to entertain the thought that it might be, and should 
be, anything but what it is. The imitative system has entered into 
our soul. It has almost, perhaps, destroyed our capacity for under- 
standing a finer and more healthy method of production. 

Yet I would ask the reader to make the effort, to struggle out of 
this lethargy of acquiescence in conditions that happen to exist, and 
to recapture, if he can, the point of view of a less perplexed genera- 
tion. Many of the peculiarities in the art of the present day, and not 
that only, but many of the signs of ennui and gloom and discontent 
in the life of the present day will become intelligible if we allow 
ourselves to revert in thought to the time when life delighted to 
express itself in art and art derived a healthy vitality from its contact 
with life. To seize, to realise, the medizeval theory as a widespread, 
active influence in the life of its age—that should be our endeavour. 
Simply stated, the contention of medizval builders was that archi- 
tecture was a native product to be directed and carried out by the 
intelligence of native workmen. The reader must put architects 
and architects’ plans entirely out of his head. Mr. Lethaby, our 
first authority on these matters, the other day wrote a very excellent 
book on the craftsmen of Westminster Abbey—“‘ an account,’’ he 
calls it in his preface, ‘‘ of the artists, the masons, carpenters, 
““sculptors, painters, and other craftsmen who built and decorated 
“the Abbey.’ The fabric accounts of Westminster, it appears, are 
singularly systematic, specifying every man’s trade, and distin- 
guishing between the master craftsmen and their workmen so 
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exactly that there is ‘but little difficulty or danger of error in 
“following the career of ‘Master Henry,’ the King’s master- 
““ mason, or ‘ Master Alexander,’ the King’s carpenter.’’ In some 
cases Mr. Lethaby has “‘ been able to trace back these great artists, 
“‘ the architects of our Gothic monuments, to a time when they were 
‘““ working as journeymen.’’ A quaint illustration, in a life of the 
Confessor, written about 1270, gives a true enough idea of the usual 
building procedure. It represents the King issuing general instruc- 
tions. A group of craftsmen stand before him. Oneisa mason, with 
his levelling “‘ straight-edge ’’ in his hand; the second, a carpenter 
bearing an axe; and the third, another mason holding a stone-axe 
and turning to repeat the King’s orders to the men behind. The 
picture summarises medizval methods. The master-masons and 
master-carpenters, who take the royal command and are placed 
in charge of the work, are ‘‘ masters ’’ only in the sense that they 
are the best men among a number of their brother workmen. They 
still bear the tools of their trade, and are representatives of a know- 
ledge acquired in the practical prosecution of the trade. They were 
not architects, but the élite of the workers. Far from imposing 
upon their indifferent ‘‘hands’’ the ideas of an academy, they 
rather prepared for mutual construction designs with which all were 
more or less familiar. 

Elsewhere Mr. Lethaby quotes M. Durand on French architecture 
to the effect that “‘ that which we understand by architects did not 
‘““exist in the Middle Ages—neither the name nor the thing. The 
““ plans were drawn by the master-mason if the work was of stone, 
““ by the master-carpenter if of wood.’’ But these master-craftsmen 
got their ideas out of a common stock with their workmen, and were 
themselves supported and aided in their undertakings by the ready 
appreciation of their subordinates. Mr. Blomfield has shown in 
a recent work on architectural drawing that no such drawings 
existed during the Middle Ages. Not that men who could draw, 
and, like Villard or Honnecourt, draw well, were lacking, but that, 
while fond of jotting down notes to assist their own memory, they 
never had occasion apparently to provide exact drawings for their 
workmen. ‘‘I doubt,’’ says Mr. Blomfield, ‘‘ if the necessity of 
‘‘working drawings was seriously felt by the Gothic builders.” 
Why? Because ‘‘ between people with full knowledge a hint may 
‘“ be enough,’’ because ‘‘ the tradition of building that undoubtedly 
“* existed among workmen ”’ was itself a sufficient guide. All is said 
when Mr. Blomfield concludes that ‘‘ Gothic architecture was 
‘* essentially a builder’s art; that is to say, its whole scheme and 
“‘conduct were local, initiated and projected on the spot, not 
‘‘ administered from a distance.’’? I am inclined to goa step further 
and quote from Messrs. Prior and Gardner’s fine lately published 
work on medizeval sculpture, in which it is pointed out that sculpture 
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was itself included in the ordinary avocations of the builder. ‘‘ The 
‘* decorative or plastic chiselling of stone was in the hands of the 
‘“ same workmen as those employed on the science of construction,” 
and a building mason “‘ reckoned the figure just as pertinent to his 
‘‘ craft as the engineering details of construction.’’ Such was the 
high limit of talent and intelligence which the creative spirit 
fostered among workmen. 

I have quoted three or four authorities, but they are among the 
first living. I might easily have quoted a score. The fact that 
medizval art, not architecture and sculpture only, but every sign 
and symptom of its activity in tool-work of whatever kind, was an 
outcome of craftsmanship, that is, of disciplined and organised 
labour, is unquestionable. In the whole sphere and extent of our ~ 
greatest creative epoch, though many a foreign hint was adopted 
and assimilated, there is not a sign of a dictate autocratically 
delivered or passively accepted. The whole of it is due to artisan 
intelligence, and is a product of labour finding out for itself the best 
way of doing things. If such a system is hard for us to understand 
it is because our own method of production is wholly different. 
Looking about us and seeing our artisans as restricted in their ideas 
as they are in the practical exercise of their trade, it is difficult for 
us to imagine that such a class could ever have been responsible 
for the most daring and imposing structural feats of Christian 
Europe. But if there is anything strange in that fact it is we who 
have made it strange. It is natural that labour should do those 
things. Left to itself it will do them. It is only when it is over- 
ridden by alien authority and driven to acquiesce passively in the 
orders it receives that all capacity to imagine and invent leaves it. 
We have reduced, by our methods of production, labour to this 
state of helpless ineptitude and dull impotence, and we proceed to 
think of it as natural and inevitable that labour should exhibit those 
traits. But it is not natural. What is natural is that labour should 
create Salisbury and Lincoln, for these are but the expression of its 
own free development. Instead of wondering at so healthy and 
normal a state of things, let us rather wonder at a state like ours 
which sets the least exercise of that noble energy out of the question. 

It would be well if we would consider what there is peculiar in 
our present point of view before we accept it as normal. English 
masons have worked for a score of generations on the imitative 
system, copying what they were told to copy, and content to obey 
orders. During all that time they have been restricted to forms and 
designs which were to them totally meaningless, and failed to 
appeal in any way to their own minds and imaginations. Under 
that state of things they have degenerated into what they now are 
—namely, a class of workmen from whom it seems impossible to 
expect any kind of creative initiative. But this state of things is 
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totally opposed to the conditions which fostered the intelligence 
of the medizeval workman. Medizval artisans belonged toa corpora- 
tion, or guild, of skilled associates who represented the building 
capacity of the nation, and cherished and guarded the accumulated 
knowledge of generations of workmen. The members of the guild 
freely shared their ideas, travelled much, and encountered and 
discussed, wherever important building operations were going 
forward, the latest improvements and suggestions in their art. All 
these expedients and suggestions were participated in by the whole 
building trade. The men’s leaders boasted no other authority than 
the authority of picked men, of men who could do best, and best 
explain, a job which all knew the rudiments of. The mass of the 
building business of the county (parish churches and private . 
dwellings) was carried out by local-craftsmen, while more important 
operations, a cathedral or a palace, would draw workers from all 
over the country and be supervised by some craftsman of more than 
local, perhaps more than insular, repute. But there was nowhere 
any breach between the kind of work done and the man who did 
it. The entire body of guildsmen being trained and educated in 
the same principles and ideas, the most backward and inefficient, 
as they worked at the vaults which their more skilful brethren had 
planned, might feel the glow of satisfaction arising out of a con- 
scious realisation of their own aspirations. Thus the whole body 
of constructive knowledge maintained its unity. What we mean 
when we say that English working-men built Salisbury is not that 
any stonecutter or mason employed on the work could have been 
equal to such a task, but rather that the cathedral is the outcome 
of common knowledge which some workmen were more proficient 
in than others, but which all were sufficiently familiar with to 
recognise as their own mother tongue. 

Thus it was by free associations of workmen training their own 
leaders that the great Gothic edifices (together with the not less 
important small Gothic edifices) of the medizval age were con- 
structed. The character of that architecture is familiar to all of us, 
but let the reader remember, while he wonders at its energy and the 
boldness of its structural expedients, that these high qualities 
spring from no individual genius, but are the contribution of 
commonplace, matter of fact toil feeling and finding its own way. 
A style so imaginative and so spiritual might almost be the dream 
of a poet or the vision of a saint. Really, it is the creation of the 
sweat and labour of working-men, and every iota of the boldness, 
dexterity, and knowledge which it embodies was drawn out of the 
practical experience and experiments of mere manual labour. 

Such has been the achievement of the creative tradition in this 
country. The rise of the seventeenth century found England 
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divided between two methods of building, on the choice of which 
depended the whole course and character of her future art. It is 
quite inadequate to this occasion to say that the choice was a 
choice between two rival styles of architecture, rather it was between 
two rival sources of artistic inspiration. Should architecture con- 
tinue to be creative in its origin or should it become imitative, that 
was the real question. It would be difficult to say whether art or 
life have suffered most from the way in which it was answered. 
We base, to-day, our whole estimate of art on the theory, 
still unheard of in this country three or four centuries 
ago, that art is not a labour product, but a _ culture 
product. We have come to acquiesce in the separation between 
art and life, and we with difficulty conceive an idea of the aptitude 
for artistic expression which existed in the days when labour, in 
all departments of industry, was working out its own solution. 
The notion how easily and by what natural steps the material, 
helped by hands long practised in its manipulation, flowered in 
medizval days into forms that were beautiful because they expressed 
its own character and quality has become lost to us. It was because 
it was based on, and supported by, a system of intelligent labour 
that the creative instinct of the race stood during that epoch in every 
department at the brink of accomplishment. It had such reserves 
of increased vitality that the act of creation was as simple as for 
a tree abounding in sap to break into bud and blossom. 
The masons who carved the saints and angels of our cathedral 
arches, which are still the masterpieces of our sculpture, no more 
called themselves sculptors, while they were about it, than, when 
they raised the walls and vaults they called themselves architects. 
Their capacity was but the little more of personal skill added to the 
high level at which the sum total of labour was maintained; and at 
this level it was maintained by its resolve to determine its own aims 
and its own development, and by so doing to foster among all its 
members not mere manual aptitude and dexterity, but the higher 
faculties of thought, invention, and imagination. 

This was the method, the way of working, which the Renaissance 
suppressed. It had behind it the prestige of all that intellectual 
ferment and high excitement of which Italy was at that time the 
source and centre. The irresistible Italian ideas came to us clothed, 
as it were, in a ready-made garment of architecture. We could 
scarcely accept one without the other. The intellectual movement 
and the processes of reasoning seemed inextricably involved with 
the revival of classic ideas, classic literature, classic art. To be a 
thinker committed a man to the acceptance of architraves and 
pediments and acanthus leaves. Born on this wave of intellectual 
fervour the structural methods of the Renaissance, not without a 
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struggle, which forms one of the most interesting events in architec- 
tural history, succeeded in imposing themselves on the Northern 
nations. France, a martyr to her love of ideas, succumbed early. 
England, protected by her insular position, and more still by her 
instinctive aversion to anything that seemed connected with 
thinking, held out obstinately. Yet in the end the triumph of the 
Renaissance system was complete. Of the character of that triumph 
and what is implied the reader is aware. It meant the introduction 
among us of imitative art. To build in the Greek or Roman manner 
was, of course, entirely beyond the scope of English masons, and 
a new order of official had to be invented to take charge of the 
operation. Hence arose the architect ; ‘‘ from the Latin architectus, 
‘*a professor of architecture,’’ is Johnson’s definition, and it is a 
perfectly appropriate one since it was ‘‘ from the Latin ”’ in nature 
as well as in name that he was derived. The difference between 
a master-mason and an architect is the difference between creative 
and imitative art. The former depended on the knowledge he 
assimilated from his fellow-craftsmen, and his very existence was 
conditional on his preserving the contact between life and art. The 
latter depended on foreign study and archzological research for his 
knowledge, and his very existence hung on perpetuating the 
division between life and art. Since those days the most active and 
energetic of all the influences which have kept art imitative and 
prevented it from becoming creative have been the professors of 
architecture. 

Down, then, to the Elizabethan Age this creative method of 
production in art ruled in England. It is easily recognisable 
from the fidelity with which it articulates the impulses 
of the national life and character, and no less recognisable 
in the ennobling effect it had on the lives of working-men owing 
to the free exercise it afforded to the finest traits in their nature. 
Since the Elizabethan Age the imitative method has ruled. This, 
too, is recognisable at a glance (and equally so, whether it deals 
in Latin forms or Gothic) by its air of cold aloofness from all human 
interests and all merely national motives. Nor less is its deadly 
influence on the lot of the people apparent, for in denying to labour 
the use of its inventive and imaginative faculties it has degraded it 
to that condition of listless servitude and indifference in which it 
is now sunk; so that at last it has come to seem impossible that 
labour—the labour we know and meet in the streets slouching to 
and from its daily tasks with its hands in its pockets—ever could 
exert the least imaginative or inventive influence. This is the clear- 
cut distinction which separates all architecture into two categories. 
The first consideration, and what in all architecture is most funda- 
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mental, is not whether it is of one style or another, but whethes it 
is creative or imitative. 

Moreover, I havea reason for drawing attention to this distinction 
at the present moment. It has its bearing on the past indeed, but 
it touches more intimately still the present and the future. These 
are anxious days for the imitative theory and its professors. That 
their works are much criticised and their position open to the fire 
of literary sharpshooters and the prowling critics of the press is 
nothing. What is most serious is that modern life itself is inclining 
to withdraw its support from the academic conception of art, 
leaving it, as ice along the road is left by drying puddles, perilously 
suspended on nothing and liable to collapse at a touch. Renais- 
sance art has always been aristocratic in sympathy. It has always 
set store by that kind of magnificence and princely glitter which 
is the proper environment of a ruling caste. If the Renaissance 
style, in the days of its pride, took the art of building out of the 
hands of the people, and if, having deprived them of their old 
incentives and opportunities, it proceeded to turn them into passive 
tools for the carrying out of its own designs, it cannot be denied 
that it was merely applying to the realm of art methods and 
standards which the aristocratic class had, during the century and 
a-half of its rule, very successfully applied to life. It is the gradual 
change and passing away of this ideal of life which is preparing 
the way for the coming change in art. The reversion of modern 
life from aristocratic to democratic is making it more and more 
impossible for the stately Renaissance art to subsist among us. 
There is nothing for it to subsist on. Already it feels the breaking 
up under its feet of all that once supported it. The courtly etiquette 
and love of display which gloried in suites of gilded apart- 
ments and a coldly formal ostentation have quite departed. The 
opportunities of the architrave and the pediment, of acanthus 
leaved capital and classic friezes are gone by. But the oppor- 
tunities of a very different order of art are but just dawning. The 
demand of modern life is for an architecture direct and sincere, 
strictly adapted to the purposes for which it is designed, and 
entirely emancipated from artificiality and affectation. But this 
means that the demands of life upon art are approaching the point 
where they can be met by average labour. The democratising of 
life implies the democratising of art. In every department of crafts- 
manship are to be traced the signs of a corresponding and slowly 
reviving vitality. The collapse of imitative art is preparing the way 
for the rise of creative art. Under the withered rubbish of last year’s 
growth the spring buds are already sprouting. 


L. Marcu PHILLIPPS. 


AINE W SOCIAL EXPE REMEGN 1 


PRIVATE trust has recently been formed to carry out a new 
social experiment containing unusual possibilities of 
development, and as it is of more than personal or local interest, 
its aims are now described in the hope that they will receive the 
sympathy and co-operation of constructive reformers in the field of 
social reform. The founder of the trust, who desires to remain 
anonymous, was desirous of spending his surplus income on 
schemes for public good. In order to carry out his desires 
adequately, he asked for the help of two of his friends, and made 
them trustees of the sums which he hoped annually to place in 
their hands. 

The founder of the trust considered that the assistance of trustees 
conferredsan advantage over the method of the private distribution 
of such part of his income as he desired to devote to public purposes 
in several respects: (1) the method obtains more adequate con- 
sideration of the reforms most needed and the claims best worth 
promoting ; (2) it secures more skilled control of the schemes when 
established; (3) it excites wider interest in the reforms promoted, 
these being the subject of thought and discussion ; (4) it facilitates 
the promotion not only of new schemes, but of fresh developments 
of existing work under the care of existing societies or institutions 
worthy of confidence and support. 

The scheme is still in its infancy, not having been in operation 
for fully a year; but the progress already made is of sufficient 
general interest to warrant some public statement being made. It 
should be understood that there are no conditions of any kind 
imposed upon the trustees. They are at liberty to survey the whole 
range of social needs, and to undertake any scheme or work they 
think desirable. The trust they have undertaken involves the 
duty of formulating schemes, and of seeing them carried into effect, 
either by themselves or through the aid of other persons or societies. 
From the first, however, they have desired to apply a considerable 
part of their resources to pioneer work, thus opening the way for 
others, and particularly public authorities, to follow. 

The operations of the trustees have so far fallen into the 
following broad divisions :— 
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(1) The actual demonstration of ideas in material form. 

The schemes which have been carried out, or are in course of 
being carried out under this heading, include the following :— 

(a) The organisation at a public institution of model living 
rooms, fitted with simple and artistic household furniture. The 
assent of the Government has been obtained to this experiment 
being held in the Bethnal Green Museum. Two rooms have been 
erected, one of which is being confined to simple old cottage 
furniture, easily capable of being copied; the other room is being 
used to show modern copies and modern original work. It is 
an essential part of this scheme that an attempt should be made 
to influence through it the homes of the people who visit the 
exhibition. A pamphlet is therefore being prepared explanatory 
of the exhibition, and giving some indication of the cost of the 
various items of the collections. In the same way, it is hoped 
to influence the various cabinet-makers in the industrial district 
surrounding the museum to copy the pieces exhibited, and thus 
to meet locally the demand which it is hoped to make for simple and 
beautiful furniture. The rooms will also contain other simple 
articles of common use, made by hand, particularly wrought-iron 
work, as ‘well as examples of simple decorative pottery. An 
attempt is being made to obtain the co-operation of the schools 
in the district, and it is hoped to set a standard of simplicity and 
taste in the homes of those who are reached. 

(b) The trustees have also decided to attempt to influence the 
beautification of city schools, and to emphasise the need for children 
to be reared amidst ennobling influences. They have accordingly 
commissioned an artist to make mural paintings which, by the 
permission of the London County Council, will be used for the 
decoration of one of their schools. The trustees are also having 
reproductions of other pictures prepared, which will be loaned to 
various schools in turn, and will be accompanied by an arrange- 
ment for descriptive essays to be written upon them by the children 
of the schools. One of these collections of copies consists of the 
works of the German artist Ludwig Richter, whose pictures of 
home life and of nature remain unique for the delicate beauty 
of their symbolism, their interpretation of child life, and their 
sympathy with nature in relation to human life. Each of these 
pictures is accompanied by a careful description, and the collection 
will travel from school to school, remaining at each from six to 
twelve months. 

(c) Another scheme which has been decided upon is the pro- 
vision of a model playground in connection with the elementary 
school, with a view of showing not only how existing school 
grounds may be made more useful and educational by the provision 
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of school gardens and out-door class-rooms, but also how they may 
be better equipped for playing games. The transformation of an 
existing school playground in a crowded London district is being 
carried out as rapidly as possible. When finished it will contain 
trees and flowers, possibly some garden plots for cultivation by the 
scholars, an open-air class room, equipment for outdoor study, 
including a geography garden reproducing physical features, and 
equipment for games. 

(d) The schemes so far described are related chiefly to education. 
Another scheme, which is intended to influence village and 
industrial life, is the establishment of a Guild of Handicraft in a 
small town, with the double object of finding work within the 
borders of the town for its youths and men, and to supply the 
town with simple and beautiful articles of everyday use, made 
within the town, under conditions bringing happiness and 
prosperity to the workers. 

(2) Research work. 

Both the founder and the trustees felt that new efforts in 
research were necessary, for it is one of the most neglected 
fields of social work. They have therefore completed arrange- 
ments for what they hope is the first of many schemes for 
the promotion of scientific social investigation. Arrangements 
have been made with the London School of Economics by which a 
substantial sum is offered for the best monograph submitted by 
any student upon a question to be selected from a panel of subjects 
dealing with various social and economic questions. 

The subjects on this panel include the following :— 

A survey of the small town or village, showing existing con- 
ditions and possible improvements: (a) from within, (b) from 
without. 

An inquiry into the economic results of old age pensions. 

An analysis of national expenditure, dealing especially with the 
amount spent by the nation on luxury. 

An inquiry into certain aspects of the land question. 

It is hoped that this competition, which is open without any 
sort of restriction to anyone in any part of the country, will enable 
the trustees to get into touch with young able students of social 
questions, and they propose to commission further inquiries, and 
perhaps to make possible research work abroad. 

(3) New forms of propaganda. 

The propagandist work undertaken by the trustees has for the 
most part taken the form of grants to existing societies to carry 
out schemes which have been approved by the trustees. The 
schemes so approved include work for agricultural and land 
reform, including the foundation of an agricultural settlement; 
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the improvement of local administration ; educational work amongst 
adults; lectures and conferences on special subjects; and the 
holding from time to time of special exhibitions illustrating phases 
of social reform. 

In some respects a more daring experiment contemplated has for 
its object the teaching of certain definite principles of beauty. So 
far as the great majority of the children of the nation are concerned, 
they receive during their school days no systematic training, or 
adequate guidance on matters of taste. Thus they possess no 
standards of criticism whereby to judge the buildings, pictures, 
homes, among which they will pass their lives. All the amenities 
of life which depend upon the observance of elementary principles 
of beauty are to them a sealed book. This is not a matter which 
affects only one social class. It affects all. This ignorance is one 
of the reasons why our towns are made hideous by the abominations 
—great as well as small—of ignorant architects. It gives us the 
modern buildings in Whitehall, the tawdry and unsuitable 
memorials erected to the illustrious dead in otherwise beautiful 
buildings or parks. It was responsible for the fatuous scheme, 
foisted upon the House of Commons a year ago, which, if it had 
matured, would have destroyed the loveliest park in London by 
running a motor highway through it. It is responsible for the 
patience we all display with the designers and sellers of so much of 
the modern furniture imposed on rich and poor alike, or with 
advertisers who degrade natural beauty. The list of resultant evils 
is without end. They may be roughly summed up in the statement 
that the absence of informed judgment on questions of beauty, 
using the word in a comprehensive sense, has resulted in a large 
measure in the loss of the virtues of simplicity, sympathy, and 
suitability on the material side of our lives, with the consequent 
loss on the spiritual. 

The problem is not insoluble. The trustees believe that wise 
teaching of fundamental truths will slowly raise the national 
standard, and they are accordingly forming a small expert com- 
mittee under whose auspices it is proposed to draw up a small book 
especially for the use of young people, which it is hoped may 
guide them to an appreciation of the beautiful in art, architecture, 
and craftsmanship, and give them principles on which to rest and 
by which to test their views. It will be carefully illustrated. 

The trustees, after some experience of the opportunities before 
them, feel that the example of the founder of the trust is worthy 
of imitation among people of good will, and they propose to issue 
from time to time some account of the schemes they have been 
enabled to initiate. 


J. Howard WHITEHOUSE. 


EUGENICS AND GENIUS. 


ee so happens that, some years ago, with no relation to eugenic 

considerations, I devoted a considerable amount of attention 
to the biological characters of British men of genius, considered, 
so far as possible, on an objective and impartial basis. The 
selection, that is to say, was made, without regard to personal 
predilections, in accordance with certain rules, from the Dictionary 
of National Biography. In this way one thousand and thirty 
names were obtained of men and women who represent the 
flower of British genius during historical times, only excluding 
those persons who were alive at sae end of the last century. What 
proportion of these were the offspring of parents who were insane 
or mentally defective to a serious extent? 

If the view of Maudsley, that there is “‘ hardly ever’ a man of 
genius who is not the product of an insane or nervously disordered 
stock, had a basis of truth, we should expect that in one or other 
parents of the man of genius actual insanity had occurred in a very 
jarge proportion of cases; twenty-five per cent. would be a moderate 
estimate. But what do we find? In not one per cent. can definite 
insanity be traced among the parents of British men and women 
of genius. No doubt this result is below the truth; the insanity of 
the parents must sometimes have escaped the biographer’s notice. 
But even if we double the percentage to escape this source of error 
the proportion still remains insignificant. 

There is more to be said. If the insanity of the parent occurred 
early in life we should expect it to attract attention more easily than 
if it occurred late in life. Those parents of men of genius falling 
into insanity late in life, the critic may argue, escape notice. But 
it is precisely to this group that all the ascertainably insane 
parents of British men of genius belong. There is not a single 
recorded instance, so far as I have been able to ascertain, in which 
the parent had been definitely and recognisably insane before the 
birth of the distinguished child; so that any prohibition of the 
marriage of persons who had previously been insane would have 
left British genius untouched. In all cases the insanity came on 
late in life, and it was usually, without doubt, of the kind known as 
senile dementia. This was so in the case of the mother of Bacon, 
the most distinguished person in the list of those with an insane 
parent. Charles Lamb’s father, we are told, eventually became 
‘‘imbecile.’? Turner’s mother became insane. The same is 
recorded of Archbishop Tillotson’s mother and of Archbishop 
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Leighton’s father. This brief list includes all the parents of British 
men of genius who are recorded (and not, then, always very 
definitely) as having finally died insane. In the description given 
of others of the parents of our men of genius it is not, however, 
difficult to detect that, although they were not recognised as insane, 
their mental condition was so highly abnormal as to be not far 
removed from insanity. This was the case with Gray’s father, and 
with the mothers of Arthur Young and Andrew Bell. Even when 
we allow for all the doubtful cases, the proportion of persons of 
genius with an insane parent remains very low, less than two per 
cent. 

Senile dementia, though it is one of the least important and signi- 
ficant of the forms of insanity, and is entirely compatible with a 
long and useful life, must not, however, be regarded, when present 
in a marked degree, as the mere result of oldage. Entirely normal 
people of sound heredity do not tend to manifest signs of 
pronounced mental weakness or abnormality even in extreme old 
age. We are justified in suspecting a neurotic strain, though it 
may not be of severe degree. This is, indeed, illustrated by our 
records of British genius. Some of the eminent men of genius on 
my list (at least twelve) suffered before death from insanity, which 
may probably be described as senile dementia. But several of these 
were somewhat abnormal during earlier life (like Swift), or had 
a child who became insane (like Bishop Marsh). In these, and in 
other cases, there has doubtless been some hereditary neurotic 
strain. 

It is clearly, however, not due to any intensity of this strain that 
we find the incidence of insanity in men of genius, as illustrated, 
for example, by senile dementia, so much more marked than its 
incidence on their parents. There is another factor to be invoked 
here: convergent morbid heredity. If aman and a woman, each 
with a slight tendency to nervous abnormality, marry each other, 
there is a much greater chance of the offspring manifesting a severe 
degree of nervous abnormality than if they had married entirely 
sound partners. Now among both normal and abnormal people 
there is a tendency for like to mate with like. The attraction of 
the unlike for each other, which was once supposed to prevail, is 
not predominant, except within the sphere of the secondary sexual 
characters, where it clearly prevails, so that the ultra-masculine 
man is attracted to the ultra-feminine woman, and the feminine man 
to the boyish or mannish woman. Apart from this, people tend to 
marry those who are both psychically and physically of the same 
type as themselves. It thus happens that nervously abnormal people 
become mated to the nervously abnormal. This is well illustrated 
by the British men of genius themselves. Although insanity is 
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more prevalent among them than among their parents, the same 
can scarcely be said of them in regard to their wives. It is notable 
that the insane wives of these men of genius are almost as numerous 
as the insane men of genius, though it rarely happens (as in the 
case of Southey) that both husband and wife go out of their minds. 
But in all these cases there has probably been a mutual attraction 
of mentally abnormal people. 

It is to this tendency in the parents of men of genius, leading to 
a convergent heredity, that we must probably attribute the undue 
tendency of the men of genius themselves to manifest insanity. 
Each of the parents, separately, may have displayed but a minor 
degree of neuropathic abnormality, but the two strains were fortified 
by union, and the tendency to insanity became more manifest. 
This was, for instance, the case as regards Charles Lamb. The 
nervous abnormality of the parents in this case was less profound 
than that of the children, but it was present in both. Under such 
circumstances what is called the law of anticipation comes into 
play: the neurotic tendency of the parents, increased by union, is 
also antedated, so that definite insanity occurs earlier in the life 
of the child than, if it had appeared at all, it occurred in the life 
of the parent. Lamb’s father only became weak-minded in old 
age, but since the mother also had a mentally abnormal strain 
Lamb himself had an attack of insanity early in life, and his sister 
was liable to recurrent insanity during a great part of her life. 
Notwithstanding, however, the influence of this convergent 
heredity, it is found that the total insanity of British men and 
women of genius is not more, so far as can be ascertained,—even 
when slight and dubious cases are included,—than 4.2 per cent. 
That ascertainable proportion must be somewhat below the real 
proportion, but in any case it scarcely suggests that insanity is an 
essential factor of genius. 

Let us, however, go beyond the limits of British genius and 
consider the evidence more freely. There is, for instance, Tasso, 
who was undoubtedly insane for a good part of his life, and has 
been much studied by the pathologists. De Gaudenzi, who has 
written one of the best psycho-pathological studies of Tasso, shows 
clearly that his father, Bernardo, was a man of high intelligence, 
of great emotional sensibility, with a tendency to melancholy as 
well as a mystical idealism, of somewhat weak character, and prone 
to invoke Divine aid in the slightest difficulty. It was a tempera- 
ment that might be considered a little morbid, outside a monastery, 
‘but it was not insane, nor is there any known insanity among his 
near relations. This man’s wife, Porzia, Tasso’s mother, arouses 
the enthusiasm of all who ever mention her, as a creature of angelic 
perfection. No insanity here either, but something of the same 
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undue sensitiveness and melancholy as in the father, the same 
absence of the coarser and mere robust virtues. Moreover, she 
belonged to a family by no means so angelic as herself, not insane, 
but abnormal, malevolent, cruel, avaricious, almost criminal. The 
most scrupulous modern alienist would hesitate to deprive either 
Bernardo or Porzia of the right to parenthood. Yet, as we know, 
the son born of this union was not only a world-famous poet, but 
an exceedingly unhappy, abnormal, and insane man. 

Let us take the case of another still greater and more famous 
man, Rousseau. It cannot reasonably be doubted that, at some 
moments in his life, at all events, and perhaps during a considerable 
period, Rousseau was definitely insane. We are intimately 
acquainted with the details of the life and character of his relations 
and of his ancestry. We not only possess the full account he set 
forth at the beginning of his Confessions, but we know very much 
more than Rousseau knew. Geneva was paternal—paternal in the 
most severe sense—in scrutinising every unusual act of its children, 
and castigating every slightest deviation from the straight path. 
The whole life of the citizens of old Geneva may be read in Genevan 
archives, and not a scrap of information concerning the conduct of 
Rousseau’s ancestors and relatives, as set down in these archives, 
but has been brought to the light of day. If there is any great 
man of genius whom the activities of these fanatical eugenists would 
have rendered impossible it must surely have been Rousseau. Let 
us briefly examine his parentage. Rousseau’s father was the out- 
come of a fine stock, which for two generations had been losing 
something of its fine qualities, though without sinking anywhere 
near insanity, criminality, or pauperism. The Rousseaus still 
exercised their craft with success; they were, on the whole, 
esteemed; Jean-Jacques’s father was generally liked, but he was 
somewhat unstable, romantic, with no strong sense of duty, hot- 
tempered, easily taking offence. The mother, from a modern stand- 
point, was an attractive, highly accomplished, and admirable 
woman. In her neighbours’ eyes she was not quite Puritanical 
enough, high-spirited, independent, adventurous, fond of innocent 
gaiety, but a devoted wife when, at last, at the age of thirty, she 
married. More than once before marriage she was formally 
censured by the ecclesiastical authorities for her little insubordina- 
tions, and these may be seen to have a certain significance when 
we turn to her father; he was a thorough mauvais sujet, with an 
incorrigible love of pleasure, and constantly falling into well- 
deserved trouble for some escapade with the young women of 
Geneva. Thus on both sides there was a certain nervous instability, 
an uncontrollable wayward emotionality. But of actual insanity, of 
nervous disorder, of any decided abnormality or downright unfit- 
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ness in either father or mother, not a sign. Isaac Rousseau and 
Susanne Bernard would have been passed by the most ferocious 
eugenist. It is, again, a case in which the chances of convergent 
heredity have produced a result which, in its magnitude, in its 
heights and in its depths, none could foresee. Here is one of the 
most famous and most accurately known examples of insane genius 
in history, and we see what amount of support it offers to the 
ponderous dictum concerning the insane heredity of genius. 

Let us turn from insanity to grave nervous disease. Epilepsy 
at once comes before us, all the more significantly since it has been 
considered, more especially by Lombroso, to be the special disease 
through which genius peculiarly manifests itself. It is true that 
much importance here is attached to those minor forms of epilepsy 
which involve no gross and obvious convulsive fit. The existence 
of these minor attacks is, in the case of men of genius, usually 
dificult to disprove, and equally difficult to prove. It certainly 
should not be so as regards the major form of epilepsy. Yet among 
the thousand and thirty persons of British genius, I was only able 
to find epilepsy mentioned twice, and in both cases incorrectly, 
for the National Biographer had attributed it to Lord Herbert of 
Cherbury through misreading a passage in Herbert’s Auto- 
biography, while the “‘ epileptic’ fits of Sir W. R. Hamilton in 
old age were most certainly not true epilepsy. Without doubt, 
no eugenist could recommend an epileptic to become a parent. 
But if epilepsy has no existence in British men of genius it is 
improbable that it has often occurred among their parents. The 
loss to British genius through eugenic activity in this sphere would 
probably, therefore, have been nil. 

Putting aside British genius, however, one finds that it has been 
almost a commonplace of alienists and neurologists, even up to 
the present day, to present glibly a formidable list of mighty men 
of genius as victims of epilepsy. Thus I find a well-known 
American alienist, lately, making the unqualified and positive state- 
ment that ‘‘ Mahomet, Napoleon, Moliére, Handel, Paganini, 
*“Mozart, Schiller, Richelieu, Newton, and Flaubert’’ were 
epileptics, while, still more recently, a distinguished English 
neurologist, declaring that ‘‘ the world’s history has been made by 
‘‘men who were either epileptics, insane, or of neuropathic stock,’’ 
brings forward a similar and still larger list to illustrate that state- 
ment, with Alexander the Great, Julius Caesar, the Apostle Paul, 
Luther, Frederick the Great, and many others thrown in, though 
unfortunately he fails to tell us which members of the group he 
desires us to regard as epileptic. Julius Cesar was certainly one 
of them, but the statement of Suetonius (not an unimpeachable 
authority in any case) that Cesar had epileptic fits towards the 
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close of his life is disproof rather than proof of true epilepsy. Of 
Mahomet, and St. Pau! also, epilepsy is alleged. As regards the 
first, the most competent authorities regard the convulsive seizures 
attributed to the Prophet as perhaps merely a legendary attempt 
to increase the awe he inspired by unmistakable evidence of Divine 
authority. The narrative of St. Paul’s experience on the road to 
Damascus is very unsatisfactory evidence on which to base a 
medical diagnosis, and it may be mentioned that, in the course of 
a discussion in the columns of the British Medical Journal during 
IgI0, as many as six different views were put forward as to the 
nature of the Apostle’s ‘‘ thorn in the flesh.’’ The evidence on 
which Richelieu, who was undoubtedly a man of very fragile con- 
stitution, is declared to be epileptic, is of the very slenderest 
character, merely a second-hand story in a letter of Madame, the 
Regent’s mother. For the statement that Newton was epileptic there 
is absolutely no reliable evidence at all,* and I still await information 
concerning the grounds on which Mozart, Handel, and Schiller 
are declared to be epileptics. The evidence for epilepsy in 
Napoleon may seem to carry slightly more weight, for there is that 
in the moral character of Napoleon which we might very well 
associate with the epileptic temperament. It seems clear that 
Napoleon really had, at times, convulsive seizures which were at 
least epileptoid. Thus Talleyrand describes how, one day just 
after dinner (it may be recalled that Napoleon was a copious and 
exceedingly rapid eater), passing for a few minutes into Josephine’s 
room, the Emperor came out, took Talleyrand into his own room, 
ordered the door to be closed, and then fell down in a fit. 
Bourrienne, however, who was Napoleon’s private secretary for 
eleven years, knew nothing about any fits. It is not usual, in a 
true epileptic fit, to be able to control the circumstance of the seizure 
to this extent ; and if Napoleon, who lived so public a life, furnished 
so little evidence of epilepsy to his environment, it may be regarded 
as very doubtful whether any true epilepsy existed, and on other 
grounds it seems highly improbable. 

Of all these distinguished persons in the list of alleged epileptics 
it is naturally most profitable to investigate the case of the latest, 
Flaubert, for here it is easiest to get at the facts. His friend, Maxim 
du Camp, announced to the world, in his Souvenirs, that Flaubert 
was an epileptic, and Goncourt mentions in his Journal that he 


* The story, still uncritically repeated by eminent medical authorities, that New- 
ton became insane in 1693 and was shut up by his friends for eighteen months, is 
almost as baseless. Brewster and Edleston long ago showed that on examination 
it proves incredible. Newton certainly exhibited some mental peculiarities which 
at this period were exaggerated by insomnia and a severe attack of influenza. 
That is the only basis for a story which Hugghens heard in Holland, but nobody, 


so far as is known, in England, although Newton had long been a prominent 
personage. 
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was in the habit of taking much bromide. But the ‘‘ fits’’ never 
began until the age of twenty-two, which alone should suggest to 
a neurologist a doubt as to their true epileptic nature; they never 
occurred in public; he could feel the fit coming on and would go 
and lie down; he never lost consciousness; his intellect and moral 
character remained intact until death. It is quite clear that there 
was no true epilepsy here, nor anything like it. Flaubert was of 
fairly sound nervous heredity on both sides, and his father, a 
distinguished surgeon, was a man of keen intellect and high 
character. The novelist, who was of robust physical and mental 
constitution, devoted himself strenuously and exclusively to intel- 
lectual work; it is not surprising that he was somewhat 
neurasthenic, if not hysterical, and Dumesnil, who discusses this 
question in his book on Flaubert, concludes that the “‘ fits ’’ may be 
called hysterical attacks of epileptoid form. 

It is rather strange that in these recklessly confident lists of 
eminent ‘‘ epileptics ’’ we fail to find the one man of distinguished 
genius whom perhaps we are justified in regarding as a true 
epileptic. Dostoievski appears to have been an epileptic from an 
early age; he remained liable to epileptic fits throughout life, and 
they plunged him into mental dejection and confusion. In many 
of his novels we find pictures of the epileptic temperament, evidently 
based on personal experience, showing the most exact knowledge 
and insight into all the phases of the disease. Moreover, 
Dostoievski, in his own person, appears to have displayed the 
perversions and the tendency to mental deterioration which we 
should expect to find in a true epileptic. So far as our knowledge 
goes, he really seems to stand alone as a manifestation of genius 
combined with epilepsy. Yet, as Dr. Loygue remarks in his 
medico-psychological study of the great Russian novelist, epilepsy 
only accounts for half of the man, and leaves unexplained his 
passion for work; ‘‘the dualism of epilepsy and genius is 
** irreducible.”’ 

Thus the impression we gain when, laying aside prejudice, we 
take a fairly wide and impartial survey of the facts, or even when 
we investigate in detail the isolated facts to which significance is 
most often attached, by no means supports the notion that genius 
springs entirely, or even mainly, from insane and degenerate 
stocks. In some cases, undoubtedly, it is found in such stocks, 
but the ability displayed in these cases is rarely of any degree near 
the highest. It is quite easy to point to persons of a certain signi- 
ficance, especially in literature and art, who, though themselves 
sane, possess many near relatives who are highly neurotic and 
sometimes insane. Such cases, however, are far from justifying 
any confident generalisations concerning the intimate dependence 
of genius on insanity. 
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We see, moreover, that to conclude that men of genius are rarely 
or never the offspring of a radically insane parentage is not to 
assume that the parents of men of genius are usually of average 
normal constitution. That would in any case be improbable. 
Apart from the tendency to convergent heredity already 
emphasised, there is a wider tendency to slight abnormality, a minor 
degree of inaptness for ordinary life, in the parentage of genius. I 
found that in five per cent. of the cases (certainly much below the real 
mark) of the British people of genius, one parent, generally the 
father, had shown abnormality from a social or parental point of 
view. He had been idle, or extravagant, or restless, or cruel, or 
intemperate, or unbusinesslike, in the great majority of these cases 
‘*unsuccessful.’? The father of Dickens (represented by his son 
in Micawber), who was always vainly expecting something to turn 
up, is a good type of these fathers of genius. Shakespeare’s father 
may have been of much the same sort. George Meredith’s father, 
again, who was too superior a person for the family-outfitting busi- 
ness, but never succeeded in being anything else, is another example 
of this large group of fathers of genius. The father in these cases 
is a link of transition between the normal stock and its brilliantly 
abnormal offshoot. In this transitional stage we see, as it were, 
the stock reculer pour mieux sauter, but it is in the son that the 
great leap is made manifest. 

This peculiarity will serve to indicate that in a large proportion of 
cases the parentage of genius is not entirely sound and normal. 
We must dismiss absolutely the notion that the parents of persons 
of genius tend to exhibit traits of a grossly insane or nervously 
degenerate character. The evidence for such a view is confined 
to a minute proportion of cases, and even then is usually doubtful. 
But it is another matter to assume that the parentage of genius is 
absolutely normal, and still less can we assert that genius always 
springs from entirely sound stocks. The statement is sometimes 
made that all families contain an insane element. That statement 
cannot be accepted. There are many people, including people of 
a high degree of ability, who can trace no gross mental or nervous 
disease in their families, unless remote branches are taken into 
account. Not many Statistics bearing on this point are yet avail- 
able. But Jenny Koller, in a very thorough investigation, found, 
at Zurich in 1895, that “‘ healthy ’’ people had, in twenty-eight per 
cent. cases directly, and in fifty-nine per cent. cases indirectly and 
altogether, a neuropathic heredity, while Otto Diem, in 1905, found 
that the corresponding percentages were still higher—thirty-three 
and sixty-nine. It should not, therefore, be matter for surprise if 
careful investigation revealed a traceable neuropathic element at 
least as frequent as this in the families which produce a man ot 
genius. 
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It may further, I believe, be argued that the presence of a neuro- 
pathic element of this kind in the ancestry of genius is frequently 
not without a real significance. Aristotle said, in his Poetics, that 
poetry demanded a man with ‘‘a touch of madness,’’ though the 
ancients, who frequently made a similar statement to this, had not 
our modern ideas of neuropathic heredity in their minds, but merely 
meant that inspiration simulated insanity. Yet ‘‘a touch of 
‘“‘madness,”’ a slight morbid strain—usually neurotic or gouty— 
in a preponderantly robust and energetic stock, seems to be often 
of some significance in the evolution of genius; it appears to.act, 
one is inclined to think, as a kind of ferment, leading to a process 
out of all relation to its own magnitude. In the sphere of literary 
genius, Milton, Flaubert, and William Morris may help to illustrate 
this precious fermentative influence of a minor morbid element in 
vitally powerful stocks. Without some such ferment as this the 
energy of the stock, one may well suppose, might have been con- 
fined within normal limits; the rare and exquisite flower of genius 
we know required an abnormal stimulation; only in this sense is 
there any truth at all in Lombroso’s statement that the pearl of 
genius develops around a germ of disease. But this is the utmost 
length to which the facts allow us to go in assuming the presence 
of a morbid element as a frequent constituent of genius. Even then 
we only have one of the factors of genius, to which, moreover, 
undue importance cannot be attached when we remember how often 
this ferment is present without any resultant process of genius. 
And we are, in any case, far removed from any of those gross 
nervous lesions which all careful guardianship of the race must 
tend to eliminate. 

Thus we are brought back to the point from which we started. 
Would eugenics stamp out genius? There is no need to minimise 
the fact that a certain small proportion of men of genius have dis- 
played highly morbid characters, nor to deny that in a large propor- 
tion of cases a slightly morbid strain may, with care, be detected 
in the ancestry of genius. But the influence of eugenic considera- 
tions can properly be brought to bear only in the case of grossly 
degenerate stocks. Here, so far as our knowledge extends, the 
parentage of genius nearly always escapes. The destruction of 
genius, and its creation, alike elude the eugenist. If there is a 
tendency in modern civilisation towards a diminution in the mani- 
festations of genius—which may admit of question—it can scarcely 
be due to any threatened elimination of corrupt stocks. It may 
perhaps more reasonably be sought in the haste and superficiality 
which our present phase of urbanisation fosters, and only the most 
robust genius can adequately withstand. 

HAVELOCK ELLIs. 


FOR THE SAKE “OF “RATEPAYERS AND 
OLD-AGE PENSIONERS. 


HEN, on the first of January, 1911, the pauper disqualification 
was removed, many old folk said good-bye to the workhouse 
and sallied forth to claim old-age pensions. It was a red-letter day 
for them the day when they went; and they beamed, some of them, 
with pride and delight. For months before, indeed, they had had 
no thought in their heads beyond going, no other subject on which 
they could talk. Even at seventy there is something very alluring, 
it seems, in the prospect of being free, free to lead one’s own life, 
go one’s own way, lie down when one likes, and even pay a visit 
to a friend just when the fancy seizes one. And of freedom of this 
sort there can, of course, be no question in the workhouse: there 
life is, and must be, a matier of rules and regulations, of bells for 
this and gongs for that, an allotted amount of sleep, an allotted 
amount of food. This in itself is enough to explain why so many 
of the poor old people who sojourn there hate the place so heartily. 
‘Yes, the food is good, and we have every comfort,’’ a very 
decent old woman, who was in a model workhouse, once said to 
me. Then she paused with a sigh, and an odd troubled look came 
into her eyes, as she added emphatically, ‘‘ But I’d rather by far 
“be outside, even though in a hovel, and with only a crust of dry 
‘“Sbread.”” 

As these old folk went forth from their workhouses they thought, 
no doubt, that they were going for ever; that they would never 
again have to sleep in a bed that was one of a row, never again 
have to eat in the midst of a crowd, under official surveillance. 
They were all of the hopeful sort, of course: in the class to which 
they belong men and women alike are often hopeful, curiously 
enough, even after they are seventy. Were it otherwise, not one 
of this set would ever have ventured out at all. For in the work- 
house they were at any rate free from £ s. d. care, and worry; 
they had no rent to pay; and come what would they were sure of a 
dinner; sure, too, of doctor and nurse when smitten with aches 
and pains. And in the outside world it is far otherwise; there 
cares and worries of every sort are all-around, even though one 
may have a pension-book in one’s pocket. For five shillings a week 
won’t go far towards providing shelter and food, fires and lights, 
too, and a bit of soap, to say nothing of clothes and shoes. This all 
those who went forth from the workhouse that January to claim 
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their old-age pensions must, of course, have known; they must 
have known that they were leaving security and comfort behind, 
and were going out to poverty and distress. They went, none the 
less, and quite gladly, not recking a whit for the risks they were 
running, so keen was their delight at the thought of being free men 
and women again, old-age pensioners. 

‘““T’m not a parish pauper now, I’m a pensioner,’ an alert little 
dame above eighty announced to me proudly, the day she received 
her pension-book. ‘‘ Why, I feel quite a lady now,’’ she added, 
with a chuckle of infinite delight. 

And to think of having to become a pauper again when once one 
has been an old-age pensioner, of being forced to return to the 
workhouse after saying good-bye to it, as one thought, for ever! 
Yet this is what has happened, and is happening every day; poor 
old people, who, that January, left the workhouse quite jubilant, 
soon began to return there, hanging their heads and with sorrowful 
tales to tell. Some luckless old creatures returned the very day 
after that on which they had left; twenty-four hours’ experience 
was enough to bring home to them the fact that the outside world, 
in this our day, is no place for those above seventy, even with five 
shillings a week each, unless indeed they have either a daughter or 
a son to take care of them. And among the really poor they who 
are thus lucky are few and far between, now that emigration is the 
order of the day, and constant flitting and shifting. 

That most of those who left the workhouse to claim old-age 
pensions would return there sooner or later was, from the first, a 
foregone conclusion. How many of them have already actually 
returned it is impossible to say; but in one huge district ten per 
cent. of them returned, it is known, within a week; and that in all 
England a good ninety per cent. either returned or died within a 
year, there is not much doubt. Thus these old folk are now 
paupers again, just as they were before they left; they are not one 
whit better off than they would have been had no pension law ever 
been passed. Nor are the ratepayers one whit better off either ; 
they, indeed, in so far as they are also taxpayers, are very much 
worse off. For they have now to pay five shillings a week each for 
all the old-age pensioners; as well as some 13s. 8d. a week each, 
if they be Londoners, for all the workhouse inmates; and an extra 
five shillings a week—i.e., 18s. 8d. altogether, for such as are 
skilful enough to combine the rdle of an old-age pensioner with 
‘that of a workhouse inmate. And this is by no means so difficult 
as it may seem. 

Although 5,024 old folk left workhouses in January, 1911, to 
claim pensions, many, many more who might have left remained 
there. In the nine typical workhouses, Southwark, Kensington, 
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St. Pancras, West Ham, Sheffield, Christchurch, Hendon, 
Northallerton, and Thirsk, there were altogether 2,495 inmates 
eligible for pensions, but only 161 of them became pensioners; 
while 2,334 remained paupers and stayed in the workhouse. And 
they stayed there through necessity, not choice; they would most 
of them have given their little fingers gladly to leave. 

When the 161 went forth from these nine workhouses, there 
must have been sore trouble among the more respectable of the 
2,334 who were left behind. It must have seemed very hard to 
them that they should be left behind; and hard it certainly was. 
Why, for them the Old-Age Pension Law has from the first been 
a dead letter; they have never even for a day been one whit the 
better off for its having been passed. And this through no fault 
of their own, but only because they are alone in the world, and 
have no home to go to. 

In towns, in the country, too, as a rule, the aged poor, whether 
pensioners or not, must either live alone or go to the workhouse, 
unless indeed they have relatives with whom they can live. And 
it has been proved elsewhere* that among the really poor only 
about one per cent. have relatives with whom they can live after 
they are seventy. Ninety-nine out of every hundred of them must, 
therefore, either live alone or in the workhouse. And for men and 
women above seventy living alone on five shillings a week spells 
not only neglect, squalor, and misery, but semi-starvation. It 
spells, too, the workhouse sooner or later; for, when illness comes, 
and it is almost bound to come, go there they must. Thus while 
old-age pensions are a very great boon for old men and women of 
the skilled labourer class, for those who have a few shillings a week 
of their own, or who have sons or daughters able and willing to 
take care of them; for the very poor and alone-standing they are 
no boon atall. For them, indeed, the Old-Age Pension Law is the 
veriest fiction. Before it was passed they went to the workhouse 
when too feeble to earn their own daily bread; and now that it is 
in force, they are either there already, or they are drifting there 
surely, inevitably. 

Yet the very poor are those whom the average ratepayer is most 
willing to help; the alone-standing, those for whom he feels most 
sympathy, especially if, as often happens, they are decent old 
women, childless widows, spinsters whose relatives are all dead, 
or have strayed away. He would certainly rejoice could something 
be done to better the hard lot of these poor old people, who, 
although they have the right to old-age pensions, are in the work- 
house because they cannot live outside alone on 5s. a week, and 
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have no one with whom they can live. He would rejoice, however, 
only if that something could be done without adding to the burden 
of rates and taxes he has to bear. And fortunately it could. Were 
it otherwise I, for my part, should not venture to suggest the doing 
of it, in this our day, when the burden is so terribly heavy. Asa 
point of fact, however, as we shall see later, if all the old people 
who are even fairly respectable were taken out of the workhouse, 
where they are miserable, and were lodged each one in his—or her— 
own little home, where, if he were not happy, the fault would lie 
with himself, the rates would be considerably lower than they are 
now, while the taxes would not be appreciably higher. In the 
London workhouses old men and women cost the ratepayer 
13s. 84d. a week each; in cottage homes they need cost him only 
3s. 84d. a week each, in addition to their old-age pensions of five 
shillings, which the taxpayer provides. Thus, whereas now they 
cost the community as a whole 13s. 84d. a week each, then they 
wouid cost it only 8s. 84d., with the result that on each one of them 
a saving of 5s. a week would be effected. 

Years ago we had proof that in other countries old people could 
be made extremely comfortable on a little over a shilling a day 
each; and now, thanks to certain experiments that have recently 
been tried, notably one at Whyteleafe, we have proof that this can 
also be done here in England. Special interest is attached to the 
Whyteleafe experiment at the present time, owing to the fact that 
it shows how the problem of the alone-standing old-age pensioner 
might be solved in a way that would rejoice the heart of even the 
stingiest of ratepayers, while bringing great comfort to the old-age 
pensioner. 

The Whyteleafe experiment was started, although not at 
Whyteleafe, some thirteen yearsago. In the autumn of 1900, Miss 
Isabel Faraday, a cousin of the late Professor Faraday, offered to 
present to the Browning Settlement in Walworth a house at East 
Dulwich, as a sort of last refuge for respectable old men and women 
who, although they have, or could earn, money wherewith to feed 
and clothe themselves, have yet nothing but the workhouse before 
them, as they are too poor to pay rent. There are many such men 
and women in Walworth; for it is one of the poorest districts in all 
London, the district, too, into which the respectable poor seem to 
drift most easily. And cases have occurred in which respectable 
old folk have chosen deliberately to starve themselves to death 
rather than go to the workhouse. 

The Warden of the Settlement, Mr. Herbert Stead, was eager 
of course to accept the gift; for his mission in life is to help those 
in need, while spreading civilisation around. Unfortunately, there 
was a difficulty in the way: he had already more undertakings on 
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hand than he had money for; and if this home were opened, 
someone would have to be paid for taking care of it; its working 
expenses, too, would have to be met. It seemed, therefore, as if 
‘“No’’ would have to be said, heart-breaking matter though the 
saying of it might be to the whole Browning Settlement. And soit 
would, had not a most kindly and generous lady, Miss Burgis, 
volunteered to act as honorary Superintendent of the home; and 
also to raise money enough to cover its working expenses, 
including the expense of fires for the whole house, and doctoring 
for such of the inmates as needed it. Then, in a very short space 
of time, twelve old men and women were installed in the ‘‘ Michael 
“‘ Faraday Old Folks’ Home; ’’ while twelve times twelve and more 
were clamouring for admission, clamouring in vain, however, as 
there was no room for more beds in the house. 

The Settlement would gladly have opened other homes of the 
same kind at once, but lack of money barred the way, and for five 
years nothing could be done. Then Miss Faraday made it another 
present, £1,000, wherewith to build homes for aged seamstresses ; 
and another friend of the Warden’s, Mr. Newberry, gave about 
an acre of land for the homes to stand on. It was part 
of an estate he had at Whyteleafe, in Surrey, four miles 
south of Croydon. This land was a perfect godsend; for 
on it no fewer than ten cottage homes might be built, 
with ample space, too, between each of them. The house 
at Dulwich was sold, and with the money obtained for it, 
together with Miss Faraday’s £1,000, three cottage homes, the 
Faraday, the Martha and the Mary, were built. Thus housing 
was provided for fifteen old people, for in each cottage there are 
five rooms and a scullery. Then a lady undertook to defray the 
cost of building a home as a monument to her father; for she held, 
and thus gave proof, surely, of sound wisdom and common-sense, 
as well as of filial devotion, that the memory of a good man is 
better kept alive by a cottage, in which poor old people may find 
rest and comfort, than by any mausoleum, statue, or stained-glass 
window. Her example was followed by two other ladies, each of 
whom built a cottage, at a cost of £350, one to the memory of her 
brother, the other to that of her husband. That same year Mr. 
Burgis, the father of the lady who was, and still is, honorary 
Superintendent of the Homes, built a charming little house for her 
and the Homes’ caretaker to live in. Meanwhile, the grounds had 
been laid ‘out; and a laundry had been built and fitted up at a cost 
of £200; also a pavilion at a cost of £120. This pavilion, which 
is a large hall with a verandah before it, serves as a meeting place 
for the inmates of the various Homes. . Thus there was already 
quite a little colony at Whyteleafe. It was under the direction of 
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a managing Committee appointed by the Council of the Browning 
Settlement, the Warden of the Settlement being the guiding spirit 
of the colony. 

When in 1907 Lord Strathcona formally opened the Homes, the 
Browning Bethany Homes as they are named, six cottages were 
built; and all the six had either inmates, or old people waiting to 
become inmates. The little colony was just on the point, too, of 
being enlarged considerably; for twelve cottages, standing in a 
row on land adjoining its grounds, had been offered for sale; and 
the Warden was moving heaven and earth to secure their being 
bought and presented to the Council as Bethany Homes. So 
successfully did he do his pleading that, when the six newly built 
cottages were opened, he had already obtained promises that six 
out of the twelve offered for sale should be bought. Five of them 
were bought by persons who wished them to serve each as a 
memorial of some dead relative, and the sixth by Lord Strathcona. 
Since then five more have been bought and presented to the 
Council; and the Council has itself bought the one remaining, 
although it had to borrow the money wherewith to do so. The 
members are hoping, however, that someone will come forward 
before long and buy it from them, returning it to them of course 
as a present. These twelve cottages cost about £250 each, that 
sum covering the outlay not only on the purchase of the cottages, 
but on the alterations that had to be made in them. 

In 1908 the colony was again enlarged, as a lady bought for 
4200 a piece of land lying side by side with its grounds; and built 
on it, at a cost of £800, the Henry Longford Richardson Homes, 
in which there is housing for ten old married couples. Then a 
halt had to be called, for the Council was at the end of its resources, 
nay, it was £800 in debt; and let it do what it would, it could 
not raise money enough to cover the working expenses of all the 
homes it already had, together with the interest on the money it 
had borrowed. It tried to secure for each of its Homes a patron, 
who would undertake to defray the working expenses of that Home; 
and it has actually secured patrons for nine of them. Eleven more 
are needed, however, and very sorely; for until they are found, all 
the Homes cannot be used. 

At the present time there are at Whyteleafe twenty-one Homes, a 
fine pavilion, anda laundry, all of which stand in grounds stretching 
along the side of a high hill facing South-West, and in the midst 
of beautiful scenery. All the Homes are well built and are very 
comfortable, while some of them are extremely pretty; and there 
is space in them altogether for 130 inmates. The cost of building 
and fitting up the cottages, together with the pavilion and laundry, 
and of making the garden, roads, &c., amounted to £6,139. This 
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is exclusive, of course, of the land which, had it all been bought, 
instead of most of it being given, would have cost £3,367. Thus, 
had Whyteleafe been built as a business undertaking, without any 
help from generous givers, the cost of it would have been £9,506. 
And the interest on £9,506 at 34 per cent. is £332 14s. 2d. a year. 
Ata cost of £332 14s. 2d. a year, therefore, housing has been pro- 
vided for 130 persons, that is at a cost of £2 11s. 2d. per person 
a year, or 113d. a week. 

A cottage home, however, as everything else, depreciates in 
value as time goes on; and for this, even in trying experiments, 
allowances must be made. One hundred pounds a year will be 
required, it is calculated, to make good the damage done by time, 
combined with wear and tear, at Whyteleafe. This sum must, 
therefore, be added to the cost of housing ; and £ 100 divided among 
130 inmates is 15s. 4¢d. per inmate a year, or roughly 33d. a week. 
Thus the full cost per head of the housing provided at Whyteleafe is 
43 Os. 63d. a year, or a little under 1s. 33d. a week. And the old 
people there are not only housed, but are housed extremely well, 
better than they could house themselves for twice that sum. 

Each one of them has a room to himself—or herself—which is 
his own private property, and which no one may enter without his 
permission. He furnishes it himself, so far as he can; and, in any 
case, he has in it all his own little belongings. Then he has the 
right to use the scullery in his cottage, and also the general laundry. 
He has the right, too, of course, to spend as much of his time as he 
chooses in the grounds; to have a little garden of his own, if such 
be his taste; and to betake himself when he will to the pavilion, 
where there is always someone or other with whom he can talk, 
some book or newspaper for him to read, and from time to time 
a lecture or concert, for him to hear. Although he is quite in the 
country, he is within fifteen miles of London, and within a quarter 
of a mile of a village, whence tradesmen’s carts bring provisions 
to his very door every morning. If he prefers to go to the village 
to buy what he needs, he is free to do so, of course; for so long 
as he demeans himself in an orderly fashion, as a respectable 
member of society, and does not stay out later than ten o’clock 
without permission, no one interferes with him. And, if he does 
not demean himself in an orderly fashion; if, in spite of warnings, 
he will persist in playing the Bobby Burns, in frequenting public- 
houses, staying out when he ought to be in bed; or if he quarrels 
with his fellow inmates, interferes with their comfort, or does not 
pay his debts—well—he has to go. For these Homes were built 
for the exclusive benefit of worthy old men and women; and if, 
through mischance, the unworthy, who cannot behave themselves 
worthily, gain admission, they must be turned out; for the work- 
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house is the proper place for them. Were they allowed to remain 
in the Homes, the worthy would suffer; for sheep cannot live 
happily side by side with goats. 

Even if nothing but housing were provided at Whyteleafe, these 
Homes would be a great boon to the poor old people who live there; 
for it makes all the difference in life, when one’s means are scanty, 
not having a landlord to face week by week. Much besides 
housing is provided here, however; for the Council in which the 
management of the Homes is vested, keeps the whole place in 
repair, pays all the rates, even the water rate, supplies each of 
the inmates with a ton and a half of coal every year, and defrays 
the cost of any doctoring or special comforts they require if out 
of health. Thus all that the old people have to provide for 
themselves is food, clothing and pocket money, and this they 
can do, as they themselves say, quite easily; for each one 
of them has, if alone-standing, at least 5s. a week; or if 
one of a married couple, 3s. 6d. By the rules in force 
in the Bethany Homes, single persons are required to 
have not less than 5s. a week each, or more than 7s., before 
they can be admitted; and married couples, not less than 7s. a 
week, or more than 11s. No single persons having more than 
7s. a week, or married couple having more than ris. can find a 
home there excepting temporarily, as they can afford to pay rent 
for their lodging outside. These Homes, it must be remembered, 
are now maintained primarily for old-age pensioners, and persons 
between sixty-five and seventy who, having some little savings, 
are living on them, while waiting for their pensions. 

Then the Whyteleafe Council renders its protégés other great 
services; for it provides a caretaker, who spends her whole time 
going about among them giving to such of them as need it a 
helping hand. It also provides a skilled nurse, when the services 
of one are required; and it defrays the cost of whatever the doctor 
may order for those whoare ill. And it has its own representative, 
the Honorary Superintendent, living among them as general over- 
seer, adviser and friend; and she devotes her life to securing that 
everything that can be done is done to render them happy and 
comfortable. And happy and comfortable they certainly are. 
They are very grateful, too, and with good reason; for their lives 
are cast in pleasant places, life’s path has been made for them 
very smooth. And this by much taking of thought, planning and 
contriving, rather than by much spending of money. 

Last year the working expenses of the Bethany Homes were 
4397 14s. 7d., that is 1s. tod. a week per inmate, as 80 old persons 
were living there. Of this 4397, 426 went to pay the doctor; coal 
took £93; rates, £45; and wages, a point worth noting, only £56. 
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The Lady Superintendent not only gives her services gratis, but 
insists on defraying all the expenses her residence at Whyteleafe 
entails. 1s. 103d. per head a week does not seem much for working 
expenses, considering all that is included under that heading. No 
old man living outside could obtain for 3s. 93d. a week what is 
obtained for him in the Homes for 1s. 1o$d. Then nursing, 
medicine, and special comforts for the sick cost £108, 1.e., just 
under 63d. a week per inmate. 

At Whyteleafe the cost per head of the 80 inmates was, last 
year, 2s. 102d. a week, or £7 11S. 5d. for the year, t.e., £4 19s. 5d. 
for working expenses; £1 7s. for nursing, &c., and £1 55., as 
there were 80 inmates instead of 130, for depreciation. But 
there much has been given, both land and buildings, with the 
result that the Council had practically no rent charge to pay, 
only interest on the debt, and an allowance for depreciation. 
If nothing at all had been given, however, if the building of the 
cottages, the pavilion, and the laundry had been paid for by the 
Council, and the land had been bought in the open market, the 
cost per head would have been only 3s. 84d. a week, providing 
the full number of old people, 130, had been there. For, as we 
have seen, housing would then have cost 1s. 34d. a week, viz., 
rent 11#d., and depreciation 34d.; working expenses Is. 10%d., 
and nursing 64d. Even supposing that a paid official had been 
installed as superintendent because no lady could be found to do 
the work gratis, the cost per head would have been raised by less 
than a penny a week. 

Thus the Whyteleafe experiment proves that the more 
respectable among the old people who are in the workhouse, 
or on their way there, might all be provided with good 
homes, where they would be out of harm’s way, and live in 
comfort at the cost of 3s. 84d. a week each. In these homes—the 
Olid Folks’ Homes—they could spend their last days in peace and 
happiness; whereas in the workhouse they spend them in misery. 
And in these homes—this is a point on which stress must 
be laid—they would cost their fellows only 8s. 84d. a week each, 
viz., 3S. 81d. in addition to 5s., their old age pension; 
whereas in the London workhouses they cost them 13s. 81d. a 
week, besides all the money that comes out of loans. To build old 
folk’s homes such as there are at Whyteleafe would, therefore, 
be sound economy as well as charity. Whoever built them, 
whether private philanthropists or local authorities, would merit 
the gratitude of all who feel the burden of the rates, as well as of 
all who feel the pinch of poverty. 


EpItH SELLERS. 


WOMEN AND THE FRENCH ACADEMY. 


T would not be without its uses briefly to recall the earliest stages 
of the French Academy. 

Literary societies were much in fashion about the year 1625. The 
Hotel de Rambouillet apart, the salons of Mile. de Gournay and 
Mme. d’Auchy, and of the Abbés Croisilles and de Marolles con- 
stituted a species of open academies, open too freely, no doubt, to 
the court gallants and to women in high life. In order to avoid 
these sometimes noisy and rather frivolous gatherings, and to 
discuss all kinds of matters freely and in secret, certain men of 
letters, Godeau, Gombault, Sarrazin, Chapelain, Conrart Giry, 
Habert, de Cérisy, de Malleville, de Serizay, agreed to meet on an 
appointed day at one another’s houses. This took place in 1629. 
The news was recounted, each read his last work, and the meeting 
wound up with a walk or a slight repast. The secret was kept for 
about four years; but with the Abbé de Bois-Robert, one of the 
Cardinal’s favourites and a great entertainer, the wolf entered into 
the sheepfold. On the advice of his familiar, Richelieu hastened 
to offer a protection which could not be refused. Was it that he 
desired to associate the interest of letters with that of authority, to 
create a body of literary men devoted to himself, to introduce there 
his faithful bloodhounds who should respond with pamphlets to 
the libels of his enemies, to reward the zeal of a Jean de Sirmond, 
or the diplomatic brain of a Bautru? Was his project to concentrate 
and absorb all power into the State? Or again to establish the use 
of certain phrases, to make the native tongue more eloquent, to 
cultivate it and rid it of blemishes? Were people right in sneering 
at ‘‘this other Psaphon’s aviary,’’ at which the parrots were 
taught to say: ‘‘Psaphon . . . Richelieu is a great god’’ ? 
There was something of all this; for the cardinal’s personal policy 
was rarely to be distinguished from his general policy. 

In reality, a French Academy had been created complete in all 
parts by the later Valois, fifty years before. Had it not been for 
the Saint Bartholomew massacre and the civil war, it would 
doubtless have prospered. The names of Baif, du Faur de Pibrac, 
Charles IX., and Henry III. deserve to figure beside the prime 
minister of Louis XIII. It has been forgotten by many that this 
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Academy of the Valois proved itself more liberal than its younger 
sister, since the kings themselves presided over it, and since it 
admitted women among its members. In other respects, both were 
strangely alike: in receiving letters patent from Charles IX. and 
from Louis XIII., in experiencing the opposition of parliaments, 
in the almost identical powers and liberties granted to academicians 
in.the two epochs, in the privilege of keeping their hats on and 
remaining seated in the presence of Charles IX. and Henry III., 
a privilege which they claimed successfully at the time of Queen 
Christina of Sweden’s visit to the Academy in 1658, in royal pro- 
tection, and in the meetings in private houses before they were 
held in the King’s cabinet at the Louvre; all these things testify 
to their real connection, against which a conspiracy of silence was 
organised in 1635, in order that the full glory of the inspiration and 
foundation of the later Academy should fall to Richelieu. 

Amongst the Academicians, men and women, of the Valois 
Academy, d’Aubigné speaks of la Maréchale de Retz and Madame 
de Lignerolles: ‘‘ These two ladies,’’ he says, ‘‘ proved that they 
““knew more of the matter than of the speeches in the Academy 
‘“which Henri III. had set up, and I remember that one day, 
‘“‘among other things, the discussion was on the excellence of the 
*“moral and intellectual virtues. They were antagonists, and 
*“excited much admiration.’’ The Duchesse de Retz was hailed 
by her contemporaries with the titles of the tenth Muse and the 
fourth Grace. She spoke and wrote the Greek, Latin and Italian 
languages with purity; ‘‘ she was cherished and favoured by all 
“our kings who took special pleasure in her company on account 
“of the good things she said and the wonderful discourses with 
‘which she entertained them. She was born for the government 
“‘ of States and the control of civil affairs which she handled with 
““consummate prudence.”’ 

The Duchesse d’Uzés and the Comtesse de Cimiers were also 
members of the Academy of the Valois. ‘‘ Since you control 
‘the king,’ wrote Queen Marguerite de Valois to the Duchess, 
‘“ let me feel the benefit of your favour ’’ ; and Ronsard described in 
fine verse this dictatorship of the intellect and grace. 

Mademoiselle de Vitry shone in the first rank of the most 
beautiful, intelligent, and agreeable of Catherine de Medicis’ maids 
of honour. After her marriage with the Comte de Cimiers, she 
devoted herself to most serious study, and began to compose 
Elegies in prose, which she sent to her poetical dyer, Desportes, 
to be fitted with rhymes. At about forty years of age she also 
wrote verse; among others a poem, in three cantos, entitled The 
Magdalen, in imitation of Tansillo; she induced one of her friends 
to ask Cardinal du Perron what he thought of it: ‘‘ Tell her,’”’ said 
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the prelate maliciously, ‘‘ that she is marvellously good at the 
“* first part of the life of the Magdalen.”’ 

After having been an ardent supporter of the League, she made 
her submission to Henry IV., but carried away by her witty spirit, 
could not refrain from remarking after her introduction to the 
prince whom she considered too plainly dressed: ‘‘I have seen 
“‘the King, but I don’t see His Majesty.’’ 

It was the Valois Academy which had the first taste of the 
admirable verses of Charles IX. to Ronsard, verses which were 
touched up, no doubt, and embellished by Le Royer de Prades, 
just as Taine’s sonnets on the cats were arranged by J. M. de 
Heredia. 


L’art de faire des vers, diit-on s’en indigner, 
Doit estre a plus haut prix que celui de régner. 
Tous deux également nous portons des couronnes, 
Mais roi, je les recus ; poéte, tu les donnes. 

Ton esprit, enflammé d’une céleste ardeur, 
Esclate par soi-méme, et moi par ma grandeur. 
Si du cété des dieux je cherche l’avantage, 
Ronsard est leur mignon, et je suis leur image. 
Ta Muse, qui ravit par de si doux accords, 

Te soumet les esprits dont je n’ai que les corps. 
Elle t’en fait le maitre et te fait introduire 

Ou le plus fier tyran n’a jamais eu d’empire, 
Elle amollit les cceurs et soumet la beauté : 

Je puis donner la mort, toi l’immortalité ! 


In the eighteenth century, the salons became the representatives, 
the prime ministers of public opinion, taking the place of news- 
papers and parliamentary chambers, condensing and sending back 
to the Government the wishes of the nation. And as the Academy 
tended to become the premier salon of France, parties in process 
of forming felt the usefulness of gaining the upper hand in a body 
whose mind and talent multiplied in some sort through their con- 
junction ; a body which, invested with the somewhat rare privilege 
of obtaining the ear of the public, might by means of new ideas 
become the instrument of an elegant, though no doubt discreet, 
opposition, all the more embarrassing because enveloped in the 
formulz of sacramental respect; and because the art of clever 
people under a favoured régime consists in saying all things and 
allowing all things to be understood without becoming liable to 
harsh action on the part of the powers. It was thenceforward not 
surprising that even a bishopric was hardly more courted or 
solicited. Self-esteem, legitimate ambition, tradition, sects and 
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principles, all united to make more desirable this “‘ tabowret* of the 
‘‘intellect,’’ as the Abbé de la Batterie calls it. 

A curious parallel might be set up between the elections in the 
eighteenth and in the nineteenth centuries, a parallel which would 
be rather in favour of the latter. With due respect to proportion, 
and allowing for numerous exceptions, the nineteenth century has 
very much fewer women makers of academicians—or else, there 
are so many that their interests balance, and so neutralise one 
another. Public opinion is no longer chiefly vested in the salons; 
as victory created the marshals of Napoleon I., so success hallows 
the immortals, and even in its purely political selections the 
Academy almost coquettishly demands that the success should be 
of a high standard. Far be it from me to deny feminine influence ; 
where men reign, women generally govern, and there will never 
be any lack of women to lead the leaders of nations, be they kings 
or presidents, academicians or ministers. But above these hidden 
forces is arising a higher, more impersonal force, expressing itself 
through explosions of enthusiasm or of indignation which tend 
more and more to sweep everything along in the political, moral, 
and literary worlds. 

Certain historians of the Academy deplore the influence of 
women at that epoch, and there were women, no doubt, who used 
it in a contemptible manner. Madame de Boufflers, who was so 
notorious for her favours, decided after her second marriage to 
the Duc de Luxembourg to have a salon which should later on 
become the arbiter of good taste and of social custom. In the 
meantime, it must be furnished with fine intellects, and this is 
what she planned: that her respected friend, Madame de la 
Valliére, should dismiss her favourite, the singer Jélyotte, and take 
in his place the Comte de Bissy, who should then be made an 
Academician. Had he not literary claims, a translation of Roi 
Patriote, of the Lettres sur l’Histoire de Bolingbroke, though it 
must be admitted that evil tongues disputed with him the author- 
ship of the latter? This his cleverness was cried up with a certain 
amount of hocus-pocus, and the boudoir candidate nimbly steps 
into the Academy (November tigth, 1750). A little later the 
Duchesse de Chaulnes, as notorious for her cleverness as for her 
extravagances, one of whose ambitions was always to know who 
started this and who hatched that, determined at all costs to get 
in her sweetheart, the Abbé de Boismont; he, at least, was not 
lacking in talent, but the excessive zeal of the duchess, and her 
letters to the academicians alienated the very men she expected to 
entice; offensive epigrams entertained the cafés and_ salons. 


* The tabouret (stool) at court was an honour reserved for duchesses alone. 
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D’Alembert, the mathematician of philosophy, beat Boismont, who 
only succeeded after his third attempt. 

But feminine intrigue was not always used with such indecorum ; 
it was often exerted in favour of talent without a shadow of 
personal interest. Friendship alone, and a sense of justice, inspired 
the canvassers when, for instance, Madame de Tencin secured a 
nomination for Marivaux, and Mesdames de Rochefort and de 
Forcalquier intervened on behalf of Duclos, the frequenter of the 
Brancas’ salon, the man with a voice like a file, of cynical manners 
and conversation, yet sought after by the best company for his 
intellect. The Abbé Resnel rebuked him smartly one day when 
he was openly using strong language at the Academy: “‘ Sir, 
““you should know that before the Academy only such words 
““should be uttered as can be found in the dictionary.’’ Was 
Duclos’ ribaldry useful as a passport or as a veil to his art of 
pushing himself? Did he not rather incline to make a show of it? 
It may be. In any case he knew how to please, and it was not 
simply his books which procured him the sympathy of Madame de 
Pompadour and Mesdames de Villars and de Bernis. In 1746 he 
was elected, after two disappointments; he became permanent 
secretary to the company, which he governed, wresting it from 
the enervating tutelage under which it had languished, and re- 
establishing it on an equal footing with what Sainte Beuve used to 
call outside literary opinion. 

For twenty years, from 1713 to 1733, half the members of the 
French Academy came from the salon of la Marquise de Lambert, 
which was dominated by Fontenelle and la Motte. For ten years 
Mademoiselle de Lespinasse had, thanks to her friend d’Alembert, 
considerable ‘‘ academic’’ influence; she herself admits it, for 
instance, in these lines written about a candidate :— 


‘*] have worked up his friends,’’ she writes, ‘‘ and everything 
is so well arranged that all that is required for him to be received 
into the Academy is the death of one of the Forty. There is no 
doubt that it is just, but it has not been without difficulty. I was 
inspired by the interest, the pleasure and the desire he evinced to 
achieve success.”’ 


Amongst all these women makers of the immortals, none acted 
with so much ability as Madame de Pompadour. She did not 
limit herself to any group, nor ever infringed the dignity of those 
she canvassed. Guided, no doubt, by her sincere love for the 
arts and for letters, and by a sixth sense which saved her from 
egregious errors, and won her the sympathies of the truly literary, 
she divined that these would make the reputations of to-day, and, 
above all, of to-morrow, and that the réle of Mecenas brings even 
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more happiness to the patron than to the protégé. Her manoeuvres 
on behalf of the Abbé le Blanc are a pleasure to hear of; she asked 
him on several occasions to withdraw when she learned that he was 
to be elected only out of politeness to herself; in return, he received 
the post of historiographer of the King’s buildings. ‘‘ I have some 
‘‘ pride,’’ said the Abbé le Blanc, ‘‘ but it does not humiliate.’ 
‘“No,’’ said his companion, “ it creates pity.” 

Nothing is more lively than the story of the intrigues and the 
springs worked by Voltaire, the bowings and scrapings he went 
through to secure an academic chair. There seem to have been 
two spirits within him, a bad one bent on destroying the work of 
the good, and by compromising indiscretions wiping out the happy 
effect produced by each act of its rival. Hardly had his good 
genius put forth Zaire, than the other threw on to his knees the 
Temple du Gott and the Lettres Philosophiques; the tragedy 
Alszire, in 1736, restored our hero, but the poem Mondain raised a 
fresh tempest, from which he took refuge in Holland whilst the 
pedants declared that he never should be an academician. Fleury 
died. The King and the Duchesse de Chateauroux seemed disposed 
to allow his eulogy to be undertaken by Voltaire, who hastily 
disavowed his most daring works; but the eternal Boyer twisted 
Louis XV. round, and the Bishop of Bayeux, Paul d’Albert de 
Luynes, was elected. The author of Mérope abandoned the idea 
of joining the ‘‘ Forty learned parrots,’’ and left a country which 
was governed ‘‘by priestlings and the donkey-bishop of 
** Mirepoix.’’ So much for the vows of a candidate! Three years 
later he was soliciting the succession to the president Bouhier: he 
dedicated his tragedy Mahomet to Pope Benedict XIV., who sent 
him his apostolic blessing, and behold him ‘‘ covered by the stole 
‘of the Vicar of God.’’ To write to Pére de Latour, refute the 
Provincial Letters, profess his respect for religion, better still his 
attachment to the Jesuits, were the least of his somersaults. This 
time he had the friendship of the Marquis d’Argenson, and the 
patronage of the Marquise de Pompadour. Obviously he could 
defy Boyer. ‘‘I was considered worthy to be one of the forty 
““useless members of the Academy. I was appointed historio- 
““ grapher of France, and the King presented me with the post of 
“‘ordinary gentleman of the bedchamber. I concluded that to 
“‘ achieve the smallest piece of luck it was more effective to say five 
“‘ words to the King’s mistress than to write a hundred volumes.”’ 

Long before the great crusade of 1910-1911 more than one writer 
had proposed the admission of women to the French Academy. 
Charpentier, for instance, requested that Mademoiselle de Scudéry 
should be the first there to head a list of ladies illustrious for their 
intellect and their scholarship : he recalled the fact that at the death 
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of the learned Héléne Cornaro, the Academy of the Ricovrati of 
Padua had a most flattering letter addressed to Sapho-Scudéry, 
offering her a place in the Society which already had as members 
the Marquise de Rambouillet, the Comtesses d’Aulnoy and de la 
Suze, and Mesdames Deshouliéres, de Villedieu and Dacier. 
Amongst these French ladies, who each had her epithet, such as 
“The. Light of Rome,” ‘The Immortal,’’ ‘“‘ The Eloquent,” 
Sapho was named ‘‘ The Universal.’’ 

At the time of his great influence in the Academy, d’Alembert, 
being wishful to secure the Comtesse de Genlis for the philosophical 
section, offered to establish four academic chairs for herself, 
Mesdames de Montesson, d’Angivilliers and d’Houdetot. It 
seems she replied that she would not be able to separate religion 
from morals, and that she should use all her strength to fight 
against “‘ false philosophy.’’ The dispute waxed warm, d’ Alembert 
went away furious and did not renew the offer, though it had been 
more or less sincere and may have also covered a secret desire to 
get a nomination for Julie de Lespinasse. 

If Charpentier’s proposal had met with success, the women of 
the seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth centuries might have 
provided excellent academical personages. To quote a few names: 
amongst possible lady members of the Academy in the seventeenth 
century, I seem to see, besides those already mentioned: Anne de 
Gonzague Princess Palatine, la Grande Mademoiselle, Mesdames 
de Longueville, de Montespan, de Maintenon, de la Fayette, 
de Sévigné, the nieces of Mazarin, and many others, including 
certain abbesses and a few Jansenist nuns. In the eighteenth 
century there might have been equally as many, amongst whom: 
Mesdames de Verrue, de Lambert, de Tencin, du Deffand, 
Geoffrin, de Staal Delaunay, Roland, Catherine Bernard, and the 
Duchesse de Cloiseul. In the nineteenth century, amongst those 
now dead: Mesdames de Stael, de Rémusat, Récamier, Marceline 
Desbordes-Valmore, Duchesse de la Roche-Guyon, Princesse 
Jeanne Bonaparte, &c. 

I wonder why women should not have another ‘‘ French ”’ 
Academy for themselves alone, an Academy endowed by the State, 
a public institution, empowered to receive gifts and legacies, with 
foreign members and corresponding members. This solution has 
the support of such great and wise men as M. Paul Hervieu. Why 
not elect women from the world of authors celebrated for their 
intellectual qualities, those who conduct a large salon with 
brilliance, or those who are simply writers? The only difficulty 
would be to choose, and since the game is in fashion, I will take 
my turn in naming from amongst the battalions of the living some 
of those who, in my humble judgment, would figure well in the 
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second French Academy: Comtesse Anna de Noailles, Baronne 
de Pierrebourg (Claude Ferval), Mmes. Guillaume Beer, Jean 
Bertheroy, Séverine, Daniel Lesueur, Paul Poirson, Edmond 
Adam, Judith Gautier, Claire Virenque, Delarue-Mardrus, Colette 
Hyver, Gérard d’Houville, Yvonne Brisson, Baronne Thérése 
James de Rothschild, Poradowska, Lucie Faure-Goyau, Emile 
Ollivier, Louis Landouzy, Auguste Dorchain, Anna Barratin, 
Alexandre Singer, Jacques Normand, Laure Baignéres, Floquet, 
Charras, Melle. Juliette de Reinach, Princesse Alice de Faurigny- 
Luciage, Duchesses de Rohan, de Marmier, de Bellune, de Raré- 
court, Pimodan, Gyp Comtesse de Martel. 

Amongst foreign names I would suggest: Carmen Sylva, 
Mesdames Selma Lagerlof, Héléne Vacaresco, Vicomtesse B. de 
Sousberghe, Mrs. Humphry Ward, Mathilde Serao, Grazia 
Deledda, Princesse P. de Metternich, Mesdames Viebig, Ebner 
Eschenbach, Yong Van Becken Donk. 

The question was seriously introduced, ad propos of Madame 
Curie, at a sitting of the whole Institute on January 5th, 1911, when 
the five Academies discussed the subject of the eligibility of women. 
Some time before the Academy of Sciences had, by twenty-seven 
votes to thirteen, adopted an order of the day worded as follows: 
** Each order of the Institute exercising, according to the rules, 
““complete independence with regard to questions concerning the 
*“elections, the Academy considers that these questions point to 
“special regulations for each Academy.’ The Academy of 
Sciences has seventy-eight members. 

These are some of the arguments put forward at the more serious 
meeting of January 5th :— 

With regard to eligibility, the Academies are more and more 
burdened with examinations, with works to be judged and prizes 
to award, and need to call upon all who are competent. The reports 
of the Academy of Sciences appear on Saturdays each week, only 
five days after a sitting ; they consist nearly always of from fifty to 
a hundred pages in quarto, in which all the latest and most 
interesting researches are described. 

The statutes of the Academies do not mention women, therefore 
there is no incompatibility : what is not forbidden is permitted. 

The invasion of women into literature, the sciences and the arts, 
an invasion which proceeds with giant steps; and the well- 
apprehended ideas of justice and equality, of wise and continued 
Progress, each receiving reward according to his merit without any 
distinctions but those of talent and of character should be con- 
sidered. Is it not necessary, in view of the brutal pushing of an 
all-levelling democracy, to create and increase the means of 
resistance for the intellectual and moral aristocracy ? 
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Under the old régime fifteen women were included in the Royal 
Academy of painting and sculpture—are we to be less liberal than. 
our forebears ? 

The adversaries were no less eloquent. Amongst other argu- 
ments they invoked the foundation statutes of the Institute which 
do not sanction the eligibility of women; and in the case of 
established bodies, whatever they may be, the law has. decided that 
where there is no mention of women being able to take part, they 
are excluded. Nowhere in the code is it said that women cannot 
be raised to the dignity of the magistracy, and yet they are not 
admitted. For the conseil des prud’hommes, on the other hand, 
it is Clearly specified that women are eligible. 

It was pointed out, also, that in electing a woman the Academy 
of Sciences would be involving the other Academies. The 
presidency of the Institute is conducted in rotation, one year by the 
acting president of one section, the following year by the president 
of another. A day might come when one of the five Academies. 
would compel the other four to accept a woman as President of 
the Institute. 

As for the Academy of Fine Arts, under the old régime it had 
hardly anything in common with the other Academies, except its 
name. Jules Simon defined it as: ‘‘ A society of painters and 
““sculptors who held exhibitions and kept a school; it belonged 
“to the king’s household, and by this means was preserved from 
““another association constituted like a trade guild, with which it 
‘“had numerous legal squabbles, and which was composed of 
““ architects and artists of inferior order.” 

I do not know whether one serious argument against eligibility 
was put forward: that of the eternal feminine, the eternal Circe, 
the eternal Delilah. The academician may be able to resist a pretty 
woman who comes to ask him for his vote for a friend; but what 
would he do if she came to solicit it for herself? Another serious 
argument is the danger of increasing feminine literary production 
by creating fresh rewards for it in a country in which a crisis is 
approaching with regard to marriage, and the problem of de- 
population is reaching an acute form. We already have too many 
writers, say the wise; we no longer have enough mothers of 
families. 

However this may be, the Institute passed the following order 
of the day, which had been proposed by M. Bétolaud :— 

‘‘ This Assembly, consulted on the question of the eligibility of 
women to the Institute, without claiming the right to impose its 
decision on the various Academies taken individually, confines 
itself to the statement that on this question, the interest in which 
is essentially of a general order, there is an immutable tradition 
which it appears wholly wise to respect.’’ 
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The first part of the resolution secured a unanimous vote, the 
second part was passed by ninety votes to fifty-two. 

The case is not settled, it is stated. 

As one should hear all sides, I will record the opinion of two 
celebrated women, Mesdames de Girardin and Georges Sand. The 
former has frequently discussed feminism in literature, and nicely 
sums up the arguments against it :— 

‘‘ Literary women are one of the scourges of this epoch; the 
““ softest sentiments are spoiled, distorted, sophisticated by 
“* reminiscences of such reading which pursue one everywhere; 
“love is no longer love, it is an occasion for romantic phrases; a 
“fine young man is no longer loved because he pleases, because 
“‘ his voice causes disquiet or his look intoxicates; he is loved 
“* because he has imitated the hero of the fashionable novel in some 
“‘adventure or another. Literary women in saying, ‘I love you,’ 
““are always thinking of the author most in vogue. This literary 
“third party is always there between the adored woman and 
““ yourself. All the weaknesses of these ladies have a literary 
““excuse; there is not one of their faults that has not a precedent 
“in literature; to draw them on there is no need to be pleasant, 
““ seductive, passionate; it suffices to be learned and to describe to 
““them appositely what the hero of their favourite novel said to 
““the heroine who is their model.’’ (April, 1847.) 

Again, Mme. de Girardin says :-— 

‘“Why should women have an academic chair in a country where 
““ they cannot havea throne? Why grant them the pen, when you 
““ have refused them the sceptre? 

‘Why give them a privilege when they are denied all the rights ? 
“* A woman, in France, cannot be a duchess or a countess except by 
“marrying a duke or a count; well, she should not be an 
“academician unless by marrying an academician. All personal 
“dignity is forbidden to women in our beautiful country of 
“‘ chivalry ; they may only shine as reflectors; the Salic law affects 
‘““them in all ways; then do not dream of removing them from it. 
““ Exceptions are dangerous, they destroy harmony, they raise 
“‘ foolish hopes; for the oppressed they delay the blessed hour, the 
““ fortunate hour, the hour of resignation, that great strength of the 
“victim. Resignation. Sublime word, which means so many 
“things: treasure trove, ingenious methods, unhoped-for re- 
““ sources, accepted réle, underhand work, traps, ladders of silk, 
“hidden doors, revolving mirrors, dark lanterns, soft carpets, 
““inward warfare, concealed power, profound faith, obscure 
““ pride, relentless modesty, courteous hatred, sugary contempt, 
“‘ wheedling vengeance, eternal resentment; that is the meaning 
““ to women of the word resignation. 
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‘““ Have you ever asked yourself how it is that the French nation, 
““the nation of the troubadours and the paladins, the devotees of 
““love, the defenders of beauty, has been precisely the only one 
*““ which has the right of excluding women for ever from succession 
‘“to the throne, and of depriving them of all the dignities of the 
“‘ nobility and of literature. Can so much courtesy in-manners be 
reconciled with so much ill-will in the law? What is the cause 
of this unspeakable contradiction ? 

“* Jealousy. 

‘“* Are men jealous of women? 

‘“No. Frenchmen are jealous of Frenchwomen, and they are 
right. 

‘“* An Italian man has more brains than an Italian woman. 

‘* A Spanish man has more brains than a Spanish woman. 

‘“ A German man has more brains than a German woman. 

‘“ An Englishman has more brains than an Englishwoman. 

*“ A Russian man has more brains than a Russian woman. 

‘“ A Greek man has more brains than a Greek woman. 

‘““But a Frenchwoman has more brains than a Frenchman. I 
““hasten to say that we are not speaking of the men of intellect, 
““the superior men of France. . . . An intellectual man has 
“always more brains than an intellectual woman, for the excellent 
““reason that a superior man, a man of genius, in the perfection 
“of his nature, unites all the qualities of the intelligence: the 
“* qualities of the man and the qualities of the woman, the strength 
““ of the one and the delicacy of the other.’’ 

_ Georges Sand was unwilling to be deputed in 1848; she did not 
see the use of being an academician either, and she even wrote a 
pamphlet on Why should Women be in the Academy? in which 
she declared that it was too late, and that the question was no 
longer of interest to a writer ‘‘ who carries his own Academy in 
“‘himself.’? ‘‘ For women,’’ she used to say, ‘‘ those grapes were 
“* too ripe.’? To speeches at the Institute she preferred her Nohant, 
her writing-desk, as Mistral prefers his Maillane. 

In spite of all, I hope that the women will have their Academy. 
Some sceptic has declared that then they would want to introduce 
aman. In the same way it has been urged that if they conquered 
our old French Academy, they would never be there in larger 
numbers than twenty-one, for as soon as they had a majority they 
would elect only men. These silly suggestions smack so much of 
heresy that they should be met by an attitude of disdain. 
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REFORM. 


HILST strongly maintaining that the necessity for the 
immediate introduction into Parliament and the actual 
embodiment in law of a far-reaching and comprehensive measure 
of licensing reform is more urgent than ever, the writer ventures 
to submit that amongst the legislative changes to which public 
attention ought now to be especially directed is one of commanding 
importance which has hitherto only received a fraction of the notice 
to which it is entitled. It lies in the proposal to make eighteen the 
minimum legal age at which intoxicants can be supplied to young 
persons. 

It would be difficult to discover in the field of practical 
temperance reform any proposed measure which in the prospect it 
possesses of securing almost universal support and of exciting an 
insignificance of resistance, is comparable with this. It should 
unite both the great parties, which equally avow their aim to be the 
suppression of drunkenness, although widely differing as to the 
suppression of drinking. The sacred claim of youth appeals to 
every heart. The proposal in view is consistent with the most 
passionate devotion to individual liberty for adults, and entirely 
avoids that interference with the rights and personal liberties of 
those who are grown up, which the average voter is particularly 
keen in resenting, and which dooms so many temperance schemes 
to futility. It should win much acquiescence even in the ranks of 
‘the trade.’ A very long and intimate association with large 
numbers of licensed retailers has taught the writer that, whatever 
their other defects may be, the men who enter this calling are often 
characterised by abounding generosity, and have hearts as big as 
any to be found in the rest of the community. No more than others 
do they want the young to be imperilled and sacrificed. The finest 
defence of what the licensed trader stands for, which the author of 
this article ever read, appeared in a scholarly review of the 
drinking customs of England, published in the columns of the 
leading weekly organ of ‘‘ the trade,’’ concluding with the following 
sentence: “‘ And yet we all agree in lamenting the drink habit, and 
“there is scarcely a man who is a man who would tempt a youth 
“to take his first drink.” The whole of the eight official 
representatives of ‘‘ the trade ’’ concurred in the unanimous recom- 
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mendation of the Royal Commission on Licensing, of which they 
were members, that the age for permissible sale of spirits to minors 
should be raised from fourteen to sixteen, and since the issue of 
that report, now much out of date, not only has public opinion 
made a vast advance, but scientific investigation as to the effect of 
alcohol on adolescence has largely changed the situation. 

As Sir Alfred Pearce Gould has said: ‘‘ The alcohol question is 
““a scientific question to be settled by knowledge,’ and for exact 
knowledge one must go to the Faculty. The only difficulty con- 
fronting anyone desirous of demonstrating the fact that the leaders 
of the medical profession strongly support the contention of this 
article, is the embarrassment of choice amongst a bewildering 
wealth of available quotations. One of the most striking, perhaps, 
could be furnished by giving a few sentences from the address of 
Sir James Crichton-Browne, M.D., LL.D., F.R.S., &c., delivered 
at the opening of the winter session of Charing Cross Hospital 
Medical School. Speaking of himself as ‘‘ not one of those who 
““ denounce alcohol up hill and down dale, and give vent to well- 
‘“meant but sometimes extravagant diatribes against it,’’ he said: 
“* Whatever our views about alcohol at large may be, we are all 
““ agreed that in the growth period, where that is normal, it is not 
““wanted, and that at epochs of rapid cerebral evolution it is apt 
““to prove deleterious. It is during adolescence that the taste for 
*“alcohol declares itself. Then it is, when so many habits are 
““formed, that a habit of some degree of dependence on alcohol 
‘““may be contracted; and it is a noteworthy fact that in nearly 90 
“* per cent. of cases of confirmed inebriety the addiction to drink 
““ began between fifteen and twenty-five years of age. That is the 
“* danger period, and little apprehension need be felt as to the future 
““career as regards sobriety of any man who has voluntarily 
‘abstained from alcohol till twenty-five or even twenty-one years 
“of age.’’ If the deliberate declaration of this distinguished 
authority be true, couched as it is in such memorable, and, indeed, 
staggering words, then a weapon for breaking the back of the 
liquor problem is clearly indicated. We are often told that “the 
“* race marches forward on the feet of little children,’’ but in regard 
to the alcohol danger the supremely critical and perilous passage 
is that of adolescence. In a timely and rational prophylaxis lies 
the national safety, not in belated efforts to cure an evil which, 
once firmly established, is almost cureless. 

The result of careful inquiries made from the responsible and 
medical conductors of Institutes for Inebriates in every part of the 
country is that, without exception, they are of opinion that the 
drink habit, eventually running to tragic excess, is formed at a very 
much earlier age than is popularly supposed. If one takes the 
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available statistics as to the average age at which the inmates of 
these Institutes are admitted, and then makes, as one must, a 
reasonable allowance for the years of struggle for reclamation, of 
hoping against hope, and of resort to other expedients before the 
last resource of the Institute is sought, the conclusion as to the 
astonishingly early beginning of the malady is only strengthened. 
The evidence from the public Institutes under communal control 
bears out what is furnished by the private Retreats. The director, 
for instance, of the Lancashire Inebriate Reformatory at Liangho, 
records that the majority of the inmates there “‘ had been drinking 
‘‘ many years’ before being committed. The matron of the Grove 
Retreat at Fallowfield, where only females are treated, writes me 
saying: ‘‘ Few women begin to drink to excess after thirty. It is 
‘‘ beginning and grows to excess in their ’teens. I hear it over 
‘‘and over again, ‘we began young.’’’ Dr. Norton, of the 
‘“ Capel Lodge’’ Retreat, does not speak as others do of the vast 
majority of those who come under his care for treatment for 
inebriety having acquired the drink habit in their ’teens, but he 
says it is a large number. 

Dr. Hogar) M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., the Resident Medical 
Superintendent of the well-known Dalrymple House Retreat, 
Rickmansworth, expresses his conviction that “‘ the seed of the 
‘‘ trouble is usually sown in youth, and the habit formed at so early 
‘““an age leads to disastrous results, particularly among the highly 
‘“strung and those who come from neurotic stocks.’’ He writes 
to me stating that about five or six years ago he went through the 
histories of some 800 inebriates who had been admitted into the 
Retreat, and found that a very large majority commenced to take 
alcohol fairly freely between the ages of seventeen and twenty. 
Over 70 per cent. were steady drinkers (not periodic). The average 
number of years of considerable excess was eight to nine. Ina 
recent report of the last-mentioned Home as to 1,026 discharged 
patients, 60 per cent. were between seventeen and forty years of 
age. Sir Thomas C. Clouston can also be quoted as an eminent 
authority supporting the view as to the extraordinarily early age 
at which inebriety begins. He gives me his experience as showing” 
that in at least 80 per cent. of all the cases coming under his 
observation, the inebriety habit began by or before the attainment 
of thirty years of age. In his address at the London Mansion 
House he said: ‘‘ We find that in almost all the cases of drunkenness 
““who have passed into that aggravated state which we calf 
““* dipsomania,’ that is, an uncontrollable craving for drink, the 
“habit began during adolescence, and, beginning then, it is mostly 
“incurable, resulting in disaster and early death.’? Dr. Wm. 
Odell, M.D., F.R.C.S., Honorary Medical Officer to Temple 
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Lodge, says the habit is very often found as early as fourteen or 
fifteen years of age, and is due to the prevalent idea amongst women 
that hot gin or spirits and water is the best remedy for the pain 
which often occurs at that time. Mrs. Erskine, who has been 
Honorary Secretary at Temple Lodge for twenty-one years, thinks. 
also ‘‘ that the drink habit is very often formed at fourteen or fifteen 
““ years of age.”’ 

A host of doctors might be quoted who, quite apart from Institute 
experience and from special observations made in the course of 
their own private practice, have given similar testimony to that of 
Dr. George Morgan, Senior Surgeon to the Brighton Children’s 
Hospital, who says: ‘‘ Some time ago I made a list of those whom I 
“* knew had died from the abuse of alcohol, or were now in danger 
““from the same cause. I was surprised to find that the great 
‘“majority had grown accustomed to its use and misuse during 
** childhood or early manhood.”’ 

The best authorities amongst Anglo-Saxon peoples abroad seem 
to have arrived at the same conclusion. For instance, Dr. C. L. 
Dana, of the Belle Vue Hospital, New York, speaking from the 
recorded history of 210 inebriates, says that two-thirds of them 
began drinking before twenty, and all of them before thirty. The 
writer, who has devoted much time to the study of the liquor 
problem in the United States, was astonished to find how strong 
was the consensus of opinion amongst those engaged in inebriety 
investigation that inebriates had fallen under the drink habit before 
attaining their majority. 

Did space permit of it, the testimonies of many Continental 
experts might be quoted as to the great evils which have resulted 
in their respective countries where the young have not had some 
reasonable protection from the law against the acquisition of the 
drink habit. From the numberless quotable declarations, perhaps 
two may be given as typical samples. Professor Dr. Buchner, of 
Munich, the successor of Pettenkofers, states that ‘‘for young 
‘* persons ‘in every case, even the very smallest quantity of alcohol 
‘is injurious.’’ Dr. Fick, Professor of Physiology at the 
University of Wurtzburg, declared that ‘‘ to the physiologist there 
‘‘ can be no possible doubt but that during the growth and develop- 
‘‘ of the brain cells even the smallest dose of alcohol is harmful.’’ 

If one leaves medical authorities for others who can speak from a 
long practical experience at first hand, as the phrase goes, the same 
affirmation is met on every side. Mr. Thomas Holmes, ex-Police 
Court Missionary and afterwards Secretary of the Howard 
Association, in his book Known to the Police, formulates five 
significant remedies for hooliganism, and one of them is: ‘* No lads 
‘« or lasses under twenty to drink in public-houses.’’ Many people 
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without very much qualification will be ready in this connection to 
adopt the vigorously expressed sentiment of the present President 
of the Local Government Board that the public-house, bad for the 
man and worse for the woman, is intolerable for youth. 

In the most recent years, scientific men have been largely 
concentrating their energies upon one particular period of life, and 
that is the age of adolescence, the formative and developing period 
of the brain and of all its higher functions of emotion, will-power, 
and intelligence. The experts especially devoting themselves to 
this study have grasped as never before the dangers to mental and 
nervous stability liable to occur during this period. Sir Thomas C. 
Clouston, already referred to, puts down the now accepted time of 
adolescence as being from the age of fifteen to twenty-five. The 
earlier part of from fifteen to twenty is liable to certain distinctive 
pitfalls. He points out that there is an enormous difference between 
the two periods in those highest of all human qualities, self-control 
and thoughtfulness. ‘‘ The brain,’’ he records, “‘ is still growing 
‘‘in the earlier period of adolescence; in the latter period it has 
“‘reached its full bulk, but its higher qualities are steadily 
““improving.’’? He continues: ‘‘ All physiologists are now agreed 
‘“‘that alcohol, though to a slight extent a food, is an extremely 
““ wasteful one, and that its effects are chiefly and immediately on 
‘‘the brain and nerves, and are such that it is quite unfit for, and 
‘“hurtful to, the earlier ages of life. It is, in fact, more or less of 
“a direct poison to the human brain under the age of fifteen, and 
““should never be used in the diet before that time. It should 
““seldom be used from fifteen to twenty-five.’’ Sir Thomas C. 
‘Clouston details the impressive experiments of Dr. Krzpelin, of 
Munich, and of Dr. W. McDougall, of Oxtord, as putting beyond 
doubt the important detrimental effects of even moderate doses of 
alcohol during adolescence upon the co-ordination of the brain and 
‘the muscles. 

In further lengthy references to this habit-forming period of life, 
the famous ex-President of the Edinburgh Royal College of 
Physicians, says: ‘‘ No thoughtful man can resist the obvious con- 
““clusion that alcohol is an especially dangerous thing during the 
‘adolescent period. One does not need to be a teetotaller or a 
“fanatic to be deeply impressed with this danger, and to sound a 
“note of extreme caution in the use of this substance at this time 
‘of life which needs no artificial stimulus to social feeling or to 
““happiness.’’ Holding that it has been proved abundantly by 
physiologists that during the period of development of any living 
‘being the presence of alcohol, even in the smallest quantities, is 
detrimental, and that although when men have attained mature 
‘manhood it is really a question for each man’s individual judgment 
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whether he shall take alcohol in moderation or not, he holds 
that during the period of adolescence all the facts are against 
its use. Sir William Broadbent, Bart., M.D., K.C.V.O., 
Physician in ordinary to the King, was singularly competent to 
guide in this matter, and his recorded opinion was that ‘‘ Children 
‘““should never know the taste of any alcoholic drink, and 
“stimulants ought to be absolutely forbidden during school life. 
“In adolescence they impair self-control and are a source of 
“* danger.”’ 

The opinions of outstanding educationalists might be given in 
abundance as to the paramount necessity of safeguarding adolescent 
youth from the particular peril in question. A typical and weighty 
expression of these opinions is found in the address at a conference 
at Sion College.of Dr. Clement Dukes, Physician to Rugby School, 
who laid down the principle ‘‘ that no alcohol should be given to 
““the young of both sexes in any form or at any time except as a 
“‘ remedy in disease when it frequently acts as a valuable drug.”’ 
He denounced the cruel and senseless practice of supplying public- 
school boys with stimulants at late suppers, instancing one school 
where a cask of beer is always kept within the boys’ reach, from 
which they can themselves draw at any moment and to any amount. 
To such practices he attributed in no small measure the lamentable 
immorality of some public-schools, and made a strong appeal for 
reform, saying: ‘‘ Are not then the national results of this evil far- 
‘“reaching enough to induce parents to take the matter in hand, 
“‘and masters to seek by every means in their power to prevent it ?”’ 

In regard to the subject now under consideration, it could be 
submitted with the profoundest confidence that the proposed change 
would not outrun public opinion in the least, and, even if it did, 
would be amply justified by the necessities of the case. If there be 
a case for exception, it should surely be where the vast body of com- 
petent, enlightened, and authoritative opinion is in favour of the 
reform sought. Here, if anywhere, a strong educative lead by 
legislation would be warranted. There are those who contend, 
rightly or wrongly, that in a matter of this sort where the law carries 
such a special implication that up toa certain age a thing is justified 
and permissible, it would be better to have no law at all than one 
which positively deludes and misleads. As our law stands at 
present, it lags lamentably behind the needs of the time. Any boy 
or girl of fourteen years or over may buy and drink beer in a public- 
house as long as the house is open, and when they are sixteen they 
may buy and drink spirits. 

What a contrast is afforded when we turn to our Colonies, where 
their sedulous care in protecting youth from the use of intoxicating 
liquor has been crowned with uniform success, and no one is ever 
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found suggesting retrogression, but the whole tendency is to raise 
the standard. In both the old and the new worlds in this and 
kindred matters, that which takes away the breath of many English- 
men is accepted as a mere commonplace. Leaving unmentioned 
the marked difference between what we have done at home and 
what our kith and kin beyond the seas have accomplished in the 
direction of excluding the youthful from bars and drinking-rooms, 
in regard to the reform immediately in hand, they are far ahead of 
us. A few instances will suffice. 

In New Zealand, the Licensing Amendment Act which was 
passed in November, i1g10, raised the age at which young people 
could be served at liquor bars to twenty-one. 

Tasmania furnishes also a like example, having made the age 
for the legal supply of intoxicants twenty-one. 

In New South Wales the sale or supply of liquor to any young 
person under eighteen was prohibited in 1905. 

Queensland forbids consumption on the premises by any boy or 
girl under eighteen. 

Victoria, by an Act of 1885, prohibited consumption on the 
premises by persons of either sex under sixteen years of age, and 
then a dozen years later raised the age of this prohibition to 
eighteen. 

In South Australia, the Licensing Act of 1908 provides that no 
persons under sixteen shall be served with liquor for another person, 
and that no persons under eighteen shall be supplied with liquor for 
their own use. 

The text of the Act of Nova Scotia passed in 1905 is worth 
quoting asa sample. Section 62 runs as follows :— 

‘“ A licensee shall not give, supply, or furnish, or allow to be 
‘““ given, supplied, or furnished, in or upon his licensed premises . 
*“any description of liquor to any minor, whether for the use of 
‘“such minor or for the use of any other person. Every licensee 
‘““and every person other than a licensee who gives or furnishes 
‘“any liquor to a minor in contravention of this Section shall be 
““ liable toa penalty of 50 dollars, and any licensee who is convicted 
‘* of an offence against this Section shall forfeit his license and be 
“thereafter disqualified from holding a license.’’ Under this 
statute of Nova Scotia, then, a minor may not be served or supplied 
with drink on licensed premises at all. 

New Brunswick has the same provisions, and further prohibits 
any minor, whether a member of the publican’s family or not, from 
supplying or selling drink on his premises. 

Saskatchewan fixes at eighteen the age at which young persons 
can be supplied, and prohibits any male under the age of eighteen 
from selling intoxicants on the premises. 
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Quebec has the usual Canadian prohibition of sale to anyone 
under the age of eighteen, either on licensed premises or in clubs, 
and it makes any person under eighteen who purchases liquors 
lhhable to a fine. 

Sale or supply of liquor to persons under twenty-one is illegal on 
licensed premises in Ontario, and both the licensed person and the 
person supplying the liquor are liable. 

In the United States legislation varies greatly in the various 
States, but is far in advance of the British provisions. California 
and New- York, for example, fix the age at eighteen. New Jersey 
(and Oregon, for women) at twenty-one. Massachusetts has made 
the minimum age twenty-one. 

Advanced legislation protecting young persons against strong 
liquors 1s by no means confined to the Anglo-Saxon races, although 
with their addiction to very strong beers, and the most ardent of 
intoxicating beverages, they, more than most, require special pro- 
vision under this head. Japan, for instance, has never had to face a 
liquor evil in magnitude at all approximating to ours, and yet youth 
finds there much ampler protection against alcoholic dangers. 
Quite recently a Bill was introduced and passed through the Lower 
House, prohibiting the sale and use of all kinds of alcoholic liquor 
by young people under twenty years of age. The Bill was only 
defeated in the Upper House by a majority of seven, the vote being: 
For the Bill, 97; and against, 106. After some further discussion 
it was resolved to refer the matter to the Education Department, 
and official warnings have been sent to the liquor sellers not to 
serve young people with liquor, especially imported spirits from 
Europe and America. Even the Central American Republic of 
San Salvador leaves Great Britain far behind, for its laws prohibit 
young men under twenty-one years of age from entering a liquor 
saloon or being served with alcoholic liquors, and impose a heavy 
penalty for any violation of the regulation. Even backward Chili 
is ahead of us, for its law prohibiting the sale of intoxicating 
liquors to any person under sixteen years of age is reported to have 
had ‘‘ a good effect upon the youths both in town and country.”’ 

While a powerful case could be made out for raising the age in 
our Own country to twenty-one, the writer’s suggestion with a view 
of securing the co-operation of all parties, of embracing the most 
timorous and conservative, of disarming all opposition, and con- 
sulting that disposition to compromise so essentially characteristic 
of the Briton, is that the supply of intoxicants should be forbidden 
to minors under the age of eighteen. Any method of reform which 
holds out substantial hope of materially cutting off the supply of 
habitual drunkards without appreciable interference with the 
financial interests of the liquor traffic, or the liberties and appetites 
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of the adult population, is assured of the heartiest support from 
every quarter. 

Dr. R. W. Branthwaite, H.M. Inspector under the Inebriates 
Acts, finds the solution of the great problem to lie in practically 
grappling with the question of the habitual drunkard. He says: 
‘‘ The large majority of the population are now moderate drinkers 
“‘ who never get drunk—a fact which is apt to engender a feeling of 
“* overweening satisfaction until we look below the surface and take 
‘“note of that army of habitual drunkards who are hidden out of 
‘* sight in better-class life, or lost in the submerged obscurity of 
‘slums, prisons, and workhouses.’’ His declaration, based on the 
last twenty-five years of experience and observation, has been given 
in these words: ‘‘ I say, unhesitatingly, that notwithstanding the 
“‘ acknowledged improvement in the drinking habits of the general 
** public, there is no evident decrease in the number of persons who 
“fare habitual drunkards, and who, being such, contribute as 
““ largely as ever to domestic misery, poverty, lunacy, and crime.”’ 
Another startling pronouncement of Dr. Branthwaite, is, that it 
is highly probable that from 97 to 98 per cent. of all persons in the 
Kingdom who become habitual drunkards die drunkards, or 
‘become more or less permanent inmates of workhouses, prisons, or 
asylums. The failure of Farmfield Colony, established by the 
London County Council for the treatment and cure of habitual 
drunkards, only an insignificant percentage of the inmates being 
benefited, is of ominous significance. 

Faced with such facts as these, we must agree with the chief 
authority on the working of the Inebriates Acts, that ‘* there is only 
“one subject of greater importance than a consideration of the 
““underlying causes of inebriety, and that is the means and 
““ methods by which we may eliminate them or modify their effect.” 
The writer is convinced that in the adoption of his suggestion is 
to be found one of the surest and straightest roads to checking that 
manufacture of the inebriate which everyone deplores. The means 
lie so ready to hand, and might be so swiftly and effectively applied 
that one can but sympathise with the great Scotch divine who 
wrote of the “‘ infernal gratuitousness’”’ of the liquor evil. Many 
thousands who do not see eye to eye with advanced temperance 
reform, but who object to be dragged at the tail of the brewer’s 
dray, will rally to the support of promoting legislation when 
obviously humanitarian and free from the slightest savour of 
partisanship, and it does not seem too much to hope that for a 
reform so moderate in itself, making so catholic an appeal and 
backed by such weighty evidence, there may be organised with the 
brightest prospects of success, a commanding combination of all 
social reformers. 


Rosert B. Batty. 
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HE preface to Blount’s famous work on Ancient Tenures 
(1678) concludes with the words, ‘‘ lege, ride, disce.’’ It is 
true, the author originally published his work in the Latin tongue; 
but the fact that he wrote the word ‘“‘ disce’’ after ‘‘ ride,’’ shows 
that, at any rate, he assessed his own work at its proper value, 
whilst duly appreciating the comic aspect of a part of its contents. 
The book has gone through many editions since the date of its 
creation, of which, perhaps, Hazlitt’s is the most famous. 
And, unfortunately, Hazlitt in his own preface went out of his 
way to make an attack upon the modern landed gentry which the 
history of these ancient tenures hardly confirms. 

It is not proposed, however, to enter into any political discussion 
on this subject, but rather to study it in the light of historical 
narrative, as a means of arriving at some conclusions on the social 
aspect and environment of early and medizval England. The 
political bearing of the situation thus created, by which a large 
part of England was held for the King by various nobles and com- 
moners great and small, will be apparent to those who care to read 
between the lines. But an historical study has the great advantage 
of being comparative, in that, as the centuries pass, the terms of 
the different tenures vary ; showing clearly how payment in money 
came to be substituted for payment in kind, and also the trend of 
the influences which were at work in shaping the feudal England 
of yesterday into the industrial proletariat of to-day. The old 
legal phraseology, the language, spelling, and kind of writing on 
the ancient manor rolls, the etymology of numerous and now 
obsolete words—English, Norman-French, Anglo-Saxon, and 
even German—all these and many more add their quota to the sum 
total of human knowledge by which alone mankind can hope to 
climb to the highest summits of the universe. 


‘‘ The Lord of the Manor of Essington, Stafford . . . oweth 
‘“s  seservice to the Lord of the Manor of Hilton,’’ about a 
mile away. ‘‘ The Lord of Essington is to bring a goose every 


‘* New Year’s day, and drive it round the fire in the Hall of Hilton 
** at least three times, which he is bound to do as mesne (middle) 
‘Lord, whilst Jack of Hilton is blowing the fire. This Jack is 
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‘‘an image of brass, of about’ 12 inches high, kneeling upon his 
‘‘ left knee, and holding his right hand upon hishead. . . . It 
‘hath a little hole at the mouth at which being filled with water 
Cue set to a strong fire which makes it to evaporate like an 
eons, it vents itself in a constant blast, so strongly that it is 
‘‘very audible, and blows the fire fiercely. When the Lord of 
‘* Essington has done his duty, and the other things are performed, 
‘* he carries his goose into the kitchen of Hilton Hall and delivers 
‘it to the cook, who, having dressed it, the Lord of Essington 
‘ is to carry it to the Lord Paramount of Hilton and 
:: Peincion and receive a dish of meat from the Lord of Hilton’s 
*“ table ie his own uses, and so departs.’’ This quaint service 
was performed as late as the year 1680 to Lady Townsend, the 
then Lady of the Manor, but whether Jack of Hilton still acts 
the part of a primitive steam boiler, the writer does not know. 
He has probably long since reached the melting pot himself. 
This service of finding some article of food for the Lord’s table 
on any special or general occasion, is one of constant occurrence 
in old manorial rolls. Commonly the service, or sergeanty if it 
be a service to the King, consisted in finding some kind of fish, 
flesh, or fowl whenever the Lord Paramount should be living in 
the neighbourhood, which usually occurred when he was on a 
hunting expedition. Another excellent example of the same kind 
is that of Robert Aquillon, who held one carucate of land in 
Addington, Surrey, of the King, by the sergeanty of making one 
mess in an earthen pot, called Mess de Gyron, and if there be fat 
in the mess, them it is called Maupigyrnum. It must be explained 
in the first instance, that a carucate of land is not a fixed amount. 
In extent the area was supposed to consist of as much land as 
a single plough was capable of turning in the course of a season; 
but the boundary of the carucate might include much pasture, 
wood, and forest within its scope, as well as the fraction under 
tillage. The plough land of ancient time—hide, as it was usually 
called, from the Saxon ‘‘ hid’’ = ‘‘ family ’’—is supposed to have 
consisted of as much land as would support a family and its 
dependants. A bovate or oxgang of land, a term often met with 
in old tenures, is also very similar in meaning, being equal 
in area to an eighth of a carucate. It is thus clear why the 
definite acreage of the carucate is doubtful. Families would 
vary in size and in the number of their dependants, while 
the relative fertility of the soil, not to mention the area of ground 
not under tillage, would all tend to vary the size of the carucate 
in particular localities. Anything from 60 acres and upwards 
can be taken as a rough value of this ancient land measure, whose 
rating, however, was always supposed to be 5 nobles (£1 13s. 4d.) 
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per annum. Returning to the Mess de Gyron, we are at some 
loss to describe what this mess was, or why it was so called. It 
surely can have nothing to do with the gyron in heraldry, which 
is a long narrow triangle, and a word still to be found both in the 
place-name of ‘‘ gore’’ and in the seamstress’ art. A De Gyron 
may have been the originator of the pottage, more especially as 
““gar’”? is a well-known Saxon name termination—cf. Eadgar=a 
favourable spear: perhaps the shape of the ‘‘ gore’? may be 
derived from a connection with a spear-head. 

However this may be, the tenure is as old as Henry II., and 
probably older, since the origin of the service is almost certainly 
connected with the King’s cook in the same way that the Manor 
of Richmond, or Shene, used to be with the King’s butler. It 
is certainly known that Tezelin, the Conqueror’s cook, held the 
Manor of Addington from his master, and being afterwards 
separated from the office, the nature of this particular sergeanty 
might continue by the presentment of a dish once a year to the 
King. At the Coronation of Charles II., Thomas Leigh brought 
up a Mess de Gyron, which was presented to the King by the Lord 
High Chamberlain, and which had been adjudged to Thomas 
Leigh by the virtue of holding this manor. We are told that the 
King accepted the service, but declined to eat of the pottage. 
Perhaps this refusal was caused by a knowledge of the contents 
of the dish, which in very sooth is enough to make even a city 
alderman think twice before partaking of it. ‘‘ Almond mylk, the 
‘“brawn of capons, sugar and spices, chicken, parboyled and 
‘““chopped, and other thyngs’’; while the fat, to which special 
allusion has been made, was known as ‘‘Seym.’’ This latter 
word comes either from the Saxon ‘‘ Seim’’=fat, or from the 
Latin ‘‘ Sevum’’=suet. The former word is still in use amongst 
butchers, meaning ‘“‘lard.’”’ A dish of this same pottage was 
presented to King George III. by the then holder of the manor; 
but the writer has no recollection of the Mess de Gyron forming the 
piece de résistance at the last Coronation festivities. 

Many of these old tenures, such as Gidding in Huntingdonshire, 
and other manors situated close to the various Royal forests, 
were held by the sergeanty of hunting wolves, foxes, and other 
vermin and destroying them, or else of supplying the King with 
various articles requisite to the chase, such as bow, arrows, hound, 
or horn. Dr. Cox tells us* that the last places where wolves 
tarried in England were the inaccessible depths of the Peak Forest 
of Derbyshire, and the wolds of Yorkshire. Wolves did not die 
out in England until about the end of the sixteenth century, 
whilst the last wolf was killed in Scotland in 1743; and in Ireland, 


*The Royal Forests of England. Antiquary Series. 
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the last solitary survivor was not slain until! so late as 1770. Most 
of the hawks mentioned are sparrow-hawks, usually with the 
adjective ‘‘ soar’’ in front—soar being a word applied to a four- 
year-old deer, but in this case meaning a yearling hawk. The 
tenures often demand suitable training for the birds, in addition 
to keeping or rearing, in order to enable the King to hunt at his 
pleasure in any part of his domain. It need hardly be mentioned 
that the word ‘‘ mews,’’ now used exclusively to denote stables 
for horses, was originally the place where hawks of all kinds were 
kept during their moulting or mewing season. Dogs, again, of all 
types, are of constant occurrence under the old system of land 
tenure. It was customary to ‘‘law’’ all dogs, except those for 
the King’s use, so as to prevent them chasing the game in the 
various royal forests. ‘‘ Lawing’”’ is the cutting off of the three 
front claws of the fore feet, and is thus described by Manwood: 
‘“The mastiff being brought to set one of his fore feet upon a 
** piece of wood eight inches thick and a foot square, then, one 
*“ with a mallet setting a chisell, two inches broad, upon the three 
‘* claws of his fore feet, at one blow doth smite them cleane off.’’ 
It was considered a great honour to be allowed to keep unlawed 
dogs for pleasure of the chase, and then only by the King’s special 
favour. It is interesting to note that one “‘ Juliana, the wife of 
“John Fitzallan, held half a hide of land in Portscandel, Dorset, 
‘‘in capite of our Lord the King by sergeanty of keeping the lame 
‘(hurt or wounded dogs), if there should be any such, as often 
““as the King should hunt in his royal forest of Blakemoor.’’ No 
doubt this particular tenure arose from the care which some good- 
wife in the neighbourhood once bestowed on a wounded favourite 
of the royal pack. 

Another good example of the hunting type of tenure can be 
found in that of the Manor of Stoke Lynch—Ostricier. This 
manor was held ‘‘by one John Denband in Richard II.’s reign, 
“together with the advowson of the church . . . by the 
“service of keeping a hawk (osturcum) every year, until it should 
‘be fit for service. And when the said hawk should be fit, he was 
“to convey it to the Lord’s Manor House, attended by his wife, 
“together with three boys, three horses, and three greyhounds, 
“‘ and to stay there for forty days at the Lord’s expense, and to have 
“the lady’s second-best gown for his wife’s work.’’ This ‘tenure 
must have been of some value, if the service to be rendered for it 
can be taken as any criterion. Apart from its general quaintness, 
especially the last sentence, which shows clearly that the lady’s 
part was sometimes appreciated—at least to the tune of second- 
hand goods—the name itself is worthy of special note. Here, as 
in other cases, the second half of the compound name forming 
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the, tenure denotes the nature of that tenure, whilst the first part 
—Stoke Lynch—must not be forgotten. Stoke is a common 
place-name found all over England, whilst Lynch or Linch is a 
word not yet obsolete, especially in places where the character of 
the land is of terrace formation. It comes from the Saxon 
““hlinc,’? meaning a ridge of land, sometimes in the sense of the 
ridge of land separating a field from its neighbour. This is a 
custom long since abandoned in England in favour of hedges and 
stone walls, but which can be seen to full advantage in all parts of 
India, where such ridges are called ‘‘ donnairs.”’ 

Another example of the type of manor in which the name denotes 
the service, is that of Sherminster-Marshall. We read that ‘‘ one 
‘“ Thomas Gorges, brother and heir of Bartholomew Gorges, held 
““seven messuages and a third part of two water mills, with the 
‘““appurtenances . . ._ by the service of rendering to the King 
% at every of his arrivals to hunt in the forest of Purboke, 
‘“one pair of gilt-spurs or sixpence.’’ Now the Latin word for a 
mill pool or whirlpool is ‘‘ gurges’”’ or ‘‘ gorges’’; and in this 
case the surname Gorges was undoubtedly taken by reason of the 
nature of the tenure. The word ‘“‘ Marshall’’ probably denotes 
that this manor once formed a part of the estate of the Marshalls 
of England. The office of the Earl Marshall still remains, the last 
of the original eight officers of State, of which the Lord High 
Constable was the chiefest. It might also seem as if the Manor 
of Wingfield, Surrey, consisting of 60 acres, was of a similar 
sort. Here, two white doves were to be paid to our Lord the 
King yearly—a sweetly pretty tenure, whose like is rare. 

A certain farmhouse, etc., near Peniston in Yorkshire, was held 
by the finding of a snowball at midsummer, and a red rose at 
Christmas. This latter is a tenure of a very unusual type, since 
the objects paid were usually those easily procurable. Tenures 
were often held by the finding of a red rose at a particular season 
of the year, and occasionally by the presentation of a snowball 
in winter. The conjunction of the above two seeming impossi- 
bilities of snow at midsummer and roses at Christmas, leads the 
reader to suppose that a money payment must have been permitted, 
in lieu of the two actual services, should the tenant so desire it. 
No doubt snow does hang about secluded valleys in the hills and 
dales of Yorkshire far into the spring; whilst some cosy nook, 
facing south, might equally well be applicable to rose growing. 
In any case, the method of preserving ice in straw in the dark 
must have been well known to our ancestors. 

But one of the quaintest tenures of all was that by which the 
Manors of Coperland and Atterton in Kent were held. ‘‘ Solomon 
‘“‘ de Campis (otherwise At-field) holds certain lands of the King, 
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‘in capite, by the sergeanty of holding the head of our Lord the 
‘‘King between Dover and Whitsond, as often as he should 
‘“happen to pass over the sea between these ports.’’ Another 
record, slightly later, says that the head was to be held—sz necesse 
fuerit—only if it were needful. What a tribute from kings to the 
might of the all-conquering sea; a most human touch, indeed, is 
st necesse fuerit’’! 

The kings and princes of England seem to have delighted to 
amuse themselves by the devising of tenures for their personal 
profit, pleasure, and amusement. Some in their nature are such 
as to be unprintable in the twentieth century press; these quickly 
came to be commuted to a money payment. Others, again, are 
positively amazing in the variety and nature of the customs by 
which they were to be held. For instance, the Lordship of Bures 
in Essex was held by the sergeanty of scalding the King’s hogs; 
Carleton in Nottingham by the service of one catapult in the year 
for all services; two farms at Carlcoats, Yorkshire, by the service 
of finding, one a right-hand glove and the other a left-hand glove; 
the whole of the Manor of Caldecote was held by Humphrey de 
Bohun by virtue of being Lord High Constable of England—a post 
now abolished on account of the degree of power and splendour 
attaching to the office; Elston, in Nottinghamshire, by the service 
of one pound of cummin seed, two pairs of gloves, and a steel 
needle; Fenchingfield, in Essex, by the service of turning the 
spit at the Coronation; Whittington, Salop, by the service of 
being Latiner (probably=interpreter) in the wars between the 
English and the Welsh; Kirkly, in Westmorland, by the custom 
of Cornage (blowing a horn); of Fede, in Hampshire, by weighing 
the King’s money in Exchequer; Cottington, Nottinghamshire, 
and many others, by the presentation to the King of a pair of 
scarlet hose—Socialists kindly note—and many another equally 
curious. 

Wrotham, in Norfolk, is a good example of a tenure belonging 
to a monastery. Given to Bec Abbey in Normandy by Ralph de 
Toni, who held it in the Conqueror’s reign, this manor enjoyed 
all the privileges belonging to that monastery. The tenants could 
not sell a horse-colt, nor an ox of their own bringing-up, nor 
marry their daughters, nor go to live out of the manor, nor remove 
their chattels, without licence. They paid at death their best beast 
for a heriot, or 32 pence in lieu of it; and if any died intestate 
all his chattels were at his Lord’s disposal. ‘‘ When the harvest 
“‘ work was finished by the tenants, they were to have half an acre 
“of barley, and a ram let loose in the midst of them. If they 
““catched him, he was their own to make merry with, but if he 
““escaped from them he was the Lord’s; which custom was long 
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“kept up at Eton College, there being a ram let loose amongst 
“‘the scholars on a certain day, to be runned down by them, the 
“* original of which might come from the custom of this manor.”’ 

Ram-running might, indeed, be described as one of the old 
pastimes of England, though not fraught with so much danger as 
the ancient bull-running used to be. The prime object of such a 
custom as the letting loose of any beast seems to have been for the 
furtherance of the banquet which was to follow after, since it is 
generally admitted that the flesh of animals killed in hot blood 
is infinitely superior to that of a beast killed in ‘‘ cold.’’ Perhaps 
the appetite gained by the previous chase was an additional 
recommendation. Rams seem to have entered into the customary 
rights of manors in more directions than one. In several instances, 
widows of the customary tenants who had, by the custom of the 
manor, lost their lands through inchastity or other cause, might 
recover the same provided that they came to the steward of the 
manor while sitting in the Manorial Court, riding backwards on 
the back of a black ram, at the same time holding the ram’s tail 
in the hand. Sitting thus, the widow had to apologise to the 
steward, who in turn was bound to restore the lands, by the 
custom of the manor. The good dame had then to repeat the 
following verse :— 


oS Here leam, 
Riding upon a black ram, 
4 Like a that I am, 
And for my crincum crancum, 
Have lost my bincum bancum, 
And for my ill-fame 
Am brought to this worldly shame, 
Therefore good Mr. Steward let me have my lands again.”’ 


‘*Bincum bancum’’ means free-bench—the legal term (franc 


bank or francus bancus—of Court of the King’s Bench)—for that 
estate which the widow of a copyholder possesses for a dower, on 
the death of her husband, according to the custom of the manor. 
Crincum crancum is some rigmarole to rhyme with it. 

Some ancient tenures themselves run in rhyme, though there is 
doubt as to whether the absolute original grant was rhythmical. 
Hopton, in Shropshire, is an instance in point—a word derived, 
perhaps, from the hops grown there :— 


‘* To me and to myne, to thee and to thyne, 
While the water runs and the sun doth shine ; 
For lack of heyrs to the King againe, 
I, William, King, the third year of my reign (William I.) 
Give to the Norman Hunter, 
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To me that art both line and deare, 

The hoppe and hoptowne, 

And all the bounds, up and downer 

Under the earth to hell, 

Above the earth to heaven, 

From me and from mine 

To thee and to thine, 

As good and as faire 

As ever they myne were. 

To witness that this is sooth 

I bite the white wax with my tooth (a reference to the seal 
of the Charter) 

Before Jugge, Marode and Margery 

And my third son Henry (Henry I.), 

For one Bow and one Broad Arrow 

When I come to hunt upon Yarrow.”’ 


‘“The custom of the making of freemen of Alnwich Common is 
‘as singular as it is ridiculous. The persons that are to be made 
““ free, or as the phrase is, that are to ‘ leap the wall,’ assemble in 
‘“‘the market place very early in the morning of the 25th April, 
“being St. Mark’s Day. They are on horseback, with every man 
‘““his sword by his side, dressed in white, with white nightcaps, 
‘“and attended by the four chamberlains and the castle bailiff, who 
*“are also mounted, and armed in the same manner. From the 
‘“market place they proceed in great order, with music playing 
‘““before them, to a large dirty pool called Freeman’s Well, on 
““the confines of the Common. Here they draw up in a body at 
‘“some distance from the water, and then all at once rush into it, 
“‘ like the herd of swine in the parable, and scramble through the 
‘“mud as fast as they can.’’ 

‘“* As the water was about breast high and particularly foul, they 
““came out in a condition not much better than the heroes of the 
‘““ Dunciad, after diving into Fleet Ditch; but dry clothes, and let 
““us hope clean ones, being ready for them on the far side, they 
““put them on with all possible speed, and then taking a strong 
“dram, remount their horses and ride full gallop round the whole 
“confines of the district, of which, by this achievement, they are 
““to become free. After having completed this circuit they again 
“enter the town, sword in hand, and are generally met by women 
“dressed up with ribbons, bells, and garlands of green flowers, 
‘““who welcome them with dancing and singing, and are called 
‘“‘timbrel waits. The heroes then proceed in a body till they come 
“to the house of one of their number, where they leave him, 
‘“ having first drunk another dram. The remainder proceed to the 
‘““ house of the second, where the same ceremony is repeated, and 
‘*so on with the rest, until the last survivor of this now bibulous 
“band is left to crawl home as best he may. The houses of the 
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““ new freemen are on this day distinguished by a great holly bush, 
‘which is planted in the street before them, as a signal for their 
“* friends to assemble and make merry with them at their return.” 

This strange ceremony of initiation is said to have been in- 
augurated by King John, in memory of his once having bogged 
his horse in this pool, now called Freeman’s Well. The character 
of Kking John as a worthless monarch is pretty well known to 
posterity; nor is this the only instance of his ineptitude. Cuckoo 
Bush, near Gotham, was planted to commemorate a trick played 
upon this foolish and wicked King. Tradition says that King 
John wished to pass over some land near this village, but was 
prevented by the inhabitants, because they thought that the ground 
over which the King passed would necessarily become a public 
road. The King, being incensed, sent some of his servants to 
discover and mete out due punishment to the offenders against the 
passage of the King’s highway. When these royal messengers 
arrived they found some of the inhabitants engaged in trying to 
drown an eel in a pool of water, some were employed in dragging 
carts upon the roof of a large barn to shade a wood from the sun; 
others were rolling cheeses down a hill so that they might find 
their way to Nottingham, for sale; still others were employed in 
making a fence round some old bush in which a cuckoo had 
chanced to perch, soas to cage the bird. In fact, all the inhabitants 
of the village strove by their actions to make out that they were a 
village of fools. Indeed, from this the old saying is supposed to 
have arisen about the wise men, or the fools, of Gotham. 

Some old wit commemorated the incident in verse :— 


““ Tell me no more of Gotham’s fools, 
Or of their eels in little pools 
Which they were told were drowning. 
Nor of their carts drawn up on high, 
When King John’s men were standing by, 
To keep a wood from browning. 


Nor of their cheese shoved down the hill, 
Nor of a cuckoo sitting still 

While it they hedged round ; 
Such tales of them have long been told, 
By prating boobies young and old, 

In drunken circles crowned. 


The fools are those who thither go, 
To see the cuckoo bush, I trow, 

The wood, the barn, the pools ; 
For such are seen both here and there, 
And passed by without a sneer 

By all, but errant fools.’’ 


O. Paut MONCKTON. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


FERMENT THROUGHOUT THE NEAR EAST. 


ts AINTENANCE of the status quo’’ and ‘‘ the Balkans to 

| ‘‘the Balkan peoples’’ were the formulas to which a 
sacramental virtue was successively ascribed by Europe during the 
last two wars. Since then things have changed considerably, and 
to-day it is ‘‘the balance of political power in the Peninsula ”’ 
which is, we are told, the problem to be solved. But it is a 
puzzling one; for however efficacious the specifics prescribed, the 
ailment seems to remain intact and the patients’ condition 
precarious. As yet nothing is settled, and nothing seems likely to 
be settled soon. Everything is in flux. The ex-belligerents feel 
as if they had concluded a truce of which it behoves them to make 
the most. Discontented, each one is preparing for the next war. 
Whole nationalities are fleeing panic-stricken from the foreign 
sway to which the fortune of war has subjected them; villages are 
burning, this time set on fire by their own inhabitants, who are 
about to make their departure; nationalities are struggling hard 
against each other—are, in fact, waging a war of mutual 
extermination, conscious that they must be able to point to a 
majority of their own countrymen in the contentious districts in 
order to establish permanently their hold there. Nameless 
atrocities are of everyday occurrence, and the victory which the 
Christian Cross has scored over the Mohammedan Crescent, far 
from bringing about a golden age of peace and prosperity, has 
only changed from bad to worse, and makes one almost regret 
the disappearance of Abdul Hamid. A friend of mine in the 
diplomatic world terms the process through which the Balkan 
peoples have just passed a “‘ bloody farce.”’ 

The notion that, after all, the Balkan peoples will discern their 
interests and settle down and live in amity together, is gaining 
ground as the negotiations between Turks and Bulgars progress. I 
am unable to share it. Behind the scenes arrangements are being 
mooted which, if carried out, as they probably will be, leave no 
room for concord or good-fellowship. All I care to say on the 
subject at the present moment is that the Bulgarians are working 
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hard, know what they are doing, and, despite enormous odds, may 
yet score heavily against their adversaries. And Europe may soon 
again be taken by surprise. 

Not that the views or sentiments of official Europe matter very 
much at the present moment. During the first two decades of the 
twentieth century the moral force it once wielded has perceptibly 
waned. And deservedly. The farce now going on in Thrace 
would be inconceivable were it not for that other unavowed game 
which is being played behind the scenes in Constantinople by the 
diplomatic spokesmen of the Great Powers, intent on furthering 
the interests of their respective Governments. And in this game 
it is the Porte that furnishes all the stakes. Sultan Mohammed’s 
Government is gradually bartering Turkey’s right to independent 
national existence for its own paltry needs. The men now in 
office in Stamboul desire to remain in office, and are resolved to 
keep out their adversaries at all costs. Accordingly, they are 
paying the price demanded, which is exorbitant. They are 
swapping the interests of the nation for their own. Psychologists 
will find the phenomenon worth studying as an instance of how 
nations unfit themselves for the struggle for life. To the 
attentive ear the jingle of gold is audible in Stamboul, accompanied 
by the scratching of pens signing concessions for railways, ports, 
mining enterprises, loans, and other profitable deals. The hustle 
for privileges and concessions is general. Turkey is being 
plucked of her feathers while still alive. | Doubtless a political 
community which is fallen to this level deserves its fate. None 
the less, one cannot but feel sorry that an organism in which so 
many sane elements are still to be found, and whose existence is 
almost a postulate for the Great Powers, should thus fall to pieces. 
It cannot, however, be gainsaid that the Powers are also behaving 
in an undignified manner. Europe’s Areopagus is become a band 
of receivers of ill-gotten goods. 


HOW BULGARIA FARED IN THE DIVISION OF 
SPOILS. 


‘Political equilibrium’’ is the watchword with which the 
leading Governments in the Balkan Peninsula now conjure. 
Hegemony, they hold, must be eliminated at all costs. There shall 
be no predominant State. This doctrine, which originated in 
Roumania, is now in vogue throughout the Near East. In last 
analysis it is but a formula of self-defence. Bulgaria’s over- 
lordship had been feared as one of the worst evils, and not without 
reason. Had she made the most of the achievements of her gallant 
army, Bulgaria would be to-day the happy possessor of Macedonia, 
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Adrianople, and a large part of Thrace, and her will would be law 
in the Peninsula. But Dr. Daneff and his powerful friends gave 
Fortune’s wheel a sudden turn which whirled Bulgaria to the very 
bottom. And to-day she is literally on the brink of ruin. Her 
Plenipotentiary, General Savoff, in Constantinople, has to accept 
the terms dictated by the Porte or abandon the conversations. And 
Turkey offers Bulgaria little more than the Turco-Bulgarian 
frontier which existed before the war, together with a slice of 
territory to the West and South-West of Adrianople, and about 
eighty miles of seaboard on the Aigean. The upshot of the second 
war which Bulgaria forced upon her allies, without provocation or 
necessity, furnishes a bitter but salutary lesson, and amply confirms 
the forecast I made when Dr. Daneff was leaving England and 
predicting the fall of Constantinople. It has been summed up in 
dry but eloquent figures* as follows :— 


Losses: About 100,000 stalwart young men, the flower of the 
population. 

About one milliard francs, or, say, forty million pounds sterling. 

Macedonia—the stakes for which Bulgaria first declared war— 
has been forfeited to Bulgaria’s two adversaries, Servia 
and Greece. 

Thrace, too, has been lost—the most fruitful of the countries 
now being divided. After having belonged to Bulgaria 
for six short months, it has been wrested from her feeble 
grasp by the Turks. 

7,500 square kilometres of Bulgarian territory, together with 
180,000 inhabitants—ceded to Roumania. 

And, to crown all, besides incurring these vast losses, Bulgaria 
is now faced, in lieu of one enemy, the Ottoman Empire, 
by four: Turkey, Servia, Greece, and Roumania. 


That is the loss account. 


Gain: About 15,000 square kilometres with a population of some 
200,000 souls. But if from this number of citizens we 
subtract those who have been ceded to Roumania, the net 
gain to Bulgaria is hardly more than 20,000 souls all told! 


There is no doubt that Bulgaria is an exceptionally vigorous 
nation, gifted with rare staying powers and marvellous recuperative 
force. Sober, thrifty, hard-working, the people create wealth more 
rapidly than their neighbours, and, what is even more to the point, 
they have the knack of keeping it. Superlatively stingy in private 
life, they are generous for the common weal. What would be death 
to another nation, therefore, is only a severe reverse to the 
Bulgarians. But even where one has made due allowance for all 
those advantages, it still remains incontestable that to regain what 
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she has lost is a most arduous problem—some politicians might 
term it impossible. For Bulgaria has now no friends. By her 
grasping rapacity, her inability to throw even a sprat to catch a 
whale, and, more still, by the strange interpretation she puts upon 
promises and good faith, she has alienated her neighbours. She 
cannot, therefore, achieve her aim single-handed, neither can she 
reckon upon the co-operation of her recent allies. And among the 
Great Powers she has no protectress. Russia is Bulgaria’s 
champion—-in diplomacy. But the Tsardom will not, cannot be 
asked to, make real sacrifices in order to obtain for King Ferdinand 
the object of his ambition. And at present Bulgaria hates Russia. 
*“'We don’t mind being called Huns, Tartars, or Mongols,’’ ex- 
claimed a Bulgarian officer the other day, ‘‘but let us not 
“be labelled Slavs. I feel it as an opprobrium to be classed as a 
““Slav.* As for Austria-Hungary, the Bulgarians were on the 
best of terms with that State until Dr. Daneff, who was well received 
by Count Berchtold, tried to get Austria’s protection while rebelling 
against her lead. 

The truth is, none of the Great Powers can or will pull the 
chestnut out of the fire for Bulgaria or for any Balkan State. If 
Austria’s attitude was particularly friendly towards her, it was 
because an understanding between Bulgaria and Roumania con- 
stituted the base of her Balkan policy. And that is now no longer 
feasible. The only serious hope of the Bulgars now is in their 
enemies. If these commit blunders big enough, Bulgaria may yet 
be saved from a position of difficulty and danger which may well 
intimidate the most resourceful of statesmen. And, judging by the 
unweighed words which some responsible personages among 
Bulgaria’s enemies have been scattering to the winds of late, the 
chapter of accidents may prove exciting, and Bulgaria may yet 
tegain what she has lost. ‘‘ Our way,’’ said General Savoff to a 
representative of the Paris journal, le Matin, the other day, “ our 
““ way is clearly indicated. It behoves us to work in order to make 
‘“ up for the losses inflicted upon us by war and to restore our forces. 
** And what is inevitable will come to pass. For the moment we 
““want peace, and I am here to conclude it. . . . When every- 
“thing is settled and done with, the Porte can live in peace and 
“look around calmly. But with Greece we Bulgars will never, 
““never come to an understanding.’’ And what General Savoff 
said in the Turkish capital is repeated in Sofia and elsewhere. It 
represents the feeling of the nation. At the Macedonian-Albanian 
banquet in Vienna a short time ago, the Bulgarian orators uttered 
similar statements. For instance, the second orator, Mikhalcheff, 
laid it down that the peace of Bucharest is no peace at all: it merely 
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connotes a pause before a new war. ‘‘ And this war will be waged 
‘‘in quite a short time, for the Bulgarian people is very obstinate.”’ 
The next speaker, Tsankoff, maintained that the Bucharest peace 
does not make for political equilibrium. It is grounded exclusively 
on the enthralment of Bulgaria by Greece and Servia, who are 
suffering from megalomania. 

There is—there can be—no doubt that as soon as the Bulgarian 
people believes itself to be able to try issues with Greece, it will not 
hesitate to pick a quarrel and open hostilities. Of this determina- 
tion the Hellenic Government is well aware, and its policy is being 
adjusted to such an eventuality. 


ROUMANIA AND ALBANIA. 


Roumania, it may be objected, will exert her moral influence, and 
if necessary her military power, to hinder the outbreak or neutralise 
the result of a Balkan war, this being one of the functions which 
her position as chief of the petty States imposes on her. And the 
remark is true, but it has its limitations. Countries live first for 
themselves, and only afterwards, and in a much less degree, for their 
neighbours, and it is conceivable—nay, to my thinking, probable— 
that Roumania will have burning problems of her own to solve 
before the present decade has run even half its course. And of 
these the agrarian and electoral reforms are not only the most 
arduous, but also the most perturbing. The exertion needed to 
carry these may immobilise the forces, financial and military, of 
the realm for several years, and compel the Government to content 
itself with a less active rdle in the conduct of foreign affairs than it 
contemplates to-day. A veritable revolution from above is being 
prepared in Roumania, and although the authorities will them- 
selves choose the moment and set the machine in motion, it is by 
no means certain that they will always be able to regulate its rate 
of progress or circumscribe the limits of its operation. From the 
ensuing ordeal a new Roumania will emerge, concerning which 
it is premature to make any predictions. Democracy will assert 
its claim to rule there, and it is certain that the views of the masses 
on the relations that ought to subsist between the country and its 
neighbours differ widely from those which obtained for the past 
thirty-five years. 

That is one aspect of the Balkan problem which most people 
forget to allow for in their forecasts of what is coming. 

Another element that has to be reckoned with is Albania. No 
one knows what to expect from that gifted people when once it is 
allowed to govern itself. That Slav neighbours should augur ill 
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of the new political creation which stands between them and the 
sea is natural, and their prophecies are veritable lamentations. 
The Ministers of King Nicholas of Montenegro recently impressed 
upon me the necessity of whittling down Albania as much as 
possible, not only in the interests of Europe and of peace, but also 
of Albania herself! No European Conference, they argued, can so 
regulate the mutual relations between Albania and Montenegro as 
to safeguard peace. Austria’s plan, as put forward in London, is 
sure to be a fruitful source of quarrels and conflicts between the 
two peoples. And the war which may at any moment result may 
involve their respective protectors. 

These arguments are easily answered. But as they have no effect 
upon those to whom they are addressed, it is needless to analyse 
them here. Albania, to be viable at all, should be strong. But the 
stronger she is strategically, and the more territory—occupied by 
men of Albanian stock—she possesses, the greater her chance of 
surviving the trials to which during the next few decades she is 
certain to be exposed. Whether it was wise or foolish to create an 
independent Albania is an idle question. But once the resolution 
was taken, everything possible should have been done to render 
the new nation self-supporting in every respect. The idea that the 
Albanians are incapable of self-government is absurd. They are 
better qualified for it than a certain European State which is now 
floundering about in chaotic ooze under a so-called democratic 
Government. True, in the north there are tribes whose manners 
and customs are medizeval and barbarous. But even they are richly 
endowed with developed, and also embryonic, qualities that render 
them amenable to good government, and susceptible of the highest 
forms of culture. Moreover, the manner in which this curious 
political experiment is being tried commands the approval of 
statesmen who have no axe of their own to grind. 


ALBANIAN CHARACTERISTICS. 


In the new autonomous organisation there will, I am told, be 
no State religion. The administration will be organised in one 
part of the realm in accordance with ancient Albanian customs and 
traditions, and in another in harmony with Turkish laws. 
Western civilisation will, of course, be grafted on the new political 
organisation, but due care will be taken not to force the note. The 
character of the people, their likes and dislikes, cannot be changed 
over night, and one must not expect figs from thorns. In all 
probability, in spite of strong objections both to Valona and 
Durazzo as the capital because of the ease with which they could be 
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attacked from the sea, Ismael Kemal Bey advocates the choice of the 
former while several of his political opponents favour the latter town. 
The argument in favour of asmall Albania which Montenegro draws 
from the danger of war breaking out between the two countries is 
not convincing, inasmuch as Albania will be a neutral State. At 
the outset it will have no regular army, only a gendarmerie. But 
the gendarmes will consist of three different corps, infantry, 
cavalry, and artillery, and will thus form the nucleus of what, in 
time, will doubtless become the regular army. 

That the Albanians are behind the times, benighted and 
superstitious, is notorious, although very few of those writers who 
depreciate them are aware to what extent this is true. In the 
northern districts a bad man is believed to become a lugot, a sort 
of ghoul, after his death. He visits his relations at night and 
perpetrates all manner of unpleasant freaks to worry or damage 
them, and then returns to his grave and recommences his tricks 
the next night. If a white stallion refuses to jump a grave, that 
is a sure sign that the dead man is become alugot. The inhabitants 
thereupon fill up the grave with dry twigs and boughs, saturate 
them with petroleum, and set fire to the mass. That fire 
annihilates the lugot. If, however, this operation is put off too 
long, it becomes inefficacious, because in the meanwhile the lugot 
has been transformed into a kukuth, and is thenceforward a scourge 
of mankind generally. Phosphorescence over a grave is an 
indication of sanctity. 

Between Yagodina and Berat the huts are made of dung, straw, 
and rafters. The Rivers Semani and Vyosse submerge every year 
more than 15,000 hectares of land, and for lack of bridges traffic is 
often suspended for weeks at the time when the flocks are returning 
from the pastures. The shepherds then seek out a ford, and one 
of them, holding a bell which he keeps continuously ringing, leads 
the way, while his comrades cross lower down the stream, form 
themselves into a chain across the water and endeavour to catch 
whatever animals are swept away by the current. Three-fourths 
of the population are victims of infectious diseases.* The 
hospitality of the people is unparalleled. They go to quixotic 
lengths in their respect for the guest whom circumstance has 
brought under their roof. An instance which came to the personal 
knowledge of a cultured Albanian whom I know, named Ekrem 
Bey Vlora, is worth recording. My acquaintance was the guest of 
one of his own countrymen when, in the dead of night, the corpse 
of the host’s son was carried home. He had fallen a victim to 
vendetta. And the host ordered the members of his family, who 


*Cf. Ekrem Bei Vlora. Aus Berat und vom Tomor, Sarajevo. 
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were wild with grief, to abstain from moaning and sobbing lest 
their guest should be disturbed in his sleep! 

It is impossible to converse with Albanians of mark, like, say, 
MM. Nogga and Konitsa, without feeling favourably impressed 
towards the nation to which they belong. And this impression is 
strengthened by the circumstance that the country, although 
devoid of police and without a properly organised Government, 
is perfectly tranquil and the prisons empty at a moment when 
disorder bordering on chaos is widespread in the neighbouring 
kingdoms. This may be taken as proof that the Albanian people 
are well-fitted to look after their own affairs. 

I have discussed the future of Albania time and again with the 
most prominent men of the nation, including, of course, the 
provisional head of the Government, Ismael Kemal, whose 
diplomatic finesse would have done honour to the statesmen of 
Florence in the days of the Medicis. Some of these politicians 
have been accused of taking money bribes from Italy, Austria, and 
Turkey, and possibly from other States as well. Whether and to 
what extent this charge is grounded is a matter with which I am 
not now concerned. But, assuming it to be true, one has to envisage 
the subject from an Albanian, not a European, point of view, and 
to judge the accused from a standard wholly different from that 
which would apply to British, French, or German public men of 
to-day. The Albanian will take a bribe without the slightest 
qualm, and his countrymen will never think of withdrawing their 
confidence or esteein from him on that account. They deem the 
procedure natural, for money is but an outward sign that talent is 
discerned and appreciated. Nothing more. Gratitude from the 
recipient is not to be expected and is never given. Indeed, the 
word thanks connotes a state of feeling which, presumably, is never 
experienced by an Albanian. In this connection I remember an 
interesting incident that occurred some years ago in Athens. An 
Albanian poet presented some excellent verses of his to Queen 
Olga of Greece, who, among other accomplishments, possesses a 
fair knowledge of that curious old tongue. Her Majesty sent for 
the author and said: ‘‘I cannot offer you my thanks for your 
‘‘ admirable verses which I read and enjoyed, for there is no word 
‘ for thanks in Albanian, but I read your poems with much interest 
‘and was quite pleased.’’ The nearest approach to the phrase: 
‘“‘T thank you,”’ is “‘I am contented.” And an Albanian who 
receives a gratuity from a foreign Government is merely 
contented, nothing more. He does not feel in the slightest degree 
obliged to do anything in return. He never sells his country or 
his country’s interests. 
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JAPAN VERSUS CHINA. 


In the Far East, as well as the Near East, things political are 
fermenting. The Republic of China, despite its British adviser, 
is still in the cauldron simmering, and nobody can guess in what 
shape it will ultimately emerge. Hardly was the tension eased 
between Russia and China when a dangerous dispute between 
China and Japan broke out and afforded the latter Empire a 
favourable opportunity to take a step in the direction of its 
unavowed goal. And if the people of Tokio get their way, the 
step will be a gigantic stride. That the designs harboured by the 
Japanese were correctly foreshadowed by me in former articles in 
this REVIEW is now obvious to all who keep themselves acquainted 
with what goes on in that part of the world. The facts of the 
Nankin occurrences are clear enough. 

- That the troops of General Chang Hsin were embittered against 
the Japanese is as notorious as are the causes of their anger. 
Among the Chinese rebels were many Japanese interlopers. Ever 
since the movement against the Manchu dynasty was initiated, the 
Japs have played a part in China which it would be hard to define 
accurately, and impossible to justify. Among the Chinese the 
belief is rife that that first revolution which transformed the Empire 
into a Republic, and every rebellion which broke out against the 
Government since then, were fomented by the Japanese. The motives 
of this action are also understood by the Chinese. The Japanese are 
keen to get a prolongation of the Liao Tung Treaty, which lapses 
in a few years, for they are resolved not to relax their grasp on the 
Chinese territory which they now hold on lease. But whatever the 
mainspring of their activity may have been, their concrete acts were 
reprehensible. It appears to be a fact that just outside their own 
settlement in Hankau, on Chinese territory, they recently built vast 
warehouses which, when examined, turned out to be barracks to 
accommodate several hundred Japanese soldiers! And this on land 
which is admittedly Chinese.* No wonder they are become highly 
unpopular in those parts of China. 

Technically, of course, the Pekin Government is answerable for 
the murder of the Japanese tradesmen. And it has fully acknow- 
ledged its obligations and acted up to them. An inquiry into the 
occurrence has been ordered, the Republic has apologised officially 
and offered money compensation to the victims’ families. Japan, 
however, is exercising her right to increase the naval forces she 
has before Nankin, and to land bluejackets for the protection of her 
consul there. And against this defensive action there is nothing 
to be urged. But public opinion in Japan, and especially in Tokio, 
dissatisfied with these demands, clamours for something more solid 
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and profitable. It is egging on the Government as it has done over 
and over again in analogous cases, to improve the occasion by 
extending the frontiers of the Empire. The official demands, as 
laid before the Pekin Foreign Office, were that the Chinese Central 
Government shall express in writing its regret for the occurrences 
in Nankin; that General Chang Hsin shall personally apologise to 
the Japanese Consul in that city for the demonstration made by the 
Chinese troops before the consulate; that adequate pecuniary 
compensation be paid to the relatives of the three men killed; that 
the murderers be tried and punished condignly, and that the officers 
implicated be dismissed. All these terms have been unhesitatingly 
accepted by the Government of Yuan-Shi-Kai, who from the outset 
of the rebellion announced that the State would make good all losses 
inflicted by either side during the work of stamping out sedition. 

Under these circumstances it is not easy for the Tokio Cabinet 
to prefer fresh claims. But public opinion in that city ignores the 
limitations which diplomatists feel bound to respect, and the 
influential newspaper Press advocates the permanent occupation of 
Chinese territory as a guarantee against the recurrence of outrages 
like that which cost the lives of three subjects of the Emperor. But 
happily, in Tokio, the Government can be firm whenever the 
interests of the community can best be furthered by firmness, and 
the present is a case in point. To occupy either Tientsin or Amoy, 
as the extremists desire, would be a dangerous blunder, and might 
lead to complications which the Japanese people would have reason 
to deplore. Amoy was occupied by the Mikado’s troops once 
before, but the British Government dispatched a contingent of 
bluejackets to keep them company and hinder the occupation from 
becoming annexation. That was about thirteen years ago. And 
like measures of precaution would be adopted to-day. About China 
proper and the necessity of leaving it intact, the Powers are more in 
earnest than about any other problem of international politics, and 
Japan cannot afford to defy them. Her economic and financial 
condition to-day is not brilliant; some would add that it is hardly 
satisfactory. To plunge into a new war, even though it were only 
against China, would make bad worse, and depreciate such financial 
credit as the Empire still enjoys. Nor should it be forgotten, say 
the Pekin politicians, that if three Japanese subjects have been 
killed in Nankin, hundreds of Chinamen have been shot by 
Japanese intruders who joined the rebel army, with the connivance 
of the Cabinet of Tokio. 


THE MEXICAN MESS. 


If things political are more unsettled than ever in the East, they 
are also in flux in parts of the West, and Mexico in especial is 
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undergoing an ordeal which fills the friends of Spanish America 
with grave misgivings. Under Porfirio Diaz’ long tenure of office 
the country flourished perceptibly, and the people became, as it 
seemed, regenerated. Peace and order were preserved with a firm 
hand, trade and commerce grew brisk, industries were created, the 
standard of living was raised, and confidence was inspired abroad 
in the solidity of the new state of affairs which was regarded 
as in some sort a regeneration of the Mexican people. 
That underneath this promising surface an Enceladus was 
dozing who might at any moment cause an_ upheaval, 
political and. social, never entered the calculations of 
politicians or financiers. Statesmen who know the country well, 
Ministers who had devoted the best years of their life to its service, 
assured me that even they had no inkling that danger was nigh, 
and one of the cleverest of them all said to me: “‘ If anyone had 
‘foretold what was coming I—yes, I who thought I knew the 
‘“nation as I knew my Ministry—would have laughed at the 
‘seeming absurdity.”’ 

And yet the causes of the revolution were already operative, and 
their effects were becoming visible, palpable, subversive. Most of 
them had their source at home, but some originated on the American 
side of the frontier. For one set of causes the Government which 
had rendered sterling services to the nation is undoubtedly 
responsible. It remained too long in power. The select ruling 
class became a close caste. It neglected to accomplish what should 
be the first aim of every great reform party—to render itself 
superfluous, to train up a band of worthy successors. Some of 
Diaz’ fellow-workers remained ten, others fifteen, twenty years, or 
even longer, at their posts, and barred the way to promising 
members of the new generation, who in consequence either fought 
shy of politics, or else joined the opposition which had no real 
influence on the course of affairs. Diaz was a paternal despot, and 
those who longed for a change had of necessity to become rebels. 
But this was only a contributory cause. A much more important 
factor is the national character, which no administration, however 
beneficent and successful, can change. A Mexican, if you give him 
a wiry steed, a rifle, and ammunition, is happier than any king, 
more enterprising than any hero. He fears nothing and respects 
nothing. And that was the disposition of the men whom Porfirio 
Diaz found in the country when he first seized the reins of power, 
and it is still one of their characteristic traits to-day. Yet everybody 
in the Government held that the new generation was peaceful, 
settled, amenable to reason, and law-abiding; in other words, that 
it had undergone a root-change. And when an agitator arose who 
reckoned with a wholly different type of Mexican, and endeavoured 
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to win over the people by the cheap, alluring promises of which 
Socialistic preachers are lavish, the authorities laughed pityingly 
and went their way. 

Madero was the name of this new man, who founded a real 
opposition to Diaz, and was therefore in spirit, if not formally, a 
rebel. He went about among the people haranguing them, chatting 
with them, stirring up discontent with their lot, and fostering 
disaffection towards the Government, which was held responsible 
for it. By the laws of the country he had a right to act thus, and 
as he was deemed by the authorities to be engaged in a wild-goose 
chase, they allowed him to carry on his propaganda without let or 
hindrance. That Socialistic doctrines could have any charms for 
the Mexican native was deemed impossible. You cannot lure an 
indolent man into irksome activity by promising him what he does 
not want and could obtain, if he did crave for it, by much less 
exertion than he was asked to put forth. When a Mexican Indian 
is supplied with a piece of cotton stuff and can get a few bananas 
daily and a little maize, he is contented and thinks life well worth 
living. Moreover, owing to the growth of industrial ventures, and 
the consequent abundance of money, wages rose very high. It is 
no exaggeration to affirm that in the brief span of fifteen years 
they increased by three and even four hundred per cent.! This 
phenomenon can hardly be paralleled in modern times. 

And yet the very class which should have profited by this 
extraordinary rise contrived to gain nothing by it. For instead of 
working six days a week as before, the indolent native contented 
himself with three or even two days’ labour, pocketing the same 
wages that he had received previous to the change. From this 
curious phenomenon, which of course was commented upon by 
all political parties, the conclusion was drawn by members of the 
Government that theories about the equitable distribution of wealth 
and other doctrines of the same category would make as slight an 
impression on the Indian mind as raindrops leave on a duck’s back. 
And this was one of the cardinal errors of the men who, ruling the 
people, should and could have known it better. They ridiculed the 
notion that Socialism could take hold on the Mexican masses, who 
were Satisfied with much less than a white man’s living wage and 
who, if they cared to adopt the white man’s standard of living, 
could do so with a very slight effort. Yet it was precisely the 
promise of an equitable division of the land which became a 
powerful lever in the hands of Madero and his fellow-workers. It 
won for him immense popularity, conferred on him influence that 
seemed unbounded, and when at last he unfurled the standard of 
revolt it brought thousands to his camp. The Government was, 
of course, taken unawares, as most Governments are. The efforts 
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of the Mexican rebels were energetically and cleverly seconded by 
Americans on the other side of the frontier, who supplied them 
with rifles, ammunition, artillery, and money, and the rebellion 
soon became a revolution. 

At first President Diaz held his ground and withstood the 
mutinous innovators, for he still imagined that he had the bulk of 
the nation at his back. But when it began to dawn on him that 
public opinion favoured Madero he lost heart. For a time he met 
rebellion with repression, pitted force against force, and kept up 
the struggle for four months. But the 26,000 regular troops at 
his disposal were manifestly insufficient to stamp out the 
insurrectionary fires that broke out, not in any one place, but all 
over the country simultaneously. At last, yielding to necessity, 
Porfirio Diaz tendered his own resignation and that of his 
Government to Congress, and when it was accepted retired from 
public life altogether. When thus laying down the power they 
had so long wielded, the members of the outgoing Government 
regretted that the party which was about to succeed them was so 
unprepared for the difficult task imposed upon it by circumstance, 
and they probably felt remorse at the thought that they themselves 
were largely answerable for their successors’ lack of training. 
That the nation must suffer, and suffer heavily, in consequence 
was a foregone conclusion. Even the most optimiStic were 
prepared for this. But nobody dreamed that Mexico, which was 
then saturated with material prosperity, a shining example to other 
Spanish Republics, would, within two short years, be floundering 
helplessly in anarchy, with no real government, no strong man, and 
encompassed by enemies native and foreign. Yet that is the fate 
which overtook this prosperous land in the space of twenty months. 
What further evils still await the ill-starred Mexican Republic no 
man can tell. 


IS GENERAL . HUERTA’ MEXICO'S “STRONG MAN? 


At present the condition of things is woeful in the extreme. The 
wheels of the legislative and administrative machinery have ceased 
to revolve. Crime against life and property is rampant. 

‘“But is not General Huerta the predestined saviour of his 
“country ?’’ the well-informed reader may ask. ‘‘ Have not the 
‘best qualified among his own countrymen extolled his qualities 
“and desired his services? Is he not the most popular personality 
“in the Republic?’’ I am not personally acquainted with the 
provisional President of Mexico, and therefore whatever statements 
I may venture to make respecting his qualifications for the difficult 
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functions of leader must be taken with due reserve. My knowledge 
of him is derived from people who are acquainted with him 
personally, some of whom have worked with him, and most of 
whom regard him as an intruder and as a man who has no claims 
to what in Europe we should term statesmanship. Therefore, if 
they are prejudiced at all—and doubtless every Mexican is biassed 
on the subject—it is against him rather than in his favour. Well, 
the impression I have gathered from these informants is that 
Huerta is their predestined chief and that there is no other person 
in the country at present fitted to stamp out the fires of anarchy and 
re-establish order, to displace all hindrances to the resumption of 
normal life and pacific avocations. _ General Huerta, the nation 
holds, is capable of accomplishing these things, and the bare fact 
that it entertains and utters this conviction constitutes a sure pledge 
of his success. For he is certain to be listened to and aided by the 
_great bulk of the people. 

In the United States a different judgment obtains. There 
Huerta is condemned as a hardened criminal, who knows no law, 
human or divine, whose crimes are too heinous for forgiveness, 
and who came into power by doing violence to the forms of the 
Constitution. He must, therefore, withdraw into private life, 
come afterwards what may. Not only may he not be elected definite 
President of the Republic of which at present he is the provisional 
head, but he must not be permitted to remain any longer at the 
influential post which he criminally usurped. Even if Mexico 
must perish for lack of a man to rescue her from the Serbonian bog 
in which she is fast sinking, she may not be drawn out by the 
blood-stained hands of Huerta. That is, I believe, the doctrine 
which passes current in the United States. To my thinking, it is 
untenable, and any attempt to impose it upon a Republic which is 
theoretically independent would amount to a gross breach of inter- 
national law. That the United States wields power enough to 
enforce obedience to its will cannot be doubted. But is that a fair 
solution of the problem? WHuerta is an experienced General, a man 
of prompt decision, energetic action, strong will, and absolute 
courage. He possesses all the qualifications requisite for the work 
of putting an end to anarchy, suppressing crime against life and 
property, and re-establishing the rule of law and order. Whether 
he can do more than that, whether he could govern the country to 
its advantage and regulate its intercourse with the United States, 
placing it on a footing of neighbourliness and good will, is 
problematical. I have seen no evidence to show that he has it in 
him to render this additional service to his people. But restore 
order he can, and unless the United States thwart his efforts he will. 
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ATTITUDE OF INFLUENTIAL AMERICANS TOWARDS 
MEXICO. 


It must be admitted that our American cousins are pursuing 
towards Mexico a policy which cannot by any stretch of imagina~- 
tion be termed disinterested. To the fair-minded outsider it looks 
as though a section of the Press in the States were striving to create 
an atmosphere similar to that which was spread before the war with 
Spain. And for this the motives are intelligible. It appears that a 
number of wealthy American citizens of Texas, California, 
Arizona, New Mexico, and other States have purchased vast lands 
in the Mexican Republic, where the soil is identical with that on 
the American side of the boundary—namely, immense waterless 
plateaux, rich mines, and dense forests. But on the Mexican side 
of the frontier the land is cheap, whereas on the American side it is 
dear. The price difference which varies considerably is always 
noteworthy, and may, I am told, be represented by the ratio of ten 
to one. Thousands of square leagues, not miles but leagues, of 
Mexican land have thus passed into American hands, and the new 
owners would gladly enhance its value by the simple operation of 
shifting the American frontier to the South. 

Of late years every stone has been turned by Americans for the 
purpose of obtaining a firm economic hold of Mexico. Industrial 
companies and commercial firms have set themselves to bring about 
a so-called “‘ reciprocity ’’ treaty with Mexico, whereby Mexican 
raw materials would be admitted into the United States in return 
for the admission of American manufactured wares into Mexico. 
For, strange though it may appear, American manufactured goods 
have not yet been able to displace those of British, German, and 
French workmanship, in spite of the juxtaposition of the two 
countries and of the cheap railway communication they enjoy. The 
‘“ reciprocity ’’ arrangement would, it was hoped, turn the scale in 
favour of American exports, and oust those of European origin 
from Mexican markets. But the Mexican Government has never 
swerved from the principle of giving equal opportunity to all 
foreign countries in the shape of the most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment, with no privileges to any neighbour. And this attitude was 
calculated to turn Americans with an axe to grind against the 
Mexican Government, by whatever patriotic party it may be carried 
on. Mexico’s statesmen held that the least they had a right to 
expect from European States in return for this policy of “‘ equal 
‘‘ opportunity to all ’’ would be friendly neutrality in the diplomatic 
struggle which it must. of necessity precipitate between the two 
Republics. And they now complain that this modest hope has not 
been realised. 
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Another apple of discord is constituted by Magdalen Bay, which, 
situated in Mexico, can accommodate a formidable naval squadron, 
is easy of access, and is therefore most desirable as a base for the 
United States. Permission was accordingly applied for, and 
pressure being put on, was ultimately given to the Washington 
Government to employ the bay for a time as a coaling station. The 
Mexican Government, however, laid down the condition that no 
depots should be built or used on land, but only in pontoons in the 
bay. When the term lapsed the Americans desired to have the 
authorisation renewed, and also to have the restriction abolished so 
as to be able to rig up workshops on land, and, if possible, to make 
arrangements for repairing ships. But this request was met with 
a refusal, and a further grievance thus added to the long bead-roll. 

The railway policy of the Mexican Government likewise 
engendered bitterness in the minds of patriotic Yankees. Ata cost 
of hundreds of millions of pesos the Ministers of General Diaz, and 
in particular his Finance Minister, Sefior Liamantour, bought back 
over 12,000 kilometres of railways, retained over half the shares for 
the State, and sold the remainder to a Mexican Company. This 
patriotic and statesmanlike action caused heartburnings among the 
financiers of the New World and their friends, who treasured up 
their ire until the insurrection supplied them with an auspicious 
opportunity to translate it into acts. In like manner the exclusive 
rule of the American Standard Oil Company in the petroleum 
markets of Mexico was broken, and now a British Company known 
as Aguila is struggling with that great firm for the mastery. 

Those are some of the manifestations of Mexican policy which 
Yankee plutocrats bitterly resent. And the present chaotic state 
of the country offers them a handle which is being used for 
interference. For several American citizens have been killed. 
True, neither the Government of the Spanish-American Republic 
nor the revolutionists have been deliberately guilty of outrages 
against the lives or the property of foreigners. In this respect 
both sides endeavoured to merit the good will of the outside world, 
and on the whole they have succeeded. But against bandits who 
laugh all such considerations to scorn and take what they can get, 
there is no efficacious protection. They have no scruples about 
waylaying, robbing, and even killing foreigners, among whom, 
unhappily, there have been Americans. And this deplorable 
circumstance is being utilised by American plutocrats and their 
friends in the newspaper press in order to insist on the United 
States Government being heard and obeyed on the subject of law 
and order and how to re-establish it in Mexico. It was, doubtless, 
on the strength of these arguments that President Wilson made his 
well-meant offer to the provisional Government. 
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The President of the United States deserves to be warmly 
congratulated on his intentions, which were superlatively pratse- 
worthy. Equally laudable was the preamble of his proposal, for 
it announced his resolve not to meddle in the affairs of the Mexican 
Republic, which alone is competent to transact its own business. 
These preliminary assurances formulated, President Wilson 
tendered his offer, not to the Mexican Ambassador, who was the 
person qualified to receive and transmit it, but through a personal 
delegate whom he sent to treat with General Huerta. And this 
peculiarity of form gave umbrage to the Spanish Americans. 
What he proposed was the mediation of the United States between 
the Mexican Government and the Mexican rebels, but America’s 
good offices are offered conditionally ; before the authorities could 
hope to benefit by them, four conditions which President Wilson 
laid down would have to be fulfilled! (1) An armistice must be 
concluded immediately. Parenthetically, one may express surprise 
that only one of the combatants is thus asked to suspend hostilities, 
and to ask how if the other side should persist in fighting? (2) 
The elections for a definitive President of the Republic must be 
proceeded with immediately. (3) The Government and the rebels 
shall undertake to abide by the results of the elections, however 
they may turn out; and (4) General Huerta shall not be one of the 
candidates. 

Those conditions, when made known in Mexico, were met with 
an outcry of impotent indignation. People asked in wonderment 
how the promise not to meddle in Mexican affairs could be 
reconciled with the injunction that the Mexican people shall abstain 
from electing their best man to the highest post in the State during 
the most critical period of their history. Again, the desire of the 
United States that the elections be held at once has a significance 
which the average European will grasp only when it is pointed out 
to him. At present the provisional President is General Huerta, 
who has the army with him and enjoys the confidence of the 
nation. As long as he remains in power he can work, and work 
successfully, for the re-establishment of law and order. But the 
Constitution allows him to remain in power only so long as the 
elections are not held. For the elections will close the interregnum 
during which, and only during which, there can be a provisional 
President. On the other hand, the Constitution debars expressly 
the interim Chief of the State from occupying the post of definitive 
President. Consequently, to hold the elections at once would be 
tantamount to disqualifying General Huerta for the all-important 
functions to which, so far as one can now see, he and only he is 
equal. Moreover, in view of this paragraph of the Mexican 
Constitution, it seems superfluous to ask that General Huerta 
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should not present himself as candidate. If he harboured the 
intention of asking his countrymen to elect him, he would have 
resigned his position and announced that he was standing. This, 
in all probability, he will not now do, for he knows, that the 
opposition of the United States would be felt as a redoubtable 
disadvantage by the Mexican people, who would find American 
money inaccessible to them now that they need it more than ever 
before. If this be not interference in Mexican affairs, President 
Wilson’s critics say, then the term requires a new definition. 


WAS GENERAL HUERTA CONSTITUTIONALLY 
ERBECIED? 

To sum up, only one man can evolve order out of the chaos 
from which the country is suffering, and the United States declares 
that that man must not become definitive President nor remain 
interim President of the Republic, and they also declare that they 
will not meddle in Mexican affairs. Huerta is excommunicated, 
so to say, by the Government of the United States because the way 
in which he obtained power was, it is alleged, unconstitutional. If 
this were so, it is for the Mexican people who made the 
Constitution to say whether they will allow it to be modified in 
practice. No other State has any say in the matter whatever. But 
so far as I can judge, and I have asked and received the opinions 
of some of the most eminent Mexicans on the subject, the procedure 
by which General Huerta became interim President was unusual, 
and perhaps reprehensible, but was covered by the forms of 
Constitution. This is how it came about. When President 
Madero found himself abandoned by the army he tendered his 
resignation, which was accepted at once. Now, by the terms of 
the Constitution, when the President of the Republic quits office 
before his successor is elected, his place is taken by the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs without any formality beyond the oath of 
fidelity. That is the law; and that, too, is what actually took 
place. Under Madero the Minister of Foreign Affairs was Sefior 
Lascurail, and it was, therefore, he who assumed the office of 
President of the Republic on Madero’s resignation. But he did 
not remain long in charge; he stayed long enough, however, to 
take the oath of fidelity to the Constitution, to form a Cabinet, and 
to appoint General Huerta to be Minister of Foreign Affairs in that 
Cabinet. Consequently, when Sefior Lascurail asked to be relieved 
of his duties, as he did almost immediately, it was General Huerta 
who became ipso facto the provisional President. To say that 
all this was sheer comedy is a tenable proposition; but to assert 
that the forms of the Constitution were not respected is to lose 
sight of the established facts. 
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At the moment of writing this I learn that General Huerta has 
publicly promised to hold the Presidential elections in October, 
and it may be assumed that he will not come forward as a candidate. 
If so, the Government of the United States will have reason to feel 
satisfied with the success of its intervention. It has won a 
diplomatic victory over Mexico, and over all the Spanish-American 
States. But it might be better for all concerned if at the eleventh 
hour President Wilson saw his way to acquiesce in what seems 
to be the unanimous desire of patriotic Mexicans, and to allow 
General Huerta the time, the power, and the other means necessary 
to put an end to the ruinous anarchy which still prevails in one of 
the most favoured countries of the New World. The task of 
pacification, though difficult, is feasible. Already the Government 
occupies an excellent position as compared with that of the 
insurgents. It holds the capital cities of all the twenty-seven 
Mexican States, except one—Hermosillo. There is not a single 
port now in the hands of the rebels, yet there are over thirty ports 
in the Republic. In a word, General Huerta, if left to his own 
devices, might well redeem his promise and stamp out the 
insurrection within a reasonable time. Much more arduous is the 
problem presented by brigandage accompanied by murder, which 
is now prevalent in the land. With this phenomenon it is hard to 
deal radically in a short time. The bandits who infest the 
provinces rob and kill natives and foreigners without distinction 
of persons. Among the victims were several American citizens— 
a circumstance on which the Washington Government relies for 
its intervention. 

That the Mexican people have themselves to blame for their 
present misfortunes will be gainsaid by no fair-minded onlooker. 
They wantonly undid the work of a generation initiated by Porfirio 
Diaz, and continued by his collaborators. So long as they con- 
sulted and furthered the interests of their country, there was 
nothing to fear from the policy of the United States, or the jealousy 
of its plutocratic citizens. But the restless spirits among them 
proved the worst enemies of their Fatherland, and now it is un- 
certain whether the damage they inflicted can be repaired. It is to 
be hoped that the United States Government will take a broad 
view of the situation, and adopt a generous line of action. They 
would promote America’s best interests, as well as the cause of 
justice and humanity, by withdrawing a veto for which economic 
motives supply an explanation, and provocation offers a specious 
excuse, but international law has no justification. 
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N eminent scientist not long since suggested the possibility 
that the walls of a room may retain some image or impression 
of events that have happened within them, and that these images, 
given the time and the person, may reappear and refigure in 
ghostly fashion the events of former time. It is a strangely 
fascinating suggestion, and to the reflecting mind, a curb on ill 
behaviour, an inducement to pose well before some eternal photo- 
grapher. The theory, moreover, cannot be limited to rooms. 
Visions of the blasted heath and its inhabitants, of lonely woods 
and mystic waters, float before the mind, and we become convinced 
that Mother Earth retains her memory and her record of every deed 
done since the beginning of time. And if of every deed, then of 
every thought. The reflection tends to become a terrible one, 
though in fact it is the same idea that science and religion in their 
varying ways teach. Nothing shall be hid and nothing shall be 
destroyed in this conservative universe. 

But the idea in its attractive form of visionary representation of 
past events takes the most vivid hold of the mind in relation to 
buildings that have stood rooted beneath the heavens for un- 
numbered generations. From time to time rumours arise that this 
or that famous scene has been re-enacted before the eyes of men 
in some historic spot. Buildings that have long disappeared have 
even been said, on reputable evidence, to have again taken 
momentary form as in the days of their glory or their shame. All 
this may be fancy, though the volume of evidence is by no means 
contemptible, but the fancy itself is an aspect of the psychology of 
ancient buildings. They are different in some subtle way that is 
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not a mere matter of time and weather-worn material; they are 
different because they have known in intimate fashion the 
generations that we have never seen. 

Probably the fancy, if fancy it be, affects us, or some of us, most, 
not in the famous places of the earth, but in spots that are recorders 
of the commonalty and guardians of the life of the people. It is 
the Parish Church and other Churches and Chapels that do this. 
A very ancient Parish Church is a wonderful place to the mind’s 
eye, to the mind that regards Time as a succession of thoughts. 
Some English churches still in use are of immense age, a few, 
indeed, such as those at Reculver and Lyminge in Kent, and 
Brixworth in Northamptonshire, actually cover the spaces of Roman 
basilicas, while there still stands in Cornwall a church of, perhaps, 
the sixth century. Saxon churches, though not numerous, still 
echo praise to God, while churches of the Norman and Angevin, 
and later periods, cover the land. The parochial system in England 
goes back for some twelve centuries, and even to-day, despite the 
restlessness of successive generations, there are folk worshipping 
in churches that their forefathers had worshipped in since far-off 
Norman days. These churches have seen and outlived almost every 
variety of Christian worship, for the inhabitants of this island have 
ever been restless in religious matters. The Conformists of one age 
have been the Nonconformists of the next. We were building 
churches before Rome claimed authority, we gave birth to one of 
the earliest heresies, the Romano-British Church survived in 
Wales till the twelfth century with an hereditary hierarchy of 
priests; while Romie held the churches the Lollards met in the 
churchyards, staves in hand; when Rome was dethroned the 
Romanists still held their ground and their churches in unsuspected 
areas, such as the Solway coast, for generations; when Episcopacy 
was dethroned in the seventeenth century, Independents occupied 
and became dependent on the old churches; when a little later after 
the Restoration Nonconformity began to organise herself, her 
chapels supplemented rather than opposed parochial worship, and 
in the successive religious revivals of the nineteenth century the 
age-long dualism of English religious life still found its ultimate 
reality in protesting Chapel and Parish Church. Bitter enough 
has been the conflict from age to age as power and authority has 
alternated from party to party, and all the while the ancient 
buildings have been registering all these things and imposing upon 
the consciousness of new generations of worshippers the signifi- 
cance of wrongs, the importance of rights, and, above all, the idea 
of continuity which no religious dualism could break, since all 
parties belonged, and belong, to the higher unity of faith in the 
Unseen. 
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But the psychology of the Parish Church and protesting Chapel 
yields up something more than a continuity of faith. It is the 
almost endless continuity of lives, of sorrows, of joys that are 
imaged in those walls. They not only heard seven centuries ago 
“the mutter of the Mass.’’ They heard something also that they 
still hear to-day, since the services of baptism and marriage were in 
English, the banns were asked in English, on many days the 
Epistles, Gospels, and the homily were in English, while those who 
could read used the primer in English. It isa matter of interest to 
feel that for so many centuries the English words of baptism and 
marriage have been the same, despite all the changes and chances 
of national life. 

Sitting in an ancient country church on a summer’s evening 
after the folk have gone home, and the quiet shadows gather in 
little nave and chancel while the organist is playing a quiet 
voluntary, the walls suddenly and mysteriously yield up their 
ghosts, the endless processions of those who have dedicated 
their sorrows and agonies and fears, their hopes and dreams, their 
joys fulfilled, their harvests won or lost, their hate, their love, 
within these walls. Endless processions of all manner of folk, rich 
and poor, slave and free, sinful and pure, old and young, man and 
maid, mother and child, priest and penitent. Endless processions 
moving to the quiet notes of the organ through the twilight that 
shines mystically through pictured windows, processions of men 
and women for whom the separating forces of space and time and 
death no longer exist, and whose garnered griefs and hatvested 
joys long since found eternal market. Endless processions of faces, 
so like and yet so unlike the faces that we know, faces that looked 
on these very walls, these very hills and valleys, and on the flowing 
river: but not on this water, nor this grass, nor the forest that 
clothes the hills: these have all passed. Only the hills and the flux 
of things and these walls remain, as only the unchanged yearnings, 
the passage of life, religion, remain in common between these 
myriads and those who passed out of church just now. Their 
thoughts changed from generation to generation, changed as arable 
turned into pasture, as lords and princes played their parts, as 
famine and pestilence, fire and sword bade. Their thoughts 
and their garments were adjusted to the needs of their time. We 
might indeed guess the thoughts of the quiet throng from their 
clothing. Their thoughts and their garments have perished, but 
the infinite yearning of each generation, the yearning for love, for 
peace, for life, shines unchanged in the eyes of each gliding figure 
in the endless processions, and it is the yearning, undimmed 
unchanged, that shone in some faces just now as the folk moved 
quietly, rustlingly, out of church to give place to these quieter folk 
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with glistening eyes whose combined consciousness of God and 
love is the Church, a soul to which these prayer-beaten walls are a 
body, an earthly kabitation made with hands that for many 
centuries have been dust beside it. Endless processions pass by, 
ever coming nearer to our time, till they touch with invisible hands 
the congregation of faithful people who to-day, with their joys and 
sorrows and needs, knelt where unnumbered generations had knelt 
before them, and passed homeward through the churchyard in the 
twilight over the dust of the tathers who begat them and the 
mothers who bore them. So the music ceased and the vision fell 
on sleep. But in the churchyard, from under the enormous yew- 
tree, the tree that had gathered unto itself the bodies, as the Church 
had gathered unto itself the souls, of men, from under the yew 
came the chatter of boys and girls just as on any other Sunday 
night in the last seven centuries. 


ae hp 
REVIEWS. 
THE CAMBRIDGE MEDIAEVAL HISTORY.* 


This second volume of the Cambridge Medieval History is of 
peculiar importance, dealing as it does with that obscure period out 
of which all modern institutions sprang, and with which some of 
the keenest historical thinkers of the present time are dealing with 
conspicuous success. It is a period that is to English students 
strangely unfamiliar, and we believe that this volume wiil do 
much to stimulate English workers in this field. That the present 
volume has left many problems still unsolved goes without saying, 
for we are as yet only beginning to realise even the difficulty of 
tracing institutions back to their sources, back to that chemical or 
vital combination of Roman influence and Barbarian custom which 
took place in the period between Justinian and Charlemagne, and 
gave rise to new lines of social and political evolution that made 
possible a congery of independently self-developing states, owing 
a common allegiance to a particular centre of faith and a particular 
standard of culture. If we regard this period from the point of view 
of politics, we see ambition and all the horrors of internecine strife 
unconsciously subordinated to tendencies destined to produce a 
subtler equilibrium than that imposed by Rome. Clovis and the 


*The Cambridge Medieval History, planned by J. B. Bury, M.A., Regius 
Professor of Modern History. Edited by H. M. Gwatkin, M.A., J. P. Whitney, 
B.D. Volume II. The Rise of the Saracens and the Foundation of the Western 


pao (Cambridge: at the University Press. Price with portfolio of Maps, 
208. net.). 
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Merovingians, Pepin and the Carlovingians, led up to the work of 
Charles the Great and his endless influence on the future of Europe. 
It is probably not too much to say that Europe eventually would 
have succumbed to Mahomet had not Gaul in the West created and 
consolidated political institutions that formed an iron barrier to 
Saracenic progress northward, while the Eastern Empire held the 
gate of the East long enough to prevent the ultimate union in 
Central Europe of Saracens and Ottomans. Thus the expansion 
of the Saracens, like that of the Ottomans in later centuries, had no 
final political significance, though it would be difficult to over- 
estimate its cultural influence. On the other hand, the expansion 
of the Slavs from their original marshland home in the basin of 
the Middle Dnieper, though unaccompanied by the sword of 
conquest, has not only had a cultural and economic significance of 
ever-growing importance, but is clearly destined to produce, after 
a slow, irresistible expansion through perhaps seventeen centuries, 
political significance that no prophet can estimate. Professor 
Christian Pfister’s essays in this volume on the evolution of Gaul, 
and that of Professor T. Peisker on the expansion of the Slavs, are 
of the highest value. Professor Peisker tells us that ‘‘ the appeal to 
‘* law and not to the sword is the basis of Old Slavonic thought and 
‘“‘aspiration.’’ The Slavs gave us the Hussite movement—“ a 
“‘ wonderful theoretic union of human perfection with spiritual 
“* purity in the midst of a society saturated with selfishness.’’ The 
Slavs also gave us Comenius, one of the fathers of democratic 
education. It is significant that it was in the period with which this 
volume deals that there began to be added to the materials that were 
being vitalised into the germ of modern Europe that patient element 
the Slav consciousness, an element not incomparable with the Jew 
element, and one that has apparently mingled with it. 

If we regard the period of three centuries from the points of view 
of law and economics, we realise even more than in the case of 
politics the profound importance of it. We see Roman law, not 
only pervading Middle and Western as well as Eastern Europe, 
but also giving permanence and efficiency to many tribal customs 
that, though independent of Roman law, nevertheless had much 
in common with it. The natural interactions of Roman law and 
Germanic customs are scarcely dwelt upon in these essays, but such 
interactions are wonderfully important since they gave the redac- 
tions of the Theodosian code a significance that no foreign code 
could have possessed, and they gave a solidity to customary law 
that otherwise it never could have attained amidst the flux and flow 
of struggling peoples. The editors of this volume have been fortunate 
in securing one of the greatest Roman jurisconsults now living, 
Dr. Roby, to place before us a picture of Roman law in operation. 
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The essay has a permanent value, though we wish the author had 
supplemented it by a further essay tracing in detail the part played 
by the various codes based on the Theodosian code in the develop- 
ment of social orderliness among the Germanic peoples. We do 
not quite understand whether Dr. Roby limits the statement to thé 
Justinian age when he says that ‘‘ the union of serfs was held to be 
‘a marriage, and accordingly the children were serfs.’ This rule 
hardly seems to apply, despite the views of Esmein and Muirhead, 
to later ages. Both Peter Lombard and Gratian seem to have 
applied the law as to-slaves to serfs and in Western Europe the 
Roman rule that there were no degrees of unfreedom seems to have 
been adopted by the Church as well as by the State. The 
importance of the subject is very great, for it opens up the whole 
question of the social structure in the Middle Ages. The Church 
gradually secured control of these unions, and long before the 
disappearance of the serf his union had become a legal marriage. 
But there were many centuries during which the Church herself had 
to tolerate unions that possessed neither permanence nor legal 
significance. 

The editors have also been fortunate in securing Dr. 
Vinogradoff’s essay on the Foundations of Society and the origins 
of Feudalism. The value of this paper in the history of economics is 
unquestionable. Dr. Vinogradoff notes that the Germanic common- 
wealths did not develop along the ‘“‘ clan-lines ’’ which originally 
formed their plan, as it formed the Grecian, Italian, and Keltic 
plan, of society. Germanic society was too fluid for this, but some 
traces of the clan survived in the continuance of specific ruling 
families. Moreover, voluntary association of groups for various 
purposes of defence was ‘‘ carried over into the domain of rural 
‘“husbandry and landed property.’’ Thus a certain ‘‘ communal 
‘cast’? was given to certain ‘‘ economic associations ’’ almost side 
by side with an individualistic system of society based on private 
ownership and derived from the Roman organisation. Beside both 
systems we see also emerging out of the welter of things ‘“‘ the 
‘relations between a patron and his clients or dependents ’’; we 
see ‘‘ loose tribai bonds’ giving way to kingship, and we see 
absolute kingship at work, with all its gains and losses and with 
its special organisation of pledged fighting men. The cost of 
administration was kept up, not by taxation, but by “‘ the proceeds - 
“of Crown domains,” and by the appropriation and re-granting of 
lands granted for loyal services. The “history of tenements 
“conditioned by service is intimately connected with the spread of 
‘‘ the relation between lord and follower on the one hand, with the 
‘‘ growth of the economic practice of constituting tenancies on the 
‘other.’ The Church as a vast landholder in need of farmers 
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multiplied the creation of dependent tenants, while the demand of a 
Central Government with empty coffers for personal service in 
matters of peace and administration, as well as in war, hastened the 
creation of great estates, the owners of which took over the 
administrative work demanded by the Crown. Thus the poor 
freeman became dependent, and the great estate or manor gradually 
came into existence with powers of jurisdiction and administration. 
Dr. Vinogradoff consequently concludes ‘‘ that the coming of 
“feudalism was rather the result of general tendencies than of 
“* particular national causes. After the great effort of conquest and 
““invasion, Western European society relapsed into political life 
*“on a small scale, into aristocratically constituted local circles.”’ 
The view that the manor was ultimately derived from the Roman 
villa is not altogether inconsistent with this view of the evolution 
of medizeval society. 

This volume also regards in much detail this period of three 
centuries from the point of view of religion, and traces with minute 
care the spread of Christianity and the growth of the Papacy. The 
chapters on Keltic Heathenism, by Professor Camille Jullian and 
Professor Sir Edward Anwyl, are admirable, as is the paper on 
Germanic Heathenism by Miss B. Phillpotts. Mr. F. E. Warren 
traces with excellent learning and restraint the birth of Christianity 
in Britain and Ireland, and Professor Whitney deals with the 
conversion of the Teutons in England and Germany, while Dr. 
Foakes-Jackson explores the history of the Papacy to the famous 
moment of the coronation of Charles the Great. ‘‘ Pepin and 
““ Charles delivered the Popes from Greek oppression and Lombard 
““ tyranny ; they had made them princes in Italy by securing them a 
‘“kingdom which they held for eleven centuries; and in return the 
“* Papacy sanctioned the conversion of the mayors of the palace of 
“** Austrasia first into kings and finally into Emperors, but in so 
“* doing they laid the foundation of claims which were in later days 
““to shake terribly the earth.”’ 


% % * 


PANICS AND ARMAMENTS.* 


Mr. Hirst’s latest contribution to the cause of economy and peace, 
to which he has devoted his life, is a singularly interesting study of 
the chief panics of the last two generations. The first three, those 
of 1847, 1851, and 1859, were exposed with incomparable skill by 
Cobden in 1862; and Mr. Hirst attributes to the victorious logic of 
his celebrated pamphlet the respite enjoyed by the country till a 


* Six Pantcs, and other Essays, by E. W. Hirst. (Methuen, 1913.) 
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new panic was engineered by Stead and Arnold-Forster in the 
columns of the Pall Mall Gazette in 1884. As in the fevers that 
swept over the land in the ’forties and ’fifties, the danger was once 
again located in France. Once again Admirals came forward to 
testify that war was imminent, that our navy was starved in men 
and munitions, and that we were on the eve of terrible disasters. 
But the French Republic, like Louis Philippe and Louis Napoleon, 
was wholly innocent of any intention to attack us, and utterly lacked 
the means of doing so even if it had the will. A few millions were 
promised by the Government, and the alarm subsided as quickly as 
it had arisen. 

The fifth or Dreadnought panic was more prolonged, more 
expensive, and more mischievous. Our historic feuds with France 
in different parts of the world having been composed, the scare- 
mongers turned their attention to Germany, which had recently 
begun to follow the example of other Great Powers by building a 
fleet. In 1909, the country was startled by speeches of the Prime 
Minister and Mr. McKenna, announcing that she had 
accelerated her programme, and extravagant prophecies of the 
number of German Dreadnoughts in the near future were freely 
circulated. Had Germany informed us of what she was doing 
before the speeches instead of after, the panic would have been 
prevented; but the incident revealed the neurotic credulity of the 
country, and led to an unexampled outpouring of national treasure. 
The sixth or airship panic is the latest of these curious feverish 
attacks to which John Bull is prone, and against the ravages of 
which no prophylactic seems able to defend him. All that can be 
done—and Mr. Hirst does it with abundant knowledge and quiet 
humour—is continually to remind ourselves that the same shrill 
cries of alarm have been uttered before, that their baselessness has 
always been subsequently exposed, that the experts who ought to 
know most often prove to know least, and that the loudest 
lamentations usually issue from the throats of rival armament firms. 
These chapters, useful ag a record and still more useful as a 
warning, should be read by every Member of Parliament and every 
journalist in the Kingdom. 

The remaining essays in this little volume are of varying interest 
and importance. The centenary study of Bright and the brief 
sketch of Friedrich Lizt are admirable vignettes of great leaders of 
opinion. The pages on Prize Money and Capture summarise the 
studies and reflections of many years. The paper on English 
newspapers reaches the definite conclusion that the authority of 
the Press is greatly exaggerated. Let us hope that the influence of 
The Economist, at any rate, is not less than it deserves. 


GAPeiGs 
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CECGIEARELODES.. 


The value of this chatty and, indeed, pleasing book about Rhodes 
is that it throws new light on the man himself : we see him at home, 
as it were, with all formalities thrown aside, and the story gives 
one the impression of a very great man who was entirely mis- 
understood and entirely loved at the same time by his group of 
secretaries. One at least of the secretaries regarded Rhodes as a 
great baby. He was generous and impulsive to a fault, so 
sentimental that his intellect compelled him to hide his sentiment 
with a mask of roughness ; extraordinarily kind to those with whom 
he was in daily contact, whether black or white; mentally brave 
and fully cognisant of danger; a master of detail in everything that 
mattered, but careless to the last degree in things that did not 
matter, and a wonderful judge of what did matter; a man of iron 
will and large, simple vanity, fond of power, but not of money, yet 
very apt to believe that everybody but himself was fond of money; 
not an admirer of women (though few men more needed a wife), 
but yet not the woman-hater he was reputed to be—he disliked 
being talked to by women, they worried and frightened him—very 
nervous, amazingly energetic, and a continuous thinker who would 
remain silent for hours absorbed in thought. The picture of the 
man is a pleasing one, and Mr. Le Sueur specifically denies the 
allegation that Rhodes was a drunkard. As a miner he had got 
into the habit of taking a good deal of beer or other alcohol with 
his meals, but he never drank between meals, and had a horror of 
‘“nipping.’’ No doubt the African conditions of life and his weak 
heart involved a good deal of alcohol, but ‘‘ it is absurd to accuse 
‘“him of being a drunkard.’’ 

Whatever view is taken of Rhodes as an Empire-builder, there 
can be no doubt that his was a very remarkable personality, and 
this book by one who knew him intimately makes the reader feel 
that his personality was a very lovable one, and a most strange 
complex of iron will and tender sentiment. Rhodes was essentially 
a thinker, and this book gives the reader the idea of a man who 
was thinking very much above the minds of those he was with, 
and yet being all the same extraordinarily dependent on his 
environment. Mr. Le Sueur pictures a man who was really hardly 
capable of looking after himself, and yet was quite capable of 
looking after all the rest of the world. 

In view of the present labour troubles in South Africa, it is 
interesting to note Rhodes’s attempt to solve that problem. Mr. 
Le Sueur says on this point :-— 


* Cecil Rhodes: The Man and his Work, by One of his Private and Confidential 
Secretaries, Gordon Le Sueur, F.R.G.S. With Illustrations. John Murray (12s. net). 
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‘‘ Rhodes’s Glen Grey Act was perhaps one of his finest pieces 
of legislation—the first frank attempt to deal with the problem of _ 
native labour, or, in his words, ‘to recognise the dignity of 
‘labour.’ One of the features of the Act, and perhaps the most 
important, is the allotment of land to natives under individual title, 
and is admirably adapted to fulfil its purpose—i.e., to make the 
natives work. Under the Act, all able-bodied natives not owning 
allotments of land had to pay an annual tax, provided they were not 
in bona-fide employment. I think very little was collected in the 
form of this tax, as those not on allotments did not seek local em- 
ployment to earn the amount of the tax, but were recruited for 
work on the Rand. The labour clause in the Act Rhodes termed a 
‘gentle stimulus.’ By the principle of giving land to each family 
of natives under individual title, the men have their own land, and 
they have to improve that land, and the land having been so allotted 
a large number have to go out and work, because for some there 
would be no land at all.”’ 


That was Mr. Rhodes’s policy. Whether it was good or not is 
a matter of opinion, but the conception of giving the native a 
definite stake in the soil is a policy of great possibilities. And 
Rhodes, despite some wild talk, was a humanist in native questions. 


* * * 


FREDERICK TENNYSON,* 


Mr. Charles Tennyson has done useful work in bringing 
together in a handy volume some of the more notable poems of his 
great-uncle, Frederick Tennyson, the elder brother of Alfred Lord 
Tennyson. Born in 1807, Frederick was educated with his 
brothers Charles and Alfred by his father, and later at Louth 
Grammar School, whence he passed to Eton, where his energies 
found scope in cricket, and Cambridge, where he won the Browne 
Medal with a Greek Ode in sapphics on Egypt. Some private 
means made a profession unnecessary—he had been destined for 
Anglican’ orders—and eventually Frederick settled in Florence, 
having married a Sienese lady. Poetry had long been his passion. 
He had contributed to the Poem by Two Brothers (1827), and his 
acquaintance with Fitzgerald and the Brownings did not quench 
his ardour for verse. In 1853 he privately printed a collection of 
verse, and the following year published in London Days and 
Hours, which was received for the most part in silence. The more 
concrete mind and more polished pen of his brother had captured 
the reading public. Frederick’s work was from their point of view 
interesting as demonstrating the poetic qualities of the family, but 
not interesting in itself. About this time Frederick, in his 


*The Shorter Poems of Frederick Tennyson. Edited, with an Introduction, by 
Charles Tennyson. Messrs. Macmillan (price ss. net). 
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Florentine retreat, and later in Jersey, was gradually absorbed by 
a species of Mysticism that began with Spiritualism, and found 
its true goal in the angelic doctrines of Swedenborg. Mysticism 
and the love of Art kept him from determined efforts to achieve 
distinction in poetry. However, in 18go0, ‘‘ he published a long 
‘volume of blank verse Idylls, called The Isles of Greece, which 
“was followed in the next year by another volume of classical 
““ stories under the title of Daphne and Other Poems. Both of those 
““ ventures were well received, and, encouraged by their success, 
“he published, in 1895, under the title of Poems of the Day and 
‘“ Year, a selection from the volumes of 1853 and 1854, to which 
“‘ were added one or two short poems of later date. In February, 
““ 1898 he died in the London house of his eldest son, Captain 
** Julius Tennyson, whither he had migrated from Jersey in 1896.”’ 
Mr. Tennyson gives a judicial and very interesting criticism of 
Frederick Tennyson’s work. Clearly it is as a letter-writer that he 
chiefly shines in the critic’s eyes :— 


““ These letters give an admirable picture of his state of mind 
during the latter years. Their tortuous, loosely constructed, but 
always lucid and emphatic sentences teem with energy—energy of 
belief, of hope, of criticism, of exhortation and satire, and through 
all there shines that extraordinary directness and simplicity of mind 
which so endeared the writer to those who knew him. But it is 
perhaps in the satirical passages that the reader feels the sense of 
personal contact most keenly. One seems to hear the old poet 
rumble and thunder and thump the table, his eye twinkling with a 
kind of gigantic archness as he rolls out terrible epithets and gro- 
tesque anathemas..’’ 


In the poems Mr. Tennyson finds much to criticise. The 
“extraordinary fluency ”’ of the poet led him, in 1854, into many 
errors; his ‘‘ mind continually moved’’ in ‘‘ cloudy visions and 
‘‘vague music.’? Yet his work at that time needed ‘‘ only a 
‘‘craftsman’s obduracy in compression and exclusion to raise it 
‘* above criticism.’’ But he did not develop. Vagueness grew on 
the poet. ‘‘ The long idyllic poems contained in the volumes of 
‘* 7890 and 1891 can hardly be considered anything but a mistake.”’ 
He has grown diffuse and monotonous. There is thus a curious 
contrast between his letters and his poems. We wonder whether 
the criticism is sound. It certainly does not apply to the very 
careful selection that Mr. Tennyson has here gathered together. 
In some of these poems are ideas and passages that have a 
splendour and a careless rapture that was rarely reached by Alfred 
Tennyson. In the latter the craftsman at times overcame the 
genius; in Frederick craftsmanship may have failed, was indeed 
clearly scorned, but enough of it was retained to produce at any 
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rate in passages that will survive some very great poetry. Among 
the poems now printed for the first time is one entitled Coming 
Tempest, and we quote it now as an example of noble work :— 


‘* The mountains throw their shadows on the deep 

Impenetrable and calm; the blood-red moon 

Looks thro’ barr’d clouds where growing thunders sleep 
Like a stray ghost that shall be summoned soon ; 

The soul grows awful as the land and sea, 
And warlike phantoms of heroic kings 

Move thro’ the dark, or in the moonlight stand 
With trembling crests and iron glimmerings. 


* Such seems the night when in great Babylon 

The mystic hand came forth upon the wall ; 

Such seems the night when Rome’s foredoomed town 
Heard not the swift step of the cruel Gaul ; 

Such seems the night when, with the torrent Hell 
On that soft City by Parthenope 

All ’mid her revels fiery Judgment fell, 
And swallow’d Gods and Men eternally. 


Such seems the night proud Ilion fell to shame— 
When the pale fisher from the stones afar 
Beheld her dark towers tumble in the flame, 

Heard fatal trumpets wail, and shouts of war 
Swung on the cloudy twilight, like huge knells— 
The world-wide throbs of Empire overthrown 

That hush’d the ripples lisping o’er the shells, 
With rush of guardian wings for ever flown.”’ 


* * * 


MRoAWAUL, CAINE So NEWoNOVEDL.* 


There may be room for a really great novel on the subject of the 
divorce laws, but if so it will come from the Catholic side. Hard 
cases do not make good novels, though we are far from admitting 
that the case of Mary O’ Neill was a hard case. In fact, it does not 
seem to touch at any single point the sorrows and grievances with 
which the Divorce Commission had to deal. But Mr. Hall Caine has 
chosen this plot to air his particular view as to the attitudes of the 
Catholic Church and the English State on the subject of divorce. 
He feels, no doubt, that those attitudes involve hardships: that the 
Catholic rule of the indissolubility of marriage involves cruel 
hardships, and that the English State view that there is only one 
ground of divorce with inequality of relief between the sexes 
involves, perhaps, scarcely less hardship. That both views entail 


* The Woman Thou Gavest Me, being the story of Mary O’Neill, written by Hall 
Caine. (William Heinemann, price 6s.) 
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suffering there can be no doubt. All law involves pain, and 
certainly no one to-day defends the inequality of the sexes in 
regard to divorce. Both Reports of the Commission condemn it in 
measured terms ; the Church has always condemned it, and it cannot 
last much longer. 

But the curious thing about this novel is that it attacks hardships 
throughout that do not seem to exist. Mary O’Neill is practically 
forced into a marriage with a Lord Raa, of the Isle of Man, which is 
entirely loveless on both sides—a marriage of convenience. Mary 
was taken from a convent for the purpose, and undertakes the 
marriage on the advice of the Pope himself. The marriage was 
never consummated. Consequently Mr. Hall Caine’s whole case 
seems to fall to pieces, for this is surely one of the two instances 
where marriage is dissoluble. The necessary diriment impediment 
was perfectly easy to prove. The Church that made the marriage 
could have ended it with the applause of the Catholic world. The 
second point is that Lord Raa becomes involved with Mary’s old 
school-fellow, Alma Lier, and we are certainly given to understand 
that he sins with her in the domestic domicile. Here, again, the 
English Court would, under the gross circumstances, almost 
certainly have found legal cruelty, and if so, Mary could have got 
rid of her husband in the English courts if Lord Raa had (which as 
an English peer he surely had) an English domicile, or by a Manx 
Act. Of course, if Lord Raa did not commit any offence, then all 
we can say is that his wife treated him infamously. But his 
innocence is ruled out. Consequently, Mary had full opportunity 
either by Catholic doctrine or English law, at any rate, of 
attempting to secure freedom. 

Instead, she herself deliberately sins with an old playmate of her 
childhood, and then when the fact cannot be concealed from her 
husband absconds to London, where her child is born and she 
herself steadily sinks to the depths. Her lover, who is absurdly 
represented as an eminent South Pole explorer, is reported as 
drowned, but he reappears upon the scene at an extremely critical 
moment, and saves Mary from the final deeps. Lord Raa applies 
for and obtains a Manx divorce. Here Mr. Hall Caine is, 
apparently, wrong in law. Where there is adultery on both sides 
such an Act could not be obtained, since the preliminary decree 
would not be granted. However, he obtains the Act, despite 
his English domicile. Again the law of adulterine bastardy 
can hardly be in the Isle of Man what it is here declared to 
be. Mary dies, though why it is not easy to see. It is true 
that the Church has refused to marry the pair, but under all 
the circumstances a civil marriage might have sufficed, and 
there was really no need to have killed off poor Mary, especially 
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as her friend at once speeds for the South Pole again and 
leaves the baby behind. Altogether there is little to be said for the 
book, and the attitude of the firms forming the Circulating Libraries 
Association is fully justified. The dialogue is often good, but the 
length is enormous; the story proves nothing, and is infested with 


unreality from end to end. 
*% * * 


M. POINCARE AND FRANCE.* 


The French President has performed what is probably a unique 
action on the part of the head of any State. He has issued a 
lengthy monograph, cast in historical form, which presents to the 
French people a reasoned account of their present position as a 
living State. He shows how every activity of the State came into 
being and has evolved into its present functional form. It is a 
remarkable historical survey that gives to the reader in the most 
vivid form a picture of a modern nation in the act of self- 
government, and it makes perfectly clear how that act has become 
possible. No Englishman could have written this book. It is an 
instance of French genius which has applied an extraordinary 
range of historical learning and a singular gift of lucid expression 
to the business of producing a narrative well within the grasp of 
any thinking person, absolutely accurate, and designed with 
wonderful logical force to show the reasonableness of things as 
they are in France. There is no touch, or no apparent touch, of 
polemical argument, of special pleading; there is hardly a word 
that can ruffle any particular party, even any Royalist; there is 
perfectly free criticism of institutions that still hang behind the 
line of political and social evolution that seems to M. Poincaré the 
logical result of free institutions. The very simplicity of the 
narrative is, in a sense, deceptive, for it assumes, without any 
shadow of the possibility of error, that, subject to certain reforms, 
the French political world is the best of all political worlds. Where 
it is defective, it is defective through some error in political logic, 
but if logic is ruthlessly applied we shall arrive at the best of all 
possible worlds. It is this sense of the logic of things that is 
almost inexplicable to an Englishman, to whom government is a 
matter of rule of thumb and unconscious evolution, and who is as 
far as possible removed from the mind of the Abbé Siéyés. 

The book opens with a chapter on civic rights and duties. We 
pass on toa striking history of the Commune, the Department, and 
the State, and see them all at work to-day. In the case of the 
Department, M. Poincaré regrets that a political official such as 


* How France is Governed, by Raymond Poincaré, of the French Academy, and 
President of the Republic. Translated by Bernard Miall. T. Fisher Unwin 
(price 7s. 6d. net). 
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the Prefect should have the appointment of the teaching staff of 
the elementary schools, and that the departmental assemblies 
should be so lethargic. He dwells on the perfect continuity of 
national life. ‘‘ The State endures among things that pass away. 
““ France ,has known kings, directors, consuls, emperors, and 
‘* presidents of the Republic. By all these metamorphoses she has 
““remained France, and the life of the State has been neither 
‘““suspended nor impaired.’’ But he realises that the people may 
be too State-ridden. The State which has from the people liberty 
of person, liberty of work, liberty of conscience, liberty of speech, 
should make a free people, and yet— 
““the French are almost invariably tempted to regard the State 
as a kind of Providence which ought to provide a remedy for every 
evil. A State which distributes relief, subventions and awards ; 
such is the ideal which haunts the minds of a multitude of French- 
men. A regrettable disposition, which saps the character and 
enervates the will. Help yourselves first of all, and the State, 
although it is not Heaven, will help you if it can.”’ 
That, of course is the danger of a perfectly logical system. Man 
is not logical, and it is easier to fit institutions to men, as in 
England, than men to institutions, ag in France. M. Poincaré 
clearly sees the difficulty, for he relies on the historical method in 
presenting to us the machine with which he is associated. But the 
logic is in many ways a surface logic. French institutions as they 
stand are not really evolutionary products. They are revolutionary 
products, and in many instances they have not been measured to 
the nation. -M. Poincaré knows this perfectly well, and realises 
that the present state of France is not stamped with permanence, 
though he clearly thinks that reform in accordance with logic will 
lead to permanence. 

His explanation of the doctrine, so hard logically to defend, that 
majorities have a right of control, is excellent, though we doubt if 
it really concludes the matter; he says, ‘‘ ‘ Not being able to weigh 
““* heads, we must count them,’ writes a great contemporary 
‘* philosopher, M. Alfred Fouillée. It is logical, when there is a 
‘conflict, that the majority should decide, not because it is the 
‘* majority, but because it represents more rights and more wills.” 
The italics are ours. That is the only logical explanation; but it 
is not very profound, for the majority may be morally wrong and 
may have corrupt wills. Instead of tryng to give a logical 
explanation of the law of majorities, it seems sounder to regard the 
rule as a doctrine of expediency that secures, with some success, 
the necessary principle of the separation of powers, and assumes, 
with the tacit consent of all reasonable people, the fiction that men 
are, on the whole, equal. It is a fiction that pleases those who are 
below the average, and does not disturb those who, being above the 
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average, reckon on being able to impose their views on the others. 
It is a convention of peace which is swept away, in France as 
elsewhere, in times of stress. 

M. Poincaré does not, as we have said, in any sense hold that 
French political life is perfect. ‘‘ The exclusion of women is 
‘‘ justified only by considerations of opportunism or by the 
‘* resistance of custom.’’ In any logical scheme opportunism and 
custom should have no place. That is the reason why no political 
scheme can be really logical. The essays on the French 
Constitution, on the French Legislature and Executive, on the 
Law Courts, on education and taxation, will all be read with 
intense interest. M. Poincaré has a literary genius of the first 
order, and his book from end to end fascinates as it teaches, and 
makes the reader realise how true a patriot is the present President 
of the French Republic. 


——__—_—_—_—__ >< + a —@___—_---- 


SHORTER REVIEWS. 


Miss Alice Kemp-Welch, in her volume entitled ‘‘ Of Six Medizval 
‘* Women ”’ (Messrs. Macmillan, price 8s. 6d. net), gives us charming 
studies of women whose lives and work illuminated the life—spiritual, 
literary, and social—of the Western world in the five pre-Reformation 
centuries. In her introduction she lays stress on the difficulty that has 
existed in obtaining adequate information as to the real life of women 
in the age of chivalry. The communal feeling of the period makes it 
difficult for us to reconstruct the life of men, and still more difficult that 
of women. ‘‘ In truth, women hardly appear on the scene, and English 
““ women least of all.’’ We have to be satisfied with scanty records of 
famous saints or politicians for the most part, and to those Miss Kemp- 
Welch adds the women doctors of Salerno. In fact, to-day, the treasures 
of our Record Office are yielding a good many details, as Miss Abrams 
has shown, of private life in the fifteenth century, and other Rolls Records 
are capable of affording an immense amount of detail of earlier centuries, 
eventually to be pieced out and joined together. Miss Kemp-Welch 
rightly dwells on the value of medizeval miniatures for this purpose. On 
the whole, despite the coarse attitude of men towards women, we get 
‘‘ quite a pleasing impression of womankind.’’ We find that “ religion 
‘“‘ and chivalry, in combination,’’ tended to give woman her true position 
““as the principle of all good and of moral elevation.’? Miss Kemp- 
Welch, in this valuable essay, shows us a striking picture of the life of 
women of the upper class, renewing with skilled brush the ‘‘ faded 
‘“ frescoes ’’ she has seen in manuscript. She illustrates this essay with 
her pictures: first of Roswitha (c. 935 A.D.—c. 973 A.D.), the nun of the 
Benedictine Nunnery of Gandersheim, in the age of Otho the Great. Her 
dramas have a place in the history of literature, and it is suggested as 
possible that Shakespeare was influenced by them. Next we come to 
Marie de France, a mysterious English romanticist of the twelfth cen- 
tury. Her romances strike the fundamental note of ‘‘ equality in love,”’ 
and “‘ this it is that gives her stories immortality.’’ The mystery of this 
writer of the age of Henry II. of England is insoluble, and the very 
mystery, as Goethe wrote, ‘‘makes her poems more exquisite and 
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“*“ precious to us.’’ From this strange figure we pass to the thirteenth 
century mystic Mechthild of Magdeburg, who reflected and passed on 
the passionate vision of passionless things that animated the soul of all 
the great mystics from St. Augustine onwards. Her place in the history 
of German mysticism is plain enough. A long chapter follows on the 
““ fourteenth century art-patron and philanthropist Mahaut, Countess of 
‘“ Artois,’’ niece of Saint Louis, and it works out with faithful detail 
the life of a great and noble lady in that age. The essays on Christine 
de Pisan and Agnes Sorel reveal much of the fifteenth century period 
of transition, and the charming book ends with a delightful paper on 
medizval gardens. 
* * * 

Mr. John Oxenham is to be congratulated on his little volume of poetry 
gracefully entitled ‘‘ Bees in Amber: a Little Book of Thoughtful 
““Verse’’ (Messrs. Methuen, price 1s. net). In these verses we have 
the crystallisation of this and that wandering thought which ‘‘ stubbornly 
““ refuses to be satisfied with the sober dress of prose.’’ Michael Angelo 
turned from the chisel and the brush to poetry, and a romantic novelist 
has even more excuse. Such verses have ever a certain privacy about 
them, and it is so here. There is little formality of structure in these 
helpful overflowings of faith and fancy that sometimes recall the delicate 
trifles in which Herrick enshrined his hope and his faith. That so many 
of these poems have a certain minor note is not inconsistent with the 
great hope that inspired them. In one of the longer poems we see Iscariot 
achieve salvation, and throughout the volume we see salvation shining 
like a golden sunset at the end of the long, toilsome road of life. We have 
little space in which to quote, but we should like to note the poem called 
‘The Shadow,’’ where the poet suddenly seeing Death finds that the 
shadow is not grim at all :— 

“«Thou art not Death!’ I cried ;— 
For Life’s supremest fantasy 


Had never thus envisaged death to me ;— 
‘Thou art not Death, the End!’ 


*‘In accents winning, 
Came the answer,—‘ Friend, 
There is no Death! 
Zl am the Beginning, 
Not the End!’” 


Again, ‘‘ The word that was left unsaid ’”’ has fine lyrical qualities, while 
in ‘‘ A Little Te Deum of the Commonplace ”’ there is a true descriptive 
power, and we must quote the following passage :— 


“For that sweet impulse of the coming Spring, 
For ripening Summer and the harvesting ; 
For all the rich Autumnal glories spread,— 
The flaming pageant of the ripening wood ; 
The fiery gorse, the heather-purpled hills; 
The rustling leaves that fly before the wind, 
And le below the hedgerows whispering ; 
For meadows silvery white with heavy dew; 
For sheer delight of tasting once again 
That first crisp breath of winter in the air; 
This pictured pane; the new white world without ; 
The sparkling hedgerow’s witchery of lace; 
The soft white flakes that fold the sleeping earth; 
The cold without, the cheerier warmth within; 
The red-heart roses in the winter snows; 
For all the flower and fruit of Christmastide; 
For all the glowing art of Christmastide ; 
We thank Thee, Lord!’ 
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The seventh dozen volumes of ‘‘ The People’s Books *’ (Messrs. T. C. 
& E. C. Jack, price 6d. net) contain some very interesting essays, among 
which we may notice Mr. E. W. Maunder on “‘ Sir William Huggins 
‘‘ and Spectroscopic Astronomy,’”’ and Mr. H. D. Lindsay on * Kant’s 
‘‘ Philosophy.’’?. Mr. Maunder, who is a great expert on his subject, calls 
Sir William Huggins the Herschell of the spectroscope, and gives us the 
history of the investigations that led to the invention of the instrument, 
through the aid of which we are here told the stories of sodium, hydrogen, 
carbon, iron, magnesium, titanium, calcium, helium and_ rebulium. 
‘‘ The spectrum of nebulium, though the element itself is still unknown 
‘‘in terrestrial laboratories, first demonstrated the existence of true 
‘‘nebule in the depths of space.’’ Mr. Lindsay leads his readers to 
‘* Kant’s Critiques of Pure Reason, of Practical Reason, of Judgment.”’ 
He tells us that ‘‘ essential to an understanding of Kant is an under- 
‘‘standing of what he meant by criticism, and why he opposes 


‘‘it to dogmatism and_ scepticism; for the necessity and 
‘possibility of such criticism was his great philosophical dis- 
‘‘covery. . . . The task of the critical philosophy is two- 


‘‘fold. It attempts to explain and justify the methods and 
‘“assumptions of the sciences and to find some solution of the con- 
‘* flict between theories of the world which seem to be based upon those 
‘‘methods, and the assumptions and claims of morality and religion.’’ 
Kant, in his discussion of God, Freedom, and Immortality, holds that 
** God is implied in and known above all in moral action,’”’ that Freedom 
is possible, that Immortality cannot be a subject of @ priori argument, 
since ‘‘ the real nature of the unity of the self . . . cannot be known.”’ 
He separates the moral from the phenomenal world. The principle of 
morality is a categorical or absolute imperative. To-day, when the 
world of phenomena is in the melting-pot, Kant’s philosophy is open to 
criticism impossible in his day, but his criticism will survive, since it is 
based on facts inherent in the nature of man. Mr. Lindsay’s book is 
wonderfully lucid and an excellent introduction to a thinker who 
destroyed the false scepticism of his century. It is noteworthy that 
Kant did not reject entirely, as many think, the theory of design as 
demonstrating a creative mind. He felt that the argument lacked 
force because of the apparent absence of perfection and harmony in the 
world. But this criticism may well be answered by saying that if the 
design, though imperfect, is moving towards an ultimate perfection, 
then the argument from design is sound. And the whole of knowledge 
tends toward such a demonstration. With these volumes we may also 
notice ‘‘ Kindergarten Teaching at Home,’’ by two members of the 
National Froebel Union. It is useful to have in every home where there 
are little children such a book, and it fills a definite place. 


*% * * 


Mr. J. N. Farquhar, the literary secretary of the National Council of 
Young Men’s Christian Associations of India and Ceylon, in his volume 
entitled ‘‘ The Crown of Hinduism’? (Humphrey Milford, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, price 7s. 6d. net), attempts ‘‘ to discover and state as 
“clearly as possible what relation subsists between Hinduism and 
‘“ Christianity.’’ He concludes that ‘‘ Christ provides the fulfilment of 
‘““ each of the highest aspirations and aims of Hinduism. . . . Every 
{‘true motive which in Hinduism has found expression in unclean, 
‘“ debasing or unworthy practices finds in Him fullest exercise in work 
“‘ for the downtrodden, the ignorant, the sick, and the sinful. In Him 
‘is focussed every ray of light that shines in Hinduism. He is the 
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** Crown of the faith of India.’’ Mr. Farquhar arrives at this conclu- 
sion after an exhaustive examination of the true nature of Hinduism. 
He dissociates himself from the unfairness of comparing ‘‘ the worst 
‘parts of Hindu practice’’ with ‘‘ the highest ideals of Christianity.” 
He complains, too, of the harm done to Christian work by non-Christian 
conduct on the part of Englishmen. Both religions must be judged by 
their principles, and both peoples by their conduct. The Hindu high 
ideal of family life and chastity is the Christian ideal, and can be made 
effective only by Christianity. The moral order of Hinduism is weak 
because it is not based on the life of a central personality ; its social 
order which ‘‘ aims above all things at the.preservation of solidarity and 
‘“of purity ’’ can only become a practical fact if the caste system is 
broken down by Christianity. The actionlessness of Brahman precludes 
progress. There is no supporting divine hand behind human society, 
no perpetual thought renewing life. The Hindu monastic society which 
is based on self-torture is breaking-up. It can be replaced by the 
Christian principle of self-sacrifice ; the Hindu idolatry is dying out among 
the educated classes. It was the reaction against a religion based on 
an inaccessible God. Its place must be taken by the Christian vision 
of Christ. Altogether, Mr. Farquhar makes his position clear. 
Christianity can give all that Hinduism would fain give the Hindu, and 
can give it more abundantly: but Englishmen in India, whether of the 
army or of the civil service, or of the merchant class, must prove to the 
Hindu that Christianity is the moving factor of their lives. We believe 
that to-day, in many parts of India, there is no spiritual provision for 
Englishmen and Englishwomen. If this is so, how can the Hindus 
accept the faith? 


* * * 


Mr. William Ernest Beet, in ‘‘ The Early Roman Episcopate to A.D. 
“** 384’ (Charles H. Kelly, price 3s. 6d. net) attempts ‘‘ to trace out 
“the beginnings of the Papacy, indicating as far as possible the condi- 
““tions under which it rose to power, and the causes which contributed 
“* to its early prosperity and success.’’ The enormous heights of power, 
spiritual and temporal, to which Rome rose in the thirteenth century 
under Gregory VII. and Innocent IIJ., makes this question important 
for the Papacy still advances the claims of Hildebrand on the ground 
of a primacy ‘‘ of divine origin.’’ The Papacy succeeded in the fifth 
century to the Western Empire, Christianity having already permeated 
East and West by virtue of the facilities afforded by the Empire. The 
Empire was the host of Christianity and the seat of its Western 
Emperors was, in effect, filled by the Bishop of Rome. Mr. Beet, in 
tracing the early history of the Roman See, tests once more its claim to 
primacy. But the point is really determined by another class of investi- 
gation. It is impossible directly to connect episcopal orders with St. 
Peter or any other Apostle. There was an intermediate stage of church 
government that, in fact, was not episcopal at all. We do not say that 
the gulf cannot be bridged in a spiritual sense. That there is spiritual 
continuity between Apostolic government and the episcopal government 
of the second century may be admitted: but there is no physical con- 
tinuity or the laying on of hands. Whether or not St. Peter was the 
joint founder with St. Paul of the church at Rome will probably never 
be decided. We agree that it is suspicious that ‘‘the Petrine tradition 
‘“ becomes continually more definite and full as it recedes in time from 
‘“the event.’’ But even if St. Peter shared in the formation of an 
organised Roman church it was not an episcopal church at all. It was 
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perhaps not altogether unreasonable that in a Jewish centre such as 
Rome, St. Peter as the senior apostle, holding the views that he did, was 
likely in the long run to secure the allegiance of the Christian community. 
Possibly this is the origin of the Petrine tradition. Mr. Beet discusses 
the question carefully, and his views are valuable on this matter as on 
the history of the Roman community in its early stages. Obscure as 
that community was, its position at the centre of the Empire gave it 
an ever-growing importance, though the claim of primacy in early days 
is quite untenable. 
* * * 

Dr. H. B. Gray, in his very lengthy volume, ‘‘ The Public Schools and 
‘the Empire ’’ (Messrs. Williams & Norgate, price 6s. net), attacks, out 
of his long experience, our English methods of education. ‘‘I regard 
“‘the existing condition of English education with anxiety, as being 
“* chaotic, inefficient, and ill-suited to the temper of the times and country 
‘in which we live. It is out of joint with the industrial needs of the 
‘times ; it is too narrow for a country which aspires to keep intact the 
‘“bonds of sympathy which tie the Oversea Dominions to the Mother- 
‘“land. I believe, in fact, that the future destiny of the Empire is wrapt 
‘‘up in the immediate reform of England’s educational system.’’ He 
attacks very effectively, though at too great length—a fault of the whole 
book—-the boarding-school system, though we doubt whether he is in 
touch with all the recent developments of that system. The great 
boarding-schools are far more efficient than they were, and we doubt 
if the insane cult of athletics is not likely soon tobe outworn. Theattitude 
of the present headmaster of Sherborne on the subject is very significant. 
The faults of all schools, whether boarding or day schools, are largely 
due to the ignorance or indifference of parents. If parents were alive to 
the faults of the schools the faults would in many cases disappear. But 
we quite agree that the present public school curriculum is useless for 
boys below the average in mental capacity, and for boys of unusual 
powers. Dr. Gray lays stress on one point of public school life—the 
reality and universality of its religious atmosphere. This must be re- 
tained in any reform. But Dr. Gray feels that reform can only come 
from without. There must be ‘‘ some form of external control covering 
““the whole range of secondary education.’’ It is possible that in this 
way both the boarding and the day school can be reformed. Certainly, 
private ‘‘ houses,’’ uninspected as they now are, would disappear and 
the numbers in the schools would be limited. It ought not to be hard to 
improve the curricula and the manners if the financial interest of masters 
in the numbers at the school can be eliminated. Control by the State 
is coming through the system of ‘‘ recognition ’? by the State. No child 
should be sent to a school that is not inspected by the State. 


* * * 


Mr. Frederic Swann has, in his ‘‘ Primer of English Citizenship for 
““use in Schools ’’ (Messrs. Langham, price ts. 6d.), produced a book 
of the very highest value. It is planned with extreme care, with the 
result that a vast subject covering all the activities of English life 
regarded as a whole is lucidly explained, and the reader is at all points 
given sufficient information to make a demand for further knowledge 
inevitable. The book opens with a chapter on the King—on the whole 
his actual power is perhaps a little understated—the four following 
chapters deal with Parliament and the electorate in a singularly lucid 
fashion, and bring out well the significance of the Parliament Act ; we 
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have then an adequate account of local government, though we think 
those chapters might be enlarged with advantage and brought into con- 
nection with the admirable chapters on Schools and Scholars and ‘‘ The 
“« State and the Child.’’ The chapters on Courts and Judges are particu- 
larly clear, and we like the way in which the procedure of criminal trials 
and civil suits is traced. The same praise may be given to the chapters 
on the Services—this might well be supplemented by a special chapter 
on the Civil Services—on industrial problems and Imperial responsi- 
bility. The author nowhere shows the least political bias. He has a 
clear judicial mind, and a fashion of writing that will undoubtedly attract 
school-children. His historical sketch of English Education is a little 
weak as to pre-Reformation education. It is not correct to say that 
““ nearly all the schools perished ’’ at the Reformation. Moreover, the 
total loss had been more than repaired by the end of Elizabeth’s reign 
so far as boys’ schools were concerned. The poor very frequently bene- 
fited by the medieval schools. We miss any chapter on the religious 
life of England. This should be added without sectarian bias in later 
editions. Occasionally the book assumes too much knowledge, and 
sometimes too little, as in the case of the definition of the word ‘‘ cross- 
““examination.’’ But take it all in all, we heartily recommend the book 
to the middle forms of public schools and the higher classes of county 
schools. 


Se OSS SSS 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Mr. W. F. Trench has not unwisely ventured to give the world a ‘‘ new 
‘* commentary ’’ on ‘‘ Shakespeare’s Hamlet ’’ (Messrs. Smith, Elder, 
price 6s. net), and in doing so he brings to bear his great knowledge 
of Shakespeare and the method of analysis used by him when Professor 
of English Literature in Queen’s College, Galway. Mr. Trench rightly 
objects to any theory that is based on the assumption that the psychology 
of the play is defective. ‘‘ The play is recognised as supreme ; and its 
‘ supremacy can consist in nothing else but the truth to life of its com- 
‘‘ plex and perplexing characterisation.’’ But it is that very fact that 
makes it apparently necessary to assume that Hamlet is sane. There can 
be no true psychology of the insane, because with the truly mad all the 
world is a world without any order. Mr. Trench in his essay on First 
Principles, declares that Shakespeare, in the determination to find a 
‘* formal centre ’’ for the play, not only adopted the five-act scheme but 
found the centre in the central scene or scenes of the third act. Such 
formalism, he contends, was not hampering. Shakespeare ‘“‘ secured 
‘* for himself artificial restraints, adopting some of the conventions of the 
‘ day unchanged, adapting and improving upon others. And an interest- 
‘‘ing example of adaptation is found in his peculiar geometrical 
‘‘ structure.”’ It may be so. We are inclined to agree with the further 
proposition that the poet “‘ had gratified his own creative impulse by 
‘‘ creating ; he rejoiced in his creations, and he did not think of appealing 
‘to the judgment of posterity,’’ and so did not heed the literary preser- 
vation of his work. The neglect by the poet of his work is one of the 
most curious problems in all literature. Mr. Trench’s close analysis of 
the play will be read with pleasure, though we cannot accept for a 
moment the conclusion that Hamlet was mad. As we have said, in such 
a case there can be no psychology. 
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Mr. S. M. Mitra’s ‘‘ Anglo-Indian Studies ’’’ (Messrs. Longmans, 
Green & Co., price 10s. 6d. net)—dedicated, by permission, to Lord 
Reay—has been written ‘‘ to help the inhabitants of the British Isles and 
India to understand one another’s actions and the thoughts that lead to 
them, and especially to give the British reader an idea of the working 
of the Indian mind, which makes my countrymen sometimes interpret 
British actions in a different way from that which British statesmen 
intend. . . . The special feature of the volume is the attempt at the 
study of Indian psychology with reference to British administrative 
measures in my native land.’’ Mr. Mitra, in his preface, puts the 
second point with respect to the idea of colonial self-government for 
India, that more than a third of the Peninsula is under native rulers. 
who will allow no unlicensed newspaper to appear, and who would 
scoff at the idea of home rule for India on any colonial lines. There 
are in all sixteen chapters, in the first of which Mr. Mitra contrasts 
Christian and Hindu war ethics with some references to the Balkan 
War, and dwells on the fact that the ancient Hindus considered war 
inferior to conciliation. In the last chapter Mr. Mitra again turns to 
the Balkan War, with special reference to India and its Moslem popula- 
tion. He dwells with cordiality on the neutrality of England. The 
papers on the Indian Princes, on British statesmanship and Indian 
psychology, on the Moslem-Hindu entente cordiale, on various Indian 
and English statesmen, will be welcomed. The book is a good one, and 
is written in excellent terse English. 


* * *% 


We doubt if the Oxford University Press were well advised to lend 
their name to this edition of Rossetti’s poems, ‘‘ Poems and Translations 
‘* (1850-1870) by Dante Gabriel Rossetti’? (Humphrey Milford, Oxford 
University Press, price 1s. 6d. net), since it necessarily does not contain 
in its final form ‘‘ The House of Life’’ (1881), nor, of course, the 
‘* Ballads and Sonnets ”’ of the same year. No doubt the law of copyright 
made the complete edition impossible, but it is hardly fair to Rossetti 
not to give his work the final form chosen by him. And this is also true 
of the translations from the early Italian poets. The edition of 1861 
was supplanted by that of 1874, and it is not right to republish that of 
1861 without any indication that the edition of 1874 had taken its place. 
There is no preface to warn the reader of these things, though such a 
preface would have added a new value to a well-printed book. On the 
other hand, this volume has the value to the student of literature of 
showing Rossetti’s work in its pre-final form, and we know that the 
poet considered all the poems here printed of sufficient value to preserve. 
In once more reading the poems, one is struck by the way in which 
Rossetti’s work is falling into perspective, so to speak. His “‘ refrain” 
poems have lost much of their charm. It seems impossible to believe 
that ‘‘ Eden Bower ’’ and ‘‘ Sister Helen ’’ are destined for immortality, 
though ‘‘ Troy Town’’ seems safe enough. On the other hand, ‘‘ The 
‘‘ Blessed Damosel,’’ ‘‘ The Burden of Nineveh,’’? ‘‘ The Staff and 
“‘ Scrip,”’ ‘‘ The Card-dealer,”’ ‘‘ Sudden Light,’’ and many others have 
all the old haunting value. The attack made upon Rossetti’s poems in 
this Review in 1871 had much to justify it, but that some of Rossetti’s 
work will have a permanent place in English literature we cannot doubt. 


* * * 


The recent death of M. Emile Ollivier lends additional interest to his 
volume, ‘‘The Franco-Prussian War and its Hidden Causes ”’ (Sir 
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Isaac Pitman & Son, Ltd., price 8s. 6d. net), which consists of extracts 
made by M. Ollivier himself from the 13th and 14th volumes of 
L’ Empire Libéral (1911), and is translated from the French with an intro- 
duction and notes by Mr. George Burnham Ives. It is not necessary 
here to attempt to reopen the old question of the responsibility for the 
war of 1870. M. Ollivier, on accepting office, ‘‘ declared himself in 
“ favour of depriving Bismarck of every pretext for seeking a quarrel 
““.. . It is absolutely certain that if M. Ollivier and his pacifically 
“inclined colleagues had resigned their posts when they found, on July 
otk that they were being driven into a position that must inevitably 
““lead to war, their places would have been filled by Ministers chosen from 
““ the rabidly bellicose Right, the ‘ Arcadians,’ or extreme Bonapartists, 

‘ who believed in the necessity of a foreign war to solidify the dynasty no 
““less than Bismarck believed in a similar necessity to forward the unity 

“of Germany.’’ The validity of the argument depends on whether 
Bismarck was determined in any event on war. Certainly M. Ollivier 
believed that he was so determined. 


* * * 


ce 


Mr. Arnold Haultain, the literary executor of Mr. Goldwin Smith, 
has now edited ‘‘A Selection from Goldwin Smith’s Correspondence, 
“comprising Letters chiefly to and from his English Friends written 
‘“ between the years 1846 and 1910’’ (Messrs. T. Werner Laurie, Ltd., 
price 18s. net). We are given in all 425 letters filling 529 pages. Gold- 
win Smith died in 1910 in Canada, where he had resided for nearly forty 
years after an active University career at Oxford and, from 1868, in the 
United States. The continuous comment of his capacious and observant 
mind through a period of sixty-four years is necessarily of value to those 
who are engaged in estimating the progress of politics and culture in 
the New Age that began about the time when these letters begin. 
Goldwin Smith created for himself the post of universal critic, and it is 
possible that his criticisms will survive when the men and measures that 
he criticised are forgotten. An inveterate letter writer, it was inevitable 
that his letters should be collected, and here they are in not unpleasing 
form. 

* * * 


Weird stories begin to get attractive in October, and we can recom- 
mend Miss Jean Lang’s volume, ‘‘ North and South of Tweed: Stories 
““and Legends of the Borders’’ (T. C. and E. C. Jack, price 5s. net). 
The authoress, in her preface, recalls the story of the old lady who went 
to see an Ibsen play and, at the end, sighed with satisfaction: “‘A 
‘beautiful play, a beautiful play! Not one gleam of sunshine through- 
““out.’’ That’s the thing for October beside a good roaring fire, and we 
think that these stories, whether historical—such as ‘‘ The Lady with the 
““ White Cocades,’’ ‘‘ Madge and Jean Gordon,’’ the ‘‘ Reverend Nicol 
‘“ Edgar ’’—or legendary, will satisfy many a nervous reader to the full. 
Miss Lang has the rare and glorious gift of giving that creepy feeling 
which, in association with midnight, and mice behind the wainscot, is 
irresistible. The book is not, however, without its lighter side, and 
““The False Alarm of 1804’ is splendid reading. 


* % % 
Mr. Powell Millington, in his delightful little volume entitled ‘‘ On the 


“* Track of the Abor ’’ (Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co.), gives us a fascinat- 
ing account of a punitive expedition organised from Dibrugarh and Kobo 
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against the Abors, jungle-folk in the basin of the Upper Brahmaputra. 
The whole story from the cheery account of the base, of the boat convoy to 
Pasighat, the unexpected movement onwards to Jaénakmukh overlooking 
the Dihong River (where a camp was cleared in the forest and the hours 
of sunshine doubled), Ramidambang (where the Abor rice harvest was 
impounded), Renging (where the Abors began to show fight with booby- 
traps, stone shoots, and poisoned arrows), is told with a lightness of pen 
coupled with a sense of reality that makes the sketch quite remarkable. 
The story of this road-making expedition illustrates Indian active service 
well, and will give English readers a vivid notion of some of the most 
remarkable tribes on the North-East Frontier. 


——————>—2+a-<______- 


CLEIFION-VALE. 


I HEARD a voice in Cleifion Vale 
That thrilled the mystic calm: 

The folded hills retold the tale 
And echoed on the charm. 

The foaming Cleifion caught the sound 
At very end of day, 

The Dovey sang it as she wound 
Southward, Plinlimmon way. 


It was a song of ancient time, 
Sung to the ancient hills. 
The singer’s horse rang out the rhyme 
With iron hooves, the water mills 
Under the Seven Valleys field 
Told what the singer sang, 
And all the springs the mountains yield 
Murmured it as they sprang. 


I heard a voice in Cleifion Vale: 
It told of wrongs made right, 

It spake of deeds that never fail, 
Of stars that fill the night, 

Of quiet evenings when the moon 
Floods all the Vale with peace. 

It gave the harvest one last boon, 
The year one last increase. 


J. E. G. DE M. 


RURAL LAND REFORM. 


HE past month has witnessed a memorable event. The 
Government has definitely entered upon the difficult and 
complicated task of land reform. Although the principles under- 
lying land reform are the same for town and country, town 
conditions differ so widely from those in the country, that very 
different methods must be employed in dealing with them. 
In this article, I propose solely to consider the rural problem. 
The land question has two aspects—the social and the economic. 
The one is concerned with the welfare of those engaged in 
agriculture—the other with the wealth produced from the soil. 
We can conceive of an agricultural system which, while it 
wrests from the land enormous quantities of produce, leaves the 
worker, whether labourer or peasant proprietor, in a condition little 
removed from slavery. On the other hand, a few privileged 
persons may conceivably be allowed to live in comparative affluence 
by ““skimming the cream ”’ off the land, although that land as a 
whole produces very little wealth, and provides work for very few 
people. In any scheme of reform both these extremes must be 


avoided. 
I think the true aim of rural land reform may be briefly defined 


thus :— 

That the land should provide for the largest possible number of 
people the means of living a healthy life, free from servile 
dependence on others, with adequate opportunities of advancement 
for all who are capable of taking advantage of them. 

Now, let us examine the social and economic conditions of rural 
England, and see how far they conform with the ideal set forth 
above. 

First, we have the broad fact that in 1901, out of all the occupied 
persons in England and Wales, 1,128,604, or 8 per cent., were 
occupied in agriculture.* If we compare this proportion with that 
of foreign countries, we shall find it exceptionally low. For 
instance, in Germany the proportion of persons engaged in 
agriculture to the total occupied population is 35 per cent., in 

* Unfortunately the 1911 figures are not yet available, but, since agriculture of 
late years has been so prosperous, it is not unlikely that, when published, they 


will show an increase in the number of agriculturists, though not in the proportion 
these bear to the total of occupied persons. 
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France 43 per cent., in Denmark 48 per cent., in Holland 31 per 
cent., in Belgium 23 per cent., and in Austria 61 per cent. 

It may be argued that the above figures are misleading because 
they do not take account of the difference of the density of 
population in the various countries, and that a truer measure of the 
extent to which agricultural land is yielding support to the 
population may be gathered from a comparison of the number of 
persons employed in agriculture per 1,000 acres of cultivated land. 
If we take these figures England comes out no better. While she 
has only 41 persons working per 1,000 acres, Germany has 130, 
France 100, Denmark 70, Holland i120, Belgium 160, and 
Austria 180. Not only is the proportion of agricultural workers in 
England and Wales smaller than in any other country in Europe, 
but it is steadily declining. Whereas sixty years ago half the 
people of England lived in the country, now four out of every five 
are living’ in the towns. 

Now, let us turn to the yield per acre of cultivated land in this 
country compared with that obtained abroad. Statistics of yield 
are necessarily rough, and comparative figures are available for 
only a few of the principal crops. Moreover, useful comparisons 
can only be made with countries where agriculture is not protected, 
for where the selling price of agricultural produce is artificially 
raised toa high figure, crops are planted on land which is not really 
suitable for their cultivation, and thus the average yield per acre 
is artificially reduced. Our comparison must, therefore, be confined 
to four principal crops in Holland, Belgium, and Denmark.* The 
figures are as follows :— 


AVERAGE YIELD PER ACRE. 


Wheat. Barley. Oats. Potatoes. 
Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. Tons. 
Belgium} a Gods (GO-29.0 aleeAGi2l” praileh7 Sea ee 
Denmarkt _... vs cue GeOslO Wy cai AOLOA oe Und Soe om Duane 
Hollandt sh ris RACAL “oat. reece) Ale Di con eet 
England and Wales{! sr.71" \ 00." "3330 a.,.1 ate eOnr ee ae ne 


The above table shows that in the case of wheat, barley, and oats, 
a greater yield per acre is obtained in all the three foreign countries 
than in England and Wales. Only in the case of potatoes do we 
hold our own. It is not that the soil or climate is better in these 
countries than here; the reverse is the case. Speaking of Flanders, 
where the highest yield of all is obtained, Emile de Laveleye says: 
““The soil of Flanders hardly permits of the natural growth of 
““heather and furze. It is the worst soil in all Europe; sterile sand 

*In Belgium there is a protective duty of 1s. 24d. per cwt. on oats, but wheat, 


barley, and potatoes are not protected in any way. 
+ Average for last 5 available years. + Average for last 10 available years. 
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“like that of La Campine and of Brandenburg. . . . Having 
‘“ been fertilised by ten centuries of laborious husbandry, the soil 
““ of Flanders does not yield a crop without being manured once or 
““ twice—a fact unique in Europe.’’* 

If space permitted, it could be shown how much greater is the 
yield per acre in various foreign countries, whose soil and climate 
are no better than ours; but to convince ourselves that our 
agricultural output could be greatly increased, we need only 
compare the yield of one English farm with that of another on 
which conditions are equally favourable. Much land is already 
producing a most satisfactory output, and well-farmed land is the 
most convincing of all witnesses against similar land adjacent to 
it which has been badly farmed. This point of view is well 
expressed by the agricultural correspondent of the Times in his 
series of interesting and instructive articles entitled ‘‘ A Pilgrimage 
“‘ of British Farming.’’ Writing on October 31st, 1910, he said :— 


“In every district we have visited we found good and bad 
farmers close together ; men who are earning good incomes one 
side of the hedge, and, on the other, men who are always in 
difficulties, who in many cases are only kept going through the 
tolerance of their landlords.’’ 


And on December 3oth, 1912 :— 


‘* Bad business habits and slipshod management are far too 
common, and nothing is more surprising than the way bad farming 
exists alongside good.”’ 


Mr. Rowland Prothero sayst :— 


‘*Thousands of acres of tillage and grassland are compara- 
tively wasted, under-farmed, and under-manned. Countries whose 
climate is severer than our own, and in which poorer soils are 
cultivated, produce far more from the land than ourselves.’’ 


And so one might go on, giving any amount of evidence that, 
although some of the land is splendidly farmed, much of it could 
produce enormously more than it does, and, what is very 
important, produce it at a good profit to the farmer. 

It is abundantly clear not only that we are employing fewer 
workers on the land than we should do, but, partly though not 
wholly in consequence of the above fact, the yield per acre is far 
smaller than we might reasonably expect it to be. According to 
figures published in 1912 by the Board of Agriculture, the net 
output from the agricultural land of England and Wales, including 


* Quoted in Systems of Land Tenure in Various Countries, p. 445. 
t English Farming, Past and Present. R.E. Prothero. Longmans. 1912. p. 4or. 
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all farm crops, timber, live stock, wool, and dairy produce, was 
4127,650,000. It will thus be seen how important an addition to 
the national wealth would be made by even a small proportionate 
increase in the yield per acre. 

Now let us ask to what extent the agricultural workers are living 
‘healthy lives, free from servile dependence on others, with 
‘* adequate opportunities of advancement for all who are capable of 
‘‘ taking advantage of them.”’ 

The total number of agricultural workers in England and Wales 
in 1901 was about a million. Leaving out of account 57,500 female 
workers, the remainder may be broadly grouped into three classes— 
first, the 292,000 farmers, small-holders, and working members of 
their families; then a miscellaneous group of 170,000 woodmen, 
gardeners, bailiffs, &c.; and lastly, 609,000 agricultural labourers, 
who represent 57 per cent. of the agricultural workers. 

Speaking generally, it may be said that the material conditions 
under which farmers and small-holders live are fairly satisfactory. 
Undoubtedly a number of small-holders, and some of the smaller 
farmers are paying extravagant rents, and working too hard in 
consequence, but they are adequately fed, adequately clothed, and, 
on the whole, moderately well housed. But judged from the 
standpoint of personal independence, things are less satisfactory. 
The insecurity of a farmer’s tenure often renders it difficult for him 
to assert his political independence, or claim his legal rights in 
the matter of damage done by game. He knows that he has these. 
rights, but he fears also that if he were to take full advantage 
of them (or even, in some cases, any advantage at all), he might 
run the risk of being turned out of his farm. 

I do not for a moment assert that such a risk exists under all,. 
or even the majority of landlords; but a single case of hardship in 
a locality will create a widespread fear. However, apart from 
these drawbacks, it may be said that the conditions under which 
our English farmers and small-holders are living are not such as. 
to call urgently for drastic remedies, and the same is true, speaking 
generally, of the members of the miscellaneous group of woodmen, 
bailiffs, &c. 

But when we come to the great mass of labourers, numbering, as. 
we have seen, about 609,000, there is a very different story to tell. 
Let us first ask what wages they earn. Fortunately in this matter 
we possess most valuable statistics, gathered by the Board of 
Trade. Certainly they are a little out of date, referring as they do. 
to the year 1907, but figures collected more recently tell us with 
sufficient accuracy what movement in wages there has been since 
the official inquiry was made. 


The broad facts with regard to the agricultural labourer’s wages. 
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are these: In 1907 the weekly earnings of ordinary agricultural 
labourers in England averaged 17s. 6d. Those of horsemen, 
cattlemen, and shepherds were a little higher, and if they are 
included in the general average, the figure is raised to 18s. 4d. 
It should be noted that these figures refer not to cash wages, but 
to total earnings, including payment in kind, such, for instance, 
as free cottage, milk, potatoes, &c., and they take into account all 
extra payments, such as those for harvest and hay-time. It should. 
also be noted that the figures refer solely to able-bodied male adult 
labourers in regular employment; bailiffs, foremen, and stewards 
are not included, nor are old and infirm men and casual labourers, 
Or women and young persons. In Wales the weekly earnings for 
all classes of labourers are a trifle lower than in England. 
Earnings vary widely from county to county, but the official 
figures referring to 1907 are given in sufficient detail to enable us 
roughly to estimate the proportion of labourers earning wages of 
any specific amount. To avoid confusion, we will confine ourselves 
to the ordinary agricultural labourers, for the somewhat higher 
wages paid to men in charge of animals represent in the main 
payment for overtime. They have to work longer on every week- 
day, and work on Sundays as well. 

If we exclude all men under twenty years of age, we find that 
about 124 per cent. of the ordinary agricultural labourers five in 
counties where the average wage is under 16s. ; 283 per cent. where 
it is between 16s. and 17s.; 194 per cent. where it is between 18s. 
and 2os.; and less than 2 per cent. where it is over 20s. In order 
to realise what these figures mean, we must compare the wages 
paid with the amount necessary to maintain a family in a state 
of physical efficiency. I cannot, without entering into more detail 
than is possible in this article, state exactly how such a figure can 
be arrived at. Let me, therefore, briefly say that supposing we 
only allow for a dietary which equals in nutritive value, though it is 
somewhat less attractive than, that provided to able-bodied paupers 
in workhouses, and if, in addition, we allow 6d. a week in the case 
of adults and 5d. in the case of children to cover boots and clothing, 
with is. 4d. a week for fuel, 2s. for rent, 4d. for insurance, 
and 2d. a week per head for every other household expendi- 
ture, we arrive at 20s. 6d. as the minimum sum upon which 
a family of man, wife, and three children, can be maintained in a 
state of physical efficiency. 

This sum cannot be called excessive. In the first place, it only 
provides the nutriment necessary for a man engaged upon 
‘* moderate ’’? work, such as that of a house-painter. To call the 
work of the agricultural labourer, with its long hours and the 
amount of physical effort involved ‘* moderate,’’ is really to under- 
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state the case. Secondly, it allows not a farthing in the course of a 
whole year for any expenditure beyond what is absolutely essential 
—nothing for recreation, nothing for travelling, nothing for 
stamps, nothing for illness except the weekly fourpence for 
insurance which covers only the possible illness of the wage-earner 
himself. It is based on the assumption that the work is absolutely 
regular for fifty-two weeks in the year. And yet, after taking full 
account of the money value of all extras paid to their workers by 
farmers, we are face to face with the fact that in every county of 
England and Wales, with five exceptions, the average wage of 
ordinary agricultural labourers is insufficient to enable them to live, 
even according to this miserable standard. This is not to say the 
wage of every labourer in these counties is below 20s. 6d., but if the 
wages of some are higher than the average, the wages of others 
must be lower. Therefore, we are quite safe in asserting that the 
wages paid by farmers to ordinary agricultural labourers are, in the 
vast majority of cases, insufficient to maintain a family of average 
size in a State of physical efficiency. 

It is sometimes argued that, in spite of all its drawbacks, the lot 
of the agricultural Jabourer is better than that of the unskilled 
labourer in towns. This statement may, or may not, be true, but 
it is quite irrelevant. | We are concerned here with the rural 
workers, and the fact that the condition of certain workers in towns 
is worse than theirs, does not make their condition any better. But 
we wish to deal with the argument that the agricultural labourer 
has many opportunities of adding to his income. It is pointed out, 
for instance, that he very frequently has a garden. Granting this 
to be the case, we must remember that most agricultural labourers 
work ten hours or more every day in summer, and thus have very 
little leisure or energy left for cultivating their own land. And in 
any case, whatever profit they obtain from work upon land for 
which, directly or indirectly, they pay rent, has nothing to do with 
their wages. The fact that thousands of town workmen have 
allotments, or that many working lads in towns can earn a few 
coppers nightly by selling papers, is not regarded as an adequate 
excuse for their underpayment during the day. 

Again, we hear that it is easier for a labourer’s wife and children 
to pick up jobs in the country than in the town. This may or may 
not be true. I do not think it is true; but it is equally irrelevant. 
The proper place for the wife and mother is the home, and if her 
husband’s wages are so low that she is forced to go out to work to 
eke out the family income, that fact condemns his wages. 

In a detailed investigation made last year by Miss Kendall and 
myself, we were able to raise the veil and to see what an enormous 
amount of voiceless misery lies behind these low wages. How 
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bitter is the struggle in many a respectable and self-respecting home 
to provide the bare necessaries of life; to what an extent the 
majority of labourers are compelled to rely upon charity, especially 
in the matter of old clothes, to make ends meet at all; how grievous 
is the burden of debt incurred to local tradesmen during those 
periods of a labourer’s life when young children are entirely 
dependent upon his earnings, and how long it continues to handicap 
him, even when the children are older, and one or two have begun 
to earn. 

Such, then, are the conditions under which the labourers are 
living so far as regards their wages. Now let us turn to housing. 

The most complete statement with regard to the condition of 
houses in the villages of England and Wales is that contained in 
the Report of the Land Inquiry Committee, published last month. 
As the result of inquiry in nearly 3,000 villages, the writers of that 
Report have concluded that not less than 120,000 cottages are 
required in order to make good the present deficiency. Appalling 
pictures are given of the conditions existing in different villages. 
We read of serious overcrowding often leading to the worst forms 
of immorality. We hear of houses damp, dark, sunless, broken 
down ; of men and women who want to marry but cannot, because 
they cannot find a house; of others who, though married, are 
forced to live with their parents; of children ‘‘ lodged out’’ 
because there is no room at home for them. 

A few extracts from the investigators’ reports will illustrate these 
conditions, which are very far from being exceptional. 


Norfolk.—Evidence of a schoolmaster: ‘‘ They are badly 
arranged, deficient in lighting and ventilation, windows small, 
ceilings low, sanitation bad, walls damp. They are quite preju- 
dicial to the health and efficiency of the people. . . . Of the 
worst I believe it would not be difficult to select twenty unfit for 
human habitation, but on the basis of the conditions stated above I 
should rule out half the full total of cottages as unfit.’’ 


Essex.—In his report of 1910 (p. 114), Dr. Thresh, County 
Medical Officer of Health for Essex, says: ‘‘ It is quite obvious 
from these reports that there is a lack of good cottage accommo- 
dation in nearly every rural district. The evils consequent upon 
such want are both moral and physical, and I am inclined to think 
the demoralising effect is the more serious. During recent investi- 
gations statements have been made to me, and which J have been 
able to verify, of gross immorality due to the deficient bedroom 
accommodation, in fact many of the statements I should not dare to 
put into print. Some of our midwives could unfold tales which 
would shock the most callous opponent to improvement in rural 
housing.’’ 


I do not, of course, suggest that such conditions are universal, 
but I do say that in the majority of villages there is a shortage of 
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houses, and in the majority of villages there are houses inhabited 
by agricultural labourers, who can find nowhere else to go, which 
are utterly unfit for habitation. 

The direct effect of the shortage of houses is serious enough, but 
its indirect effect is almost more serious—namely, the way in which 
it saps the labourer’s independence. A large proportion—possibly 
one-half of the labourers—are living in tied cottages, which are let 
to them by their employers. If they lose their employment they 
lose their home, both, possibly, at a week’s notice; and in all 
probability they cannot get another in the same locality. This 
fact gives the employer a “‘ pull’ over the labourer which is often 
used tyrannically, and which is unknown in towns. 

This is how a vicar, giving evidence to the Land Inquiry 
Committee, writes of the system :— 


‘‘The labourers must either submit, or—run away; and 
whither are the best of them running? Out to our Colonies, with 
a sense of grievance against the Old Country. The sort of thing 
that happens sometimes is this: a lad is working for a man, and 
comes and gives him notice. ‘ Why do you give notice? Are 
you not satisfied?’ ‘ Yes, quite; but father’s employer says I 
have got to go and work for him, or else he will turn father out of 
his cottage, and I do not want father turned out.’ Now, is not this 
forced labour? The peasantry suffers terribly in morale from this 
system. It is eating the heart of the country villages. Do raise 
your voice against it. It is perilously akin to the Truck system. 
We want more cottages, and cottages not tied to the farms.’’ 


Another witness expressed his opinion as follows :— 


‘‘ It’s a cruel system, the labourer is in the grip of his employer. 
I know of a case quite recently ; a man had a month’s notice 
(quite a long time) ; he tried for miles around and could not get 
another home to go to. The time came, he had to clear out, he 
stored some things at different places, he was obliged to sell others 
tor whatever he could get. This is often happening.”’ 


This is the kind of thing which may happen where cottages are 
tied :— 


““ A special case of hardship has just occurred at the village of 
under writer’s notice. A farmer let a cottage free to his 
farm man. The man’s wife acted as charwoman to his master’s 
wife. The wife, when going to char, had been unavoidably de- 
tained until 8 o'clock a.m. The mistress sent her back. The 
master ‘ sacked’ his man, and he had to leave his cottage. This 
man came with tears in ‘his eyes for a cottage of mine—alas! 
previously promised. He’ll now have to migrate to town.’’ 


I think it will be admitted that, both with regard to wages and 
to housing, the conditions under which the majority of agricultural 
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labourers are living are such as no civilised community should 
willingly tolerate. It is possible that they are no better in 
Continental countries, but there is one fundamental difference. In 
England, in the vast majority of cases, the labourer who remains 
in the country will be a paid labourer all his life, but abroad—in 
Denmark, in France, in Holland, in Belgium, in Western 
Germany, he may become independent. There, almost all the 
labourers eventually get land of their own, and either cease to work 
for wages altogether or only work occasionally to augment their 
resources as small-holders. Thus, although for the moment their 
conditions may be bad, they have an outlook. Moreover, the 
proportion of labourers to agricultural workers in this country is 
far higher than elsewhere. 

Can we wonder, in view of these facts, that the best of the 
workers are leaving the country, either flocking into the towns, 
where they swell the army of unskilled labourers, depressing wages 
and increasing unemployment, or crossing the seas to Australia, 
New Zealand, or Canada, where the horizon is wider and fairer, and 
honest labour meets with a more adequate reward ? 

We must now ask how the unsatisfactory conditions outlined 
above can be remedied. To begin with the human side of the 
problem, we have seen that the man who most needs help is the 
agricultural labourer, and the first step in effective reform must be 
to raise his wage. But can wages be raised to an efficiency level 
without giving an almost fatal shock to the industry of agriculture ? 

A close examination of the level of wages in different parts of 
the country shows that these depend not upon the character of 
farming, nor upon natural differences in the quality of the soil, but 
almost solely upon the presence or absence of alternative employ- 
ment. Near the mines, near quarries, near factories, wages are 
higher. Away from these alternative employments, in the purely 
rural districts, they are low. In other words, where the farmer has 
been obliged to pay high wages in order to get labour, he has been 
able to pay them. No doubt, when it is pointed out to some South- 
country farmer that his wages are scandalously low, he replies that 
the men are worth no more. There may be a certain amount of 
truth in that contention. Like other human beings, farmers, in 
the long run, get what they pay for. But the only cure for 
inefficiency is better food, better housing, and more hope, and these 
things mean higher wages. But how may higher wages be 
obtained? Can labourers be left to fight their own battles? If so, 
what weapons can they employ? Trade unionism has been tried 
and after a momentary success has failed. That it will ever achieve 
permanent success in an industry like agriculture, where the 
labourer both works and lives in comparative isolation, seems 
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almost too much to hope for. As for individual bargaining, it is of 
least avail to the worker just where he most needs help. 

I think we are driven to the conclusion that a material improve- 
ment in the condition of the under-paid labourer can only be 
brought about through the intervention of the State. A wage 
board, or some other tribunal, must be created, with the statutory 
duty of fixing wages at a level which really will provide the means 
of physical efficiency. It is possible that in some of the worst 
paid counties, a little time must be allowed to elapse before wages 
actually reach that level, but however that may be, no compromise 
must be admitted with regard to the standard of living to be 
attained; if it cannot be secured at once, it must be secured within 
a specified period. 

One other point must be touched upon in this connection. The 
housing problem is intimately associated with wages. Houses are 
bad, largely because labourers cannot pay a rent sufficient to 
attract the ordinary housebuilder. Until a commercial rent is paid, 
the present deficiency in housing accommodation will continue. 
Bills have been introduced in Parliament in which it is proposed 
that the difference between the amount which a labourer can afford 
to pay for a house and its commercial rent should be paid by the 
rate-payer or the tax-payer. Such a policy may possibly be 
necessary in the case of some of the poorest of the poor—that is, 
in dealing with a certain residuum of the population, but surely it 
is a fallacious and most dangerous method of attempting to solve 
the rural housing problem. It assumes—and it is merely an 
assumption—that the agricultural industry is unable to pay a living 
wage to its workers. No doubt many of those who support the 
policy of granting housing subsidies recognise the risk it involves 
from the economic standpoint, and the injustice it does to tax- 
payers; but they are so profoundly impressed by the evils of the 
present housing conditions that they are willing to run almost any 
risk rather than let people continue to be housed as they are now. 
They argue that the legislative machinery for subsidising rents can 
be speedily put in motion, while the securing of a minimum wage, 
even if enforced by legislation, would be a long and gradual process. 
But this argument assumes that the farmer is to bear the whole 
burden of the increased wage. Is such an assumption tenable ? 
Surely the landlord must take a share in paying the additional cost 
of labour. Rent should be the amount which remains over after 
the labourer and the farmer have received a normal remuneration 
for their services. If the level of this normal remuneration is 
raised, then, unless the total produce increases at the same time, the 
amount left over for rent will be less. I believe, therefore, that if a 
material addition is to be made to wages—and we have seen how 
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urgently necessary this is from every point of view—it must be 
possible for the farmer, if he cannot meet the increased demand, to 
lay all his facts and figures before some impartial tribunal from 
which he can claim a revision of his rent. Something, therefore, in 
the nature of a Land Court, though it need not bear that name and 
might differ in many particulars from existing Land Courts in 
Ireland and Scotland, must be-an intrinsic part of any policy for 
the fixing of an adequate labourer’s wage by legislation. Any 
attempt to fix it without the help of such a tribunal, in my opinion, 
must inevitably fail. 

Do not let us, however, be over-fearful of higher wages. It is 
a commonplace of economic science that low-paid labour is not in 
the long run cheap labour. Even though a great addition may be 
demanded in the wages of the lower-paid men, it will not be a 
permanent net addition to the cost of production. The men will 
very soon begin to produce more—enormously more in some cases ; 
and on many farms no doubt it will be found that labour can be 
better organised, so that each unit represents a greater value than 
before. It may be urged that in consequence, many men will be 
thrown out of work. In this connection we must remember that if 
wages were fixed by legal machinery, exceptions would be made for 
the aged worker and for the physically unfit. Yet the danger must 
be dealt with, and it can be dealt with more effectively on the lines 
of alternative employments. 

This brings me to other necessary reforms in the lot of the 
labourers. Not only must they be adequately paid and decently 
housed, with reasonable security in the tenure of their homes, but 
their whole outlook must be transformed. What does this mean? 
It means that it must be made easier for them to acquire land of 
their own, and to increase the size of their holdings in easy stages; 
while the new cottages to be built must all have land attached to 
them. They must be able to get allotments readily, and, a most 
important point—their hours of labour must be so restricted that 
time will be left in which such allotments can be cultivated. And, 
lastly, better facilities must be given for passing from labourer 
and allotment holder to small-holder. In all these ways, simul- 
taneously with the raising of the level of wages, labour will be 
absorbed, and the risk of unemployment will be lessened. At present 
in many counties, it is almost impossible for a labourer to get a 
small holding. Although the Small Holding Act has done much, 
only about 3,300 labourers, or five out of every thousand, have 
had small holdings provided for them during the last five years. 
Many of the County Councils are unsympathetic, or sympathise 
only with the farmer who does not want to give up any of his 
land, and does not like his men to become too independent. 
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These conditions must be altered—but how? If men’s wages 
are fixed by law, and they have an adequate supply of houses, they 
will certainly be less afraid to apply for land. But some pressure 
must be put upon the local authorities to ensure their faithful 
performance of the duties, already imposed on them by statute, 
of providing not only adequate housing accommodation, but allot- 
ments and small holdings for those residing within their 
boundaries. 

This brings me to another point. There is abundant evidence 
that at present rural districts are burdened with the charges falling 
upon the rates. The upkeep of main roads has become a much 
heavier charge: education is constantly growing more costly. 
Some relief is demanded. If the Central Executive gives relief, it 
is reasonable that it should give it upon conditions, and one 
essential condition should be that its legislation with regard to 
housing, allotments, and small holdings, should be renderea 
effective. If a material part of a national grant in aid could be 
withheld whenever local authorities left this part of their work 
undone, a very effective impetus would be given to the progressive 
forces in village life. 

Other reforms would have to follow. The development of co- 
operation should continue. Expert advice should be readily avail- 
able for the small-holder, and technical instruction should be 
provided for his children. Credit facilities should be greatly 
developed, and transit facilities improved. Anyone who has 
studied agriculture abroad, especially in a country like Belgium, 
cannot fail to realise that no far-reaching development of small 
holdings is possible in any nation which refuses to provide adequate 
transit facilities, technical education, and credit on easy terms, and 
in which agricultural co-operation is not widely developed. 
Already the enthusiasm of the Minister of Agriculture, aided by 
the financial help of the Development Commission, has done much 
in this direction, and there is every reason to believe that as the 
demand increases it will be met. 

Now let us ask what further reforms are needed for the full 
development of agriculture. First and foremost there must be 
greater security of tenure. Ninety per cent. of the agricultural land 
in England is farmed by tenants, and only ten pei cent. by the 
owner. Almost all the tenants are farming on yearly tenancies. 
Many landlords would grant leases, but farmers whose fathers and 
relatives suffered under leases in the agricultural depression in the 
eighties, fight shy of taking them. 

Undoubtedly, many tenants have virtual security of tenure so 
long as they are under the same landlord, but, especially since the 
price of agricultural land has risen, many estates have been sold, 
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and almost universally in this case the tenants are given notice 
to quit before the sale. Moreover, even if the present landlord does 
not sell his estate, no one knows what his heirs may do. 

There is abundant evidence from all parts of the country that 
tenants fear to develop their land to the full, because they cannot 
be certain that they or their children will reap the reward of their 
labour and expenditure. The Agricultural Holdings Act does a 
good deal, but it does not recompense the tenant for continuous 
good farming, or for many of the losses which are inevitable when 
he moves from one farm to another. 

If the land of England is to be thoroughly developed, the 
farmers must be assured that they will reap the full benefit of 
everything they put into the farms—whether it be capital, or 
labour, or intelligence. At present, when a farm is sold and the 
farmer tries to buy it, he generally has to pay not only for the 
land, but for the added value which is the direct outcome of his 
own expenditure and skill. No man will do his best when he 
knows that this may happen. And if the English farmer is to 
do his best in the future, legislation must make it impossible for a 
landlord, once having accepted a tenant, to get rid of him except 
for such reasons as the following: That he is a bad farmer; that 
he does not pay his rent; that the iand is required for public 
purposes, small holdings, allotments, or building. 

If a farmer knew that subject to these conditions he had absolute 
security of tenure, he would be justified in putting his very best 
into the land; and, moreover, he would not be afraid to protect 
himself against the enormous amount of damage done to him by 
game. According to law, he now has protection from this damage, 
but in practice he dare not invoke the law. Over and over again one 
comes across cases where the farmer says: “‘ If I were to claim what 
‘the law would give me for the damage done by game, an excuse 
‘“‘ would be found to turn me out of my farm. Sooner than run the 
‘* risk of this, I submit to the damage, or take whatever compensa- 
‘tion the landlord likes to give me.’’ Minor modifications in 
the Game Laws are required for the adequate protection of the 
farmer, but these are of secondary importance. 

Once give the farmer true security of tenure and he will not want 
to buy his farm. He recognises that it is better to have all his 
capital free for the development of his business. Of course, if he 
could buy his farm over a term of years, by paying annually, in the 
form of interest, sinking fund, and the cost of repairs, and including 
other charges which now fall upon the landlord, less than he now 
does in the form of rent, he would prefer to buy. But unless an 
immense and unwarrantable burden were placed upon the tax- 
payers, such a financial arrangement would be absolutely out of 
the question. Moreover, the farmer must remember that if he 
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buys his farm at present he is paying a competitive price, 
determined partly by the desire of wealthy people for such 
commodities as power and social prestige, and based upon the 
assumption that the labourer’s wage will not rise. We have seen 
the urgent necessity for a material rise in wages in the low paid 
counties, and men who buy their farms now will have no one to 
share the added burden of higher wages with them. But argument 
is not really needed. There is practically one reason, and one only, 
why farmers desire to purchase their farms, and that is to obtain 
security of tenure. Grant them this and they would far rather 
remain tenants. The responsibility of working a farm well, and 
taking all the risks of bad seasons, is quite enough for them without 
the responsibility of ownership. I have seen much of peasant 
proprietorship abroad, and am convinced that it is far better for 
the farmer to remain a tenant if only he can get security of tenure. 

Next, if we are to obtain the fullest possible productivity from 
the soil, nothing must be done to discourage the sinking of capital 
init. Buildings must be put up when they are needed, and farms 
must be improved to the fullest possible extent. But at present 
whenever buildings are erected, or a farm is improved, the rate- 
collector is liable to come down and penalise the enterprise of the 
farmer or landlord—the penalty being demanded annually in the 
form of rates. This is avery serious barrier in the path of progress, 
and reform of the rating system is urgently needed. Rates must 
be taken off improvements and placed upon the unimproved value of 
the land. How soon it can be done we cannot say until the land 
has been valued and an estimate made of the difference between the 
improved and the unimproved value of the soil. But with what 
speed we can we must alter the basis of rating, so that it may no 
longer put a premium upon agricultural stagnation and impose a 
heavy fine upon agricultural progress. 

Let me briefly summarise the reforms I have outlined :— 

(1) The establishment of a Wage Board or other tribunal, with 
the statutory duty of fixing a minimum wage for labourers sufficient 
to provide an average family with the necessaries for physical 
efficiency, and to pay a commercial rent for a house. 

(2) The provision of an adequate number of houses for rural 
workers either by the local authorities or the central government. 

(3) A large measure of security for labourers in the tenure of their 
houses, with certain necessary qualifications in the case of men in 
charge of animals. 

(4) Substantial grants in aid to local authorities, the payment of 
which would be strictly conditional on the satisfactory performance 
of their statutory duties with regard to housing and the provision 
of small holdings and allotments. 

(5) Real security of tenure for the farmer. 
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(6) The establishment of a Land Court or other similar tribunal 
to fix a fair rent for agricultural land, and also to fix the price of 
land acquired for housing, small-holdings and other public 
purposes. 

(7) A gradual alteration in the basis of rating so that the rate 
shall ultimately be assessed upon the unimproved value of the land 
instead of upon the composite héreditament. 

In addition to these main reforms, other minor and supple- 
mentary ones will be necessary, such as alterations in the game laws 
and the encouragement of co-operation and the provision of 
increased facilities for transit, agricultural credit, and agricultural 
education. 

In conclusion, I want to touch upon the hostile criticism which is 
bent upon resolving the scheme of land reform which I have briefly 
outlined into a mere “‘ campaign against land owners.’’ Iam quite 
ready to believe that much of this criticism is sincere. But it is 
founded on a misconception. The object of the reforms I have 
outlined is the realisation of the ideal which I set forth at the 
beginning of this article. The best landlords already look upon 
their land, not as their absolute property to be exploited solely 
for their personal profit and pleasure, but as a portion of the 
country which has been put into their keeping to be administered 
for the country’s good. They seek, so far as possible, to give such 
security to their tenants as will justify them in putting forth their 
best efforts, so that the utmost yield may be wrested from the land. 
They fix their rents at a point which will enable farmers to pay 
living wages to their men, and they see to it that game does 
not interfere with the proper cultivation of the soil. Such land- 
lords have nofhing to fear from the reforms I have outlined. 
But, unfortunately, there are others who look upon _ the 
land as their absolute property, and ask: ‘‘ Cannot a man 
‘*do what he likes with his own?’’ To such men the nation is 
justified in replying ‘‘ No”’; and exactly in the way that Factory 
Acts and Minimum Wage legislation have been passed to check 
the thoughtlessness, or selfishness, or greed of certain manu- 
facturers, legislation which the best manufacturers have neither 
feared nor resisted, so the State is justified in insisting that land 
owners shall only enjoy the advantages of ownership if they accept 
its responsibilities. . Whether viewed from the standpoint of the 
under-fed labourer or from the broader national standpoint of the 
loss of wealth due to under-farmed land, the nation would be 
failing in its duty if it did not insist upon the fulfilment by the 
land-owning class of its obligations to the rest of the community. 


B. SEEBOHM ROWNTREE. 


THE FUTURE GOVERNMENT OF THE 
UNITED KINGDOM. 


F anyone imagined that a six months’ recess would relieve the 
country from the strain of political discussion, he will have 
realised by this time that he was very much mistaken. The doors 
of the Houses of Parliament may be closed, but debate is being 
carried on in the press and on the platform with all the more vigour 
from the very fact that some months have to run before the chief 
controversialists meet again face to face. Lord Loreburn has done 
a great service in striking a conciliatory note, and initiating the 
general discussion which is now being carried on, and which is 
by no means unprofitable. In taking my share in it, I am resolved 
not to approach the questions at issue in the acrimonious spirit of 
a partisan, but to attempt so far as I am able to envisage the entire 
problem from the point of view of a British citizen primarily 
desirous of seeing my country peacefully and efficiently governed; 
nor shall I pretend for a moment that I am in any way qualified to 
produce a ready-made solution. 

At the very outset it must be apparent to everyone who has 
followed our political history during the past five-and-twenty years, 
that the question that is forcing itself before us is not the protest 
of Protestant Ulster, nor the demand of Nationalist Ireland, but 
the future government of the United Kingdom as a whole. This 
is becoming abundantly clear as the discussion proceeds. The 
more the controversy is narrowed to the immediate dilemma of the 
particular results of a particular Bill, the more desperate does that 
dilemma appear to be, the further away does any hope of solution 
recede. But the moment the issue is broadened and the perspective 
extended, the tallest obstacles assume their proper proportions, and 
the aspect of events becomes more hopeful. 

The difficulty is to prevent politicians from hammering away at 
the narrower point which has been more specially engaging their 
attention in all its details during the past two years. While they do 
this, the most forcible arguments of party antagonism can be used 
with great effect, and though a conciliatory voice may be raised 
here and there, it will be of no avail, for its sound will be drowned 
in the deafening din of political warfare. So long as it is argued 
that the only question before us is the blank refusal of the Ulster 
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Unionists to come under a Dublin Parliament, the Liberal party 
is quite justified in declining to listen to the opposition of a small 
minority because.they threaten revolt, and in scouting the idea of 
compromise as yielding to threats of violence. They can point to 
the outcry occasioned by the Budget of 1909 and the vehement 
execrations poured down on the Parliament Act, both of which 
measures passed and became the law of the land without any 
catastrophe occurring. When Liberals hear the suggestion made 
that the Royal veto should be revived, that the King should refuse 
his assent to the Home Rule Bill, or should force a dissolution, 
they are perfectly right in suspecting that such threats are made 
because for the first time a Liberal Government has it in its power 
to pass a first-class controversial measure into law; and their 
infuriated opponents are casting about to find by hook or by crook 
some method of preventing such a fatality. Liberals know also 
that however bitter the religious animosity between Protestants and 
Catholics may appear to be at the moment, it is a case of 
smouldering embers that have been blown into flames: when the 
hand at the bellows is removed, the glow will die down. The 
opposing parties in the Irish Parliament of the future will not be 
Catholics and Protestants, Nationalists and Orangemen, but 
Progressives and Conservatives, the same as in every other Parlia- 
ment in the world. Further, Liberals maintain with reason that 
they are under a definite obligation to Irish Nationalists to pass this 
Bill, and that to fail them by weak vacillation or hesitation at the 
last moment would be nothing short of a betrayal. 

But let us reflect that our obligation to Nationalist Ireland is not 
merely to pass this particular Home Rule Bill. It is to secure the 
better government of Ireland. It is to accord to all the Irish 
people a form of self-government under which they may thrive 
and prosper, freed once for all from the disastrous interference and 
domination from which they have suffered for so many years. Nor 
is that the only consideration. We have got at the same time to 
make sure that by according a measure of self-government to 
Ireland we are simultaneously going to improve our present method 
of governing England, Scotland, and Wales. We want, indeed, 
to take advantage of the opportunity in granting Ireland Home 
Rule to improve thereby the government of our islands as a whole. 
This has been realised more fully in the introduction of the present 
Bill than it was on the two previous occasions when Home Rule 
was attempted by Mr. Gladstone. 

But before considering the bearing of the policy of devolution 
on the present crisis, and before examining to what extent the 
Liberal party and its leaders are committed to such a policy, I 
want to extend further the horizon by including two more questions 
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which are not only relevant, but which are closely related and 
inextricably bound up with the points at issue. 

The first is the overloading of the House of Commons, and the 
congestion of Parliamentary business. This is no imaginary evil. 
If ever there was agreement between all parties, it is on the existence 
of this undesirable state of affairs, and the urgent need for its 
remedy. Some believe that an alteration in the rules of procedure 
will do all that is required. As a member of the Committee 
appointed to examine the question of House of Commons 
procedure, I may perhaps venture with caution to express the 
gravest doubts as to the soundness of this view. Some believe that 
the grant of Home Rule to Ireland will ease the pressure of a 
great deal of business which now occupies so much Parliamentary 
time. While the opponents of Home Rule contend that the evil 
will be further aggravated by the scheme proposed in the Govern- 
ment Bill. A growing number of people, however, are prepared 
to admit that devolution, or the delegation to various parts of the 
United Kingdom of certain specified powers to deal with local 
affairs, would undoubtedly relieve the Imperial Parliament of a 
great load, and free it for a far more adequate discharge of its great 
Imperial functions, be they national, foreign, or colonial. This 
really seems to be the basis from which parties starting in common 
agreement might enter into fruitful discussion. It only remains 
to be said in this connection that this subject in all its bearings and 
in its fullest and most extensive relations, has never been discussed 
in the Imperial Parliament. 

The second point to be taken into account is important, though 
by no means so urgent. But it is one which is to come up for what 
I venture to think will be premature consideration in the near 
future. It is the reform of the Second Chamber. The connection 
between this and the other questions which are pressing themselves 
so urgently before us at the present moment is not grasped suffi- 
ciently clearly by many of those who are giving us the benefit of 
their advice and opinions in the press and elsewhere. Lord Crewe 
on the second reading of the Home Rule Bill in the House of 
Lords last July said :-— 


ee 


it is very difficult if not actually impossible to reform the 
House, or even to bring forward a scheme for a reformed House 
of Lords, until you know what the constitution and composition of 
the House of Commons is going to be in future. It is surely 
obvious that the future of a second chamber must depend to some 
extent upon the composition of the Lower House.’’ 


This was an argument to prove that the reform of the House of 
Lords could not be undertaken until Irish Home Rule was disposed 
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of. But surely it is equally obvious that the question of recon- 
structing the Second Chamber should not be touched until the 
whole scheme of devolution is complete. Are we, then, committed 
to devolution, it may be asked. Let that question be answered in 
the Prime Minister’s own words. 


In 1908, soon after Mr. Asquith became Prime Minister, he said 
at Earleston :— 


I have always held the view, and hold it still more strongly 
than ever, with each year of increasing experience at Westminster, 
that there is no other solution of the congestion of the Parliamen- 
tary machine in which, it may be, Scotland suffers more than 
any other part of the United Kingdom, than by some form of 
delegation of Parliamentary business to local authorities with local 
knowledge and local responsibility.’’ 


On the introduction of the Home Rule Bill in the House of 
Commons on April 11th, 1912, he said :— 


‘* What we are doing now—I say this advisedly—we should do 
with the distinct and direct purpose of these fuller and further 
applications of the principle . . . This Imperial Parliament will 
have begun to break its own bands and will be set free by the 
process, of which this is the first stage, for a fuller and more 
adequate discharge of its imperial duties.”’ 


And again, on May 7th, 1912, in replying to a deputation of 
Scottish Liberal members, he said that :— 


‘‘ though the case of Ireland was of paramount urgency, it was 
merely a step which led to'a more distant goal, and this had been 
made clear in his speech in introducing the Bill. . . . The Prime 
Minister assured the deputation that the Government regarded the 
question of devolution as a necessary sequence to the policy which 
they were asking the House of Commons to follow: that they 
were quite as determined as the deputation in the matter, and 
would not allow the grass to grow under their feet. They were 
anxious to build up step by step and storey by storey, a constitutional 
fabric which would make the Imperial Parliament fit to discharge 
its duties to the Empire.’’ 


Other prominent statesmen have, at various times, been equally 
explicit. But it is unnecessary to quote further. The party, then, 
is committed to the fulfilment of this federal policy. It is clear that 
were the complete scheme of devolution established, the position of 
a Second Chamber in a Parliament dealing exclusively with 
Imperial affairs would be very different from what it is now. With 
the removal from the purview of the Imperial Parliament of the 
social and domestic questions which have been the subject of hot 
dispute in the past, the opportunities for conflict between the two 
Houses would be greatly diminished—finance being in any case 
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beyond the control of a Second Chamber. It is also clear, there- 
fore, that no final decision can be come to on the constitution of a 
Second Chamber until the proposed scheme of federation for the 
United Kingdom is completed and the composition of the House of 
Commons is finally settled. 

Encouragement has, indeed, been given to Scotland to continue 
her advance towards the next step in the accomplishment of the 
project of Home Rule all round. A demonstration in favour of 
Scottish Home Rule is being held this month and addressed 
authoritatively by a Cabinet Minister. But Scotland in the private 
member’s Bill which has already been produced, has shown a 
disposition to refuse to reduce her representation in the Imperial 
Parliament, or, in other words, to weaken her control over Imperial 
affairs, until devolution is extended to the full and England and 
Wales have likewise separate Legislatures for local affairs. This 
pretension has been declared to be preposterous and absurd, but 
from the Scottish point of view it is perfectly reasonable. After all, 
it is only a question of degree. The presence of half the number of 
Scottish members in a Parliament dealing with English affairs 
would be almost equally indefensible. The presence of forty-two 
Irish members is only tolerable as a temporary expedient. There 
can be no question, therefore, that Home Rule for England and 
‘Wales must follow and follow speedily in order that an even 
balance and an equality of treatment may exist between the various 
parts of the United Kingdom. 

Here we are confronted with a difficulty, by no means 
insuperable, but for the time being real. Is there any demand in 
England for Home Rule? Would not Liberal England be very 
reluctant to lose the valuable alliance and support of Scottish, Irish, 
and Welsh Liberalism? The abolition of the plural vote and the 
fact of England being made self-dependent might produce a very 
different spirit throughout the country to that which exists now. 
But for the moment it must be confessed that there is no demand 
for Home Rule for England chiefly because she has not been taught 
to expect it. Devolution is promised, but it is to be carried out at 
long intervals step by step. Is this the best way of dealing with 
such a far-reaching policy? This is a question which will be asked 
on all sides should we fail—not to pass the Home Rule Bill—but 
to set up a lasting and satisfactory form of self-government in 
Ireland ; a form of government the stability of which will not merely 
depend on the return of a Liberal Government to power at the 
next election, but on the acquiescence, though it may be the 
reluctant acquiescence of all parties in the State. It seems on the 
surface plausible enough that a vast change should be brought 
about very gradually and step by step. Itisa thoroughly British 
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method of setting to work. If each step could be detached and 
separate, or if the exact course of future steps were planned out 
beforehand, it might certainly be the best way to proceed. But we 
are beginning to find that each step, like the steps in a staircase, 
forms part of the step that precedes and the step that follows. It 
is true that you cannot build all the storeys of a house at the same 
time. But surely it is essential to draw up the ultimate design of 
your edifice in its main details before even the basement is 
constructed. 

Unionists understand quite as well as Liberals that some step 
forward will have to be taken. The dilemma that will confront 
them should they be returned to power will be infinitely graver than 
the one before us now. Nationalist Ireland, thwarted in the very 
hour of victory, will produce far more formidable antagonists than 
Ulster, however sincere or however well-drilled her rebels may be. 
In Scotland, where there is still certain to be a Liberal majority, the 
demand for Home Rule will become insistent and rapidly gain 
ground; for Scotland will not submit to be ruled by a minority 
again. The Scottish Grand Committee in the House of Commons 
set up in 1906 for dealing with purely Scottish measures will 
become an impossibility because it will have a majority permanently 
hostile to the Government of the day. The disastrous over- 
burdening of the House of Commons will remain unremedied. 

The truth is that these great constitutional questions in their 
complexity and comprehensiveness are absolutely different in nature 
from any of the great controversial subjects which have been fought 
out between parties in the past. Both sides, if they were candid, 
would acknowledge that a settlement cannot be reached on party 
lines. The object of all men of every shade of opinion is identical, 
viz., the establishment of efficient machinery for legislation and 
administration which will be acceptable to the main body of citizens 
of this country. There is not here the same vital difference in 
principle which exists between parties on economic and industrial 
questions and on the general organisation of society. 

We Radicals are impatient to proceed with drastic social and 
land reforms. It is not surprising, therefore, that some view with 
dismay the prospect of many years to come being largely occupied 
with the detailed re-discussion of constitutional questions on which 
Governments will fall and repeated elections be fought. There 
must be some sort of agreement between contending parties for any 
fruitful result to emerge within a reasonable time. But to ask men 
at the most critical moment of a bitter fight on the one single issue 
that has been the bone of acutest contention for more than a 
generation, to sit round a table and talk matters over reasonably, is 
asking too much of human nature. It is curious that anybody 
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could have supposed for a moment that Sir Edward Carson and 
Mr. Redmond would come to terms. They will only continue to 
repeat, with renewed emphasis, the arguments they have always 
used. Not only will the exclusion of Ulster satisfy neither party, 
but the exclusion of Ulster, if anyone thinks the matter carefully 
out, is a practical impossibility. Under devolution the Ulster 
grievance would be very considerably mitigated. To take one point 
only: Ulster Unionists would not be, as they declare they will be 
under the present Bill, in an inferior position to Englishmen and 
Scotsmen, who remain directly under the Imperial Parliament. 
All the inhabitants of the United Kingdom will be under sub- 
ordinate Legislatures for local affairs, and will have a propor- 
tionately equal voice in Imperial affairs. Ulstermen will no longer 
be able to protest that they desire to remain under the Union, for 
they will form just as much a part of the Union as everyone else. 

In order that fresh light may be cast on the obscurity of the 
present situation, I should like responsible Liberals to ask them- 
selves this question. Is the admitted urgency of the Irish demand 
to be met by an attempt to make Irish Home Rule the first step of 
a larger scheme, or is the urgency of the Irish demand to be made 
the very adequate excuse for re-adjusting the constitution of the 
United Kingdom as a whole without delay ? 

There is a man in a tattered and worn-out shirt. We have a new 
shirt for him of the most approved pattern. It is the third of the 
kind that has been produced. But the difficulty is to get the old 
shirt off. The rest of his clothes are worn and torn, too. Would 
it not be the best way to undress him and give him a whole new 
suit of clothes, of which he is sadly in need, and of which the new 
shirt will form a part? 

There hag been a stupendous advance in the last hundred years 
in scientific inventions, which has revolutionised the social and 
industrial life of the nation, and has made the task of government 
more burdensome and complicated. Meanwhile the machinery of 
government has been altered very little. The Liberal party, 
confident that the remedy for this congestion may be found in a 
further extension of the principle of self-government, have gone 
boldly forward and propounded their scheme. It may be good or 
it may be bad. It may, as I am inclined to think, be incomplete; 
but it is the only proposal that holds the field. The Opposition 
offer no solution. If they really desire a settlement and are not 
simply anxious to obstruct the actions of a Liberal Government, it 
is for them to come forward with a counter suggestion. If a 
Unionist statesman were to say to the Government :— 


““ You are perfectly justified in using your authority to pass this 
Bill. We think your proposal for Home Rule impracticable, un- 
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workabie, and dangerous. We do not believe you will get a peace- 
ful settlement of the Irish question so long as this bitter opposition 
in Ulster exists. Moreover, we believe Ulster is right in opposing 
your proposal by every means in her power. It is by no means 
improbable that with the swing of the pendulum and what we 
believe to be your general unpopularity, you will be defeated at 
the next general election. Now, we realise that we shall then have 
a most difficult situation to deal with. Action of some sort will 
be necessary ; we cannot leave things as they are. We also shall 
find a party solution of these problems impossible. The question 
of the ever-growing pressure of business in Parliament, the reform 
of the House of Lords, and the better government of the different 
parts of the United Kingdom can be dealt with, and should be 
dealt with, as a whole. Will you confer with us and with represen- 
tatives of all sections of opinion in order to see if from the common 
starting-point of the imminent breakdown of the Parliamentary 
machine we cannot arrive at some general agreement on issues 
which are of such vital consequence to the welfare of our country ?”’ 


Such a proposal would be the proposal of a statesman, and would 
be met in a like spirit. But is there a Tory statesman who can rise 
to the occasion in this way ? 

So far as Liberalism is concerned, let us beware of drifting. I 
would say in all respect that ‘‘ Wait and see’’ is admirable as a 
retort to the inquisitive interpellations of our opponents, but it is 
fatal and disastrous as a maxim of policy for ourselves. 


ARTHUR PONSONBY. 


THE GAMBLING MANIA. 


N indication of how public opinion is shaping itself can usually 
be observed in private members’ Bills, brought before the 
House of Commons. Three such Bills, dealing with parts of one 
great subject, were introduced during last Session. Lord Newton’s 
Betting Inducements Bill reached the House of Commons from 
the Lords for a second time; Lord Loreburn presented a Bill 
in the Lords to deal with the prohibition of Prize Competitions, 
and Mr. Hayes Fisher was in charge of a Bill dealing with Ready 
Money Football Betting. These three Bills cover a large portion 
of the field, even although the last is included in the scope of Lord 
Newton’s Bill. Before I deal with them, I propose to state as 
succinctly as possible the need for legislation. 

The two most obvious mediums for betting are the turf and the 
football field. The latter is the more recent subject for betting, 
and was made so principally because, during the winter months, 
there is no flat racing, and bookmakers and others find it convenient 
to occupy themselves in other remunerative undertakings during 
the hurdle-racing season. It is easier, therefore, to deal with the 
football coupon, because it is a mushroom growth, and the 
Football Association itself is determined at any rate to deal with 
those over whom it exercises control. The players also are alive 
to the dire results of the evil. Colin Veitch, a great International 
player, writing in the September issue of the Football Players’ 
Magazine, says: ‘‘ There is no getting away from the fact that the 
‘football authorities mean business, and I am taking this 
‘“opportunity at the beginning of a new season to utter this 
““ warning on the subject. It is not the casual cigar or new hat, 
““ or such friendly trifles, which has occasioned the present position. 
“Tt is the systematic attempt to associate betting with football all 
““over the country that is being fought.’? The reason such an 
attempt is being fought is to avoid the suspicion of games being 
influenced by players who may stand to win or lose on the result. 

It would be difficult to estimate the number of coupons issued 
weekly during a football season. In a concrete instance in Liver- 
pool, which was investigated with considerable care, it was 
ascertained that of 138,500 coupons issued in certain districts by 
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three firms, 79,000 were returned with money deposits. In a 
recent police case in Newcastle, it was found that two men, new 
to the business, had in a few short months netted several thousands 
profit. An agricultural labourer, who acted as an agent for them, 
made £120 commission in four months. This is how some 
labourers live! The gigantic nature of this form of betting is not 
appreciated. It penetrates the workshop and the factory, and has 
become to many employers of labour an intolerable nuisance. It 
is an easily pursued method of betting. Coupons containing the 
names of competing teams and all kinds of odds are issued by 
post or distributed by hand. The backer seldom considers for a 
moment the impossibility of his task, and the heavy odds against 
him in every coupon. Worked out mathematically, he is at an 
incredible disadvantage. As a matter of fact, here, as in betting 
on the turf, tipsters and bookmakers prey upon the credulity of 
their patrons. 

I am not surprised that his experience in inducing people to bet 
on horses tempted the racing man to turn his attention to football. 
What happens in the name of the turf is appalling. _Britain’s 
outstanding characteristic is fair play, yet it would appear that 
there is a very slender code of ethics on the turf. The recent libel 
action, Wootton v. Sievier, disposes of many cherished beliefs. This 
was an action in which Mr. Richard Wootton, one of the most 
successful trainers of racehorses in Britain, was accused by Mr. 
Robert S. Sievier, the owner of many famous horses, formerly 
Editor of the Winning Post, of forming a trainers’ ring, by means 
of which, in a conspiracy with other trainers, he instructed his 
jockeys and lads to pull and otherwise ride horses so as to 
manipulate races for his own purposes. 

As is now known, the jury found that Mr. Sievier’s statements 
were not proven, but they appraised the damages due to Mr. 
Wootton’s character and reputation at one farthing! Such a 
verdict has much significance. The evidence led should make 
every backer rub his eyes. If betting is to obtain, it is at least 
essential that the ‘‘ punter ’’ should get a run for his money. Just 
let us see how far he does. 

Mr. Justice Darling asked Mr. Edward Hulton (who, of course, 
was not one of the parties to the case, but was called as a witness 
merely because his position as a prominent owner and as proprietor 
of the Sporting Chronicle gave him power to speak from his 
own knowledge of some of the recognised practices of the turf): 
“Is there any sort of recognition on the turf that the public 
“have any rights at all? I mean, when you run horses do 
‘‘you do so for your own pleasure, or is it recognised that the 
‘“‘ public ought to be informed, and that they have some kind of 
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‘right to know how they are likely torun?’’ Mr. Hulton replied: 
‘* Of course not.’ 

‘‘ Do you consider it,’’ asked Mr. ericr of Mr. Hulton, “a 

‘sportsmanlike and proper thing from a racing point of view to 
‘‘run a horse that is unfit?’’ ‘‘ Of course,’’ came the reply, ‘“‘ you 
‘*do sometimes to help to get your horses fit eventually.’’ *“‘ Do 
‘‘ you think it would be approved? ’”’ persisted Mr. Sievier. ‘‘ Of 
‘“course; it is done every day.” 

‘“T take it that the handicappers are never told by owners and 
‘* trainers that their horses are not fit to run?’ asked Mr. Sievier 
of Lord Durham. ‘‘I have never heard of such a case,’’ replied 
his Lordship. 

It ought to be borne in mind that most big betting coups are 
made on handicap races, and that the handicapper can only base 
his judgment on public performances. Apparently they get no 
assistance from owners or trainers. ‘‘ Do you send to the handi- 
“ cappers any intimation when one of your horses is unfit that you 
‘intend to run?’’ Mr. Hulton was asked. ‘‘ Of course I don’t 
** send and say my horse is not fit to-day, but it will be in a month.”’ 

Another aspect of the turf as interesting to the backer is that 
of foul riding. Mr. Justice Darling asked a well-known trainer 
of horses this question: ‘‘ We have heard a good deal about foul 
‘“‘riding. Is there more of this than fifteen or twenty years 
“ago?” 

ek OSt" 

‘*Do you think that foul riding is a grave offence? ’’ asked Mr. 
Sievier of Lord Lonsdale. 

‘Ssy.es, certainly 3e 

““Do you understand foul riding to be a deliberate act? ”’ 

Smtes:!’ 

There was some desire on the part of a few witnesses to explain 
foul riding as being due to over-eagerness, but Mr. Justice Darling 
commented on this excuse thus: ‘‘ Suppose a rich man is over 
““eager to get rich, and steals your watch and chain.’’ Mr. 
Sievier interposed: ‘‘ That exactly illustrates my point.” 

A frequent device of a tipster is to represent that he has inside 
information from the stable, and often when form is not followed 
in backing, it is a practice to follow the money. That is to say, 
if the stable is backing the horse for a large sum, the assumption 
is that the horse is intended to win. Mr. Wootton ruthlessly 
dispelled this assumption. ‘‘ A trainer seldom bets in his own 
““name,’’ he said. And it was also stated in evidence that he 
frequently “‘ bet in thousands away from the course at starting 
“‘prices.”? Of course, there is nothing essentially wrong in 
this practice, but it makes the fot of the ‘‘ punter’’ heavier. 
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Finally, one other case from this action. Lord Derby said, 
“If there was anything worse than foul riding, it was pulling 
*‘horses.’’ It was stated in evidence that ‘‘ horses are not pulled 
““under the eyes of the stewards. It is done down the course, 
“‘ perhaps a mile away, where it cannot very well be seen from the 
“* stands.”’ 

One could only wish that such information could be put into 
the hands of the countless thousands who seek for various reasons 
to make money by backing horses. The reason for all this unfair- 
ness, this degradation of sport, is very simply explained. No one 
can make money by horse-racing. It is the sport of rich men, and 
rich men only. Noone else can afford it. It is computed that there 
are from four to six thousand horses in training in this country. 
The annual cost of each horse is £200. The stake money run for 
is inside half-a-million, of which the owners provide two-thirds. 
Roughly speaking, therefore, it costs an owner £5 to win 
41. And there is the whole secret. Those who cannot afford 
to do so must bet, and immediately gain and loss is involved; 
the gate is open to all sorts of malpractices, which establishes such 
a code of ethics as our examination of the Wootton-Sievier case has 
elicited. 

Living on this business is an army of tipsters, who seek to 
encourage betting by post, and circular, and advertisement. I 
have not room to illustrate their methods, but each and all of them 
know a great deal less about the turf than the witnesses examined 
in the case referred to, and yet profess to know more. Lord 
Newton’s Bill deals with any person who writes, prints, publishes 
or circulates any advertisement of any betting or tipster’s business, 
whether such business is carried on in the United Kingdom or else- 
where, and subjects them to penalties. | This would cover all 
football coupon betting, and the promoters of the Ready Money 
Football Betting Bill would be well advised to concentrate on Lord 
Newton’s Bill. Even if the latter were passed, it would be evaded 
at once by the establishment of credit businesses. The only case 
Lord Newton’s Bill cannot cover is the foreign house operating 
from abroad through the British Post Office. 

There is no device which can prevent inducements to bet coming, 
as they do now mainly from Switzerland, through the post. But it 
is surely within the powers of the Post Office to refuse to send 
letters addressed in this country to known addresses of betting 
offices abroad. I cannot see how this would in any way prejudice 
a right which we would never in this country give to the authorities 
—that of opening private letters. Recently the Dutch Government 
expelled these houses from Holland. If the houses can be removed, 
why not the letters? Such a course of action would, I feel sure, 
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be welcomed by all of us who find our letter-box well peppered 
with these and other similar circulars. 

I have left myself little space to deal with the subject matter 
of Lord Loreburn’s Bill to Prohibit Prize Competitions. Such 
competitions have already a long and a ludicrous history. From 
‘* Limericks’ to ‘‘ Bullets’’ they have run a merry race. They 
are the last expression in journalistic imbecility. They are deplored 
by everyone interested in the growth and progress of honest 
journalism. Many papers who would rather do without them, are 
forced into the stupid ring. 

Giving evidence before the Joint Committee of both Houses set 
up to deal with this evil, Mr. Robert Hamilton Edwards, a director 
of the Amalgamated Press Limited, stated emphatically that it was 
quite possible for a paper to obtain a very large circulation without 
the incitements of competitions. Asked why the journals with 
which he was connected engaged in such, he replied: ‘‘ Because I, 
““as managing director of a company owning a lot of newspapers 
“and periodicals have to come into competition with other news- 
“* papers and periodicals also offering competitions, and if we were 
““to refrain from offering prizes similar to those offered by our 
‘rivals, we should possibly depreciate very greatly the value of 
‘“our properties, and our shareholders would call us to account for 
‘“ having misconducted our trust.’’ It is self-protection that has 
created the variety of competitions. It is true that many, if not 
nearly all of the competitions, could be dealt with under the Lottery 
Acts, but little has been done, owing to the fact that there exist 
contradictory decisions of the Courts, and also that fines are entirely 
inadequate. Further, the suppression of one form of competition 
only makes way for other and more foolish types. 

In the periodical press the competitions take two forms, which 
can be adequately described as ‘‘ word’’ competitions and 
*““ sports’? competitions. I need not illustrate either. They are 
both well known. They are conducted under rules which place the 
supreme power in the hands of the Editor. Ali responsibility for 
coupons or postal orders lost or mislaid is repudiated. Some even 
stipulate that evidence of posting will not be accepted as proof of 
receipt. In the words of Mr. Russell Allen, a member of a deputa- 
tion that waited upon Mr. Herbert Gladstone in 1909, ‘‘ The 
““ newspaper proprietor lays £500, or whatever the prize may be. 
“to the competitor’s sixpence, that his editor will not select the 
‘“‘ line (or a word or words) sent in by the competitor as the best 
“line, and at the same time he tells the competitor that he will not 
‘‘ guarantee that his editor will see the lines at all, and that there 
“‘ is no appeal whatever from the editor’s decision ’’! 

So in the ‘‘sports’’ competitions. The Editor’s decision is 
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binding and final. No correspondence will be entered into 
regarding the decisions. And in some cases the Editor reserves 
the right to admit or disqualify any entry. It is obvious that such 
conditions make fraud easily possible, although I make no such 
charge. In the “‘ words’’ competitions, there have been cases of 
the prize being awarded to one competitor, and another turning 
up eventually to secure half, and there was another well-known case 
where a competitor proved he had sent in the same line as that 
which secured the prize, but was ruled out by the judge on the 
basis of the above rules. 

In dealing with football coupons, I remarked on the difficulty of 
determining their number. So, too, with these competitions. The 
number engaged in them is enormous. One newsagent received 
an order for 1,000 copies of Answers. It happened to be a double 
number, and therefore cost 2d. The total cost was thus £8 6s. 8d., 
and after removing the coupons the copies were returned. A few 
weeks later a similar order was given by the same person. There 
are more kinds of intemperance than indulgence in alcohol. 
The results of such competitions must be bad. I know they 
are telling heavily against honest journalism. Several important 
papers are anxiously awaiting the result of the appeal in the case 
of ‘‘ Bounties ’’ competition. Unless the appeal is dismissed, they 
will be forced into the welter, much against their inclination, but 
assuredly if. they are to survive. 

Now the members of the Committee, before which Mr. Edwards 
gave evidence, came to very notable conclusions. They reported 
that they considered no good purpose was served by the multiplica- 
tion in newspapers and periodicals of prize competitions on subjects 
of little or no literary, artistic, or scientific interest, and in which the 
element of chance must almost inevitably enter. They stated that 
they believed that prize competitions of this character encouraged 
a spirit of gambling and speculation, and they concluded that the 
only effectual way to attack this kind of prize competition was to 
strike at the root of the evil. They therefore recommended that it 
should be made illegal for any proprietor, publisher, or editor of 
any newspaper or periodical to charge any form of entrance fee, 
including the purchase and return of coupons for prize competitions 
in his paper. In a word, that is Lord Loreburn’s Bill. It is a 
measure to preserve the press of the country for its great mission, 
instead of making it the channel through which imbecility run 
loose may flow. 

What is the attitude of the Government to the Bills? Lord 
Newton’s was starred by the Government in the Session of 1912, 
but was crowded out last session. The Home Office.is pledged to 
a measure which embraces Lord Loreburn’s. Indeed, I under- 
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stand that such a Bill is already prepared and is waiting a favourable 
opportunity to be introduced. If Lord Newton’s Bill became law, 
the Football Bill would not be necessary. 

I feel absolutely convinced that the Government should address 
itself to this grave problem. It is not realised how much waste 
is perpetrated by the vice of betting and gambling. There are, 
for example, only some fourteen days in the year, excluding 
Sundays, when there is not a horse race in the United Kingdom. 
There is an equivalent of about 550 days’ racing in the year. There 
is the football season. And in addition to these, there is betting on 
pigeons, whippets, golf, cricket, bowling, &c. Continuously from 
week to week there are the newspaper competitions. I have 
calculated that at least £75,000,000 annually changes hands on 
the turf alone. If everything is included, the amount on a con- 
servative estimate cannot be less than £ 100,000,000. 

All our social legislation is tending to promote thrift, sobriety, 
industry. Yet here is an enormous leakage, spent on what cannot 
bring any permanent satisfaction to those involved. A bet is a 
stake upon chance for gain without labour. I have shown how 
the chances are loaded against the participator. There are many 
quick enough to realise the credulity of a public which rushes in 
where the off chance of making money or receiving a valuable prize 
is concerned, and they proceed to pluck the pigeons by the specious 
arts and wiles of the rogue. Lord Newton’s Bill would stop the 
plucking, and it rests with the Government to make it an Act. 
That would be the first and easiest step, ag the House of Lords has 
already passed the Bill twice without amendment. And if it could 
be passed before the end of March, the next flat-racing season 
would not be so much as usual a flat-catching one, too. 


J. M. Hocce. 


Aer Grek S DIAN? -CHUR@GHESY<EHE <THEO= 
LOGICAL COLLEGES, AND THE NATIONAL 
UNIVERSITIES. 


F it is wisdom to discern the signs of the times, it is needful that 
the Christian Churches should exercise that virtue at present 
in regard to the relation of theological science and ministerial 
training. The opening of the theological degrees at Cambridge 
to those who are not members of the Church of England, the 
probability that Oxford will soon follow the example of the sister 
University, the formation of a theological faculty in the University 
of Wales, and in the Victoria University, Manchester, the inclusion 
of theology as one of the subjects for the B.A. degree of the 
University of Bristol, and the recommendations of the University 
Commission regarding the theological faculty of London Uni- 
versity—all these facts make of urgent importance the question of 
the connection of the teaching of theology with the Churches on 
the one hand, and the Universities on the other: and it is desirable 
that the question should be answered not on the grounds of 
expediency merely, but of principle. It is such an answer that is 
here offered by the writer, who has for many years been intimately 
associated with, and intensely interested in the training of the 
Christian ministry. While his immediate practical concern is 
with the changes proposed in London University, his reference 
to these will be entirely subordinate to the more general purpose. 


E 


The first matter to be here discussed is the claim of theology to 
be included in the teaching and the degree examinations of a 
University. That claim few will now be inclined to contest; but 
the reasons for the inclusion it will be an advantage to set forth 
clearly. (1) Whatever judgment may be pronounced on the value 
for man’s life of his religious consciousness, or on the validity 
for his thought of its intellectual content, religious beliefs, rites, 
institutions are a reality in the history of mankind so persistent 
and so general, that human knowledge cannot ignore the existence 
of such a multitude of facts, and human thought cannot be 
indifferent to their significance. The history, the comparative 
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study, the psychology, and the philosophy of religion are all 
recognised as necessary and legitimate branches of human 
knowledge and thought, which the Universities, to justify their 
name as seats of all learning, must include in their purview. 
Religion does raise ultimate problems, which can be solved only 
in personal convictions; but the data of the disciplines mentioned 
above can be observed, recorded, classified, and correlated by 
generally recognised methods of inquiry which may claim to be 
objective enough to warrant such inclusion. 

(2) As regards these personal convictions, such individual 
differences do emerge as to make it undesirable that in the Universi- 
ties theology as a confession of religious faith should be included. 
National institutions must avoid even the appearance of sectarian- 
ism. It must in the present intellectual situation appear an 
anachronism that a University degree should be anything else than 
a recognition of adequate and competent knowledge of such 
branches of theology as properly fall within the scope of the studies 
of a University, and should depend at all on subscription to any 
creed, or membership in any Church. Any attempt to maintain 
the appearance of the exclusively Christian character of such 
degrees will prove futile; and it is desirable that they should be 
at once placed on the broad and solid foundation of intellectual 
qualifications alone. 

(3) On most of the subjects now included in theological study the 
objective considerations of science, and not the subjective convic- 
tion of faith, are decisive. The textual, linguistic, literary, 
historical, and even philosophical questions which must be dealt 
with can be answered without raising a single sectarian issue. 
Scholars of different denominations can, and do, co-operate in 
all these fields of inquiry without becoming at all aware that there 
are denominational differences which might on some matters 
divide them. In the Theological Faculty of the University of 
London, a sectarian issue has never yet emerged. The association 
of Christians of different denominations in theological teaching in 
the Universities is removing misunderstandings, and promoting 
mutual respect. Thus the inclusion of theology in the work of our 
Universities is indirectly contributing to Christian unity. 


i 


If theology is to be included, how is this to be done? This 
is the second matter for our consideration. The actual situation 
presents to us an alternative; either the theological faculty may 
be as completely included in the organisation of the University 
as any other, the teachers being appointed, regardless of any 
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personal convictions, on grounds of intellectual qualifications 
alone by the authorities of the University itself, or it may be 
constituted by the affiliation of theological colleges, having a 
denominational connection, in which not only scholarship is taken 
account of in the teachers, but also their attachment to the 
principles of the supporting denomination, as well as moral 
character and religious experience. These methods are not 
mutually exclusive. A University might recognise the teachers 
appointed in these colleges as competent to prepare students for 
the degree examinations, and might also confer the honour of a 
professorship in the University itself on such teachers as had the 
desirable academic distinction, without claiming a voice 
in their first appointment. Without now complicating the 
discussion by considering this possibility, although we may return 
to it, we may try to reach a judgment as to which of the two other 
methods is preferable. While on first sight the first does appear 
the one to be chosen, a closer scrutiny will, the writer at least 
believes, modify that impression. He will venture to offer some 
reasons why, in the interests of theology, the training of the 
ministry, and the Churches themselves, the second method is 
decidedly to be preferred. 

(1) In the wide range of subjects, which are included in the 
study of theology, the most do not raise any of the ultimate 
problems, on which personal convictions differ. The textual and 
linguistic study of the Holy Scriptures even does not raise 
questions of faith. The Egyptian, Assyrian, or Babylonian monu- 
ments can be deciphered without any special spiritual discernment. 
In the comparative study of religions, so long as no judgment of 
relative value is offered, scholarship can be neutral as regards the 
rivalry of the creeds. When we come, however, even to literary and 
historical criticism, the conclusions reached will be affected by 
acceptance or rejection of the supernatural as a factor in human 
history. Some scholars who rewrite the history of the Hebrew 
nation, or the Apostolic Church, in order to eliminate all miracles 
do often assume that they are writing without partiality or 
prejudice, giving objective knowledge, not subjective opinion. 
Yet other’ scholars, equally competent, may regard their whole 
procedure as due to an assumption which must be justified, if at 
all, on wider grounds than those of literary or historical scholar- 
ship. The ultimate problems of theology, with which constructive 
apologetics, dogmatics, and ethics, are concerned, cannot be solved 
apart from personal convictions. What a man thinks about God 
and man, Christ and His Cross, sin and salvation, holiness and 
blessedness, depends on what he is in his own moral character 
and religious experience: for moral and_ spiritual reality 
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demands moral and spiritual insight, and not merely intellectual 
ability. 

(2) With this first consideration a second is closely connected. 
In the Christian life the love of God through the grace of Jesus 
Christ is received in the fellowship (the Koinonia) of the Holy 
Ghost: the Christian life is a community life; it is social and not 
individual. Christian experience is gained, and Christian 
character formed in the Christian society by influence even more 
than instruction. Accordingly, Christian theology as the solution 
of the ultimate problems, must have its roots in, draw its 
nourishment from the soil of the Christian Church. Only he who 
shares the life and work of the Christian Church can interpret its 
creed. Ina letter of Frédéric Godet, who combined the labours of a 
pastor and the work of a professor, there is this remarkable passage, 
so relevant in the present connection as not only to deserve, but even 
to command quotation. ‘‘ Oh, what delight to study! But how 
‘dangerous a delight! Thus, how good it is to be at any moment 
‘broken in on (auf-gestort) by some pastoral interruption, which 
“even in interrupting you, sends you back to the true practical tone, 
** to the tone of love and life which should rule all science, if this 
“is not going to cease to be real science! As St. Paul has so well 
*“ said: ‘ He who does not love knows nothing as he ought to know 
“ it.’ Let us thank God then for the interruptions which He sends 
us. And assuredly, He does not let us lack them, is it not so? 
*“ neither the one nor the other. Of that I would wish as much to 
‘‘our German scholars, our Baurs, our Schweglers, &c. she 
‘‘ only a little parish of a hundred souls. ‘ Poor parish,’ will you 
*“say? Yes, but the pastor would doubtless make another 
‘‘ professor.’” (Frédéric Godet, par Philippe Godet, p. 259.) We 
need not take these words with prosaic literalness, and insist that 
every theological professor shall also be a Christian pastor; and 
Godet himself found it necessary to resign his pastorate that he 
might devote himself to his professorship. But we may urge that 
the theological professor should be in so close touch with the life 
and the work of that Christian Church, for which he is engaged 
in training the ministry, as to give voice in his teaching to its real 
and active faith. For some branches of theological study it may 
not be necessary that the professor should have been himself a 
pastor; but, for other branches (all that is included in constructive 
theology) it is most desirable. But whether the professor has been, 
or has not been a pastor, he should be in the ministry of the 
Christian Church, sharing, as far as possible, its aspirations and 
activities. A University it is quite evident cannot in its teachers 
Jay down any but intellectual qualifications. It cannot make an 
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inquisition into the personal beliefs of a professor; it cannot make 
membership or ministry in any Christian Church a condition of 
appointment, without forfeiting its national and non-sectarian 
character. In those branches of theology where personal convictions 
must count the University cannot advantageously make the 
selection of teachers. 

(3) With a view to the practical training of students for the 
ministry, this close connection with the Christian Churches is not 
only necessary but desirable. This is the third consideration. 
They are being prepared for the vocation of the ministry: will the 
sanctity and responsibility of that vocation be impressed upon them 
if their teachers hold themselves aloof from its claims and duties? 
They are being fitted, not only to teach, but to guide the labours 
of churches; will an institution which is not in immediate contact 
with that work maintain and direct their practical interests? 
They are to nourish the life of Christian men and women; will they 
be better able to do this, if, even for a short time, detached from 
that life? It is part of their training, and not the least valuable, 
to feel themselves in interest and purpose, and at least partial 
service already in that ministry for which they are preparing. The 
spirit of loyalty and devotion to the church of their choice needs 
to be nourished and developed even in their student days. It is 
obvious how much better this can be effected by the theological 
college, immediately related to a denomination, than by a national 
University. 

In urging this consideration, the writer is not advocating 
sectarianism, but personal religion. In most of the teaching in 
the denominational colleges sectarianism has a subordinate place 
(if any at all). Probably in a Baptist college the passages dealing 
with baptism in the New Testament have special attention given to 
them. Inan Anglican college, doubtless all that relates to church, 
ministry, and sacraments will be diligently studied. The 
denominational history is likely to get due consideration in the 
study of Church history. But in the course of training as a whole 
there could be, and in some instances there happily is, co-operation 
among the denominations. But such co-operation of theological 
colleges does not detach the students from the life and the work of 
the Churches to which they belong; and so the more of it there can 
be the better. 

To save the theological colleges from any danger of sectarian 
narrowness, it is desirable that they should be vitally related to some 
University. It would be bad for the Christian ministry to be 
altogether detached from the wider culture of a University. In 
Arts subjects especially, wherever practicable, it is desirable that 
theological students should associate with other students, and so 
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gain a wider sympathy and outlook than a self-enclosed college 
might give them. As has already been indicated, there are 
subjects in a theological curriculum which can be taught just as 
efficiently in a University ; and a University might supplement the 
work of theological colleges in providing instruction in subjects 
lying nearer the circumference of theological study, which the 
present resources of the theological colleges do not allow them to 
provide, and of this theological students should be encouraged to 
avail themselves. But the subjects which lie nearer the centre of 
Christian faith can be best taught in the atmosphere of that faith in 
theological colleges closely connected with Christian Churches. 
(4) In the interests of the Christian Churches themselves the 
training of the ministry must not be taken out of their hands. If 
like priest, like people, there is no interest so vital to a Church as 
the character of its ministry ; and its suitability and efficiency must 
to a very large extent depend on the adequacy and the appropriate- 
ness of the training given to it. Even although most Christian 
Churches fall very far short of realising their responsibility in this 
matter, it is their right and duty to demand that the training should 
aim, not merely at producing scholars, but still more at developing 
men of God, thoroughly equipped for every good work, men of 
spiritual graces as well as of intellectual gifts. The Church is 
entrusted with the Gospel; and it is under a solemn and sacred 
obligation to see that its preachers are ministers of the Word of 
truth and grace in Jesus Christ. How can this obligation be met 
unless the training of the ministry is kept in the hands of those who 
share the common faith of the Church? The prevalence of 
Rationalism and Unitarianism in the theological teaching of many 
of the Continental Universities shows the danger of detaching the 
study of theology from the life and work of the Christian Churches. 
The Churches that consent to surrender all control of the theological 
teaching of the candidates for the ministry commit suicide, for it is 
only the Gospel which can keep the Church alive; and it is only the 
living Church that can guard the Gospel against mutilation and 
obscuration : this close connection must be maintained at any cost. 


Ill. 


There is an objection to the argument here offered in appearance 
so serious that it deserves close consideration. It may be said: 
can theology claim to be a science, deserving of recognition by 
a University, when its teachers are allowed to move about only 
as far as fetters of credal subscription will allow them? To this 
objection the following answer may be offered. | 
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(1) The writer himself belongs to a denomination of which it is 
a distinctive principle not to demand of churches, ministers, or 
professors any credal subscription, and he holds his own present 
position without any such subscription. He is himself convinced 
that fidelity to the Christian Gospel cannot be secured by any 
such subscriptions, as he finds in denominations with elaborate 
confessions just such theological laxity as is sometimes charged 
as a special weakness in his own. He desires for others, and 
demands for himself, freedom of thought; but only in the bounds 
of the historic Christian faith. A quotation from one of Godet’s 
letters is appropriate here also. ‘‘ You have need, because of your 
‘‘ temperament, of liberty above all. But in the Church: Jesus is 
“before all: absolute liberty belongs to the world, not to the 
“Church. . . . Truth, or rather salvation, is its base, not 
“liberty? (p. 418). It is for no sectarian exclusiveness, or 
ecclesiastical bondage that the writer here pleads; but simply for 
such personal participation in the life and work of a Christian 
Church as gives all such assurance as is possible that in personal 
convictions there is fidelity to the Christian Gospel. 

(2) But is this still objected to as an intolerable limitation? The 
writer has already admitted that no such limitation can be 
expected from the teachers of theology in a University, and he, 
therefore, considers that those branches of theological study where 
such a condition of personal faith seems desirable cannot be in- 
cluded in the University curriculum. As regards the solution of 
the ultimate problems theology does attach itself, unless it remains 
an abstract speculation, to one religion or another. It is Jewish, 
Muhammadan, Buddhist, Brahmanist, or Christian. When we 
are concerned about training for the Christian ministry, is it un- 
reasonable to urge that it should be Christian in character? Of 
course, if we ourselves hold no form of creed, but contemplate 
all, we shall with an air of superiority dismiss such a demand. 
But the vocation of the minister implies some personal confession, 
and the preparation for the fulfilment of that calling should 
strengthen, and not weaken that confession. The teachers and the 
taught in a theological college are not merely seekers after truth: 
they claim to have found it in Christ, and are seeking the better to 
understand it. This does not mean that the subject will be studied 
with prejudice and without candour. For he who has found in 
Christ his soul’s most precious possession will be most anxious to 
be convinced intellectually as well as assured pfactically that it is 
the truth, and not a deceptive illusion, whidh he has found. 
Personal faith is not a hindrance, but a support, to freedom of 
thought, and honesty of inquiry. 
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IV. 


(1) In the Final Report of the Royal Commission on 
University Education in London, the peculiarity of theological 
colleges is emphasised. ‘‘ All the ‘recognised’ teachers in this 
‘‘Faculty are appointed to their posts by the governing bodies 
‘‘of the theological colleges, who do in fact impose the test of 
‘‘conformity to their particular tenets on all candidates for 
‘‘lectureships and upon all students coming to their colleges. 
‘* The theological colleges are professional institutions maintained 
‘‘ by religious bodies under trusts which would not permit of the 
‘education they give being controlled by an undenominational 
‘‘ university.’? This passage gives a false impression of a more 
rigid sectarianism than is at all characteristic of most of the 
colleges. In the preceding pages the writer has shown good 
reasons, apart from all sectarian exclusiveness, why the teachers 
and students of theology should have so close a connection with 
Christian Churches. While it is understood in his own college 
that teachers and students alike accept the Christian faith common 
to the Congregational Churches, there is no subscription to any 
creed required; and the writer himself desires to see no other tests 
imposed. 

(2) A consequence of this peculiarity of the theological colleges 
is that ‘“‘the University has neither appointed any teachers in 
‘theology itself—it has no funds for that purpose—nor has it 
‘“ attempted to confer the title of University Professor or University 
‘“ Reader on any of the ‘ recognised’ teachers in this Faculty.” 
From this fact the Commissioners draw the conclusion that the 
Faculty of Theology, as now constituted by recognised teachers in 
these colleges, should be replaced by ‘‘a Board of Theological 
““ Studies, which will include all the heads of departments in 
‘institutions recognised by the University as Schools of 
“Theology ’’; and no Faculty of Theology should be formed 
‘“‘ until the time’came when the University is able and willing itself 
‘““to appoint professors to theological chairs free from any kind 
“of religious test’ (p. 150). To this proposal to assign to the 
recognised teachers in theology an inferior position in the 
University than they have hitherto held a resolute opposition will, 
it is to be hoped, be offered. 

(3) The teachers in the theological colleges are not as a body 
less qualified for academic posts with full University status than 
the teachers in other faculfies. Some of them are eminent scholars, 
and in their appointment academic interests have not been 
sacrificed to sectarian preferences. The Faculty of Theology has 
done its business harmoniously and efficiently, and the teachers 
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themselves desire no change. Why then should it be imposed on 
them? If the plea is uniformity of constitution of the Faculties, 
a twofold answer can be offered. First, if a new University were 
being constructed, the attempt to secure uniformity would be more 
practicable than in dealing with an institution already existing, 
where only such changes as are necessary practically, and not 
merely desirable theoretically, should be insisted on. Secondly, 
the real situation should be faced. On one hand there is no 
probability of a complete Faculty of Theology being ever formed 
apart from the existing theological colleges, although ‘‘ pious 
‘founders’ of a few chairs may be found. On the other hand, 
why should it not be frankly and fully admitted that the peculiarity 
of the theological colleges is necessary and legitimate, as the 
previous discussion has aimed at showing? 

(4) The writer ventures to suggest as a more practicable and 
desirable proposal the following: (i.) The University should aim at 
providing by direct appointment the professors and readers, who 
could deal with subjects not already adequately provided for, which 
in the interest of theological research a University should include 
in its purview, such as the Comparative Study of Religions, 
Paleography, &c. These subjects by their very nature can be 
taught apart from any personal convictions, and no theological 
tests need be required of any of the teachers. (ii.) The University 
should confer the title of Professor or Reader on any recognised 
teacher in any of the theological colleges, whose scholarship 
warrants such appointment; and should aim at having all branches 
of theological study represented among its professors or readers, 
with as little duplication as possible. These professors and readers 
should, with those appointed directly by the University, constitute 
the Faculty of Theology. For this course two reasons can be urged. 
First, why should scholars in every way qualified for the honour 
be debarred from it because their loyalty to their own denomination 
or in some cases rather their interest in ministerial training 
attaches them to a theological college? Secondly, why should the 
University duplicate the provision already made by the colleges in 
the most important subjects of theological study; and so waste 
resources which might be used to supplement the existing 
provision ? 

As regards the appointments of recognised teachers it must 
remain with the colleges; but the University would be free to select 
for the higher title only those whom it regarded as fully qualified. 
The writer himself would be quite ready to support the 
recommendations that ‘‘ the University should be represented on 
‘the Governing Body of each School,”’ and that ‘in the case of 
‘“ teachers, the Senate should have some voice in the appointment, 
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‘e.g., by representation on the xopol the Committee ’’ (page 171). 
For in this way the University might exercise a salutary influence in 
securing adequate intellectual qualifications. What alone must be 
preserved is that the academic fitness is not the sole consideration 
in the appointment of teachers in a theological college. 


V. 


Another proposal of the Commissioners about which a few 
sentences may be offered is that the degree of B.D. should not be 
a first degree, as it now is in London University, but a second 
degree, following a previous Arts degree, as it is now in other 
Universities; but ‘‘ theological students should be allowed to take 
‘‘ theology in final examination for B.A.”’ (p. 150). The writer, 
who took the B.D. of Glasgow University after taking the M.A. 
degree, and who tock Honours in Theology in the Oxford B.A. 
examination, might be supposed to have a personal partiality for 
sucha proposal. But, while he desires as full a University training 
in Arts previous to theology as is practicable, and encourages all 
the students under his direction, who show the necessary capacity, 
to aim at the B.A. degree prior to the B.D., he must offer the 
following objections to it. (i.) For ministerial students the B.D. 
degree has a greater value than the B.A., even if taken in theology, 
as it indicates distinctly theological qualification, as the B.A. does 
not; for unless one knows the subject taken in the degree examina- 
tion, one cannot tell what qualifications a B.A. stands for. (ii.) 
Unless all the direction of the B.A. degree in theology remained in 
the hands of the Board or Faculty of Theology without any inter- 
ference from the Faculty of Arts, it might easily be so altered as to 
fail to fulfil its purpose as a suitable ministerial training. (iii.) 
The B.A. degree should not be used to indicate any specialised 
training, but only general culture. (iv.) While it is true that the 
B.D. is a second degree in other Universities, yet Bachelor usually 
stands for a first degree, and Master for a second, and why should 
not the University have a Master of Divinity degree on the way 
to a Doctor of Divinity and with higher qualifications than the 
present B.D. honours? The writer holds strongly that the 
Doctorate should be a third and not a second degree. (v.) As 
London University has already its own precedents and practices, it 
should not now begin imitating the Scotch Universities as regards 
its B.D., or the English as regards the B.A. in theology. 

As it is rumoured that legislation will soon follow the report of 
the Royal Commission, it is urgently necessary that its proposals as 
regards the study of theology should be carefully considered and 
fully discussed by all who care for ministerial training. 


ALFRED E. GARVIE. 


NATIVE RACES AND RUBBER PRICES. 


VY HAT effect the fall in rubber prices is having upon native 

races is a question impossible to answer at the moment, but 
it is one which can only be contemplated with anxiety. It will 
probably take months, possibly in some cases years, for information 
to filter through to civilisation, and then it may take years again 
before diplomacy will secure relief. The wild rubber areas in the 
more inaccessible parts of the world will naturally suffer most. 
Incessant watch and constant inquiry must be directed towards 
the hinterlands of Liberia, South America, Mexico, Angola, and 
the Congo. 


THE ConGco oF KING LEOPOLD. 


Three years ago, Congo rubber was fetching as high a figure 
as 8s. per lb. Four years earlier, on June 3rd, 1906, King Leopold 
defied the civilised world in his memorable despatch, issued from 
Brussels, in which he declared that through his generosity ‘‘ the 
“* possssion of immense and incalculable riches which Providence 
““had accumulated in the Congo basin’’ would become the 
property of the Belgian nation. Furthermore, Professor Castelein, 
with the help of the Congo authorities, published his popular book 
for Belgian consumption—a book commended to the public by no 
less a personage than Mr. Charles Woeste. In this book, Father 
Castelein thus described the ‘‘ gift’? which King Leopold was 
about to bestow on the Belgian people :-— 


‘‘ Never did a Sovereign make to his people a more magnificent 
and useful gift. . . . What more useful present could be made 
to us than these millions of acres, of which the soil and the sub- 
soil, properly exploited, will procure for us in the future more than 
eighty million pounds sterling worth of excellent produce and 
durable* riches.’”’ 


That the riches were sordidly magnificent none will assuredly 
deny. We now know that in the decade of 1900-1909 the Congo 


*Italics mine.—J. H. H. 
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natives gathered, under brutal compulsion, at least fifty-three 
metric tons of wild rubber, at a total value of just over seventeen 
million pounds sterling, or an average of 5,385 tons, with average 
sterling value of £1,700,000 per annum. ‘* Magnificent ’’ indeed, 
but, as King Leopold well knew, in no sense durable. 


THE CONGO COLLAPSE. 


The collapse of Congo rubber has long been not only foreseen, 
but foretold, although even those with the closest acquaintance 
hardly anticipated so early a disaster. To-day the Congo rubber, 
which in 1910 fetched 6s. to 8s. a lb., can only with the greatest 
difficulty secure buyers at 1s. 6d. to 2s.!_ This means for Belgian 
Congo that its greatest asset has practically ceased to exist. For 
years rubber had represented 75 per cent. of the exports, but figures 
which are now coming in from Boma show that hardly any rubber 
is being collected, and it is extremely doubtful whether the total 
output from January Ist, 1913, to January Ist, 1914, will realise 
4 300,000, as compared with £1,939,000 in 1906. Moreover, 
present conditions indicate an almost complete disappearance of 
Congo rubber from the market in 1915. 

The gravity of the situation is admitted even by the Belgian 
Colonial Minister, for the most optimistic statement Mons. Renkin 
can make is an admission that the price of rubber is proving ‘“‘a 
‘“ veritable calamity for the colony,’’ whilst it must be small comfort 
for the Belgian nation to be told that Mons. Renkin ‘‘ does not 
‘“‘think that the future of the colony is imperilled.’’ Baron de 
Steinhault, giving his views in the Courrier de la Bourse, declares 
the situation a grave one, and admits the contention that there 
is little chance of Congo rubber rising in price. He suggests as 
the only hope of saving the colony from “ irremediable ruin ’’ the 
inauguration by Belgium of a ‘‘ bounty system ’’ to the tune of 
twenty million francs a year. One may well ask where are the 
80 millions sterling of durable riches promised to the Belgians by 
Father Castelein and Mr. Charles Woeste ? 

Several ‘‘ panic suggestions’’ are being made, amongst them 
that the native taxation should be increased, but there is little 
likelihood that Mons. Renkin will attempt what he knows to be 
an impossible solution, because the wretched Congo people have 
nothing which can be taxed. There is, however, a very distinct 
danger in another argument now being put forth: “‘ If the native 
‘“cannot be taxed, he must be made to work, in order to save 
‘“‘the colony from an economic disaster, in which he would be the 
“first to sufler.’’ Belgium can rely on British sympathy and help 
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in restoring a measure of prosperity to the Congo, but forced 
labour for private profit would assuredly call into active opposition 
all the forces which terminated the Leopoldian régime. 


SouTtH AMERICA. 


Two years ago Mr. Herbert Wright, whose knowledge of rubber 
production is almost unrivalled, said in the Times: ‘‘ Most London 
‘“ brokers, when asked what prospects they have of dealing monthly 
“with 3,000 tons of plantation rubber, seem disturbed. No time 
“should be lost in preparing the way for the disposal of such 
“‘ quantities, for they will be upon us much earlier than most 
““ people imagine.’’ Apparently earlier than Mr. Wright himself 
imagined, for the estimated crop of East India rubber alone for 
1913 is over 54,000 tons! This is the reason why ‘‘ Fine Hard 
‘“* Para,’’ which in 1910 commanded 12s. 5d. per Ib., is only able 
to secure to-day 3s. 7d., and this is the cause of the financial 
panic in Manaos. 


THE MARGIN OF PROFIT. 


One feature of the situation is the fact that Amazonian 
rubber is still fetching 50 per cent. more than the East Indian 
plantation product; to be exact, at the moment of writing, Congo 
rubber is obtaining rs. 6d. to 2s., East Indian 2s. 14d., and Fine 
Hard Para 3s. 7d. per lb. Wild Para is claimed to be more resilient 
and durable, whilst Congo rubber is so full of impurities that it 
cannot expect to be given any other than ‘‘ bottom prices.’’ 

The cost of production varies considerably. Ceylon takes the 
premier position in being able to ship rubber at about 8d. per Ib., 
Sumatra 1s. 2d., and Java 1s. 6d., whilst the Federated Malay 
States compete at from Is. to 1s. 44d. ‘‘ all in.” 

In the Times of June 13th, the cost of rubber per lb. from the 
Amazon Valley was given as follows :— 


Say Ot 
Freight and charges to Manaos, or Para OFT 
Administration / Liss O03 
Cost of Collection yea 
Duties on Exports I o¢ 
Freight and charges to Europe Oo 3¢ 

Buviw 


Thus, with the best qualities only commanding 3s. 7d. per lb., 
there is very little margin for handling, brokerage, shrinkage, and 
European or American profit. 
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The cost of Congo rubber was given by Mr. Vice-Consul Castins, 
in a Board of Trade Journal last May :— 


Francs. 

Transit per kilo from Lusambo to Leopoldville ... ates O.1I 

5 Hn Leopoldville to Matadi_.... ae 0.45 

55 “e Matadi to Europe as oO. 9 

Taxes—Export Duty s i: 60 centimes 

Impét général ae ae se ppt ase 
Taxe de plantation eS os AO tess 

—_—- 1:75 

Incidental expenses ... = At: i, Be ee 0.20 


Francs 2.60 
Equivalent 2s. 1d. 


It will be observed that the formidable impediment to the 
progress of the Congo is emphasised in these figures. From 
Lusambo to Leopoldville by river is approximately 1,000 miles, 
and the cost of steamer transport works out at just over Id. per 
kilo, whereas the journey of only 300 miles by rail from Leopold- 
ville to Matadi absorbs 4$d. per kilo. The total cost in transit, 
administrative taxes, and incidentals connected with wild Congo 
rubber works out, therefore, at something like 1s. per Ib., to which, 
however, there is still to be added the cost of collection. 


THE TRAGEDY OF RUBBER GATHERING. 


In considering the native producer as a factor in the cost of 
rubber, one must realise what the gathering of wild rubber means. 
Everyone is familiar with the stories of the Putumayo and the 
Congo. In a few months now, more will be known of the Valle 
Nacional, Acre, Beni, the Napo, and other regions now under well- 
founded suspicions; but setting aside these admittedly abnormal 
territories, the inevitable hardships and dangers of gathering wild 
rubber are barely realised by those who rejoice in the luxury of 
dividends derived from this product. The rubber correspondent 
of the Financial Times made the admission last year that: ‘‘ The 
‘‘ profitable collection of wild rubber, as has been proved over and 
“over again, entails the employment of more or less forced 
‘“‘labour.’’ This, of course, is only partially true, there being a 
wide distinction between those districts where companies or 
administrations ‘‘control’’ territories with the object of rubber 
exploitation, and those in which the native is free to gather in 
suitable seasons and dispose of his produce at market rates. In 
the former case, an uninterrupted supply of rubber is demanded 
in all ‘‘seasons,’’ and prices are ‘‘controlled’’ without any 
appreciation of the labour involved. In the latter, the native has a 
free choice, which he regulates according to the demands made 
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upon him by his farm, and also according to the condition of the 
forests. 

Under the very best of conditions, the gathering of wild rubber 
is an unhealthy and often perilous occupation. The natives, 
scantily clothed, may tramp through the forest for days; provisions 
may either run short or go bad, and the workers must sleep in 
rude shelters composed of a few palm branches and twigs, which 
are a poor protection from tropical tornadoes. Whilst searching 
for rubber the unclothed natives suffer terribly from those tropical 
rains. I have seen them, many a time, almost convulsed with 
rigors, as the pitiless cold rain has poured down on their naked or 
half-clad bodies. In unutterable misery, with chattering teeth, and 
countenances livid with cold, they pluck wildly at pieces of bark 
or forest leaves in the hope of obtaining some shelter, if only for 
the head; or half a dozen of them will creep round a smoking log, 
in the hope of a little compensating warmth. Fever frequently 
follows, and then, too often, further tornadoes, the fording of a 
swamp, or heavy cold dews exact the final penalty ; and the rubber 
gatherer has gone to those Elysian fields of which he dreams— 
where rubber does not grow. 

Colonel Fawcett, writing in the Times last year, thus describes 
the task of the Indian searching for rubber in the upper reaches of 
the Amazon :— 


‘* Rain is chronic in the ‘ Serrania’ country, and tracks shock- 
ing. I have known Indians obliged once a month to carry their 
output fifteen leagues over impossible trails. . . . Fevers and 
other disorders, consequent on perpetual humidity and a total 
disregard of the most elementary sanitation, are endemic. I have 
seen batches of Indians covered by ‘ Sekiti,’ a species of leprosy, 
or lying in rows in filthy sheds, too weak from fever to get about, 
piling up debt, which has to be expunged in rubber. Nobody 
seems to care. The whole business is brutalising.”’ 


The City knows perfectly well that under these conditions wild 
rubber can hardly be produced at a profit, unless conditions of 
slavery prevail. Governments know it; indeed some of them know 
at this moment where horrors of slave-owning and slave-trading 
are rampant, but they lock these reports away from a sensitive 
public; the modern duty of foreign chancelleries in this respect 
appears to be that of concealing these things from view, rather than 
holding them up to public condemnation. At the annual meeting 
of the Eastern International Rubber and Produce Trust, Mr. 
W. F. De Bois Maclaren, speaking of wild rubber collection in 
Brazil, is reported to have said :— 


‘‘ Of every three labourers that go into the forest each season 
only two return alive. The mortality is 33 1-3 per cent., according 
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to published Government figures. Only desperate men will go 
into the forest to do such work and supervise it.’’ 


{t is certain that with Congo rubber costing, apart from the native 
gatherer, 1s. per lb., there is no monetary margin for inducement 
to the Congo rubber gatherer. Moreover, the native chiefs have in 
several areas, we are told by an excellent authority, extracted a vow 
from their young men that they would never again touch rubber, 
warning them at the same time that any violation of the vow 
will be swiftly punished by a visitation from the spirit world. As 
the Congo native believes so profoundly that the world is controlled 
by the departed spirits of their chiefs, the effect of this vow may 
be easily imagined. It is by no means probable that even the 
best Para rubber will continue to obtain 3s. 7d. per Ib., 
consequently there is no margin for increasing the monetary 
inducement to the rubber workers of South and Central America. 


THE DOMINATING ORIENT. 


There is but one hope for the wild rubber from the Congo and 
South America, and that lies in a considerable rise in prices. But 
those who cling to that hope have, indeed, small grounds for it. 
The inexorable law of supply and demand is now working in 
a manner which promises to bring rubber down to a price which 
it is claimed will render practicable the covering of London streets 
with rubber from Ceylon and the Straits Settlements! 

The rapid progress which rubber supply and consumption has 
made may be gathered from the fact that in 1830 British imports 
in rubber were only 464 cwts. ; in 1912 they were over 800,000 cwts. 
Until 1875 there were practically no rubber plantations, the world’s 
supply being derived from wild trees and vines. In the latter part 
of that year, Mr. H. A. Wickham, backed by the Indian and 
Federated Malay States Government, was searching for rubber 
seeds in the Amazon valley. Six months later, Mr. Wickham 
handed the seeds he had collected to Sir Joseph Hooker, and 7,000 
plants were soon flourishing in the experimental nurseries at Kew. 
{n another three months 2,000 of these plants were on their way 
to Ceylon and Singapore. With what result? In 1808, according 
to Messrs. Van de Velde, the first ton of plantation rubber appeared 
on the European market. In 1903 this had grown to 21 tons, 
and in 1912 it had increased to twenty-eight thousand tons, and 
British capital invested in rubber plantations had reached the figure 
of £60,000,000. But this is not all. 

The world’s demand to-day is approximately 100,000 tons, and 
the dominating fact is that the East Indies are about to satisfy that 
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demand single-handed, for according to the Special Supplement of 
the Times of April 22nd last, the estimated harvests of the Orient 
are :— 


1914 cra me ante a 84,450 tons. 
1915 ee is ee Sa emcl:3 Ti OOO sners 
1916 Bes Bee oes ae 182,850 ,, 
1917 By ws slats shay | WOUB Pletal 5, 
1918 Pe Set aes Beetle 2157/0215 Omen 
1919 zy ay er isa BO 254 SO Mist 


The only factor which is likely to bring about a change is the 
labour element of the East. Will the native coolie be content 
much longer with the miserable pay of little more than 3s. 6d. a 
week for men, 2s. 6d. a week for women, and Is. 6d. a week for 
boys and girls? Will British public opinion much longer allow 
rubber production in the Federated Malay States under conditions 
which constitute a scandal to the British Empire? That colossal 
profits are made by the rubber companies is public knowledge, but 
what is less known is the price paid by the coolie rubber gatherers. 
Lord Sanderson, in his report* on Indentured East Indian Labour, 
SN: ““Tt is impossible to study the statistics of the high death: 

‘rates prevailing on many estates without grave concern. 

In the States there are, we are told by the same authority: “ An 
““Indian population of about 123,000, of whom 54,000, including 
“‘ children, are employed on estates,’’ without any legislative limit 
to the ‘‘ hours during which children may be made to work.’ ¢ 

It is impossible that public opinion in Great Britain will much 
longer tolerate these conditions. But no immediate reforms one 
can foresee will raise the cost of labour on plantation rubber up to 
a point which will ever again permit an economic working of wild 
rubber in South America, Mexico, and the Congo territories. The 
balance of power has gone to, and will remain with, the Orient. 

The only hope for native races is to be found in a vigilant public 
opinion, and, as Dean Henson said at the Church Congress at 
Be epton last month, it is the duty of the Churches to “ set 

““themselves to create a severer public opinion with respect to 
“incomes gained by way of abnormal profits on abnormal 
*‘ industries, and especially with respect to every disclosure of the 
“oppression of natives in the interests of commercial gain, so that 
““no man would lightly dare to incur its hostility.” 


Joun H. Harris. 


* Cd. 5,192. 
+ Italics mine.—J. H. H. 


PRINCE VKATSURA, 


HE indifference with which the bulk of the British people 
received the news of Prince Katsura’s death on October 1oth 
provokes cynical reflections on the aloofness of international 
politics from the representative institutions of this country. 
Had the Anglo-Japanese Alliance been based on a genuine 
popular desire for a mutual convention, the removal from 
the scene of a bureaucratic statesman like Katsura would have been 
hailed by the man in the street as an event of extraordinary 
importance to the allied nation, and it would have been quite 
impossible for a leading evening paper to speak of the Prince’s 
career having ended a year ago, or to have announced complacently 
that the Premier before the Premier before last was still in power 
in the allied country. Count MHayashi’s recently published 
Memoirs have told us how that alliance was the fruit of a German 
idea and the work of two men—Hayashi himself and Lord 
Lansdowne. It came as a surprise to both countries—a very 
welcome surprise for the Japanese—and resulted in much British 
gold and not a little British pride being invested in Japan. It 
behoves the Britisher to know something of the men and the 
institutions of the country Lord Lansdowne gave him, willy nilly, 
for an ally, which undoubtedly has a future before it, albeit a 
rather distant future, as an industrial power. The political history 
of the past few years is extraordinarily interesting, and it is bound 
up with the story of the statesman who has just died. 

Katsura Taro was a Choshu Clansman ; he was born in 1847, and 
became a soldier, seeing active service on the Imperial side when 
he was twenty. He became captain at twenty-seven, and when he 
was thirty-five and a colonel, General Oyama discovered in him an 
organising genius. In 1886 he was appointed Vice-Minister for 
War. He was in office five years and then was given command 
of the third Japanese division in the China War, at the close of 
which, with the rank of Lieutenant-General and the title of 
Viscount, he became Governor of Formosa. In 1898, Marshal 
Yamagata, the head of his Clan and the political leader of the 
militarists, became Premier, and General Viscount Katsura became 
War Minister. During his three years of office, with the help of 
General Kawakami (a Satsuma man, oddly enough), Katsura 
practically re-organised the army. Yamagata’s Government, 
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which succeeded the famous Okuma-Itagaki coalition—Japan’s first 
premature and abortive attempt to mould the Government on party 
lines—was a Clan Government, and Katsura ever afterwards stuck 
to the traditions of military despotism and clanism amidst which 
he made his début as a Cabinet Minister. 

Marquis Ito about this time founded the Seiyukwai or Con- 
stitutional party, which aimed at party government on constitutional 
lines. Ito succeeded Yamagata as Premier and was in office for 
not quite a year. Then came Katsura’s great chance—he was 
chosen by the Elder Statesmen to form the new Cabinet and was 
duly appointed Premier by the Emperor. He held office for four 
and a half years, the longest term for which a Japanese Cabinet has 
ever held together. 

To British people Katsura was practically unknown until he 
took Ito’s place at the head of affairs in 1901. He made no attempt 
to form a party government; he did not believe in party government 
—until the exigencies of his career necessitated apostasy, and that 
was not to be for many a long day to come. The new Premier set 
himself the herculean task of re-organising Japanese finance, but 
what he accomplished was to rule Japan with the stern discipline 
of a military governor during the most critical years of her 
emergence as a Great Power. He was not popular, but that 
troubled him little. He did not believe in representative govern- 
ment. His one aim was to make Japan the premier country in the 
“Orient, and the Choshu Clan the premier political power in Japan. 
He believed that both were for the good of the State, and what their 
rulers considered good for them, that the people should dutifully 
and thankfully accept. The people had been well drilled to 
obedience, and the members of the Diet drew good salaries and 
evinced no spirit of independence. Corruption was not uncommon. 
It was hardly to be expected that a strong man like Katsura, who 
was personally incorruptible, but who found that it was not 
difficult to buy support from others, should consider party govern- 
ment desirable or even feasible with such material. 

Although at this time Katsura was not actually one of the Genro, 
the hangers-on of officialdom recognised in him a stronger man 
than Yamagata himself, and he gradually came to be looked upon 
as a junior ‘‘ Elder Statesman.’’ By sheer force of character he 
asserted himself in that select circle, and eventually banished its 
acknowledged members from active government, thus helping to 
establish the new tradition that Elder Statesmen may pull the 
strings from behind the scenes but must not actually form a 
Ministry. This work of his will bear fruit: it is unthinkable now 
that any future Minister President should be drawn from the ranks 


of the Genro. 
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In the first year of Katsura’s first Premiership he won a notable 
tussle with the Ito-Inouye faction in the Council of Elder Statesmen. 
This was in the matter of the British Alliance, a scheme which Ito 
had first conceived, but which he tried to have thrown over in 
favour of an agreement with Russia which seemed to him to serve 
better the desired end of giving Japan a free hand in Korea. It is 
history now how Hayashi worked for the rival English agreement, 
never dreaming that his shrewd suggestion would be acted on that 
Tokyo should play on England’s fears of a Russo-Japanese 
convention—fears so naively communicated to him by Sir Claude 
Macdonald, a Minister whom Japan always regarded as an asset in 
her capital. Yamagata and Katsura were both in favour of the 
British agreement, but the Premier was not yet sufficiently powerful 
among the Genro to override the wishes of the Ito-Inouye faction, 
though his future probably depended on the event. Thanks to 
the progress Hayashi had made in London (and Katsura always 
took the credit for the treaty himself, and treated Hayashi somewhat 
cavalierly—a possible explanation of the posthumous publication of 
the Memoirs by Hayashi’s nephew), and to the Emperor’s dramatic 
production of Ito’s own favourable report on the British agreement 
(Ito being absent in Europe), the younger man won the day. From 
that moment he became a power, and gradually he attracted to 
himself even the supporters of his own chief, Yamagata. With his 
opponents in the Diet it was generally easy to compromise. 

This stirring incident over, Katsura must have begun to turn his 
attention at once to the coming war with Russia. He, who had 
reorganised the Army, and had commanded a division of 
Japanese troops in the China War, knew just what Japan was 
capable of; as the Premier in whose administration a Treaty with 
England was signed, he knew just how much financial support 
could be obtained from Europe. Thanks to that alliance, third 
parties were practically eliminated. It was up to Japan to secure 
KXorea by force of arms—or at worst to smooth the way for the 
future annexation of the peninsula—and incidentally to prove to 
the world that the new Empire must count in the future, especially 
in the Orient. It wag a popular war, and that counter-balanced 
Katsura’s personal unpopularity and the political opposition of the 
Seiyukwai party; but he resigned in 1905, having failed to re- 
organise the country’s finances satisfactorily, a task which the war 
loans, and the heavy war taxation, had enormously complicated. 
The Genro chose, and the Emperor appointed, a Seiyukwai leader, 
Marquis Saionji, to take his place. Saionji was a believer in party 
government, and one of Japan’s most upright and conscientious 
statesmen, but his brilliancy was intellectual rather than adminis- 
trative, and his followers have always felt that he was somewhat 
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aloof from the dirt and dust of political strife. He was the Balfour 
of Japanese politics, while Katsura was the Bismarck. Saionji 
failed to bring order out of chaos, bound hand and foot as he 
was by the Clansmen, to Katsura’s own policy. After three years 
of this the people welcomed Katsura back, hoping, as nations will, 
for better things with a change of Ministry. He also remained in 
office for three years, but long before his term was over the people 
denounced him for a despot and a bureaucrat, and were claiming 
that the time had come for Japan to make a second experiment in 
party Government. This time Saionji—for he was again appointed 
—was allowed by the Genro to make up a party Ministry, except 
for the portfolios of War and Marine, which were given to two 
Clansmen chosen by Katsura, who was not going to have the Army 
and Navy put under any sort of popular control. The Finance 
Minister, Mr. Tatsui Yamamoto, had been appointed because he 
was a financial expert to whom the nation looked to re-establish 
Japanese credit, and to put its finances on a business footing. 
Things went merrily for a while. Militarism gone mad was to 
be checked. Facts about the gold reserve were for the first time 
made public. Not a single member of the Cabinet was a dishonest 
politician. But this Government, recognised as the best of modern 
times, was finally wrecked on the rock of Clan jealousy. The 
Choshu Clan and the Army insisted on two new divisions for 
IXorea, and when the War Minister resigned rather than give in, 
the Cabinet had to resign too, because it could not secure another 
Army man who would vote against the wishes of the Clan that 
practically controls the service. Meanwhile Prince Katsura, after 
his mysterious visit to Russia, had accepted the post of Lord Privy 
Seal and Grand Chamberlain on the new Emperor’s accession— 
a post which has always been divorced from political activity. It 
was freely predicted that he would use this advantageous position 
to influence the young Emperor against representative party 
government, and that he would step out of it if occasion offered. 
Hence no one was surprised when he resigned his Court appoint- 
ment and formed a new Government. But he himself was at once 
faced with threats of resignation from his Navy Minister when he 
tried to placate his Clan and the Army by taking back his 
predecessor’s promises of money for the Navy. Meanwhile he had 
to face the fierce opposition of the Constitutionals and Nationalists, 
who both stand for party government, and carry on a crusade 
against bureaucracy. To avoid being outvoted in the Diet, Katsura 
twice resorted to Imperial Ordinances to prorogue it. This roused 
the Diet, the press, and the entire country to fury. In the end 
he had to resign, badly beaten. After such a popular victory, 
Saionji and the Constitutionals should have returned to power, but 
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Saionji was disposed of by a clever ruse. The Emperor was 
persuaded to order him to get his party to make terms with Katsura 
at the height of the struggle—a command which an honest party 
politician could not choose but disobey. ‘This ‘* disobedience to 
‘‘the Emperor’s commands’’ was made much of by Katsura’s 
adherents, and Saionji, in disgrace, was obliged to resign his 
leadership and retire from active politics, such being the magic of 
the Emperor’s name when used by clever politicians. _ 

After a period of political chaos, during which popular feeling 
ran very high, a patch-work Government was at length got 
together, and the Constitutionals agreed to take office under the 
presidency of a Satsuma Clansman, Admiral Yamamoto—a course 
which lost the party most of its best men, who would not 
countenance such a surrender. The seceders, under the leadership 
of Mr. Yukio Ozaki, formed themselves into the Seiyu or 
Constitutional Club, which, with the Nationalist party, led by Mr. 
Inukai (Japan’s most promising politician, to Anglo-Saxon ideas) 
now represents all those who sincerely desire representative govern- 
ment, and who will make no terms with the enemy. It was at this 
juncture that Prince Katsura, with a hopefulness to be envied, 
announced his own tardy conversion to the principles of constitu- 
tionalism, and the formation of a fourth party to promote that 
desirable end. 

On February 7th of this year, IXKatsura issued a party manifesto in 
which he said: ‘‘ The only way we can discharge our duty at this 
*‘juncture is to consult with men of the same mind and form a 
*“ public party.’’ If he had said ‘‘ the only way we, as bureaucrats, 
““can survive,’’ the statement would have been literally true. The 
published programme of the new party was not unlike that of all 
the other parties—social and administrative reform, taxation and 
National Debt readjustment, consolidation of national defences, 
peace in the Orient, the maintenance of Japanese prestige, being 
among its planks. But Katsura had gone too far. The people 
could not forget his use of Imperial Ordinances. According to 
the Constitution (Art. 8, Chapter I.) ‘‘ The Emperor, in conse- 
‘““ quence of an urgent necessity to maintain public safety, or to 
“avert public calamities issues, when the Imperial Diet is not 
“* sitting, Imperial Ordinances in place of law.’? This was not 
a tool for a Prime Minister to use to prorogue Parliament when he 
feared to be outvoted on a matter of national importance. Such 
use of the Emperor’s name to gain a victory over one’s opponents 
may have been sanctioned by Japanese opinion in the past, but it 
will not do to-day, and Mr. Ozaki, in his famous speech in the 
Diet on the misuse of the Emperor’s name, made it plain that the 
people would not stand it. The bureaucrats accused him of com- 
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mitting sacrilege by talking thus, but public opinion was mostly 
with Mr. Ozaki, that such sacrilege as there was was committed 
by Ministers when they dragged the Emperor’s name into 
politics and gave his signature to orders which, being issued 
at the dictation of fallible Ministers, might easily be egregious 
errors. The press took up the campaign against Katsura, and his 
own organs, the Kokumin and the Yamato, suffered severely at 
the hands of the mob in the constitutional riots, as a reward for 
their staunch advocacy of him and his policy. No matter what he 
said, the people would not trust him. He had shown himself too 
clever. As for his new party, it was formed from his own protégés 
and followers, and its numbers were swelled by place-hunting 
seceders from the other parties; the very fact that his two chief 
lieutenants were Viscount Oura and Baron Goto warned off such 
men as were attracted by the paper programme of the party. Both 
these men were Katsura’s protégés; Goto is the most adversely 
criticised of all Japanese statesmen, and Oura is head of the 
Chuo-ha, said to be the most disreputable group of politicians in 
the country—‘‘ old and decayed castaways and bad fellows who 
““ live on bribes,’’ a Japanese newspaper calls them. It was hardly 
to be expected that with such a party Katsura would convince the 
people that he was converted to a system of government which 
places power in the hands of a body of men united on a certain 
principle. Then, during the summer, Katsura fell ill with cancer 
of the stomach, the disease which kills most of Japan’s prominent 
public men, and his new party was left to the care of Oura and 
Goto. It is fitting that he should have died before he was reduced 
to playing a réle that would have suited him so ill. His country 
will forget the events of the last few months and will remember him 
for the strong statesman who upheld Japan’s prestige in the eyes 
of the outside world. In his way he was a faithful servant of the 
State; he did not grow rich at its expense. Twice his remarkable 
gifts served to float him back to power after having been hunted 
from office with howls of execration and fury. This last time he 
seems to have realised that the despotic game was up. The wily 
politician was stronger in him than the haughtiness of the despot ; 
hence his latest venture as a party leader. 

Prince Katsura was undoubtedly the greatest statesman Japan 
could boast since Ito’s death. His strength of will, his skill in the 
larger affairs of national life which can be seen from abroad, these 
all contributed to make him famous in Europe. The Morning Post 
not so very long ago, in a panegyric of the unconstitutional 
influence of the Elder Statesmen, described him as having “‘ long 
“‘ been regarded as the conceiver and conserver of those progressive 
‘* policies that have made Japan the foremost nation of the East.”’ 
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Japanese estimates of the man are quite otherwise. In a 
book by a well-known Japanese journalist recently published in 
Tokyo, on Five Great Classes of Modern Japanese Society, it is 
said of Katsura that ‘‘ he is wedded heart and soul to clan govern- 
‘‘ ment, and he is prepared to move heaven and earth to prevent its 
‘‘overthrow. In general intelligence, ina knowledge of theoretical 
‘‘statesmanship, Katsura is, in my opinion, inferior to Saionji. 
‘“ He is a slow thinker, but when it comes to deciding on action, to 
‘‘choosing between two courses, Katsura is the superior man. 
‘©. . . He is always decided and always determined. He thinks 
‘‘ himself the greatest representative of the Clans now living, and 
‘‘ he is ready to fight to the death against party government. 

‘‘ Whether in power or out, Prince Katsura is always the advocate 
‘‘of a fixed State policy, and habitually shows regard for its 
‘* welfare.’’* 

It is likely that Prince Katsura’s name will go down to history 
as the last of the active Genro, the last human stronghold of that 
more or less benevolent despotism which serves the State at the 
expense of the people and makes personality take the place of 
principle. Matsura loved place and power, but he governed Japan 
according to his own will, and did that which he himself considered 
best for the State. The essence of modern democracy, and Japan 
is already thrilling to its fascination, is that the State must be 
governed according to the will of the people, and that the will of the 
people becomes the good of the State. But before Japan can exert 
her will she has to unshackle herself from the clinging embraces of 
thousands and thousands of petty officials who look upon the 
administrative services as happy hunting grounds for personal 
profit. Katsura, hardened bureaucrat though he was, really 
helped Japan on the road to freedom by putting down the power 
of the Genro in the active government of the country. He banished 
them to the background. Death will gradually banish them 
altogether. It is for the people to see that the tyranny of a clique 
of great Clansmen is not replaced by the infinitely more debasing 
tyranny of thousands of petty officials. Inukai and Ozaki will lead 
the people in vain, and the Genro will vanish in vain, until the 
people itself has burned out of the racial constitution the habit of 
corruption and the virtue of meekness. If Katsura rode roughshod 
over the people’s rights and liberties, the people had almost invited 
it by their servile cringing to officialdom. To Katsura and his 
régime belongs the honour of having taught the Japanese people 
the desirability of democratic government. 


CHUTE COLLUM. 


* Japan Chronicle translation. 
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HE effect of dress upon national life is so obvious that no 
student of sociology will attempt to deny it. On art, health, 
custom, and commerce it makes a mark which (if not indelible) has 
at least become ingrained: and it is safe to assume that no great 
moral or social revolution in this or any other country will come 
about without a corresponding change in dress. At certain periods 
of the world’s history the change has been very sudden; but that 
has only been when great moral and political changes were also 
taking place. Puritanism and the French Revolution made sudden 
and decisive changes, from which, in spite of all the reaction that 
came after, the world never really recovered. The Byronic collar 
was probably as sure a proof as you could have that Byron’s poetry 
meant something—in his own day at all events. And now, in our 
own, we see the Socialist arraying his brains and his morals in soft 
hats and loose neckties; while, symptomatic of a lost cause, there 
was anti-suffragism the day before yesterday, making its last 
despairing effort with the hobble skirt. It is no contradiction to 
this idea of costume affecting character to admit that dress has been 
the product of social conditions rather than their cause. Reacting 
influences are often quite as strong and far reaching as that 
which gave rise to them—sometimes they are even stronger. 
For instance, long petticoats might conceivably have been 
imposed on a free-legged people by the edict of a despotic ruler, 
merely because his own legs were not presentable. The cause, 
therefore, would be capricious and socially quite unimportant; but 
its effect upon the people would probably be tremendous; and 
according as they took to it, reasonably or unreasonably, so would 
be the fashion and its effect on national habit. In the particular 
case suggested, if they were sycophants and servile they would 
adopt it elaborately and make a parade of it; if they were sensible 
they would reduce it to the shortest dimensions compatible with not 
having their heads cut off; while if they were heroic they would 
do their best to kick such a ruler off the throne, and would run the 
risk of having their heads cut off while doing so. 
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There have actually been occasions when changes of fashion 
have been brought about by nothing but the vanity of kings; at 
other times similar changes have been produced by the modesty 
of queens. In the great Victorian era, for instance, it was con- 
sidered immodest for maternity to be recognisable before the event; 
and so, to enable royal ladies to preserve their modesty while 
continuing their social functions, the crinoline was revived; and 
immediately every other woman in the land took to it—not merely 
the matrons, but the young virgins and octogenarians as 
well. In honour of the royal concealment of expected events, a 
vast couvade was practised by the whole of the female sex! It is 
when things like that happen that we see how nearly our social 
conditions sometimes bring us to national conformity of dress; but 
such conformity will never produce a national costume because the 
source from which it springs is not national but individual, 
and because it betokens service not to nationalism but to 
individualism. 

Now, when that is said, we have touched in a word the real 
meaning and weakness of that which is called ‘‘ petticoat govern- 
‘“ment.’? The petticoat which implies restriction or limitation 
upon right action or true social service is an ignoble article of 
attire, it is then a fetter wrongly imposed upon the human body— 
and more especially upon the human legs. Yet we must remember 
that the noblest national costumes, whether for men or women, have 
the petticoat as their basis: Highlanders, Arabs, Greeks, and 
Albanians all enjoy the glorious liberty of the petticoat—as rightly 
designed to protect, but not to impede the vigorous movement of, 
the lower limbs. And in some of those instances you get, what is 
probably the true secret of fitness and beauty combined: an 
approximation in the dress of male and female instead of an 
accentuation of differences. That dress should thus tend to 
approximate where both sexes are involved in exertions of a similar 
kind is surely obvious; and thus for labour in the fields, for riding, 
for all forms of sport, climbing, or athletics, dress for male and 
female will, if sensible, approximate. But if you reserve the 
petticoat for one sex only, and then enforce its application in a 
tyrannously extended form to activities over which it becomes an 
impediment, then you are setting up conditions which result in 
“ petticoat government.”’ 

But petticoat government is an ambiguous phrase. It may mean 
two different things: either that you govern your petticoats or that 
your petticoats govern you. So long as you govern your petticoats 
they are, or they may be, a noble form of attire. But when they 
begin to control you, and limit your right of action, your right of 
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speed, your right of physical ease, then they become ignoble; and 
they tend to make you ignoble also. 

I heard once of an old lady of ninety-four who rejected a mantle 
chosen for her by her grand-daughter—‘‘ Because,’’ said she 
‘when I’ve got into it I can’t go like this.’? And forthwith, for 
demonstration, she started waving her arms like a windmill. ‘‘ But 
““when do you ever want to go like that?’’ inquired her grand- 
daughter. ‘“‘I like to feel that I can!’’ she answered; and any 
mantle which cut her off from that feeling she would not wear. 
She was a noble old lady ; as long as she could cherish that feeling 
let her dress to it! 

That same moral in the philosophy of clothes, was well and 
economically expressed for us in English literature over a hundred 
years ago: ‘* Damn braces!”’ wrote William Blake, in that extra- 
ordinary book of wit and wisdom, The Marriage of Heaven and 
Hell. ‘‘ Damn braces, bless relaxes!’’ It is a general statement, 
put in rather extreme form, that clothing should not be restrictive 
—that people should not allow themselves to be tied up by con- 
ventions. But elsewhere (in one of his most beautiful poems*) he 
makes the human dress stand as the symbol of peace; and under 
peaceful social and civic conditions dress does tend literally to 
spread itself, and to have a right and modifying effect upon move- 
ment and manners. The long skirt or robe lends itself to 
ceremony because ceremonial action is slow, regulated, and ornate ; 
the long train serves the good practical purpose of preventing the 
central figures from crowding too closely upon each other’s heels. 
In fine ceremony there is always a certain fundamental element 
of the dance; it is all decorative movement—to that end the rich 
and voluminous robe is not a hindrance but a help, and so ina 
sense it may be said that all the more peaceful and internal forms 
of government—when expressed through state ceremonial and 
procession—tend to be petticoat forms; that the outward expres- 
sion of government by consent, peaceful and beneficent, is dress 
amplified for ease and dignity of effect. 

But the most remarkable example in history of unpetticoated 
government, exercised to a good and successful end, was provided 
not by a man but by a woman, when, in order to secure the 
remission of an oppressive and iniquitous tax, a certain Lady 
Godiva rode through the streets of Coventry with ‘‘ nothings on.” 
And well would it be for all women to take her as their patron and 
example, and again and again and constantly do violence to their 
conventional sense of modesty in order to shame men into just ways. 
In our war against evil it is not always sufficient merely to “ gird up 
‘‘ the loins ’?: sometimes we must also strip. 


* The Divine Image. 
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Amplitude of design applies equally to garments worn on 
occasions of ease—of rest and recreation; but it is here, probably, 
that the vitiating characteristics of the petticoat have had their 
development. People cling to it and it clings to people whose lives 
contain more rest and recreation than is good for them or for the 
community. There is an insane pride, among both men and 
women who move in what is called ‘‘ society,’’ to appear day in day 
out in clothes which show on their very face that an honest day’s 
work has not been done in them. ‘‘ We toil not neither do we 
‘‘spin,’’ is the underlying statement of all ‘‘ toilettes,’’ male and 
female, based on the ephemerz of fashion; their stamp is the 
stamp of idleness; it either means ‘‘ I have myself the resources for 
‘remaining idle,’’ or ‘‘ I have such personal attractions that some- 
‘“ body is willing to keep me in idleness because of them.’’ 

Swift changes of fashion accentuate this statement; and the 
ordering of daily life in a series of social rounds, so that those swift 
and expensive changes may be displayed, is all part of the same 
device ; and under present social conditions there is a strong under- 
lying sexual statement in this mingling of elaboration with change- 
fulness. The ‘‘ kept woman ’”’ may be entirely respectable in the 
conventional sense; but within the bonds of holy matrimony there 
are thousands of “‘ kept women ’”’ who glory in showing by their 
toilets at all hours of the day that they are expensive articles of 
luxury who do not have to work for a living. ‘‘ The benefit we 
““confer on society is that of existing beautifully. We are also 
‘“very good for trade.’’ That is the gospel their dress seems to 
preach. 

Wherever we have that kind of dress, there we have the basis 
for petticoat government: the basis of self-importance, the 
exaltation of the individual. ‘‘ Petticoat government ’’ stands, in 
fact, for that artificial accentuation of the woman’s power on certain 
lines beloved by the anti-suffragist, and artfully covered by the 
phrase ‘‘ sex-charm,’’ and all that it means is this—that, as things 
stand, men in their undisciplined sexuality are already 
egregiously, ridiculously, and continuously subject to ‘' petticoat 
‘““ government.’’ And when they express a fear lest the vote should 
deprive a woman of her sex-charm, they are only afraid lest 
petticoat government, of the particular kind which they desire, 
should be taken away from them. To this proposition certain 
women, fully conscious of their sex-power, agree with enthusiasm. 
They and their admirers want petticoat government to be—not 
communal in its source or in its appeal, but individual. 

But from the literal and material point of view (which serves also 
as a parable for the spiritual) the crucial point about the petticoat 
in relation to ordinary daily life is how it affects movement—what 
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it does to the knees and ankles; does it restrict them, or does it 
leave them free? If from the knee downward the leg is left 
practically without restriction, the petticoat is all right; if it restricts 
the knee it is all wrong. Look after the knee, and the petticoat 
will look after itself. The humourist who remarked that it ‘‘ never 
“‘ struck him that women had legs above their ankles’’ merely 
expressed in comic fashion the practical elimination of woman’s 
leg power from social conditions: for generation after generation 
all the kick had been taken out of her, that is what it meant— 
disguise it as ornamentally as you like—she had lost kick. She is 
recovering it. 

The same notion was fancifully and poetically expressed in 
Suckling’s Ballad of a Wedding, where the poet’s description of 
the fair bride whose “‘ little feet stole in and out like mice,’’ has 
enraptured generations of males, quick to dote on all that physical 
ineffectiveness in woman which they have been pleased to confuse 
with feminine ‘‘charm.’’ To the possessive bullying mind, any- 
thing is ‘‘charming’’ which puts the object of its desires more 
entirely under its rule and within its keeping. And so in the past, 
small heads, small hands, small feet, small waists—anything 
small, which for efficient action apart from the duel of sex would 
do better on a larger scale—all these things have been voted 
““charming.’’ And you get the typical and concentrated “‘ anti ”’ 
type of mind in the statement made by Mr. Hubert Bland in his 
Letters to a Daughter that, if a woman lets a man see that she is 
his intellectual superior he instinctively wants to smack her. 

Now the petticoat can be, and has been made to express, to 
underline, to give a touch of caressing commendation and endear- 
ment to all these inefficiencies and weaknesses of woman’s state in 
the past. And when she carefully designs it to be an impediment 
to free movement, or to take up an unfair amount of space—far 
more than properly belongs to her where people sit communally 
in rows, in omnibuses or theatres—when she wears it so foolishly 
long for walking that on her return home she, or her maid, has to 
spend half an hour brushing it; when she frills and furbelows it, and 
powders it with useless buttons and buttonholes, to accentuate all 
its sham qualities and hypocrisies—then she is quite obviously 
submitting herself to bondage, or glorying in the limitations which 
it imposes, and is herself a victim to petticoat government. And 
when she does the same sort of thing with hats, turning them into 
‘edifices which obstruct the view and ensure that attention stiall 
be either irritably or admiringly rivetted upon her; when she allows 
a brim to exceed the breadth of her own shoulders, and then fixes 
to the rim of it a sort of egg-whisk, or starched mare’s tail arrange- 
ment which at every movement she makes will tickle her 
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neighbour’s face—when she does these things with hats, 
as she is occasionally doing to-day, then it merely means that 
petticoat government has gone from her legs to her head, and that 
she is still glorying in that base principle which has played so large 
a part in her subjection. And all this is not merely foolish and 
slavish in regard to her own life—it is also, in the social sense, to 
which we have now awakened, the height of bad manners. 

But if man’s ideal of woman lies in her dependence, those traits 
will, of course, ‘‘charm’’ him which suggest—and perhaps still 
more those which impose—dependence; and so one very charming 
trait is that which makes a woman’s desires in dress exceed the 
limits of her own purse. He may complain about it humorously, 
but it is the price he pays, and, as a rule, pays willingly for that 
great social institution—the respectable woman who allows herself 
to be ‘‘ kept.’’? And so, with such a man you get ‘‘ sex-charm ’”’ 
and ‘‘ dependence ’’ inextricably mixed up, both in his mental 
and in his sexual appetites—dependence and its trimmings appeal 
to him. 

Now for a man to wish a woman to be dependent is really mere 
laziness and indulgence. I know it may often assume another 
aspect: those misleading phrases which describe a man as 
‘““ supporting a wife,’’ or as ‘‘ bread-winner to the home,”’ do help 
to make it appear that in having a woman dependent on him he is 
putting himself to greater trouble than if she were not dependent. 
But, broadly speaking, where the wives of this country are 
economically dependent on their husbands, they themselves are 
working for no wage, and he is getting a cheaper bargain out of 
the matrimonial relationship than he could get in any other way. 
A man needs three things domestically for complete self-realisation 
and comfort—a mate, a family, and a housekeeper; and under our 
present marriage system one woman supplies him with all three 
under far more dependent conditions than is good for him. 

There, then, is the domestic foundation provided both for the 
parasitic woman and the woman of strong managing capacity, 
whereby they are economically impelled to focus their efforts on 
individual instead of on communal lines for the assertion of their 
importance or the betterment of their conditions. And let us upon 
this basis picture to ourselves, by one vivid example, what petticoat 
government in its extreme form may come to. Here is the receipt: 
Take a young, strong, and active gorilla, and having tied it up 
loosely in a large sack put it in a small room full of knick-knacks and 
furniture, and leave it to ‘‘ find itself.’”’ When you revisit that 
room at the end of half an hour you won’t know it. Now the 
unintelligent and purposeless havoc wrought by that cribbed, 
cabined, and confined gorilla is not greater—though different in 
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kind—from the havoc that has been wrought within the home by 
woman, Owing to the artificial restriction in which she has been 
kept there. 

Woman is essentially the more civic and administrative and 
social of the two sexes. And from her civic, administrative, and 
social impulses she has been kept for centuries artificially debarred 
and individualised. 

Man, the destroyer, the pioneer, the fighter, the scavenger, the 
nomadic, peripatetic, open-air creature, the dear, delightful 
cock-a-doodle-do of the human race, who ought to be turned out 
every morning and only let in again at night—not merely from the 
home but from nearly all the indoor administrative and civic 
employments of the world, has been trying his hand for centuries 
on the larger domesticity of the State—and he has made a hash of it. 
If society could be reconstituted in a series of walled cities, all the 
necessary manufactures, education, and law-making going on 
within those walls, and only the agricultural, the mining, the metal, 
and the shipping industries lying outside, and if, broadly speaking, 
all the males could be turned out every morning and only let 
in again tired at night to a city entirely administered by women, 
we should probably be much nearer a solution of the social problem 
than we are at present ; and we should certainly have gone far to be 
rid of what hitherto has been known as “‘ petticoat government.”’ 
For the woman’s genius would then have room to spread, and 
would cease to be oppressive; it would not be on the individual 
home, and the individual man, but on public and civic institutions 
and on the human race that she would be expending her constructive 
instinct. 

But so long as the woman’s sphere is small, circumscribed, 
individualised, cut off from the wider issues of communal life, her 
rule will partake of the same character—it will tend to be small, 
circumscribed, and directed to individual ends—it will be of a 
petticoated character. And those who insist that woman’s sphere 
shall be so limited are insisting also—there is no escape from it— 
that her jurisprudence shall be of a like kind. 

The petticoat, symbol of domesticity, has taken hold of the 
woman, with her fierce ardours and her insatiable energies, and 
planted her down upon the home with reactionary force. And 
there, like an ingrowing nail, she bites into the flesh, destroying 
comfort and simplicity by sheer excess of energy. Or—to use a 
pleasanter simile—thwarted from tree-like growth she has 
degenerated into a thicket, and has turned the home into a jungle. 
Just as man has glorified himself one-sidedly in the State, so has 
woman glorified herself in the home. Finding that institution 
altogether too small for her conquering powers, instead of merely 
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occupying it she has obsessed it; instead of setting herself to save 
labour she invents labour; and at the centre of this orderly 
pandemonium, providing good meals and comfortable beds, she 
persuades petticoat-governed man to believe that he is blessed 
instead of cursed by the multiplication of superfluities. 

Every superfluous domestic device, which in the household either 
impedes movement or imposes labour, is in one sense or the other 
petticoat government. It is either a device conceived to make a 
man realise his deep dependence on the pity, goodwill, and con- 
descension of his womenfolk, or it is a device to tie up the woman 
more and more exclusively to ‘‘the sphere of the home.”’ 
She will put jam into a glass dish too small to contain it safely, 
and will then put the glass dish upon a plate, and the plate upon a 
mat; she will put a toast-rack to rattle on a plate unsuited to its 
shape, and will tell you, if you remonstrate, that she does it to 
catch the crumbs; yet after the meal is over crumbs are there, and 
she will come round with crumb-tray and brush and give the whole 
cloth an entire sweeping. This extra display of plates pleases her; 
she parades them as we parade our armies when foreign kings come 
to visit us—it is part of petticoat government; she disciplines man 
into accepting useless superfluities which give her and her labour 
a certain air of importance. It is the ritual of an established 
religion which he does not in the least care about, but whose services 
he has to attend. 

Frilled pillows are another instance of female tyranny. When 
I go to stay at houses in which ostentatious domesticity has run 
to seed, my slumbers are disturbed by these frills which get into 
my mouth or pucker themselves under my cheek in unnecessary 
folds. And I can only suppose that the lady of the house thinks 
frilled pillows are becoming to a head set down in the midst of 
them, or that she revels in the notion that the “‘ get-up ’’ of such 
pillows takes longer than of pillows without frills, and so she gets 
an added sense of importance—her department is giving the world 
a little more trouble than it need, and is using up a little more 
unnecessary labour. 

Take again, to go a little lower in the social scale, that mid- 
Victorian relic, the antimacassar. The anti-macassar came in at a 
time when men were in the habit of putting hair-oil not only upon 
their heads but upon their whiskers—they reeked of it. Rowlands’ 
Macassar Oil and men’s use of it have nearly gone; but its cenotaph 
remains—not for use, hardly even for ornament. It is there as 
a sort of domestic portent; it is not arranged so as to stick up and 
protect that which it pretends to protect, but so as to slip down 
directly you touch it, and so make you appear maladroit for having 
deranged this reredos of a domestic altar. 
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Examine into the character of those housewives who thus insist 
on larding your back with sliding antimacassars, and you will find 
them domestic tyrants of the deepest dye. They generally have 
husbands who cannot call their boots their own; and when on 
Saturday afternoon a man comes and sits by the kitchen fire (for the 
parlour is never used except to receive visitors) they make him pick 
up his feet from the floor and wash round him as he sits, or 
under him as he hangs, till they have driven the discomforted 
mortal to seek refuge out of doors; and if one is to judge from their 
conversation, they enjoy nothing so much in life as nursing that 
poor husband to his death, and then giving him a funeral which 
shall reflect the greatest credit upon themselves. 

Now when the anti-suffragist talks opprobriously of petticoat 
government, his or her assumption is that, if women were given 
full citizenship, man would be subjected to all that in the past this 
over-sexed type of petticoat has implied and imposed on the ways 
and morals of women. But the real fact of the matter is that it is 
woman who all down the ages has been submitting to petticoat 
government, and is now breaking away from it; and it is not the 
woman suffragist who wishes to impose petticoat government on 
man, but the anti-suffragist man and woman who seek to 
perpetuate its tyranny on both sexes alike. 

Surely this is the conclusion of the whole matter: we use the 
phrase ‘‘ petticoat government ’’ when we would speak of a woman 
ruling by small means to small individual ends. It means 
practically female tyranny of a rather petty kind, the product of 
tyrannous and petty conditions. 

But when we get in history examples of great women bearing 
rule—even somewhat tyrannously, but on a large scale and on 
the same sort of basis as men—all thought of petticoat government 
goes. Cleopatra and Pompadour were instances of “ petticoat 
‘‘ sovernment ”’ in high places; they bore rule by their sex-charm 
and to selfish individual ends. But when we see women constitu- 
tionally established in authority equal to men, and applying it to 
constitutional or administrative ends, then the idea of petticoat 
government disappears. We do not apply it to Queen Victoria, 
or Queen Elizabeth, or Deborah, to Catherine the Great of Russia, 
or to Isabella of Castille. We do not apply it to St. Catherine of 
Siena, who brought the Pope to heel and led him back to Rome; 
we do not apply it to any dominant action by women tn the past 
which has forced the minds and consciences of men to beneficent 
and communal activity—even somewhat against their own liking ; 
we do not apply it to the strong initiative of women like Joan of 
Arc, Florence Nightingale, or Josephine Butler. But we do apply 
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it to what is still rampant in our midst—female tyranny of a small, 
petty, and individual kind. 

History records, and we see around us ron oe quite as much mean 
and petty tyranny of men tied up in red-tape, as of women tied up 
in apron-strings. But we have not given to the tyranny of man 
a name associated with any outer or inner garment of his apparel: 
and the nearest parallel one can think of as applied to man is the 
word ‘‘ Martinet.’”” A man who is a martinet is the male co- 
respondent of that specimen of the female tyrant whom the present 
century is to turn into a back number. Out of the profound depth 
of the philosophy of clothes, as revealed to us in Sartor Resartus, 
we have ‘‘covered her sins as with a garment’’; and the 
opprobrium she has earned is in some way defined in this article 
of apparel—degraded in its uses—of which she speaks in tones of 
contempt, yet is horrified directly another woman makes any 
attempt to get rid of it. 

Her honour rooted in dishonour stands; and faith—in beautiful 
things which she knows not to be true—keeps her an anti-suffragist. 


LAURENCE HOUSMAN. 


THE CONTRACT FORMS IN. THE MARRIAGE 
SERVICE. 


HE subject of the contract forms in the marriage service has 
been a good deal before the public of late. Many have spoken 
and written about it, from various points of view, often with little 
agreement except in seeming to be without very much knowledge 
of the history and distribution of the forms they have defended or 
criticised. A common coniplaint has been that the use of a different 
form of promise by the bride is an antiquated survival, capable of 
unlimited abuse by a bad husband, particularly in those numerous 
cases in which the bride has never been taught that the promise 
of obedience only refers to things lawful and right. Frequently 
those who make the attack are ignorant of the existence even of this 
last qualification. In any case, the reply is apt to assume that 
the promise made by the wife to obey her future husband is an 
unvarying part of the Christian service everywhere and at all times. 
This is not the case, as will presently be shown. Nevertheless, it 
should be pointed out that Church teaching as regards marriage 
does not rest upon the form of contract used in the service. If those 
who desire an alteration in the present English service were to get 
their wishes carried into effect, the bride would still be asked, as 
a baptised Christian, to give her consent in marriage, and she 
would proceed to give it. The thing signified (t.e., the marriage 
contract as the Church understands it) would remain the same, 
though the wording of this particular formulary were changed, for 
the change would not affect the essential part of the contract. As 
a matter of fact, these forms have varied greatly, and still vary, 
in different parts of the Church, but no one doubts that marriage 
is the same wherever the conditions requisite for validity have been 
duly observed. 

It is no part of the present writer’s intention to discuss the 
doctrine of the Church in regard to the marriage relation. Enough 
to say that a study of different marriage rites tends to lead to 
the conclusion that there have been what perhaps may be called 
maximising and minimising tendencies of thought respecting the 
subordination of the wife. It may be that the minimisers looked 
upon a good deal of what St. Paul said as being of local rather 
than of general application, while others took the opposite view. 
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Some may have been fearful of the evils which have sprung from 
an abuse of any power given to the man, and have therefore 
hesitated to emphasise it, while to others the letter of Scripture 
as expressed in parts of the writings of St. Peter and St. Paul 
may have outweighed any other considerations... A divergence 
of view, not altogether dissimilar, and at times much greater, is 
manifest in the matter of usury, and also in that of slavery. Some 
of the Church influence used against the abolition of slavery was 
largely in consequence of what was regarded as St. Paul’s teaching. 
The writer does not wish to take one side or the other on the 
present occasion, but merely to state a few facts regarding the 
growth and distribution of the various forms of troth-plighting in 
the marriage service in response to a widely expressed desire for 
accurate liturgical information on the subject. 

Some very interesting facts emerge from a study of the English 
marriage service. It is perhaps the most medizval of all the 
Prayer-Book services. Full of ceremonial and picturesque detail, 
which have sunk deep into the hearts of many of our people, it 
forms an eloquent witness to the value of the due use of externals 
in public worship. The ring itself has survived the attacks of the 
bitterest of seventeenth-century partisans, and if one or two people 
have discovered that it is the survival of primitive marriage by 
purchase, they appear to know but little of its subsequent history. 

The service itself consists of two parts, the Contract and the 
Solemn Blessing, a shorter blessing being attached to the first part. 

It is with the forms used for the expression of consent that we 
have to do. These occur in the first part of the service. In some 
services they are very short, others comparatively long. Originally 
there would seem to have been no fixed form, the priest merely 
ascertaining as best he could that there was freedom from all 
impediments, with due consent of the parties. Such appears to 
have been the case as late as 1512 at Sleszwig, where the rubric 
directs* :— 


‘“Sacerdos querat diligenter de consanguinitate carnali et 
sptirituali atque de eorum mutuo et expresso consensu.’’ 


Sometimes, e.g., in the Roman rite, the form is short :— 


‘“N. vis accipere N. hic presentem in tuam leyitimam uxorem 
juxta ritum sancte matris Ecclesie? Respondeat sponsus: Volo.’* 


Here the same question is put to the woman, mutatis mutandis. 
The Ambrosian form, which serves about a million Christians in 
the north of Italy, is similar, and not much longer. In some 


* Tiber Agendarum ecclesie et diocesis Sleszwicensis, ed., J. Freisen, Paderborn, 
1898, p. 61. 
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rites, including the later medieval English, these questions are 
comparatively long, and are followed by each of the parties taking 
the other by the hand, and plighting his or her troth in a separate 
form of promise. These later English rites (with certain German 
uses) appear to be almost alone in having the important peculiarity 
of differences suitable to the woman in the forms relating to her. 

We need not quote the modern English forms used since 1549 
all over the Anglican communion—even in America, with a service 
otherwise altered not altogether for the better, as many people 
think. 

The printed Sarum Missals and Manuals have :— 


“* Dicat sacerdos ad virum cunctis audientibus in lingua materna. 

““N. vis habere hanc mulierem in sponsam et eam diligere et 
honorare, tenere et custodire, sanam et infirmam, sicut sponsus 
debet sponsam ; et omnes alias propter eam dimittere ; et illi soli 
adherere quamdiu vita utriusque vestrum duraverit ? 

** Respondeat, Volo. 

** Idem sacerdos ad mulierem. 

““N. vis habere hunc virum in sponsum, et illi obedire et servire, 
et eum diligere et honorare, et custodire . . . (ut supra, mutatis 
mutandts).’’ 


The vernacular troth-plightings, as given in the Sarum printed 
Missals, run :— 


““T N. take the N. to my weddyd wyfe, to have and to holde, for 
better for wurs, for rycher for porer, in sykenesse and in helth tyll 
deth us departe, and therto I plyght the my trouth. 

‘“T N. take the N. to my weddyd husbonde, to have and to holde, 
for better for wurs, for rycher for porer, in sykenesse and in helth, 
to be bonoure and buxum, in bed and at borde, tyll deth us departe ; 
and therto I plyght the my trouth.’’* 


In these vernacular forms there are minute variations in the 
various printed editions and numerous variations in the later MSS., 
but all the later Sarum books seem to agree in making the 
differences given above in the forms which refer to the woman. 

At Hereford practically the same question (though rather 
shorter) was put to both parties, but the troth-plighting follows 
much the same lines as at Sarum, the bride adding the words, 
“to be boxum to ye.”’ 

At York in the printed Manuals, the questions were the same 
as at Sarum, the words obedire et servire occurring in that 
addressed to the bride. The answers, however, were the same 
for both, that of the woman being :— 


* Misale ad usum. . . . Ecclesie Sarum., ed. F. H. Dickinson, Burntisland, 
1861-83, col. 831. 
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‘‘ Here I take the N. to be my wedded husbande, to have and 
to holde, at bedde and borde, for fayrer for fouler, for better for 
wars, in sekenes and in helth, tyll dethe us departe, and there to 
I plyght the my trouthe.’’* 


Turning to the earlier English MSS. we find either no forms of 
espousal specified, or else they are shorter and the same for both 
parties, as appears to be general in other parts of the Church. 
Thus, in the thirteenth-century Pontifical at Magdalen College, 
Oxford, recently edited by the Henry Bradshaw Society :— 


‘“N. Vis hanc feminam? si responderit uolo: dicat et Sacerdos. 
Vis eam servare in dei fide et in tua et in sanitate et in infirmitate 
sicut Christianus homo debet suam sponsam servare? Similiter 
interroget sponsam.’’t 


It is difficult to know where to turn first among all the multitude 
of Continental marriage services, both early and late. For some 
reason or other the Council of Trent did not extend its Romanising 
liturgical policy to marriage rites, but took up a wider position and 
desired that each province should retain its own. Some fifty 
different rituals are before the writer, besides the collection of early 
forms given by Martene, in De antiquis ritibus Ecclesia, vol. II. 

Some of these Continental forms are very short, e.g., at Strass- 
burg in 1680 the man said, ‘‘ N. Je vous prend ma loyale femme,”’ 
and the bride, ‘‘ N. Je vous prend presentement mon espous.”’ A 
good example of a French use is that of Toul, 1700} :— 


““Lecuré . . . dit. N. Voulez vous prendre N. icy présente 
pour votre femme et légitime épouse? R. Oui, monsieur. Puis 
appellant Vépouse . . . dit: Et vous N. voulez vous prendre 
N. icy présent pour vétre mari et legitime €époux? R. Oui, 
monsieur.’”’ 


The form of troth-plighting is the same for both (mutatis 
mutandis), and runs :— 


*“N. Je vous prend pour mon mari et légitime epoux : et je 
vous jure et vous promets, que je vous seray fidéle épouse, et que 
je vous assisteray dans toutes vos nécessitez, tant qu’il plaira a 
Dieu de nous laisser ensemble, ainsi que luy méme le commande, 
et que notre mére sainte église l’ordonne.’ 


In some few German rites, the form said by or agreed to by the 
woman differs from the man’s, somewhat after the manner of the 


*Manuale . . . ad usum . . . ecclesie Eboracensis, ed. Henderson, 
Surtees Soc., vol. 63, 1875, p. 27. 

tThe Pontifical of Magdalen College, ed. Wilson, Hen. Bradshaw Soc., vol. 
39, I9I0, p. 202. 

{For the sake of brevity I omit full references to Latin ritualia. The 
student can trace them by the dates, which I have given in each case. 
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English use, though with different wording. For example, in the 
modern ritual of Augsburg, 1870, the priest says to the bride :— 


““Ich befehle Euch im Namen und Auftrage Gottes, diesem 
Euerem Ehemanne N. alle eheliche Liebe und Treue zu erweisen, 
ihn als das Haupt zu ehren, ihm in allen billigen Dingen Folge zu 
geben, thn in der Arbeit zu unterstiitzen, ihn in keiner Noth und 
Triibsal zu verlassen, sondern bei ihm zu verbleiben, bis Euch der 
Tod scheidet. Wollet Ihr diesem allem nachkommen, so sprechet : 


Ja.” 


At Freising, 1681, it is something the same, and there are other 
cases. At Cologne, 1626, Worms, 1740, Speyer, 1893, and 
elsewhere, the same formule serve, or used to serve, for both 
parties. Taking the Continent as a whole, cases such as those of 
Augsburg and Freising appear to be exceptional. 

English Roman Catholics used the old Sarum forms from the 
Reformation till about 1625. In the Douai printed Sarum Manual 
of 1604, however, the words ‘‘bonnair’’ and ‘‘buxom’”’ are 
explained in the margin as meaning ‘‘ meeke’’ and ‘“‘ obedient.”’ 
In the later Roman ritualia for use in England, while the Sarum 
forms of troth-plighting are retained, that for the bride has been 
altered as follows, so as to assimilate it to the man’s :— 

‘“‘J, N. take thee N. to my. wedded husband, to have and to 
hold, from this day forward, for better, for worse, for richer, for 


poorer, in sickness and in health, till death do us part, if holy 
Church will it permit ; and thereto I plight thee my troth.’’ 


This is from the ritual now in use among Roman Catholics in 
England. 

In Spain, according to the rite of Toledo, which is still in use, 
there are several peculiarities. Here the priest puts the question 
to the bride first, and then the same question, with the necessary 
changes, to the man. When the bridal mass is ended, the priest 
takes the hand of the bride and gives her to the man, saying in the 
vernacular: ‘‘ Compafiera os doy, y no sierva; amadla como 
‘‘ Christo ama a su Iglesia,’’ 1.e., ‘‘ A companion I give thee, not a 
** servant; love her, as Christ loves his Church.”’ 

In the Holy Orthodox Eastern Church the forms are the same for 
both parties (mutatis mutandis), thus :— 

‘* Hast thou a good and unconstrained will, and a firm intention 
to take to thyself this woman N. whom thou seest here before thee? 


‘““T have, reverend father. ; 
‘‘Thou has not vowed thyself to another bride? 
‘‘T have not vowed myself, reverend father.”’ 


Further on in the service when the most characteristic and 
picturesque feature of the Orthodox ceremonial is reached—namely, 
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the solemn coronation of the bride and bridegroom with metal 
crowns—the form used is the same for both parties, mutatis 
mutandis, thus :— 


‘‘ The priest, taking the crowns, crowneth first the bridegroom, 
saying, 

‘“The servant of God, name, is crowned for the handmaid of 
God, name, in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost. 

‘* Then he crowneth also the bride, saying, 

““ The handmaid of God, name, is crowned for the servant . . . 


The rings in the East are given at the betrothal which takes place 
before marriage, the forms used being the same as for the crowning, 
the word ‘‘betrothed’’ being substituted for ‘“‘crowned.’? A 
golden ring is given to the man who afterwards gives it to the 
woman, and a silver ring to the woman for the man.* 

A few words may be added regarding objections which have been 
made to the ‘‘ giving away ”’ of the woman, and to the use of the 
ring. These objections might well be opposed even from the point 
of view of some who would be prepared to take what might be called 
a minimising view of all that is implied in the word “‘ obey.’’ The 
bride is not given by the parent or guardian to the man, but first 
to the Church, at the hands of whose representative the bridegroom 
receives her as a sacred trust to be cared for and accounted for. As 
for the ring, it is true that it is (or they are, for in some services 
more than one is contemplated) historically the survival of the 
purchase money, accompanied in certain rites by coins called 
arrhae, or tokens of spousage, which are blessed at the same time. 
But, apart from the mystical and beautiful symbolism which has 
endeared the wedding ring to the heart of nearly all Christians, it 
ought to be pointed out that the chief signification of ring and coins 
as given to the woman is really that of bestowing upon her a free 
dowry which remains her property and in a certain sense makes her 
financially independent, an obligation which was insisted on by the 
Church very strongly of old. The ring might be held to signify 
financial independence, just as much as any form of captivity 
through purchase, though as a matter of fact it has now acquired 
a far higher meaning even than the former. 

Then, again, throughout the East, and in several dioceses of the 
West, rings are given and received by both parties. The woman 
gives the man one among all the hundred or more millions of 
Orthodox Easterns. This is not according to the English rite, any 
more than the liberty of dispensing with the ring (not unknown in 


* Book of Needs of the Holy Orthodox Church, ed. Shann, London, 1894, for 
translation. For the Greek see Evyodoyiov Td péya, any modern edition. 
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the Continental West) is allowable in the Church of England. But 
it may be enough to show that there has lately been a certain amount 
of talking about the question by those who have not looked very 
deeply into its liturgical history. 

From the Reformation period onwards Latin ritualia have 
generally contained an exhortation, and sometimes more than one, 
to be addressed by the priest to the newly married couple. These 
are very interesting, and do not always emphasise the same parts 
of Church teaching. In the earlier books such exhortations do not 
occur, but they are the rule after the time of the Council of Trent. 
Sometimes they lay stress on submissiveness, obedience, or the 
like, on the part of the wife; at others they appear to leave this 
side of the subject alone, in which case they are more apt to insist 
upon the community of the life lived, mutual sympathy and 
affection, or the marriage bond as binding upon both parties 
equally. 

It is not every ritual having identical vows for both parties that 
can be said to ignore or even minimise subordination on the side 
of the wife, although there are many which do so. In the Spanish 
service already quoted, while the man is told to treat his wife as 
socia and not as famula or ancilla, the priest says to the bride, in 
the course of the exhortation :— 


‘“Marito, tu sponsa, subjecta eris in omnibus . . rem 
domesticam diligenter conservabis : domi te continebis, nisi neces- 
sitas cogat exire, idque viri permissu.”’ 

One does not need to be very modern in thought to feel that it is 
an overstatement to tell a wife not to go out of the house without her 
husband’s permission! This advice has more of a mid-Victorian 
than a medieval flavour about it. In the ritwale of Tournai, 1721, 
we find among words addressed to the bride: ‘* Obéissez-lui selon 
‘* Dieu comme a votre, comme a celui qui vous représente Dieu sur 
pala terre. ~ 

On the other hand the rituals of Toul, 1700, already quoted, Paris, 
1777, Amiens, 1784, and many others, have no allusions to this part 
of the subject in the addresses they contain. Sometimes the balance 
is very carefully held—e.g., in the instruction given in the official 
Pastorale Parisiense, 1786 (ii., 554), where we read : — 

‘‘ Quae potestatis et subjectionis virum inter et uxorem divinitus 
ordinata dispositio sic temperetur, ut nulla sit neque ex parte viri 
dominatio, neque ex parte uxoris servitus; alioqui, nulla in 
Matrimonio esset aequalitas, nulla fiducia, nulla societas.’ 

Here we may note the use of the word @qualitas as applied to the 
married state. This is in a book which was looked upon as ot 


great authority. 
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To sum up. The actual word ‘‘ obey ’’ in the bride’s vow dates 
from 1549, though words implying submission were used in the 
Sarum and Hereford bride’s vows, though not in that of York, 
while the word existed in the question put to the bride in all pre- 
Reformation English printed books. A special form for the bride 
does not seem to be very ancient and only appears in the later 
medizval and subsequent English and certain German rites. Yet 
subordination on the part of the wife is frequently, though not 
always, emphasised in other parts of the service, particularly in the 
addresses in post-Tridentine Latin ritualia. The wife’s submission 
is always limited to things lawful, and such words as equalitas and 
societas are also applied to the married state. Of course, no trace 
is anywhere to be found of an unequal moral standard for the two 
sexes, such as is still painfully common among inhabitants of a 
nominally Christian country. Although many who love the 
Prayer Book as it stands, and particularly delight in the more 
ancient and picturesque parts of it would of course regret any 
alteration in the wording of the vows in the marriage service, it 
must be admitted, that if a change to equally worded vows were to 
be made, such a change would be in the direction of what appears 
to be the older, and is certainly the more universal practice ot 
Christendom. No such alteration of wording would affect funda- 
mental doctrine as to the nature of Christian marriage. This is 
sufficiently obvious from the great diversity which already exists 
both in the contract forms and also in the variety of emphasis 
observable in statements of doctrine. 


FEF. C.-BELEs. 


CRS LINA GROSSE TEI. 


A S the Nineteenth Century recedes into history and the giants of 
that time do not overshadow the land, Christina Rossetti and 
her poetry are being studied within a growing circle with enhanced 
appreciation of their importance. Critics are diffident in making 
the highest claims for work which at first sight appears casual 
and fugitive: but among readers it has steadily gained in influence, 
and her spirit is more powerful in the new trend of literature than 
perhaps any other poet’s save Blake. The age is tiring, maybe, 
of the stale, infertile theories of infidelity, and there is coming to 
it a perception that faith is no myth, as they have taught them- 
selves, but the condition of all healthy mental life. There is 
coming a perception that Reason, with all its arrogance of explana- 
tion, is bound to meet a barrier which it cannot pass. Explanations 
which for a moment seemed conclusive are found gradually and of 
their own motion to lose force, and the barrier is still there, now 
threatening like some cloven rockface to fall and entomb the 
questioners. Hence the disposition to learn again of this quiet, 
ailing woman something of the forgotten lesson of Christianity. 

The characteristic note in her poetry is faith—faith in all its 
changes high and low, its wistfulness and confidence, its insurgence 
and patience, its peace and exultation. Religion laid early hold 
upon her and rendered the stream of her poetry deep rather than 
broad. Her piety never made her poetry in any way conventional: 
both were identified in the natural expression of a powerful and 
original genius. 

The bent of her nature followed her ancestry, which was predom- 
inantly Italian: her mother was on one side and her father wholly 
derived from that nation. To realise this in studying poetry in 
which the northern climate is so prevailing is to grasp something 
of the secret of its depth and force. There is abundant witness 
throughout her work of as keen sensitiveness to the beauty of 
earth as Keats had or Synge. She had the poet’s roving imagina- 
tion and fastidious fancy; her eyes longed to dwell on and her 
fingers to caress the things all poets delight in, flowers and fields 
and all young creatures. Take, for example, A Birthday with its 
conscious delight in rare images, or the gay verses on Summer 
(‘‘ Winter is cold-hearted’’), or the luxurious life of Goblin 
Market. She rejoiced in all the fruitful goodness that there is 


under the sun. 
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Synge by a voluntary act stopped short of the discovery of spiritual 
beauty and confined himseif to listening for the free melodies of 
the earth. Here is a poet no less sensitive than he to the news 
that comes upon the wind and is written in the stars as they move 
down the sky, who neglected these sources that she might be more 
alert for the inward harmonies, that there might be a stillness in 
her soul for the voice of God. All this world of delights, with many 
a pang and many a stolen return she put away from her, as the 
child Patience in the Interpreter’s House put away the luxuries of 
sense and ‘‘creature happiness.’’ This renunciation is the 
central fact of her life and the mainspring of her poetry. 
There was in her, moreover, an inclination towards those half- 
guessed at, intermediate forces of the universe which are so 
powerful with Synge. A sombre illustration of this is The Hour 
and the Ghost, which is her Erl-King; and the dreadful poem 
entitled A Chilly Night, with its piercing reality of expression :— 


** IT looked and I saw the ghosts 
Dotting plain and mound : 
They stood in the blank moonlight, 
But no shadow lay on the ground: 
They spoke without a voice 
And they leapt without a sound.’’ 


One is reminded here (as but rarely) of her brother who painted 
the uncanny picture of How They Met Themselves. In this 
kind too, though other elements are present, is that unfading dream 
of faery poetry, Goblin Market, which might have been the 
beginning of a lifelong voyaging in enchanted seas. But in fact 
it is a truancy, an escape, an expedition into regions which she 
deemed forbidden. 

Into these forbidden regions there are excursions among her 
poems which show how they attracted her. Amor Mundi is 
one of a group of poems which creates with her characteristic 
intensity that “‘ living weirdness’ which, as one has said, “‘ plays 
“‘on the chords of mystery in the soul.’” So in Sleep at Sea, a 
poem that it would be hard to match in austere realism, the spell of 
the supernatural is put upon the reader. One cannot but be struck 
with terror at this living scene, the awful depth of waters, the ship 
hurrying to death, the sleeping crew to whom the lightning ‘‘ seems 
“but as sunset,’’ the white shapes :— 


‘** Swift from mast to mast 
Shapes flit again, 
Flit silent as the silence 
Where men lie slain; 
Their shadow cast upon the sails 
Is like a stain.”’ 
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In all these poems of the supernatural, however, there is an under- 
lying moral force. They are not, like Poe’s tales, mere studies 
in “the creeps.’’ The poet sees evil very clearly as cold and 
dreadful and repulsive, and she tells us plainly what she sees. No 
less does she see good as warm and passionate and magnetic. 
. Neglecting, therefore, the fascination of black magic and the 
decaying splendours of the earth, she chose for her theme the 
mysteries of the Christian faith and found her joy in its consola- 
tions. From wandering in that strange sea in which the Irish 
romantics have their shifting home, she fared into the harbour 
where Eugénie de Guérin found rest of soul. Hence it is that of 
all English poetry hers is the poetry of the cloister. Its spell is as 
the spell of one of those sequestered English abbeys with vast, 
roofless nave paven with centuries of vivid turf, the sky and mist- 
clad hills showing through naked window-arches; the spell which 
in lonely places in all ages has subdued and deepened the lusty 
eagerness of humankind into marvellous strength and wisdom, 
when it came into the presence of Religion. Not that there is in 
this poetry no glimpse of life’s blither movements, but these are 
seen as one might see children at play through a nunnery window. 
Pondering upon death and the fruits of his defeat, she has the 
freedom from fear which they learn who listen for his step in ‘* sure 
“‘unflagging hope.’’ There is the double sense of sojourning 
and of homeliness, which is found only in religious poetry. It 
dates from the powerful symbol of the Wilderness and the Land 
of Promise, which has underlain all Christian ideas of earth and 
heaven, but its origin is older yet. It arose in that elementary 
strife in the heart of man, coeval with his birth, the inward strife 
between his restlessness and his craving for peace. Whatever 
heaven might mean for him, it meant a homely place, where he 
would be surrounded by all loved, familiar things. Whatever 
perfections of beauty and abundance it might have, it would be an 
abiding city, a home for the weary dweller in tents. This home- 
liness is mingled in the stately language of Common Prayer; and 
the half-mournful, half-exhilarating noise of the chanting of 
homely words, the rolling from choir to choir of the Psalms sounds 
in the changing cadences of Christina’s verse. Perhaps there is 
no better instance of this than in the stern Uphill with its 
exquisite, tender close :— 
‘«¢ Shall I find comfort, travel-worn and weak? ’ 
‘ Of labour thou shalt find the sum.’ 
‘ Will there be beds for me and ali who seek?’ 
‘ Yea, beds for all who come.’ ”’ 

Christina visited Italy but once in her lifetime, viz., in 1865, and 

two of her most individual and poignant poems mark how deeply 
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stirred she was by the visit. ‘‘ Had she henceforth lived in Italy,”’ 
her brother remarks, ‘‘ with the one necessary companionship, that of 
‘* our mother, she would, I believe, have been a much happier woman 
‘‘than she was.’’ The renunciation of which we have spoken was 
symbolised in her parting from Italy, the sharp pain of which she 
records in the lines En Route. They are among the most 
personal and moving lines she ever wrote; and often in the poems 
recurs the recollection of something lost which she here speaks of :— 


‘* But when our swallows fly back to the South, 
To the sweet South, to the sweet South, 
The tears may come again into my eyes 
On the old wise, 
And the sweet name to my mouth.”’ 


Her Christianity was indeed of so severe a type, so minute in 
its application to the conduct of life, so exacting and restraining, 
that the bulk of her poetry does lack the sunnier and softer 
qualities. The sense of earthly beauty in it is over-shadowed by 
powers more majestic and austere. It is deep calling to deep: it 
appeals to the inmost core of tenderness and reverence in the soul. 
This is poetry which does not capture admiration in a moment by 
brilliant and cunning metrical devices. The words are usually 
plain almost to baldness, and the exquisite cadences of the verse 
are not obvious at first. With Christina Rossetti one must put off 
the cloak and the judicial mien of the intellectual critic, for with 
her poetry we are in a region of free and elemental forces, 
which the conventions, even some that are so familiar as to seem 
part of the nature of things, have never invaded. In other words, 
more of emotional sympathy is necessary with her than with other 
poets, before we can come near to her mind. It was a mind devoid 
of the false refinements of civilised life, facing ultimate things with 
utter candour and fearlessness. And so, even for one with a bent 
for poetry in general—perhaps more for such a one—there is 
necessary a kind of education before he begins to understand her 
depth. Conversely, the more these apparently crude lyrics are 
studied, the nearer do they seem to the heart of Nature and of God. 

It is partly their intensity and frankness which give her poems 
this seclusion from popularity. She wrote no long pieces. Goblin 
Market was some 500 or 600 lines, but the story is not elaborated ; 
and this poem is unique among the achievements of its author. It 
is the one bit of true romanticism in her writings. Her other great 
poems are almost entirely untouched by Pre-Raphaelitism. Their 
prevalent quality is intensity. In her characteristic poems her 
mind seems always at white-heat. The passion is kept under, but 
the words glow with suppressed heat, and betray a lava-torrent of 
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emotion beneath. It is one of the signs of the fierceness of that 
renunciation struggle of which we have spoken. 

This passion is thinly cloaked in dramatic form in The Convent 
Threshold. As in all the greater poems, the passion is essentially 
a woman’s passion. A man might perhaps have written Romola 
but not The Convent Threshold. How terribly vivid it is, through 
the bare language and almost crude simplicity of the images :— 


** When this morning broke, 
My face was pinched, my hair was grey, 
The frozen blood was on the sill 
Where stifling in my struggle I lay.”’ 


Language like this has the same effect of reality as a personal 
experience rehearsed viva voce under strong emotion. 

A more characteristic and perhaps greater poem is that strange 
outcry, The Heart Knoweth tis Own Bitierness. This is not 
dramatic in form, and seems to be an undisguised personal 
utterance. Therefore it becomes the reader to approach it with 
reverence. In few poems are the expressions of intense passion 
less fettered by the metre. The words rush along in a stream, 
cleaving a channel of rhyme and rhythm as they go. Passion quite 
overmasters the poet’s mind. One seems to see the blazing eyes 
and wild hair and heaving, sensitive body of a woman in an 
abandonment of self-giving love. The verse throbs and trembles 
from the beginning, in the intense vividness of the first stanza, in 
the bitter disillusionment of the second and third. Then the 
speaker seems to throw back her head and burst forth insurgent : — 


“‘ T long for one to stir my deep— 
I have had enough of help and gift— 
I long for one to search and sift 
Myself, and take myself and keep.’’ 


Weare made to feel the force, the entire conquest of this consuming 
love, which seems to wrap itself about its object like a fire, and 
scorch and shrivel it :— 


‘* You scratch my surface with your pin, 
You stroke me smooth with hushing breath :— 
Nay pierce, nay probe, nay dig within, 
Probe my quick core and sound my depth. 
You call me with a puny call, 
You talk, you smile, you nothing do: 
How should I spend my heart on you, 
My heart that so outweighs you all? 


‘‘Vour vessels are by much too strait. 
Were I to pour, you could not hold. 


>» 
. 
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Then she turns, hot-hearted, with the full sob of a child, from 
‘‘ this world of perishable stuff,’? where the craving heart is still 
unsatisfied, and flings herself upon the Only Hope, finding there 
alone what overflows her cup :— 


‘* Here moans the separating sea, 
Here harvests fail, here breaks the heart ; 
There God shall join and no man part, 
I full of Christ and Christ of me.’’ 


Another element which secludes Christina Rossetti’s poetry 
from the crowd’s applause is its prevailing seriousness and often 
mournfulness of tone. She is on the whole a grave, though by 
no means a morbid, person. Writing in a letter about her sister 
Maria’s poems, she says, “‘ Beautiful as they are, they are almost 
‘““too hopelessly sad for publication en masse. Perhaps this ts 
““merely my overstrained fancy, but their tone is to me even 
““painfully despondent: talk of my bogieism, is it not by com- 
‘“parison jovial?’’ This “‘bogeism’”’ lays a heavy hand upon 
some of her poetry. But it is relieved by a vein of fun, such as 
one sometimes finds in very grave people, an exquisite gaiety, 
which has its expression in the satirical gems of her girlhood, and 
above all in Sing-Song. The world invented nursery rhymes in 
its careless childhood, and Christina was one of those rare 
persons whose hearts still live in the childhood of the world. 
Something of the same tender playfulness crops out in her fables 
of Brother Bruin and A Frog’s Fate, in the lines to the P.R.B., 
and in Charon, which she quoted on her deathbed. But there is a 
strain of sadness in all the melody of her singing. In the 
Juvenila we find the young girl looking into the mysteries of 
death, and forgetfulness, and separation; groping like a blind 
child who feels for the warm touch of friends not far away. Her 
natural gaiety was subdued, not quenched but tempered, by an 
overshadowing sense of the helplessness of our existence, and the 
grandeur of our destinies, which if it robbed her of the careless 
rapture, the abounding colour and sunshine of some of her con- 
temporaries, has made her the most moving and poignant of 
modern poets :— 


‘* Earthly joys are very fleeting, 
Earthly sorrows very long; 
Parting ever follows meeting, 
Night succeeds to evensong.”’ 


So sings the girl of sixteen, and all through her life the emphasis 
is the same, though a new hope is added, and it gains in power. 
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Sorrow became to her no more an enemy, and she reveals the 
secret of the change in the lines :— 


‘““ If grief be such a looking-glass as shows 
Christ’s face and man’s in some sort made alike, 
Then grief is pleasure with a subtle taste.’’ 


It was so also with the chief and end of sorrows. She seems to 
have had the sight of death always before her, not as a terror, 
but as a familiar shape, almost a friend; a friend, sombre indeed, 
but of cooling presence, amid the heat of dusty life. Every day 
she seems to have looked on death unloathingly, with quiet, un- 
wavering eyelids, and the sight imparts a serenity and fearless 
dignity to her life. She had little or none of the horror which 
belongs to man in his natural state. Most men share in some 
measure Johnson’s repugnance to the thought of death, and prefer 
like him to avert the gaze. ‘‘ No, sir, let it alone. It matters not 
*“ how a man dies, but how he lives. A man knows it must be so, 
““and submits. It will do him no good to whine.’’ But Christina 
looked death straight in the face. She loved to think of death as 
fruitful; the turf and flowers upon the grave are to her the symbol 
of its fruitfulness. 

The inspiration of all her art was derived from a source dis- 
credited in these days, a personal experience of religion. It is 
strange that among men, in whom worship is instinctive, so few 
possess the true religious sense. Men are so apt to confound 
frivolity with merriment, and melancholy with religion; so strange 
do they find the paradoxes of the Faith that they are fain to turn 
away from all that reminds them of a Strait Path. It is probably 
this aversion to spiritual intensity which has prevented the 
splendid contributions to our literature of James Smetham and 
T. E. Brown and William Canton from being adequately recog- 
nised. Men love what they are pleased to fancy their freedom, 
and think that a settled spiritual purpose must needs be an irksome 
companion. As they have found nothing of the ‘‘ joy unspeak- 
‘« able,’ they are incredulous of its existence, wagging wise heads 
like stay-at-homes when mariners tell them of a wonderful western 
land, New Atlantis materialised. 

Mr. William Rossetti tells us that Christina’s life ‘had two 
‘motive powers—teligion and affection—hardly a third.””. She 
rejected two lovers, one of whom, we are told, she loved deeply 
to the last day of her life, in both cases because of religious 
difficulties. Her rcligion was of the simplest and most unspecu- 
lative kind: ‘‘ she clung to and loved the Christian creed,’’ says 
Mr. Rossetti, ‘‘ because she loved Jesus Christ.’’ She was 
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disinclined to try on intellectual grounds the truth of revealed 
Christianity. The ground of her faith-was the only ultimately 
tenable ground, the personal relation with Christ as God. 

This faith shines in every line of her writings. She added 
abundantly to the treasure of English religious poetry which had 
been stored by a line of poets from Caedmon to Patmore. In 
intimacy and minute interpretation of experience her poetry recalls 
Charles Wesley’s hymns, and her originality is as much marked 
as his. Devotion and poetry are made one in such poems as 
Not Yours, but You, with its ecstasy of abandonment, at once 
chastened and passionate, its rare imagery and remote, powerful 
melody; or in After this the Judgment, with its solemn antici- 
pations, ending in that childlike cry of unreserving faith, ‘* Thy 
‘* life then ransomed mine, my God, my God!’’ Her poems are full 
of eager communion with Christ, sometimes confident and over- 
flowing, sometimes pleading. Some of the noblest are those 
wonderful colloquies with the Lord like the one entitled A bruised 
reed he will not break, or O Lord, when Thou didst call me, 
didst Thou know, or Lord, I am here!—But, child, I look for 
thee. None other Lamb has found its way into the hymn- 
books; Advent a favourite of Swinburne’s who was a warm 
admirer of her genius, and the sonnets, Have I not striven, my 
God, and After Communion—these are part of the permanent 
expression in poetry of the Christian religion. 

So she will not linger over earthly beauty because it is touched 
with mortality. It is to be welcomed because it is on the way to 
the celestial beauty on which her eyes are fixed. The happenings 
and hazards of life are welcome. Each new year, 


‘* Be it good or ill, be it what you will, 
It needs must help me on my road, 
My rugged way to heaven, please God.”’ 


Death is welcome no less because it too is on the way. 


““ Hail Life and Death and all that bring 
The Goal in sight.’’ 


Hence it is that her great lyrics often begin on a hopeless note 
and end in a sudden, heartening call of joy: begin as it were in 
hell and leap to heaven. It is so in Golden Silences, in 
Fluttered Wings, and again in Passing Away, the grandeur 
and sweetness of which no critic can sum. But it is better to quote 
the less famous Young Death, the terrible realism of the first 
stanza expressed in a tolling monotone; and the gracious images 
and blithe, confident rhythm of the second :— 
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““ Lying a-dying— 
Such sweet things untasted, 
Such rare beauty wasted : 
Her hair a hidden treasure, 
Her voice a lost pleasure : 
Her soul made void of passion, 
Her body going to nothing, 
Though long it took to fashion, 
Soon to be a loathing. 
Her road hath no turning, 
Her light is burning, burning 
With last feeble flashes, 
Dying from the birth: 
Dust to dust, earth to earth, 
Ashes to ashes. 


‘* Lo.in the room, the upper, 
She shall sit down to supper, 
New-bathed from head to feet 
And on Christ gazing : 
Her mouth kept clean and sweet 
Shall laugh and sing, God praising. 
There shall be no more weeping 
Or fear or sorrow, 
Or waking more or sleeping 
-Or night or morrow, 
Or cadence in the song 
Of saints, or thirst or hunger : 
The strong shall rise more strong, 
And the young younger.”’ 
This is the way Blake viewed life and death, in the certain hope 
which he expressed in that noble design where “‘ Age is driven by 
“* the last stress of the tempest into the Gate of Death, but where, 
““ overhead, ‘ young and lusty as the eagle,’ the new-born, immortal, 
“worshipping man of the skies kneels in the radiance of the 
““supernal sun of eternity.”’ 

It is not within our scope to consider in detail the various range 
of Christina’s genius. Rather it has been our concern to show its 
unity by reason of the golden thread which runs through all. She 
is the saint among poets and all her poetry is as “‘ the tuning of 
*“ the instrument at the door ”’ ere coming 

‘‘ to that holy room 

Where with the choir of saints for evermore 

She shall be made His music.”’ 
The sorrow in it is the wayside sorrow which is essential to 
Christianity, which a pilgrim must needs meet with on the road 
to the Celestial City. Its joy likewise is the joy of Christian hope, 
most free and jubilant. And, after all, joy is its chief characteristic. 
If the sacrifice of creature happiness was sharp and bitter, the joy 


is beyond measure. 
GEORGE LOWTHER. 
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OWN through the ages the people of the East have been bound. 
into tribes and nations by religious rather than political 
bonds. Men feel themselves to be one when their worship is one, 
and hold as aliens those who live next door if their creed and ritual 
are different. They intermarry only among those with whom they 
pray. They respect the authority of their Government officials. 
because they must, but they welcome the orders of their priests 
because they want to. A religious ban is more dreaded than legal 
penalties, not only because the former represents eternal as well 
as temporal authority, but because it is supported by the sentiment 
of those whose opinions the culprit most cherishes. Spiritual dues 
are more cheerfully rendered than tithes to the reigning Cesar. Of 
course, the religious and political tithes are often co-extensive, and 
then there is no question of a clash or a preference between 
authorities. Indeed dissenters have not always been tolerated at 
all, and the separation between Church and State, which exists 
in some Western countries, and is freely discussed in others, has 
no proper place in the mind of a characteristic old-time Oriental. 
His Government ought to represent his God, and if by some mis-~ 
chance his faith differs from the standard form of Orthodoxy his 
sect may be tolerated, as Christians have been habitually recognised 
and permitted in Mahommedan countries, or he may belong to 
some cult which tenaciously maintains its existence with a greater 
or less degree of secrecy. But it is the common custom in the 
Orient for a person to accept his religious connection from his 
parents, much as he accepts his name or his colour, openly or 
secretly to maintain his religious status unchanged to the end, to 
render prime allegiance to his sect, and to give his left-over 
enthusiasm to patriotism for his country. 

Now the Ottoman Government is a Mahommiedan theocracy, 
wherein the anomalous and doubtful experiment is on trial of 
regarding non-Moslems with the form of equality and fraternity. 
It is a bold and creditable attempt. In the fairest provinces of the 
Empire, those of Anatolia or Asia Minor, about one-fourth of the 
population is Christian, and of the remainder perhaps a fourth is 
composed of Shiites or Alevis, who are sectaries from the orthodox 
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or Sunnite faith of Islam. The Sunnites follow the accepted 
traditions of the Mahommedan doctors, while the Alevis are 
adherents of Ali, the fourth Caliph, reject the Sunna, and claim 
to be the original and puritan representatives of The Faith. Most. 
of the Turks, together with the Circassians, Georgians, Lazzes, 
and many Kurds, are Sunnite. But most of the Kurds, as we are 
told, and a very important minority of the Turks are Alevi, and 
in this they are affiliated in feeling with the Persians on the East, 
and with a considerable section of the Albanians on the West, as 
well as with the Nusariye in Syria, and scattered communities 
elsewhere. For the present all parties agree in ignoring this breach 
in the unity of Isiam, but circumstances might so shape themselves 
as to bring it to the surface as a dangerous, if not deadly, wound. 

The struggles among the followers of Mahommed during the 
first five caliphates must have left a line of cleavage deeper and 
more abiding than is ordinarily realised by the student of that 
history. Ali the Moslem saint and warrior, a near relative of the 
Prophet both by blood and by marriage, one of the sagest 
councillors and strongest lieutenants of Mahommed, fourth Caliph 
and almost chosen first, deposed from his high office by the warfare 
and intrigue of rival and hostile parties, then suffering assassina- 
tion, as also did his sons Hassan and Husseyn, was probably the 
most commanding single personality in the Mahommedan world 
of the generation following the death of the Founder. The figure 
of Ali was one to conjure with among religious zealots, whose 
information was largely derived from hearsay, and whose passions 
were ever ready to be roused. His party gained and maintained 
the ascendancy in some countries, notably Persia; elsewhere it 
has lived on, with many varying local forms and adaptations, in 
quasi concealment. 

The Alevi Turks of Asia Minor are pitiably simple, ignorant, 
and despised, and therefore secretive, deceptive, cunning. Jews 
are recognised as the people of the Tevrat or Law of Moses, 
Christians as people of the Gospel of Jesus, Mahommedans proper 
as people of the Koran, but the poor Alevis have no similar 
authorised Scripture, and are reproached as_ nondescripts 
accordingly. Yet they have certain well-established tenets and 
practices. They profess allegiance to a line of twelve Imams, of 
whom Ali was the foremost. They pay great respect to Ali, even 
putting him in place of God, as is alleged of them, or holding him 
as a divine incarnation. They also revere the memory of Hassan 
and Husseyn, by refraining from pleasant foods, and especially 
by drinking no water during the first ten days of the month 
Mouharrem. This is their real annual fast, and if they keep 
Ramazan it is for outward show. They have no mosques of choice, 
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though the Government has required their construction in some 
places. Even then they are frequently unopened, unless during 
Ramazan a preacher is sent to collect and instruct an unresponsive 
audience in correct Mahommedan forms of worship. Contrary to 
the precepts of the Koran, they allow the use of wine, though they 
deny the right to drink enough to fuddle the God-given faculties. 
They also deny the right of divorce, of which Orthodox Mahom- 
medans so freely avail themselves, especially those who are of 
some social standing, and plural marriage is almost unknown 
among them, unless the first marriage is childless. They believe in 
the transmigration of souls, holding that if a man leads a brutish 
life he may be reincarnated as a brute, while a fine horse may 
harbour the choice spirit of some one who deserves a noble abode. 
But the present culture of Asia Minor rests on several earlier strata, 
of which the oldest that can be distinguished is the Hittite. That 
covered most of what we know in the third and second millenniums 
B.c. Then follow an Anatolian period, a Greek, a Roman, a 
Byzantine, and so we reach the present stage, the character of 
which is prevailingly Turkish. But however many times these fair 
lands have been swept by foreign armies or colonised by invading 
hordes, in no case have the earlier inhabitants been entirely 
exterminated. Many of them have lived on, and have carried 
forward their religious customs and convictions with the tenacity 
known to be common in such circumstances. The origin of existing 
rites and beliefs must, therefore, in many instances be sought in 
pre-Mahommedan, pre-Christian paganism; and such survivals 
from primitive culture would be most abundant among the most 
simple andignorant. And these are the Alevi folk, whose standard: 
forms shelter much that is a relic of the times of pure paganism. 
But let us look at their authoritative exponents, namely the Bek 
Tash Dervishes, whose centre is at their Tekye near Kir Shehr, 
between Angora and Cesarea. Twelve “‘ Tariks,’’ or Orders,. of 
Dervishes are habitually distinguished, and of these, one, the Bek 
Tash, is affiliated with the Alevis. History records that when 
Sultan Orchan, who was girt with the royal sword in 1326, founded 
the corps of Janissaries, that terrible instrument by which 
Christians were made to conquer Christians for the glory of Islam, 
the new regiment received its name and its first blessing from Hadji 
Bek Tash. He was a venerable Dervish, who had wandered forth 
from Khorassan in Central Asia. During the 500 years of their 
continuance, the Janissaries were always closely associated with 
the Bek Tash Dervishes. Hadji Bek Tash himself, the pir or 
founder of the order, in due season betook himself to the site now 
honoured with his name, and passed the remainder of his days in 
residence and devotions in a cell, which is still shown the visitor. 
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His tekye, which may best be described as a Dervish monastery, 
was endowed with abundant revenues, and toward this centre the 
eyes of every Alevi Turk are directed, as being the headquarters 
of his religious organisation. Kerbela, near Baghdad, may receive 
more reverence from its associations with the family of Ali, and 
have a larger constituency, because it is within reach of the 
Persians, but Kerbela is too far away to serve the Alevi of Asia 
Minor. His spiritual centre is at Hadji Bek Tash. 

The present writer had long wanted to visit the Alevi shrine, and 
it was with great interest that he found himself approaching the 
place in the summer of 1912. The village contained six hundred 
houses, around which the conical grain stacks rose like the tents of a 
camping army. Above the flat roofs of the village houses stood 
out the green hexagonal dome of the tomb of Hadji Bek Tash, and 
beside it the grey tower of the so-called tomb of Sultan Balum. 
Entertainment was hospitably furnished me in the konak, or 
mansion, of Jemal Chelebi, the lineal descendant, as is believed, 
of Hadji Bek Tash, and the present Head of the Order, though 
the Chelebi himself was away from home, much to my regret. 
This man has more influence than any other over a clan estimated 
at from two to four millions. There is a tradition that some years 
ago the Government at Constantinople wished to reduce the income 
of the foundation, and sent word demanding the submission of its 
deeds and documents. But the Chelebi, believing that once the 
documents were out of his hands they would never return, sub- 
mitted copies of the originals, and sent out word to all his men 
to be ready for an insurrection. No one would care lightly to 
provoke such an uprising, and the affair was allowed to pass without 
further demand for the documents. The Alevis stood their ground. 
And yet they do not seem at all like a military clan, but singularly 
docile, and wishing only to be left in quiet. This shrine is the 
resort of pilgrims from Persia, Albania, and all the countries 
between. The Chelebi administers the revenues of the tekye, and 
the rich offerings of the pilgrims. No visitor to the place has 
accomplished the purpose of his journey without seeing Jemal 
Effendi and receiving his blessing. Pilgrims are said to enter 
his reception room on their knees as his willing and devoted 
servants; they advance, kiss his hand, slip the offering they have 
brought under his cushion, receive his benediction, and withdraw 
without rising to their feet. The astute Chelebi has the reputation 
of knowing what to expect in the way of gifts from different 
suppliants, and to make sure before admitting them to his presence 
that their gifts will accord with their conditions. 

A visitor is welcome to see the sacred tomb of the Founder of the 
Order. The grave itself is built up of stones plastered with solemn 
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whiteness, with a head-piece rising to sustain a plaster representa- 
tion of the white Bek Tashi cap composed of twelve strips in 
commemoration of the Twelve Imams, and wound about with a 
green turban, green being the sacred colour of Islam. The grave 
was thickly covered with richly embroidered cloths. Six candle- 
sticks were ranged on each side, huge in size and of fine brass. The 
walls about were hung with characteristic emblems, swords, 
scimitars, pikes, lances, battle-axes looking as if gruesome stories 
might be connected with their history, Dervish begging bowls, bead 
rosaries, and green and red banners, of which one can easily believe 
the stories that they have been borne in many a fierce fight. The 
floor was spread with rich rugs and deer-skins, for before deer grew 
so scarce they were reckoned a most acceptable animal for sacrifice. 
Antlers also were hung here and there. A score or so of other 
Dervish graves clustered within the same building, cheerful in the 
summer sunshine. The yard outside was green, grassy, and quiet, 
suggestive of an English churchyard. In this sanctuary the 
worshippers offer their prayers and sacrifices. 

If the Chelebi was away from home, Phaisi Baba was there to 
receive ine courteously when I called at his room among the 
rambling quarters occupied by the Dervishes, of whom he is the 
chief or sheikh. Handsome in person, venerable under the weight 
of his seventy-six years, his white hair and beard and his white 
robes, the outer folds of which were of wool, beautifully set off his 
figure. He conversed easily and well, spoke freely of the shrine, 
its Dervishes and constituency, and rose politely when I left, 
though I had not kissed his hand or the hem of his robe on entering. 
He spoke lightly of the eccentricities and enormities often observed 
in Dervish ceremonies. The purpose of the Dervish life is the 
rest, peace, satisfaction, that come on taking the vows of poverty, 
chastity, and obedience, and withdrawing from the world. It was 
a surprise to find that out of about four-score Dervishes resident at 
the tekye, nearly all are Albanians. What are these Albanians 
doing, away over in Central Asia Minor? Yet here they are, with 
others of Turkish or other nationality. A novice serves for aterm 
of years in some menial occupation, such as cook or gardener, then 
wanders as a mendicant for another period, and then, if necessary 
after still further testing, he is admitted fully to the Dervish 
brotherhood, and may remain at the central tekye, or be detailed 
for service elsewhere. On completing his probation the candidate 
is laid on the floor with his head on the threshold, and his right 
ear is bored with a peg of wood, and a black button is inserted in 
the opening. This is a sign that the wearer belongs to the Hadji 
Bek Tash order, and is to be received and trusted among the people 
accordingly. A visitor is shown the lodgings of the Dervishes, 
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their room for devotions, and the larger mosque for public 
gatherings, the great kitchen with its copper kettles said to be 
presented to the foundation by the Tartar Khan, Sultan Orchan, 
each kettle capable of containing a whole ox, the lodging-rooms for 
pilgrims, and the other parts of an extensive establishment. If one 
could be there on the tenth of Mouharrem, when the tribes chiefly 
go up, he would find a concourse of probably thousands—cooking, 
distributing, and eating the Ashoura, or red soup characteristic of 
that day, offering the worship, fulfilling their vows, content with 
themselves and with their Alevi religion. Hospitality is furnished to 
all comers, and thin loaves or cakes of bread are freely served to all 
who wish them, as they were to us. 

Before leaving the place one should not fail to observe the huge 
artificial mound close by. It is the largest of the many I have 
examined in Asia Minor. One hundred feet would be a low estimate 
for the height, and it is as much as five hundred feet across the top. 
The crumbling sides are packed full of pottery fragments, and I 
quickly picked up some of just the same style of material,-manu- 
facture, decoration, everything, with fragments from Kul Tepe near 
Cesarea. Now Kul Tepe, as Prof. Sayce showed in the CoNTEM- 
PORARY Review for April, 1907, is proved by cuneiform tablets 
found there to have been an active centre in the days of Abraham 
and Hammurabi, and the inference is inevitable that the Bek Tash 
shrine goes back in its original foundation to the times when the 
Hittite civilisation overspread the country. It has links of connec- 
tion with other undoubted Hittite sites. It has probably always 
been venerated as a sacred spot since, whatever the form of creed 
and cult nominally in public control. 

The central Bek Tash tekye is said to have more than one hundred 
affiliated and subordinate tekyes connected with it, and from 
those which are known to the writer he would suppose this number 
to be within bounds. The bond among them seems to be senti- 
mental rather than administrative, but it is deep and active. Each 
local tekye has its revenues and parishes. Its sheikhs and 
Dervishes are the monks of their communities, not in all points 
of comparison, but in general character and influence. The tekyes 
are places of religious ‘‘ resort’’ for their people in the crises of 
life, and on festival days are visited by crowds. They form a series 
of ganglia for the transmission of information and intelligence 
among their people, and an idea that takes root in one, whether 
religious, or political, or social, is quickly, quietly, and effectively 
disseminated. 

If the Bek Tash tekyes may be said to shelter a class of Alevi 
monks, the dedes may be called priests of the same faith. These 
men habitually reside apart from public institutions, each in his 
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own home. Each Alevi village or community has its own dede or 
dedes, from whom they receive visits from time to time. The 
person of the dede, when he is on an official tour, is treated with 
the utmost reverence. He holds meetings, the most sacred of 
which are by night and are conducted with great secrecy. Guards 
are posted about the house to prevent intrusion. The elder men 
and women gather within, the affairs of the community are dis- 
cussed ; quarrels, if there be any, are settled; preaching or exhorta- 
tion is listened to, prayers are offered in which sacred objects, even 
the lamps that light the room are brought forward and blessed ; 
then the company rise, take hold of hands, men and women 
together, and go through some sort of religious dance. These pro- 
ceedings are viewed as scandalous by sober-minded citizens out- 
side, especially as charges of excesses are freely made; but these 
reports may be the fabrications of enemies. One feature of these 
services, however, is undoubtedly a sacramental meal, at which 
those who are admitted partake of bread and wine together, and 
this is very generally believed to be a perverted celebration of the 
sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. Before admission to the table 
sins must be confessed and penance appointed, quarrels are com- 
posed, and reconciliation is effected. The dede rules his congre- 
gations with a rod of iron, and a recalcitrant member may be 
disciplined even to the extent of excommunication. In this last 
case he becomes an outcast, and none of his co-religionists will 
do business or eat with him. 

In his practical religion, the Alevi Turk pins his faith to the 
intercession of saints, living or dead, and fears principaliy the 
baleful influence of evil spirits. The country is full of places of 
visitation or resort, where there is a sacred grave, and usually a 
sacred tree or grove, and a sacred spring. The region round 
about is believed to be under the influence of the evliya, or saint, 
buried there. The Oriental conception of God pictures a sublime 
sovereign, seated upon a distant throne, and surrounded by his 
retinue of saintly favourites. If then a humble individual has a 
petition to prefer, it will stand the best chance of a favourable 
hearing if it is presented and endorsed by some one of 
acknowledged merit. So when a man fears a reverse in business, 
or a woman like Hannah longs for a child, when a farmer fears 
crop failure, or disease among his cattle, or when a whole village 
goes out to pray for rain, the suppliants visit the grave of a 
neighbouring saint, or resort to another of greater reputation 
farther away, and there offer their sacrifices and prayers. One 
lovely day a company of us paused for lunch at such a spot, because 
of its trees and fountain. A young man was sitting there with a 
hen by his side. He explained that the children of his village, a 
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dozen miles away, were dying of scarlet fever. The whole village 
had turned out in consequence and joined in the purchase of an 
ox, which they would slay with sacrificial ceremonies, and then. 
cook and eat together. But he had come to make a separate appeal 
at another sanctuary. Then he took his hen, walked around the 
grave, poured out the blood, and started away with the hen under 
his arm for his long walk home. That was a typical Alevi 
ceremony. 

An Alevi lives in mortal terror of evil spirits and the evil eye. 
Epilepsy, lunacy, dumbness, wry features, and other maladies, 
are to be avoided only by some incantation, the use of blue beads, 
the wearing of quotations from sacred books, or some other 
prophylactic or remedy to break the spell. Earth is carried from 
beside the grave of a saint and sprinkled over a field to prevent 
the ravages of mice. Or such earth is mixed with water and given 
toa sick child to drink. The trees beside a sacred grave or mosque 
or tekye are hung with thousands of rags, placed there by visitors 
suffering from malaria, who by tying a bit of cloth from their 
garments to the tree, thus making a material connection between 
the sufferer and the saint, hope to fasten the disease to the spot 
and return home free from its influence. Dealing with unclean 
spirits is not a pleasant occupation, and need not be pursued farther 
here. 

It is remarkable that the Alevi Turks profess friendly feelings 
for Christians, sometimes saying that less than the thickness of 
an onion skin separates the two peoples. This feeling may be 
due to lingering memories of the times before the Turkish invasion, 
when the ancestors of the Alevis were perhaps a part of the old 
Christian stock of the country. Some believe that in the hour 
of agony induced by persecution, Christians turned just far 
enough towards Mahommedanism to escape further attention, but 
stopped with the Alevi form of the faith, instead of becoming 
fully orthodox. Certain it is that Alevi women do not necessarily 
veil themselves before Christians, though they are careful to do 
so before regular Mahommedans. Christians and Alevis usually 
eat freely together, but Sunnites sometimes deny eating with 
Alevis. Not only do our Alevi neighbours have a ceremony 
resembling the Lord’s Supper, but they refrain from eating the 
flesh of hares, because it is forbidden in the Law of Moses, though 
permitted to other Mahommedans. They affirm that He who 
was revealed to Christians as Jesus was revealed to them as Ali. 
They say preaching in the mosques bids the regular Mahommedans 
inflict damage on the Alevis when they have the opportunity, and 
the humble people grieve at such treatment and the feelings that 
lie at the back of it. When the Alevi lays aside his habitual mask 
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of secrecy, he pours forth a flood of vituperative language against 
the ‘‘ devil-worshippers,’’ as he calls his present masters. On the 
other hand some of them retain the memory of a Christian ancestry, 
and anticipate the time when they will again show their fraternity 
for Christians by intermarrying with them. There is a story that 
when the great Ali was put to death by his enemies, his head 
by some chance was placed for safe keeping in the hands of a 
Christian priest. Afterwards the persecutors wanted it to gloat over 
it or abuse it, but the priest refused to deliver it up. On being 
pressed, he cut off the head of his eldest son and offered that 
instead, but it was refused. So he did with his second and other 
sons, to the number of seven. Then his wife asked her husband 
to cut off and offer her head. He did so, and this was accepted. 
The truth or lack of it in this story has no importance. But it 
is exceedingly suggestive, as showing an Alevi belief that when 
their hero suffered, at least his head was protected from indignity 
by a Christian, and that at great cost to himself. 

There has been some awakening of national consciousness among 
the Alevi Turks since the new Ottoman régime came in. The 
autonomy of Albania is said to be having a profound though quiet 
effect. Some hold that the Kurds will never rest satisfied till they 
gain similar privileges. The Alevis are engaged in opening 
village schools as rapidly as their means permit, and are said to 
have effected an organisation for commercial and political purposes. 
Hitherto they have had small part in office or public influence. 
for the general welfare of the Ottoman Empire, it is much to be 
desired that this section of the community should obtain its full 
share of rights, and contribute its full quota of strength in the 
commonwealth. 


G. E. WHITE. 


POETRY IN DRAMA. 


OETRY is now seldom spoken on the English stage, because 
managers think the public do not appreciate it in drama; 
or in other words plays written for the public theatre are no 
longer regarded as being academic. But the statement needs 
qualifying, because in this country plays rarely have been written 
for public performance in imitation of classical models. Even at 
a time when poetry was the vehicle used for expressing nearly 
every form of drama which was acted at the playhouse, scholars 
complained that plays were written in defiance of art or rule, and 
solely to please the taste of the townsfolk. The citizens of London 
might flatter themselves that Shakespeare’s Julius C@sar was a 
fine Roman tragedy, but no pedant would have owned to 
its authorship. The actors defended its irregularities by 
asserting that the academic play did not act well, and pointed 
to the failure of Ben Jonson’s Sejanus, which was con- 
structed on classical lines. But Shakespeare may not have 
been as ignorant of Roman customs and manners as some of his 
contemporaries imagined. He wished to present his tragedies in 
a way that would be intelligible to a mixed audience, and in this 
he succeeded. He may not have been aware that he was writing 
plays of lasting merit, but he knew that one touch of nature 
makes the whole world kin, and fortunately neither the poet nor 
his audience considered a play to be the expression of one 
particular age. 

To-day it is asserted that art has performed its function when 
it has expressed itself, and that every poet re-expresses the universe 
in his own way, so that every poem is a new and independent 
expression. The dramatist, moreover, is judged by the same 
standard of criticism that applies to other creative artists: ‘‘ What 
‘ has he tried to express? ’’ and ‘‘ How has he expressed it?’’ At 
the same time it should be remembered that if all expression is art, 
all art is not equally clear in its form of expression, for a poem may 
be so deficient in articulation that it fails to express itself at all: 
and a writer may be able to permeate verse with ideas, and yet not 
possess the gift of the singer. Again, criticism, in the sense 
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of comparison, is demanded by the innocent and curious every 
hour of the day, and cannot be denied to them. If I am asked: 
‘“ Why does Shakespeare’s Romeo and Juliet outlive in popularity 
‘‘all other love-plays?’’ I reply that the poet has so skilfully 
arranged his story that no audience can fail to be impressed by it. 
Nor is it impossible to explain why one dramatist, in a few words, 
can bring an incident vividly and movingly before the mind of 
the spectator when the same incident, with the same scenic 
environment, if set forth by a less capable writer, produces no 
effect at all. That is to say, an incident which has been imperfectly 
visualised by a dramatist can never on the stage excite the same 
interest as a perfect imitation of what has been seen and felt. 
Another diffculty which confronts the impressionist is that different 
people put different meanings upon words, and that even what is 
called poetry cannot be defined in terms which are intelligible to 
all; so that to deny the existence of poetry in a play means 
that there are some persons who uphold a contrary opinion. 
But in the case of drama it is necessary to diagnose the 
word poetry in a general way, meaning, perhaps, in a common- 
sense way; although it can be urged that even opinions which are 
upheld in the name of common-sense require a certain amount of 
correction, or limitation, and are never wholly beyond the reach 
of error. ‘It is quite possible to contend that ideals, or 
‘‘universals,’’ are the most real of all realities. But the 
criterion of reality, it has been asserted, depends upon two 
questions—the question as to the durability or permanence 
of the thing, and the question as to its independence. And so 
it may be inferred that Shakespeare’s play Romeo and Juliet is 
the most perfect imitation existing of a love-tragedy, because it 
has lasted longest in the memory of playgoers, and is regarded by 
them as something apart from all other love-tragedies. 

Perhaps it is not sufficiently recognised by those who are anxious 
to see the revival of poetical drama on the stage that its exponents 
must cultivate something more than facility in lyrical expression. 
It is not enough for the songster, in drama, to sing blithely 
of leaves and flowers, and to be the chronicler of bucolic 
objects, unless he can at the same time touch the deep note of 
human passion, and realise that our noblest attributes and 
worthiest aspirations arise out of the contemplation of humanity, 
when it is seen in conflict with Nature and with conventions; 
the mere enjoyment of form and colour is not sufficient. Never 
can lyricism on the stage usurp the place of drama. Poetry 
in drama is not limited to the use of rhythmic sounds or 
verbal felicities. Its presence is implied wherever there are 
found expressed the realities of life with correct portraiture, and 
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some appreciation of the mystery which baffles us when we strain 
after supernatural vision. Judged by this standard, The Playboy 
of the Western World, Peter Pan, and John Bull’s other Island, 
although not written in verse, entitle their authors to be regarded 
as dramatic-poets. 

It would be both ungenerous and inaccurate to contend that 
there are no verse plays of merit written to-day, and if they do not 
find their way on to the stage, perhaps it is because the conditions 
there are not, at the present time, favourable for their presentation. 
At the same time poets who wish to write plays to be acted too 
often forget how severely practical are the needs of the theatre, and. 
that not even the most disinterested manager of a liberally endowed 
playhouse can afford to ignore the conditions which are involved 
by the production of spoken drama with all its costly paraphernalia. 
He knows that all the plays written to be acted, whether they are 
composed by men of genius or rare poets, must to some extent 
conform to the dictionary meaning of the word drama, which is 
““a stage play,’’ and that this involves something more on the part 
of a writer than to express himself in images, or allegories, or a 
striving after this or that perfection or, imperfection. Narrow as 
this interpretation may seem, it yet embraces a good deal. It is 
only within the area of a theatre that a thousand or more spectators 
are accommodated with seats from the floor to the ceiling to see a 
counterfeit presentment of life. Not in the street, nor in the 
chamber, can reality be seen by so many individuals at one time, 
and the bringing together of so large a number of composite minds 
under one roof to witness an imitation imposes restraints upon the 
dramatist out of which has grown the art of the theatre. A poet, 
therefore, who wishes to write plays for the stage, cannot afford to 
be ignorant or indifferent as to what he has to do to make his work 
suitable for the theatre. He must consider that the moment the 
curtain rises upon his play he brings before the audience speakers 
who have manners and diction of their own, apart from those 
naturally appropriate to the writer ; for when he is using the speech 
of a cultured man he is but imitating a cultured man, which the 
majority of men are not. He must also appreciate the fact that 
words are no more than instruments for expression which will vary 
in meaning according to the way in which they are spoken. As 
Edward Fitzgerald observes, ‘‘ With a dramatist, the words are 
‘* often of secondary importance to the lyre, being, in fact, a kind of 
““libretto to furnish the actor with suitable music, or emotional 
‘“sounds, to arouse interest in the audience.’’ Then poetry in 
drama must be subservient to incident and character. The play of 

-Hamlet is the work of a poet and a philosopher, who is also a 
practical dramatist, and if the scenes are examined individually 
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there are many colloquial passages which have no deeper signifi- 
cance than are appropriate to the conventions of greetings and 
farewells, but which are necessary in order to give naturalness to 
the action. 

Plays, however, which deal with imaginary beings, and with 
events which no longer are considered probable, can be written in 
language of more beauty and fancy than plays dealing with the 
actual beings with which the majority of people come daily in 
contact. Again, a desire for poetry can be supported by at least 
one formidable argument, namely, that the poet can conceal the 
improbable and render it acceptable by the ornament of beautiful 
words. But even fairy dramas must conform to stage exigencies. 
Toa producer of plays the incredible must always be possible. The 
conditions under which he works, in a theatre, are never romantic, 
and the more poetical and imaginative the play which he has to 
present on the stage, the more necessary is it for him to call in the 
aid of the property maker, to whom a fairy is nothing more 
romantic than pink tights and paper wings, with all the discomfort 
that the wearing of such unusual apparel necessitates. <A 
dramatic poet, therefore, who desires that his ideals shall find 
expression on the stage can never hope to escape altogether from 
contact with realities. 

If a National Theatre were established in this country, where 
the poetic-drama could be acted intelligently by capable performers, 
the mistaken idea that modern verse plays cannot arouse the 
emotions of an audience would soon disappear. But without proper 
facilities for stage-representation the poetic-drama becomes an 
exotic, growing under conditions which stunt its natural and. 
healthy development. Dramatic compositions in book form are 
thrust on the market for public approval which could never survive 
the test of half a dozen performances in a theatre; and yet there 
are poet’s plays lying on the shelf to-day which only need to be 
acted under suitable conditions to secure general admiration. Of 
Shakespeare’s unacted plays it is not necessary now to speak ; those 
which have survived the exigencies of the modern theatre have 
become re-shaped to please the eye instead of the mind. But 
Milton’s Samson Agonistes is a drama of great tragic power, 
skilfully constructed and sustained by noble poetry, which lends 
itself with rare advantage to rhythmical elocution, while the central 
figure, in its isolation and strength, is an object which is both 
pathetic and sublime. The part of Samson, if it were impersonated 
by a tragedian possessing Salvini’s voice and presence, would stir 
the hearts of all Londoners, and yet this play has never been pro- 
duced on the public stage. On the other hand, Robert Browning’s 
Blot on the ’Scutcheon, an equally fine dramatic subject, but toc. 
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confused in action and dialogue to be of use for the stage, has been 
thrust upon the public by the poet’s admirers on more than one 
occasion, only to provoke a languid interest among playgoers. 
Again, Professor Gilbert Murray’s translations of Sophocles and 
Euripides have an academic distinction, but his plays do not act 
well. Here, also, the material for drama was excellent if only 
the adaptor had possessed the dramatic instinct and “‘ fine frenzy ”’ 
of the poet-dramatist. But the level of Professor Murray’s rhymed. 
verses never reaches the height of tragic poetry, nor do they provide 
scope for vocal flexibility. There is no rise, no fall, no majesty in 
the cadences; no warmth, no terror, no pity reflected in the 
language; no peculiarity of phrase to individualise characters. 
Indeed, as poetic-dramas, Professor Murray’s translations are 
decorous but dull, and on the stage they become tiresome to the 
ear and chilling to the emotions. By comparison the free 
adaptations made from Calderon’s dramas by Edward Fitzgerald 
are more suitable for stage purposes. They show the hand of 
a master, pre-eminently skilled in the writing of English dramatic 
verse. These adaptations, moreover, are, in a sense, original 
dramas, and it is in the freedom of their treatment that lie their 
strength and permanence, since no drama should be literally trans-. 
lated. It is not only the meaning of words which varies in different 
countries, but also their sound; and spoken words may arouse 
emotion in one language and fail todo soin another. Coleridge’s 
adaptation of Schiller’s Wallenstein is another instance of the 
advantages to drama of free adaptation. Assuredly in our 
National Theatre, Milton, Fitzgerald, and Coleridge will become 
honoured names. 

Among more recent writers who have written poetic plays with 
the object of having them acted on the stage, the most prominent, 
perhaps, is Mr. Yeats, who has many genuine admirers, and has 
won a deservedly high place as a poet. Mr. Yeats, however, is not 
altogether happy about his plays, and he has the modesty to tell 
us so, for besides being a poet he is a critic, and moreover he is an 
honest critic. In culture he ranks above his late companion and 
fellow-dramatist at the Abbey Theatre, J. M. Synge, and, in this 
respect, it may even be urged that he has the advantage of 
Shakespeare himself. But to understand what is troubling Mr. 
Yeats’s conscience about his plays we must examine these 
sentences taken from the preface to his published volume in 1906 :— 


‘‘T have had to destroy so many lines that would have thrown 
one play or another out of shape. 

‘‘T have been getting some practical knowledge of the stage, 
and I have spent a good part of the time shaping and re-shaping 
some half-dozen plays in prose or verse. 
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‘‘ It is not very difficult to construct a fairly vigorous prose play, 
and then, when one is certain it will act, as it stands, to decorate 
it and encumber it with poetry. Buta play of that kind will never 
move us poetically. 

‘‘T am a little disappointed with the upshot of so many years, 

it may be the Athanor has burned too fiercely, or too 
faintly and fitfully, or that the prima materia has been ill-chosen. 

‘‘ Some of my friends, and it is always for a few friends one 
writes, do not understand why I have not been content with lyric 
writing. 

‘* (These) plays are not at all as they were when first printed, 
for they have been re-written and re-written until I feel I can do 
no better with my present subjects and experience.’ 


Now these quotations, taken in their consecutive order from a short 
preface of but four printed pages, are a confession of Mr. Yeats’s 
inability to write a poetical play for the stage; and, in my 
opinion, the failure is due not to want of imagination, but to lack 
of observation. In fact, Mr. Yeats evolves his poetry and drama 
from his inner consciousness. His plays conform to certain self- 
made laws of beauty which he himself can accept. He does not 
accept the beauty of Nature. Mr. Yeats himself manufactures a 
kind of beauty which he and his ‘‘ few friends’”’ are content to 
admire, while those who are not familiar with the fountain from 
which this beauty springs find nothing more stimulating in his 
plays than reveries. But dramas of the kind are not human 
stories, nor images of actual life; they are allegories in which 
the characters are mere abstractions. Mr. Yeats forgets, also, 
that the best work of poets and artists ig not always that 
part over which most effort and patience have been expended. 
There is a point reached in all artistic work, where drudgery 
begins to spoil the results, to make the play, as it were, 
smell of the midnight oil. A creative artist often has forced 
upon him the reflection that his greatest efforts are but inspira- 
tions; and unfortunately Mr. Yeats is unconscious of having 
experienced any similar emotions. He has an excellent critical 
faculty, and proposes to write drama because he understands the 
difference between a good play and a bad one; he then studies the 
technical conditions of dramatic production in a theatre and, 
apparently, with no special advantages, because perception of an 
artistic truth does not necessarily include power of execution. If 
nothing more is wanted for the writing of a poetical play than the 
literary faculty, the critical faculty, and a knowledge of the theatre, 
poet-dramatists would be more plentiful than they are. And it is the 
more strange that Mr. Yeats has not grasped this fact when he 
has lived in such close intimacy with the late J. M. Synge, the 
most brilliant dramatist this century has produced. Can Mr. Yeats 
have forgotten the following significant confession in Mr. Synge’s 
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preface to The Playboy of the Western World: ‘‘ When I was 
‘writing The Shadow of the Glen some years ago, I got more 
“aid than any learning could have given me from a chink in the 
“floor of the old Wicklow house where I was staying, that let me 
*“hear what was being said by the servant girls in the kitchen.’’ 
And in this preface of but two printed pages, there is another 
‘equally instructive remark: ‘‘ Anyone who has lived in real intimacy 
““ with the Irish peasantry will know that the wildest sayings and 
““ideas in this play are tame, indeed, compared with the fancies 
““ one may hear in any little hillside cabin in Geesala, or Carraroe, 
“‘or Dingle Bay.’’ This, then, is the truth of the matter— 
dramatists are born not made, and the special gifts needed are not 
picked up with the help of Mr. Yeats’s laboured experiences. They 
consist in a particular quality of mind for observing life, so as to 
be able to re-shape, on the stage, the essential characteristics of 
these observations, not as an actual imitation alone, but as a 
reasoned imitation of life, this being a distinction of which even 
the writer himself may not be fully conscious. And were all Mr. 
Yeats’s written and re-written sheets to come to light there would 
be found little if any material among them for the making of drama. 
Learning and culture which are essential for the critic do not 
necessarily stimulate the faculty of observation and imitation. 
Shakespeare wrote Hamlet over a barber’s shop in Silver Street, 
Cripplegate. No more suitable abode could have been chosen 
from which to write plays. All sorts and conditions of men must 
have passed in and out of the room below, and there can be little 
doubt that Shakespeare owed his marvellous vocabulary to his 
facility for remembering the actual words he had heard spoken 
through the “‘ chink in the floor.”’ 

Then again if poetry is intended to give distinction and a certain 
elevation of style to drama, it is necessary for the poet to avoid the 
temptation of merely writing his plays on theatrical lines, and to 
refrain from publishing prompt copies of them with the notion that 
educated people will consider them to be a contribution to literature. 
‘The prompter’s book is too technical in character to be intelligible 
outside of the theatre. Ina theatrical play, written and arranged on 
‘spectacular lines, the producer’s additions are often of a nature to 
constitute him part author of the play, for the story is carried on at 
critical moments with the help of cleverly contrived tableaux. Take, 
as an instance, this final page of the first act of Mr. Stephen 
Phillips’s play, Paolo and Francesca, which is copied from the 
printed book :— 

Trumpets are heard. 
Anc. (a blind woman). What is that sound ?* 
Gio. My marriage trumpets! 
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ANG. Here, 
Still let me sit and hear the folk pass by. 


Enter from one side KINSMEN and RETAINERS, PaoLo at their 
head. GIOVANNI joins him, putting his arm round his neck. 


Gio. Paolo, shali we walk together still? 


Exit marriage procession of KINSMEN, &c., led by GIOVANNI 
and Paoto. Meanwhile enter from the other side FRANCESCA, 
Lucrezia, and attendant Lapirs. FRANCESCA, in passing, pauses 
and offers trinket to ANGELA, who shudders, letting it fall. EXEUNT 
all but ANGELA, who remains staring before her. 


(Curtain. ) 


Now there is nothing here that is worthy the name of literature, of 
poetry, or of drama. It is nothing superior to the blue-pencil 
scribbling of the stage-manager. It is as if Mr. Phillips had said 
to Sir George Alexander, ‘“‘ My dialogue has brought the story to 
‘a critical point in its development, and now, Sir George, you 
‘“come and have your turn, and give us a tableau to relieve me 
‘‘of the trouble of finding suitable words to put into Angela’s 
‘“mouth, to express her horror of the coming tragedy as 
“it is pictured in her mind.’’ But to substitute a stage-picture for 
a word-picture takes reality out of the drama. There are moments 
on the stage when silence can be impressive, but not the moment 
which Mr. Phillips has chosen. The poetical drama has its. 
responsibilities, although Mr. Phillips may ignore them. 
Although the limits of this article prohibit a critical examination 
of the art of speaking poetry on the stage, it is necessary to 
make a protest. One of his Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools, 
writing a preface to a recent edition of As You Like It, states that, 
in the delivery of blank verse, ‘‘the end of each line should 
“always be indicated, however delicately, even where the sense 
‘‘runs on from it into the next line.’’ This is scarcely a method 
Shakespeare would have advocated. In speaking verse on the 
stage, to make a pause, however slight, at the end of every ten 
syllables is impracticable. To do this, and yet to follow the 
poet’s instructions and “‘ hold the mirror up to nature,’’ or even 
to speak ‘‘ trippingly on the tongue,’’ would be impossible. The 
word ‘‘trippingly’’’ is not perhaps felicitously descriptive, but 
the context shows that it indicates easy naturalness, as opposed’ 
to artificiality. And the invention of blank verse by the Elizabethan 
poets was the direct result of a desire to remove the restraints 
involved when speaking the rhymed couplet. For the same reasons 
it is not possible to agree with the late Clifford Harrison’s theory: 
that in poetry ‘the habit of the world by instinct in the ignorant, 


* An odd question for the old nurse to ask! No human being can fail to recog- 
nise the sound of a trumpet. ; 
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““and by choice in the learned, is on the side of a rhythmical 
‘““reading.’’ If it is true that the literate and the illiterate both 
make use of the “‘ sing-song’’ cadence, they do so for the same 
reason, and that is to escape from the consciousness of having made 
a deliberate study of elocution. So long as a speaker uses his own 
words to express his thoughts, Nature invents the necessary 
variety in the tones, to give intelligent expression to the words, 
which it does without conscious effort on the part of the speaker. 
But when neither the thought nor the words are created out of 
the speaker’s brain, the voice does not unconsciously echo the 
sense, and the delivery of poetry which has a cadence degenerates 
into mere ‘‘ sing-song.’’? This is why ‘‘ men of letters mark the 
““swing and lilt and scansion of the verses in preference to the 
‘““ dramatic meaning and argument of the passage.’’ As a fact, 
there is no preference and no choice in the matter, any more than 
there is with the amateur who entertains all his friends with the 
same tune on the piano, because he has learnt no other one. Surely 
the good reading of poetry needs variety of time as well as tune. 
While at the same time, to quote Clifford Harrison’s admirable 
definition, expressed in another chapter of his Reading and 
Readers, it is necessary ‘‘ to call out the inner force of the (vital) 
‘word till it answers to the call, and touches the hearer with 
“the startling sense of unexpected and unsuspected presence.”’ 
This is an art, and one demanding a special combination of voice, 
brain, and temperament. 

To return to my opening remarks, in this paper, Shakespeare 
wrote his plays for the public stage, regardless of the rules which 
were upheld by the scholars of his day, but not, therefore, regard- 
less of all rule. As Lessing points out: ‘‘ Plays which do not 
‘‘ observe the classical rules, must yet observe rules of some kind 
‘if they are to please.’ And of all arts which imitate life, that 
of the drama is the most difficult to master, and the most open 
to criticism. If, then, the test of merit lies in a certain permanence 
of impression made on the hearer, it must be conceded by those 
who are striving to bring new ideas into the theatre that plays 
which, when adequately interpreted, can move an audience 
centuries after they were written, have some elemental qualities 
which form the structural basis of drama for all time. 


WILLIAM POEL. 


THE NATURAL AND SPIRITUAL ORDERS. 


MONG those who believe in the existence of a spiritual order, 
ia there must necessarily be a strong interest in the question 
of its relation to the Natural Order, because on this relation depend 
so many important practical matters. Necessarily so, for if the 
former does not and cannot act on and within the latter it may, 
for all ordinary purposes of life, be neglected. If it can and does, 
it is a factor which demands the most careful consideration in all 
questions touching on human progress and development. 

Whatever may be the nominal philosophical creed of the 
average man in these days, it is quite evident that from a practical 
point of view he regards the natural and spiritual orders as at 
any rate out of touch with, if not essentially independent of, one 
another. All so-called material questions fall within the former, 
and are to be dealt with according to its ‘“‘laws.’’ Some moral 
and all religious questions fall within the latter, and belong to a 
different and less tangible domain. Certain difficulties arise even 
to the average intelligence with regard to this apparently simple 
dichotomy. Psychology has its word to say, and there is some 
uncertainty as to whether in dealing with mental facts, they are 
to be classed as material or spiritual. It is of importance to clear 
up this question, and it will perhaps assist us in our inquiry 
if we briefly survey the universe as we know it, starting from the 
lowest rung in the ladder, and gradually mounting to the highest. 

We start with the inorganic. Non-living matter, whatever it 
may ultimately be, a form or forms of motion, infinitesimal electric 
charges, or any other sensually intangible existence, follows certain 
strictly defined and so far as human observation goes, unalterable 
sequences, which can be predicted, and in some cases initiated and 
directed by human means. We here have the first experimental 
suggestion of a connection between intelligence and matter. 
Human intelligence can start and direct certain material processes. 

The advent of life presents us with a new departure. Matter is 
no longer chiefly characterised by inertia. Spontaneity with some 
degree of consciousness appears, and asserts itself with increasing 
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power as we mount in the scale of life, till in man it appears to 
reign supreme. Between a grain of sand and a fully developed 
human being, there appears such a vast difference, not merely in 
degree but in kind, that to uncultured observation there would 
seem no connecting link between the two. Yet living matter, even 
at its most highly developed conscious stage, is reducible to the 
same elements as non-living. There enters into the body of man 
no ultimate chemical element, which is not present in his inorganic 
environment. Here, then, is another suggestion of some connection 
between intelligence and matter, but from an opposite standpoint. 
Above we found that non-living matter is within limits subject to 
the control of human intelligence. Here we see that human 
intelligence appears to be ultimately dependent, at any rate for 
its expression and activity, on non-living matter. It has therefore 
been advanced by some thinkers that intelligence is a function of 
and depends upon the brain. 

Man is the highest known form of conscious intelligent life, but 
intelligence appears at a very much lower stage than the human; 
and that which strikes us as we mount in the grades of conscious 
life, is that greater intelligence is always accompanied by a higher 
development of, and more control over matter. The two step 
together. Is intelligence a function of organised matter, or is 
organised matter an expression or product of intelligence? If 
the former supposition is correct, we should expect that intelligence 
would only be able to occupy itself with material things, 7.e., with 
the Natural Order, as revealed by the bodily senses. Asa matter 
of fact we do not find this. 

1. Mathematics is a science of pure reason. Its problems and 
theorems can be worked out, and its conclusions reached without 
any physical data whatsoever. In quaternions, we have use made 
of a fourth dimension, which is not merely unpresentable to human 
observation, but which can only be expressed by mathematical 
symbols, not capable of translation into terms of human experience. 

2. In the case of many scientific theories again, though it is 
true that they are or should be invariably based on physical facts, 
those facts are used in a way which so transforms their significance 
as to remove it altogether from the sphere of physical evidence, as 
is well illustrated by ethereal and electric theories of the constitution 
of matter. 

3. Philosophy and Religion confessedly deal with metaphysical 
data. 

If intelligence were a function of matter, why should it be 
impelled to grapple with such data at all? They are not material. 
They do not belong to what is ordinarily understood by the Natural 
Order. On the contrary, they afford subjects of thought and 
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reasoning behind or beyond the Natural Order. Such considera- 
tions as these lead us, or at any rate most of us, to the conclusion 
that intelligence is not a function of matter. 

If we turn to the second hypothesis that matter is an expression 
or product of intelligence, we are confronted by other and great, 
though in the writer’s opinion by no means equally great, 
difficulties. — 

1. Matter is somewhat refractory to intelligence, at any rate when 
the latter reaches the human stage. Intelligence seems often at 
war with it, and only with difficulty achieves understanding and 
control of it, and then not entirely. 

2. Inorganic matter is certainly not a product of human 
intelligence, though the particular way in which it is perceived 
may be so. And since ultimately inorganic and organic matter 
are identical, it is evident that the same may be said of the latter, 
even if it became an ascertained scientific fact that chemical 
combinations identical with protoplasm could not only be made, 
but could exhibit when made the spontaneous activities of the 
lowest forms of life. This is not yet an ascertained fact. 

Most biologists agree in thinking that its becoming so is in the 
highest degree improbable, but were the discovery made, it would 
not reveal human intelligence as the originator of those elements 
which are the physical basis alike of organic and inorganic existence. 
A careful weighing of all these considerations suggests another 
hypothesis. Are both matter and intelligence functions or activities 
of a third form of being, at once transcending and synthetising 
them? Those thinkers whose reflection on cosmic problems has 
led them to infer the existence of an invisible, intangible, trans- 
cendent Order have usually had little difficulty in regarding 
intelligence as an intrinsic part of it, but the case has been 
different with matter. That has been considered rather as a clog 
and hindrance to, than as in any sense an expression or product 
of the pure, ethereal form of being of which human reason is a 
faint reflection. Students of the great philosophies of the East, 
as well as of the still greater thought of the Greeks, wil! bear out 
this assertion. 

Christian philosophy influenced by preceding and contemporary 
systems, and keenly alive to the apparent moral anomaly of any 
union between the purity of the Divine essence with the grossness, 
vileness, and repulsiveness of some forms of material existence, 
has also frequently lent itself to the supposition that the physical 
is inimical to the spiritual, that the latter can never attain to 
the height of its capabilities till ‘‘ freed’’ from the former. The 
irreconcilability of this conviction with the central tenet of 
Christianity has not availed to destroy it; and it is certainly 
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responsible for some of the main difficulties that beset Christian 
faith and practice in the present day. Moreover, the whole 
progress of knowledge makes continually clearer the fact that it is 
not possible to divorce ‘‘ matter’’ from ‘‘ mind,’’ the two are 
found together. They supplement and reinforce one another, and 
aid in mutual development quite as patently and as constantly, as 
in other directions they seem to militate against and frustrate one 
another. If neither can ‘“‘explain’’ the other, or be merged in 
the other, yet neither can do without the other. Even the apparent 
inertness and consequent resistance of matter to the work of 
intelligence in and upon it, is a means of sharpening and develop- 
ing the latter. It seems, therefore, that the hypothesis of a third 
form of being, including and synthetising the other two, is an 
entirely legitimate one from a theoretical point of view. It remains 
to be seen whether there is any evidence which would carry it 
beyond the uncertain ground of hypothesis, and place it upon a 
stable foundation. And first what kind of evidence would be at 
once apposite and convincing ? 


1. It must show that the processes of the natural universe, 
including in these both physical and intelligent processes, can be 
subordinated to, and controlled by, that third form of being which 
is supposed to transcend and include its other forms, intelligence 
and matter. 

2. It must be capable of verification by human reason and human 
experience. 


1. Under this head would fall, if authenticated (a) such a life 
of power as that exhibited in a supreme degree by Christ, and 
in a lesser degree by some other great prophets and founders of 
religions; (b) also such complete moral transformations as are 
described in the history of all great religions, and in many indi- 
vidual biographies, and of which contemporary and personal 
accounts are not infrequently forthcoming;* (c) answers to 
prayer, or exertions of mental power, affecting the course of natural 
events without any mediate process (such as the application of 
scientific knowledge and method), taking place. Such occurrences 
as these are in the popular connotation ‘‘ miracles.”’ 

2. As is well known, claims are put forward that evidence of 
the action of the Spiritual Order upon and in the Natural Order, is 
forthcoming under all the heads above enumerated. But save 
under (b), and there with considerable reservations, these claims 
are largely regarded as unjustified. Under (a) and (c) it is rarely 
supposed that any but the evidence of past history is forthcoming, 
and it may safely be said that in the present day such evidence 


* The annals of the Salvation Army are replete with these. All who work among 
the apparently absolutely degraded could give instances. 
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to phenomena regarded as antecedently improbable would never 
be regarded as sufficient. Corroborative and to some extent 
explanatory it might and could be, if borne out by present 
experience. 

Before entering upon the inquiry whether such contemporary 
evidence is forthcoming, one or two preliminary observations are 
desirable. In the first place, we have to notice that on the 
hypothesis that there is such a third form of being as the spiritual 
(to give it the name which is commonly used), there are to human 
apprehension two other and subordinate forms characterising the 
Natural Order, in and through which it may act, the purely 
physical (or material), and the intelligent, and as we have seen, 
the purely material is to some, though only to a partial, extent 
subordinated to intelligence in ordinary human experience. If, 
therefore, we desire to find a connecting link between the spiritual 
and the natural, we should be most likely to do so in the realm 
of intelligent consciousness. We should suppose it would act 
through the latter upon or in the subordinate realm of the 
physical world. 

We should further be prepared to find that while opening to 
intelligent consciousness avenues through which it could act upon 
the physical world, not available to ordinary experience or to 
scientific method, the spiritual energy would itself be apprehended 
by intelligent consciousness, though in a partial and probably often 
inadequate manner. We should also expect that the most 
distinct evidence of such spiritual action through human 
intelligence, would occur where the human will was in harmony 
with that action, where desire was awakened and _ persistent. 
Bearing these three considerations in mind, we have to look for 
contemporary evidence of spiritual action under the three heads 
above enumerated :— 

(a) Super-normal lives. 

(b) Great moral transformations. 

(c) Exertions of mental power affecting the course of material 
processes without mediate agency. 

(a) The super-normal in human life is exhibited whenever and 
wherever true genius makes its appearance, in the direction of the 
special form of genius. In other respects the life may be entirely 
normal, may even in certain aspects fall below the average of 
normal acquirement. The annals of art, of literature, of science 
and of philanthropy afford abundant illustrations in point, as do 
those of military and national history. There are contemporary 
illustrations.in these regions of experience which it is not necessary 
to name, but which every reader will readily call to mind. They 
are usually regarded as instances of super-normal intellectual 
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endowment and development, and they are without doubt this, 
but are they nothing more? Is the passionate devotion of a 
Michael Angelo to his art, of a Garibaldi to his country, of a Sir 
Isaac Newton to his researches entirely explained by intellectual 
predisposition and power? Whence comes the insight which all 
such men possess, and which attends and often precedes the 
execution of their projects? Careful reflection on these exceptional 
individuals disposes us to look upon them as the subjects of a 
motive power which directs, rather than is directed by the intellect. 

But the instances most apposite to our purpose are those to be 
found in the sphere of religion, because religion confessedly 
occupies itself with that third form of being, of the reality of which 
we are seeking evidence. It inculcates the expectation of reinforce- 
ment of our normal powers from the invisible Order, and if we are 
ever to obtain convincing proof of such reinforcement, it should be 
here. That brilliant and widely-read book, Professor James’s 
Varieties of Religious Experience, certainly tends to suggest the 
idea that religious experience of any vital kind, is almost the sole 
possession of human freaks and weaklings. It greatly needs a 
supplement indicating the part played by religion in the experience 
of those religious persons who are neither neurotic nor feeble in 
mind or body; and there are many such. But it is difficult to obtain 
their testimony, because in the first place, all healthy-minded 
persons shrink from the discussion of their inner life; and im 
the second they often express themselves in language which, 
while for them embodying a living reality of experience, 
is used also by the conventionally religious, and in their 
hands becomes merely a stereotyped form, devoid of all 
significance and reality. Nevertheless, there are men and 
women in our midst, living lives, doing work which they 
avow would be impossible to them were it not for the inspiration 
and reinforcement which they consciously receive from that 
Spiritual Order, in which here and now they live and move, and 
on the limitless resources of which they rely. Are we to deny the 
reality of their experience because (if such be the case) it is not 
ours; because (maybe) it is described to us in language with which 
we are not sympathetic, or because it does not fit into that scheme 
of the universe to which, consciously or unconsciously, we have 
given our adhesion? There is need for much serious reflection 
on our grounds for accepting or rejecting the account which the 
subjects of such experience themselves give of it, and of its effect 
upon them; and it might further a dispassionate and reasoned 
attitude of mind if, temporarily, we were to disregard dogmatic 
explanations of the experience, whether Christian or other, and 
occupy ourselves solely with its living results. 
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(b) Great moral transformations. These are effects upon 
character. They occur in all religions, in all degrees of culture, 
in every social rank. They are most striking when their subjects 
are the very debased and ignorant, though not perhaps really so 
remarkable as in their more rare occurrence in respectable, cultured, 
self-indulgent lives, for in the latter there seems less immediate 
scope for the utter revulsion of feeling, the urgent sense for a 
necessity of change than in the former. The psychology of 
‘‘conversion’’ has received considerable attention in modern 
times. It reveals no doubt much that is extremely curious and 
interesting with respect to our mental constitution and some of its 
characteristics; but its immediate importance lies in the convincing 
evidence it affords of an activity in and about our human existence 
which is not in the ordinary sense of the term ‘“‘ natural.’ Its 
results we may regard as such; they occur, as to affect human 
beings they must do, in the Natural Order, but their incitement lies 
beyond it, and therefore beyond the control of human will and 
reason. ‘‘ The wind bloweth where it listeth, and thou hearest the 
‘* sound thereof, but canst not tell whence it cometh nor whither 
“it goeth. So is everyone that is born of the spirit.’’ 

(c) Exertions of mental power affecting the course of material 
events without mediate agency. By a large majority of cultured 
persons this suggestion would be put out of court without so much 
as a hearing,—and at this we can scarcely feel surprised when we 
remember the vast abuse to which belief in its truth has given rise. 
The cruel accusations and punishment of magic and witchcraft 
with which the Middle Ages abounded, the foolish vagaries and 
frauds of ‘‘ spiritualism,’’ the superstitious fears and practices of 
the ignorant in even the most civilised countries of the present day ; 
and then the clear light and common sense of the new knowledge, 
of that scientific spirit of inquiry and research, which has 
accomplished so much for the material and intellectual benefit of 
mankind; who that compares these but must hesitate to allow the 
reality of any phenomena claiming to have their rise beyond the 
region of which Science takes ken, and which is ever becoming 
more comprehensive ? 

We must needs feel the force of this consideration. And yet, 
what if there be a residuum of truth beneath all the accumulation 
of rubbish? The constant re-assertion that such is the case 
demands consideration also, especially in these days when, with all 
her wealth of resource, Science yet so keenly perceives her limita- 
tions. ‘‘ Faith-cures’’ are regarded by the generality of educated 
people as‘being no proof whatever of the reality of spiritual agency 
in physical matters, because so long as the faith is present, it does 
not seem to matter much (so far as the cure is concerned) in what 
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it is placed, and faith itself appears to be the necessary (and purely 
psychological) factor in the case. And this, with certain reserva- 
tions, we may allow. ‘The reservations are, however, important 
and far-reaching. They include :— 


1. The case of those sick persons whose recovery may be 
attributed to the faith of others for them, not to their own for 
themselves ; and that such cases occur, cannot be denied by any 
dispassionate and qualified person who will take the trouble to 
inquire into cures effected by Christian Scientists, Higher Thought 
Healers, and Healers who are ordinary Christian believers.* All 
these persons explicitly declare that they rely on a spiritual power 
(however defined) to enable them to work their cures; and, so 
far as the writer is aware, no other object of faith than such a 
power has been found efficacious. We never hear of vicarious 
faith in a particular doctor or drug being of any use whatever, 
but vicarious faith in spiritual energy has been justified. 

2. The maintenance of efficient health and strength for the 
performance of life’s duties under difficult and, from the ordinary 
point of view, impossible circumstances. Vicarious faith is not 
sufficient for this. It may assist a start to be made, but it cannot 
do more. Faith in drugs, in diet, in climate fails also, but faith 
in a sustaining, empowering, spiritual energy does not fail, though 
it may be only partially effectual where the faith is weak and 
restricted, and hampered by surrounding unbelief. 

3- But physical health, though covering a very wide field of 
possible material results due to spiritual action, by no means 
includes all. There are many circumstances (such as lack of 
worldly means), usually classed as material, which, through the 
inability they bring to make the best use of opportunity, are 
inimical to the full development of character and ability. There 
have been, and there are, many individual instances in which it 
is claimed that such circumstances have been overcome or changed 
through spiritual agency, usually in response to prayer. The 
case of Miiller, of Bristol, is one well known and fully authen- 
ticated ; but many readers will call to mind others, very possibly 
within their own knowledge, in which a similar experience has 
occurred. 


There are two reasons for the common unwillingness to allow 
the reality of such experiences. In the first place since the results 
re natural, z.e., occur within and through the Natural Order, it is 
contended that there is no need to look beyond it for their cause. 
They might equally well have occurred without any “‘ interven- 
“* tion’? from spiritual agency, to which an obvious answer is: they 
might, but they did not. Until the appeal was made to that which 
lies beyond and beneath Nature, Nature was intractable. In the 
second place, there is nearly always a tendency to connect the 
efficaciousness of spiritual agency (when it is recognised and 

*It is not intended to imply that believers in other religions are not capable of 


exerting a like faith with like results, but in a Christian country the results obtained 
by Christians are the most numerous and the most verifiable. 
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believed in), with some special dogmatic tenets, and with no others. 
Hence the strange spectacle of members of different sects and 
religions all acknowledging spiritual realities, but denying their 
power, save under conditions which do not agree. If this were 
true there might be spiritual existence, but there could be no 
Spiritual Order. 

There are signs that this childish and unreasonable way of 
regarding transcendent truth and power as subordinate to 
sectarian limitations, is nearing its end; and the recognition that 
below all differences of religious belief there lie great fundamental 
verities held in common is gradually gaining ground. As it does so. 
the way is cleared for the perception that men are, and are meant to 
know that they are, living in a vaster Order than the Natural, 
one which includes and acts upon the Natural, using the powers. 
and capacities of the latter as its instruments and expression. 
There are great ulterior questions of deep and pressing interest, 
but, as it seems to the writer, the answers to them can only be given 
with any hope of general agreement when that which has formed 
the subject of the present essay, the vital connection between the 
Spiritual and Natural Orders, has been grasped with a thorough- 
ness of conviction but rarely attained yet. 


EmMA Martie CAILLARD. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS: 


NEW DEVELOPMENT IN THE EUROPEAN SITUATION. 


URVEYING the relations of European nations to each other 
as modified by the events of the past few weeks, one’s attention 
is irresistibly drawn and held by what might aptly be termed the 
two conspicuous peaks which now dominate the international 
situation : the Franco-Spanish entente, and the growing sharpness 
of Franco-Italian rivalry. That these developments, both of which 
took their origin in the struggle for predominance in the 
Mediterranean, have not received a degree of attention pro- 
portionate to their intrinsic importance may be accounted for by 
the circumstance that neither of them has been consecrated by a 
diplomatic instrument. They are as yet mere elements of the 
political atmosphere rather than distinct political forces. None 
the less, however, they mark a noteworthy line of advance taken by 
international politics, and bear within them germs of a development 
which, unless arrested by the action of unforeseen causes, may 
fundamentally modify the internal European situation. 

Neither of these phenomena can be classed as unexpected. The 
settlement of the Morocco difficulties under Great Britain’s friendly 
auspices was the proximate cause of the one; the unsettlement of 
the Near Eastern situation and the growing sharpness of the 
struggle for over-lordship in the Mediterranean, have brought 
about the other. For a considerable period they had been steadily 
maturing, and might for some time past have been reckoned with. 
I foreshadowed both more than once in my monthly articles, and I 
laid particular stress on the far-ranging sequels of the keen com- 
petition—not to give it a harsher name—which is now fast 
dispelling Franco-Italian cordiality. 

In the language of Emerson, one might be tempted to include 
these two processes as instances of the operation of the law of 
compensation, for the one seemingly tends to strengthen while the 
other obviously weakens the Triple Entente. The advantages 
accruing to France, for instance, from the positive good-will of her 
Southern neighbour, even though it should not harden into a formal 
alliance, can be measured in army corps and francs, and may 
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henceforth be set down among the assets on which the Republic 
can count in time of war. On the other hand, the growing 
antagonism of Italy, who was heretofore looked upon by all states- 
men as a mere sleeping partner of Germany and Austria-Hungary, 
opens up a redoubtable vista to the Government of the Republic. 
For the loss on this side far outweighs the gain on that, and if a 
large measure of responsibility for the estrangement of Italy’s 
sympathies ought, as the Consulta holds, to be laid at the door of 
M. Poincaré in his capacity as Minister of Foreign Affairs, this 
eminent public man will take high if unenviable rank among the 
moulders of his country’s destinies. To my thinking, however, 
the mistakes of policy which can be traced to M. Poincaré’s 
initiative, however grave, are but the contributory causes of a 
conflict which has long been brewing between the two sister nations 
and may be set down as a consequence of geographical situation and 
political evolution. One might term it a phase of the struggle 
between Slav and German, which, in a restricted sense, it really is, 
seeing that Italy dreads the Slav much more than the Teuton, and 
sets a high value on the services which Austria-Hungary is 
indirectly rendering her as a powerful breakwater against the inflow 
of Slavdom. At bottom, however, the two kindred peoples are 
divided by what the Germans denote as a Machtfrage, a question of 
might, rendered acute by economic needs, and that is precisely one 
of those differences which diplomacy is powerless to compose. 
Happily, however, matters have not yet reached a critical stage, 
and in the meanwhile fresh factors may make their appearance and 
usher in a pacific solution. 


UPSHOT OP MSs POINCARE S “VISIT TOcoL ANG 


M. Poincaré’s visit to Spain would under ordinary circumstances 
be regarded as a mere act of political courtesy, one of the many 
manifestations of the systole and diastole of international existence. 
It had become a necessity. Intercourse between the two Govern- 
ments during the hard bargaining over Morocco had gradually 
lost its cordiality. Eighteen months ago the friction had become 
painful. The Republic, stung by the unexpected demands of 
Germany in the Congo, and by the forced pliancy of M. Caillaux, 
was minded to tolerate no further weakness on the part of its rulers 
in their dealings with its neighbours. And this uncompromising 
spirit was so thoroughly embodied by M. Poincaré in the dis- 
cussions which ensued with Rome and Madrid, that he succeeded 
in driving a wedge of iron between Italy and France and in 
awakening the mistrust of Spain. The two Latin mations, with 
which it behoves the French people to live on terms of the closest 
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amity, were thus compelled to pay for the concessions which the 
Quai d’Orsay had made to Germany. And now this master-stroke, 
as it was then considered, is seen to have been a miscalculation. 
M. Poincaré must have lost sight of the fact that in the last analysis 
it is France herself who must bear the losses incurred. In Spain 
the conviction is general that the understanding finally arrived at 
which safeguards Spanish interests in Morocco, is to a very con- 
siderable extent the result of Great Britain’s friendly pressure and 
suasion. And no Frenchman regrets the state of things which 
warrants this belief more sincerely than the English statesmen on 
whose conciliatory action it is grounded, nor could anyone be more 
gratified than they at the success of M. Poincaré’s visit to Madrid. 
For this act of good-fellowship marked the passage of the sponge 
over the diplomatic slate and the wiping out of old scores. France 
and Spain are now on terms of cordiality once more. 

But other and more far-reaching results have been expected from 
_and ascribed to the visit of the French President. A section of the 
French press announced, for example, that a Franco-Spanish 
military convention, perhaps a far-reaching treaty, was, so to say, 
down on paper waiting to be signed, whereupon the members of the 
Triple Entente would welcome the accession of a new partner. This 
statement was caught up by certain journals in Spain and Great 
Britain and commented upon in Berlin, so that M. Poincaré, who 
delights in a large audience, became the cynosure of all eyes. The 
report, which, on the face of it, appears probable enough, is 
misleading. 

I was in Spain when the President of the French Republic 
arrived there. I met him in the Royal Palace in Madrid and on a 
Spanish battleship at Cartagena, where I had the privilege of an 
interesting talk with the King himself. I discussed the aims and 
results of M. Poincaré’s visit with the Spanish Prime Minister, 
with various members of King Alfonso’s Government, the Chiefs 
of the Opposition, and certain other prominent men whose views 
are, if possible, equally authoritative. I believe, therefore, that I 
am acquainted with the cardinal factors of the situation, which I 
picture to my mind’s eye as follows. 


A POLITICAL NOT A NATIONAL ENTENTE. 


Between the people of Spain and France there exists no such 
bond of sympathy as that which links together the French and the 
British. That is an obvious fact. Consequently the present 
entente is purely political. But it is none the less complete or 
lasting for not entailing a fraternisation of the two peoples. The 
two Governments are at one, and all political parties support their 
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respective Governments. In Spain, for instance, where I am now 
penning these lines,* the unanimity of the various political groups 
is so absolute that a little opposition to the foreign policy of King 
Alfonso’s Government would have been most welcome to the 
Cabinet. But there is none and there can be none, so plain are 
ithe issues. For Spain it is Hobson’s choice. She has no 
alternative. She cannot strike out a different line of action. The 
Pyrenees and the present political situation oblige her to live on 
terms of amity with her northern neighbour, and she accepts the 
{nevitable. Sentiment plays no part as a determining motive. 

The latter-day Spaniard has little in common with the 
Frenchman, and believes he has even less than is actually the case. 
{n truth, however, the habits, customs, and modes of thought, 
feeling and actions of the two peoples are so unlike, that a Spaniard 
will hit it off in trade, industry, or social life much better with an 
Englishman than with a native of Marseilles or Paris. In their 
political conceptions also there is much to divide, and little to link 
them together. The bulk of the Spanish people, who are devoted 
to their King and dynasty, are convinced that every movement 
directed against the monarchical régime in their country, whether 
it be called Socialist, Republican, Anarchist, or Catalonian, 
either originates in or draws sustenance from French Freemasonry. 
They are persuaded that Portugal became a Republic in conse- 
«quence of a conspiracy hatched in Paris, and indirectly and 
unwittingly abetted by short-sighted Portuguese Monarchists, 
including the King himself. In like manner, it is to French 
machinations that they ascribe the outbursts of wild anarchism and 
‘the partial destruction of Barcelona to which it led a few years ago, 
as well as the grotesque apotheosis of Ferrer, who was court- 
martialled and shot at the time. Those are a few of the reasons 
that account for the avowed lack of sympathy between the two 
‘peoples, and the tendency on the part of Spain to break away from 
French influence. 


ARE FRANCE AND SPAIN FORMAL ALLIES? 


But the French and Spanish Governments are alive to their 
respective political interests, and to the fact that the most efficacious 
means of furthering them is the cultivation of mutual trust and 
friendship. The adamantine hardness of French diplomacy in the 
Morocco deal has been forgiven and forgotten. M. Poincaré, still 
‘the bugbear of Italy, has been cordially welcomed in Madrid, 
‘Toleda and Cartagena, and grudges are no longer borne by 
-either side. And that is a piece of diplomatic work with which 
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France may well be satisfied. Beyond that, however, nothing has 
been accomplished. The numerous hints of diplomatic instru- 
ments, the allusions to secret treaties and military conventions, 
signed or awaiting signature, are all misleading and groundless. 
Most matters of common interest have been dealt with orally, 
some in outline, others in detail, and an accord respecting essentials 
has been arrived at; but nothing has been put on paper. For this 
statement I think I can vouch. 

I may add that a formal treaty between the two Governments is 
under present conditions out of the question. In Spain the 
Romanones Cabinet, which has perhaps only a few weeks to live, 
would not venture to assume responsibility for an act which its 
adversaries, who may come into power in November, would 
condemn as rash and prejudicial to the best interests of the nation. 
That the Conservatives who unanimously favour a good under- 
standing with the Republic would regard with alarm the conclusion 
of a binding treaty, I am positive. Count Romanones, who now 
lacks the support of an influential section of his own party including 
the ex-Minister of Foreign Affairs, Garcia Prieto, would therefore 
in the interests alike of his party and the nation, decline to sacrifice 
Spain’s liberty of action for advantages which can be obtained more 
cheaply. 

I am also able to affirm that M. Pichon did not insist upon the 
drafting of any diplomatic instrument. Otherwise he would have 
had to define what was given, as well as what was received. And 
a written guarantee for Spain’s oversea possessions, some of 
which Germany may one day covet in order to round off her 
Congolese territory, would indeed have been a jump in the dark. 
To formal stipulations, therefore, the Foreign Minister preferred 
a close continuous understanding between the military representa- 
tive of the Republic in Morocco and the Spanish authorities there 
on the one hand, and between the French Ambassador at Madrid 
and King Alfonso’s Government on the other hand. Parallel action 
in Africa will result from the former arrangement, and such 
co-operation as is feasible elsewhere from the other. 


EQUILIBRIUM IN THE MEDITERRANEAN AS 
APFECIED-BY THE ENTENTE. 


In the Mediterranean the policy agreed upon may be roughly 
described as a continuous corollary of that which underlay the 
declaration of 1907. Great Britain, France, and Spain, being 
closely interested in the upholding of the status quo there, will 
concert and direct their efforts to that end, adapting and 
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re-adjusting their tactics to the changing circumstances. In future 
each of the three Governments will treat with the other two directly 
and without intermediaries, and will be free to set its own particular 
interests in the foreground, while co-operating with its partners 
for the attainment of the common aim, which is the maintenance 
of the status quo. The extent to which this arrangement will 
benefit the Triple Entente in general, and France in particular, 
is obvious. The Entente Powers are naturally desirous of per- 
petuating the present state of things in the Midland Sea. For 
their interests are bound up with the principle of equilibrium as 
opposed to that of over-lordship, which is commonly ascribed to 
one or more Powers of the Triple Alliance. Now if we suppose 
that the two groups representing these opposite aims disposed 
hitherto of naval forces in the Mediterranean which were so evenly 
balanced that in case of hostilities a relatively slight advantage 
would turn the scale in favour of one or the other, and that Spain 
has now bestowed this decisive advantage on the Entente, we 
are able to gauge the effect which the improvement in the mutual 
relations of France and Spain is understood to have brought about. 
If Great Britain, France, and Spain act together, if Ceuta as well 
as Gibraltar and Bizerta are at the service of their fighting 
squadrons; further, if Mahon, Cartagena, and Oran, solidly 
fortified and well armed, are also on the same side, the odds in 
favour of the Entente Powers are become formidable. 

For in estimating the upshot of a naval campaign carried on by 
one of the groups against the other, there are certain cardinal 
facts which one should bear well in mind. Foremost among these 
is Great Britain’s supremacy in the Atlantic. To-day it is un- 
questioned, unquestionable. And the bearing of this circumstance 
upon the issue of a struggle in the Mediterranean is direct. For 
there are but three possible results of a trial of naval strength in 
the Midland Sea. The conflict may end in a drawn game, or it 
may culminate in the defeat of the Triple Alliance, or else in the 
repulse of the forces of the Entente. Now in the last-named con- 
tingency the victory could not be utilised by the enemy, because 
their warships would be debarred from entering the Atlantic owing 
to the effective co-operation of the three allies, who would still 
command Gibraltar, Ceuta, Mahon, Cartagena, Bizerta, and 
Oran. 

Then there is the enormous advantage accruing to France on 
the land side, from the benevolent neutrality of Spain, which is 
now secured. That boon is the assurance that the frontiers of 
the Republic would be scrupulously respected by Spain so long 
as the campaign lasted. This alone would enable the Republic to 
leave Bordeaux, Bayonne, and all the southern frontier un- 
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protected, and to despatch the troops garrisoned there to the seat 
of war. And this would be equivalent to an army of three hundred 
thousand men. 

On these lines the political co-operation between France and 
Spain was agreed upon, and the interests of both are so nearly 
alike that they will furnish a sufficiently powerful motive for joint 
action, without the help of a written stipulation. But when com- 
mercial questions came to be mooted, so divergent were the needs 
and the interests of the two countries found to be, that no 
compromise even in outline could be struck up between them. 
To mention but one source of disagreement: Spain demands a 
more advantageous tariff duty for her wines, which the French 
Chamber, congruously with the demands of wine growers, would 
feel bound to refuse. Ultimately, indeed, some kind of bargain 
may be made even on these contentious matters, but down to the 
present moment they have exercised and baffled the ingenuity of 
the negotiators. 

To sum up: France and Spain are become political friends, but 
not formal allies. They both desire to see the balance of naval 
power remain as it is in the Mediterranean; they are minded to 
direct their policy, and if needs be to bend their endeavours, to the 
realisation of this aim, which is also that of Great Britain. The 
frank recognition and whole-hearted pursuit of this object by Spain 
will be of prime advantage to the French Republic which will, in 
return, show its appreciation in various helpful ways. In Morocco, 
for instance, the military measures for the pacification of the French 
zone will be synchronised with those of the Spanish troops, of which 
no less than 80,000 are now stationed in Africa. Then, again, the 
Paris money-market, on which at present heavy demands are being 
made, will be opened wide to King Alfonso’s Government and a big 
joan—in Madrid a milliard francs is talked of—floated. For the 
needs of Spain are vast. To say nothing of new warships, four of 
which will, it is affirmed, be laid down in accordance with the 
revised naval programme, there is a far-reaching agricultural 
reform to be realised, thousands of kilometres of railways to be 
constructed, roads and waterways to be made, repaired, extended ; 
in a word, the resources of the country are to be opened up. The 
results will, it is anticipated, benefit both nations economically. 
Those are the main points on which the two Governments are 
agreed. The topics which divide them are less vital, and in Spain 
people believe that no serious dissidence is likely to arise out of 
them so long as Great Britain and France continue to be friends. 
As the two Latin nations were drawn together by Great Britain, it 
is hoped and believed in Madrid that they will be kept together by 
the same friendly influence. 
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SPAIN’S UNIQUE STATESMAN: DON ANTONIO 
MAURA. 


In the internal politics of Spain a turning-point is said by many 
to have been reached. The Romanones Cabinet, which appears to 
have lost the support of a section of its own friends, headed by 
Sefior Garcia Prieto, may in a few days feel called upon to resign, 
should it be outnumbered in Parliament. Whether the ex-Minister, 
Garcia Prieto, would then be in a position to take office is doubtful. 
What appears more likely is that the Liberal party thus divided 
against itself would make way for the Conservatives and go into 
opposition. And I personally feel disposed to look upon the latter 
alternative as the more probable of the two, assuming that Count 
Romanones resigns. If this forecast be correct, a curious situation 
would ensue. For the head of the Conservatives is Don Antonio 
Maura, who was Premier when the riots in Barcelona broke out a 
few years ago, and when Ferrer was tried by court-martial and shot. 
Now, Sefior Maura is the best-hated statesman that ever presided 
over the destinies of Spain, and superhuman efforts would be made 
by his foreign adversaries to prevent his accession to power. After 
the Barcelona tumults his life was attempted, and he was wounded 
in two places by a stripling who, having been lauded as a hero by 
a section of the press, was punished lightly for the attempted 
murder. I paid a visit to Don Antonio in the Balearic Isles at 
the time and discussed with him, not only what had then happened, 
but also the contingency which may now arise in Spain and the 
questions which his return to power may force to the front. 

Curiously enough, the main source of opposition to Sefior Maura 
is Paris, not Madrid nor even Barcelona. Indeed, his own country- 
men appreciate him, are proud of him, look up to him as the 
statesman. What Venizelos is to Greece, Sefior Maura is to Spain. 
His name is clarion, his integrity is proverbial, his measures are 
directed to the good of his country, and the glow of his enthusiasm 
for the ethics of politics is steady and brilliant. A Conservative by 
conviction, he has given to his fellow-countrymen a series of the 
most liberal and enlightened laws that have ever been entered on 
the Statute-Book of Spain. But the Conservative Chief possesses 
the defects of his qualities. He is an apostle, and may therefore 
become a martyr. Setting up principle as his guiding light, he is 
liable to ignore expediency altogether. Instinctively he goes in 
quest of the absolute, the immutable, and comes back with a touch 
of the doctrinaire. It is thus that he underrates the power of the 
press, and is resolved to rule in spite of it. The principal Liberal 
journals of Spain have formed themselves into a trust, and are 
bitterly antagonistic to Don Antonio and his party; and he persists 
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in reckoning that opposition as not worth heeding ! It would be 
difficult to fall into a more fatal error than this in a country where 
liberty of the press is unbounded. Still, it is but a tactical blunder, 
and it does credit to the individual if it detracts from the merits of 
the statesman. 


MONARCHISM IN SPAIN. 


If Sefior Maura returned to office, things would go on then much 
as they are going on now, only the bills laid before Parlia- 
ment would be more salutary, more helpful, than they are 
to-day. However this might be, if once the Conservatives came 
into power, they would have to insist on their leader becoming 
Premier, the only alternative being the disintegration of the party. 
Don Antonio himself would have no hesitation on the score of 
opposition about taking office. Heknowsnofear. But if hecame, 
he would bring his principles with him, and one of them, curiously 
enough, is more Liberal than that of the Liberals themselves; it is 
that a constitutional country ought to have a thoroughly con- 
stitutional Government and that Spain, being a constitutional 
Monarchy, ought to be governed exclusively by a Cabinet 
responsible to the Chambers and not by the Crown. That such a 
theory should be the first plank in a Conservative programme, and 
should find no place in that of the Liberals, is one of those curious 
little ironies which characterise parties as well as individuals. 

Monarchs nowadays are inclined to take themselves seriously, to 
wield the fulness of the power invested in them, and to govern as 
well as reign. One-man rule now, on the eve of its extinction, is 
everywhere acquiring new life and vigour. Kaiser Wilhelm is a 
successful autocrat. Franz Josef’s will is law in all matters turning 
upon the foreign relations of Austria-Hungary, and in some other 
matters as well. King Carol of Roumania—a man of many 
resources and vast capacity for work—has for over thirty years had 
the conduct of foreign affairs in his hands, has stemmed the 
powerful national current without arousing contradiction or 
opposition, and can now point with pride to the fruits of his 
strenuous labours. And in home affairs he has been equally 
influential, by the exercise of other qualities, and has contributed 
to increase the prestige and lengthen the life of Monarchism. The 
Tsar of Russia is likewise an Emperor in deed as well as in title, 
and he toils hard to qualify himself for the réle. His will is law 
again. Even King Ferdinand has extorted the obedience without 
winning the affection of his Bulgarians, whom he has led for years. 
In a word, Monarchism may be said to be flickering up more 
brightly than for a long time past, just as it is about to die out for 
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ever. And to this general rule King Alfonso is, of course, no 
exception. He knows his subjects, is acquainted with the history 
of his country, and is a trustworthy director of the nation’s inter- 
course with foreign peoples. The Spanish Liberals discern his 
qualifications, admit them, and draw the practical consequences. 
They allow the nation to receive the benefit of the monarch’s 
knowledge and intuition, and reduce their own part in the 
Government to the minimum. And they have no reason to regret 
the trust they have placed in the monarch. Once, and once only, 
have they had reason to scrutinise with a critical eye a suggestion 
emanating from the Crown. That was some three years ago, and 
even the policy which they then felt unable to acquiesce in will 
probably be adopted after all at a somewhat later date. 

But the Spanish Conservatives, following the lead of their chief, 
are sticklers for the limitations which the Constitution imposes 
upon the Crown. And Don Antonio Maura will not content 
himself with the work of executing the ideas of another, nor is he 
minded to spend his energy and ardour in finding formule and 
devising ways and means. He will be a cause, not an instrument. 
Moreover, his quasi-religious zeal for the Constitution is the direct 
outgrowth of his character. He presumably holds that the ultimate 
aim of kingship is to qualify nations to govern themselves. Hence 
his reluctance to undo any part of the work of devolution already 
achieved, and as the Constitution circumscribes the rights and 
prerogatives of the Monarch and lays heavy responsibilities on his 
Ministers, Sefior Maura would fain have the limitations respected 
and the powers which correspond to the responsibilities wielded to 
the fullest extent. 


EUROPE’S INTERESTS AND PREOCCUPATIONS 
TURN ON THE MEDITERRANEAN. 


From Spain to Turkey most of the pressing problems of 
European politics have to do directly or indirectly with the 
Mediterranean. Thus it is the conflict between the two principles 
of equilibrium and hegemony there and a desire to uphold the 
former which have drawn France and Spain and Great Britain into 
an easy kind of partnership, which, however, confers advantages, 
imposes duties, and modifies the general policy of each of these 
three nations. Again, it is mutual rivalry in the eastern stretch of 
the Midland Sea that has temporarily brought Italy and Austria- 
Hungary into line, while making each mistrustful of the other, and 
is stimulating both to sink a large part of their financial resources 
in preparations for a possible naval campaign. The present 
differences between Italy and Greece likewise take their origin in 
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competition for a stronger hold on the great waterwav that connects 
three continents. Austro-Servian antagonism, which, unhappily, 
looks as though it were undying, is being sharpened and 
intensified by the clash of interests there. And the knotty 
Albanian tangle is but one of the many aspects of the struggle 
for a dominant position in the Mediterranean. Nor would it be an 
exaggeration to affirm that Italy’s réle in the Triple Alliance and 
her attitude towards France are largely, nay, wholly, determined by 
her Mediterranean policy. This last-named subject is too com- 
plicated to be dealt with within the limits of a few pages. It may 
suffice to say that the coldness between Rome and Paris is waxing 
intenser, the emulation between the diplomatists of the two States 
is infused with a tinge of bitterness, and the hope of better things 
is remote. One knows what to think of Franco-Italian intercourse 
when one has perused the scathing articles on the subject in the 
newspaper press of Paris and Rome, and when we find in the 
moderate Corriere della Sera of Milan such declarations as this: 
““One thing is necessary before all else: a change in the political 
*“ spirit of the French Government, and also a change of public 
“opinion in France on the subject of the political work of Italy. 
‘*“ The Midland Sea can no longer fitly be turned into the possession 
‘‘ of a single nation, nor can Italy consent to play a secondary part 
“‘there. If France acknowledges this truth to-day, her policy 
‘towards us must of necessity undergo a transformation, and then 
“*__an entente will be possible.’’* 

If we compare these words, which stand for national feeling, with 
the words and the efforts put forth by Crispi in September, 1877, 
to induce Bismarck to create a Triple Alliance, of Germany, France 
and Italy, having its sharp point turned against Austria-Hungary, 
we can measure the distance traversed by the two sister nations 
during those thirty-six years. 


ITALY VERSUS FRANCE. 


In the light of recent events one may say that the cordiality 
between France and Italy, to the establishment of which the 
Ambassador of the Republic in Rome, M. Barére, so laboriously 
contributed, was but a back eddy in a stream which flows steadily 
in the opposite direction. Italy’s position is superlatively difficult. 
Her interests in the Mediterranean bring her into rivalry, and may 
bring her into collision with France on the one side, and with 
‘Austria-Hungary on the other side. The French people are the 
beati possidentes almost everywhere. They are the most 
formidable obstacle on her path to Empire. In Tunis they are the 
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masters of a colony which was once reckoned upon by Italy, and 
is still populated and developed by Italians. Along the seaboard 
of the Eastern Mediterranean, the ports and the ways of com- 
munication are French. In Syria, in Kurdistan, in every part of 
the Orient, Roman Catholics are under the protection of the 
atheistic Republic, except in a few rare cases in which Italian 
congregations are warranted in demanding the protection of Italy. 
With Austria-Hungary the Consulta can, and doubtless will, come 
to some acceptable compromise ; with the Quai d’Orsay no lasting 
arrangement seems likely. 

Among European statesmen the view prevails that the Entente 
between France and Spain will be followed in due time by an 
equally cordial understanding between France and Italy, which 
will not, however, interfere with the treaty obligations of either. 
King Alfonso’s good offices are relied upon to supply the missing 
link which is to bind them. Undoubtedly difficult, the task is 
fitted to kindle the generous ambition and masculine energy of 
the Royal statesman. Spain’s amicable relations towards Italy 
furnish grounds for hope that success will crown the monarch’s 
exertions. In Paris, Petersburg, and London, it is anticipated 
that Spanish diplomacy will tackle and accomplish the task. 
Hence more stress is laid in those capitals upon the Franco- 
Austrian differences as a factor in European politics than upon 
those of France and Italy. In this hopeful view I feel unable to 
acquiesce. Geography and circumstance have made them rivals, 
and diplomacy is fast making them antagonists. An influential 
Italian Deputy writing some time ago on this subject, said: 
** What we Italians want is not merely land for our five and a-half 
** million emigrants who refuse to be absorbed by foreign peoples: 
‘“we have taken a firm resolve also to secure elbow room for 
““ourselves in the Midland Sea. . . . Without the definitive 
“possession of Tripoli we could not regard ourselves as the 
‘“* Mediterranean Power par excellence to which our geographical 
‘“situation entitles us.’’** | Another eminent Italian publicist, 
M. E. C. Branchi, advocates the re-establishment by Italy of the 
equilibrium between the Entente and the Triple Alliance in the 
Mediterranean, which has, he holds, been upset in favour of the 
former group. Italy is to come to the help of the Triplice by 
seizing at least one island. ‘‘ This is the moment to recall to 
‘“‘mind,’’ this politician writes, ‘‘ that the Dodecaneset is still 
‘‘in our hands. One island, whether it be Stampalia or another, 
‘‘ retained as a naval base, would complete in the Eastern Mediter- 
““ranean a formidable triangle with Tobruk and Syracuse as 
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“bases. In consolidating our position in this way, we shall be 
‘* able to re-establish our influence and that of the Triple Alliance, 
“and balance this with the Entente. We should not blink the 
“fact that the Oriental question is again coming to the fore in 
** Asia, where if complications ensued, our intervention could be 
‘“‘at most platonic, unless we possess a foothold in the A’gean 
“or else opposite Asia Minor.’’* That in spite of emphatic official 
assurances to the contrary, Italy hankers after one or more of the 
islands she holds in pledge, is taken for granted in every European 
Chancellery. But the view also prevails that unless the situation 
changes considerably, this design will have to be abandoned in 
face of the steady, unaggressive but uncompromising opposition 
of France and Great Britain. 


ITALY’S REMARKABLE GROWTH AND EFFORTS. 


On the termination of the campaign against Turkey, the prestige 
and power of Italy increased perceptibly. Before that her influence 
was confined to the Western stretch of the Midland Sea; since then 
she has made her presence felt also in the Eastern half. But the 
jubilee which this achievement would have evoked has been 
damped by the Anglo-French combination, which enables the 
Republic to keep the bulk of its battleships concentrated in the 
Western Mediterranean. This move is bitterly resented by Italian 
politicians, whose attitude towards Great Britain has in consequence 
undergone a radical change. For they consider our accord with 
France as an unamiable act towards Italy, whose naval budget 
must be proportionately augmented in consequence.  Italy’s 
preparations, which are being carried on with energy, are directed 
to the problem of defence in a naval campaign against France. 
The Cabinet and Parliament will doubtless exhibit an unwonted 
degree of generosity in allotting money for battleships and other 
naval requirements. 

Competent Italian strategists hold that in all three parts of the 


Mediterranean Italy’s natural superiority is unquestioned. In 
the Tyrrhenian Sea, for example, her geographical position is 
manifestly strong. ‘‘ After the conquest of Lybia,’’ writes a 


naval critic, ‘‘ the strategic triangle, Spezia-Maddalena-Messina, 
‘* becomes more valuable than before, inasmuch as our position in 
‘‘the Eastern Mediterranean is strengthened by the new strategic 
‘triangle, Tarento-Augusta-Tobruk. The great lines of sea- 
‘‘ defence fall geographically under our control. Even the line 
‘‘ Suez-Gibraltar, the entrance to which is in the hands of 
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‘* England, is commanded by Italian positions. . . . And we 
‘“can exercise the same command over the lines Toulon-Bizerta, 
‘* Bizerta-Malta, and Malta-Cyprus-Port Said. The consequence 
‘‘is that as the geographical situation of Italy carries with it un- 
“doubted natural superiority, this superiority must be upheld by 
‘“a correspondingly powerful fleet, which, however, may be 
‘“smaller than the French, even if France persist in her scheme 
““of hegemony in the Mediterranean.’’* On the other hand the 
same publicist, and, indeed, most competent judges among his 
countrymen, warmly advocate the construction of a squadron 
which shall be to the Austro-Hungarian squadron as i¢ is to 1. 

That strenuous endeavours will be put forth to reconcile France 
with Italy, and kindle something like cordiality in their inter- 
course, is a foregone conclusion. Indeed, tentative efforts have, 
as I pointed out, already been made. France, whose President is 
held answerable for the deplorable estrangement, took the first 
step, and Italy received the overtures with curious expectancy. 
But little can come of the experiment, for the kernel of the matter 
lies in the antagonism of economic interests. Italy’s people is 
fast growing. In another few years it will outnumber that of 
France. The surplus population needs land, work, industries, 
foreign markets, and industrial concessions. In the competition 
for these France has secured the lion’s share. Italy has no doubt 
exported goods to the Levant, but has not yet tried her hand as 
coloniser and contractor of public works. During the last few 
weeks, however, she has cleared the ground for a beginning. 
Italian diplomacy, even in the twentieth century, is supple, 
resourceful, persevering. I have seen ambassadors and ministers 
at work in the larger and smaller European capitals, and my 
impression is that they earn every franc of their salaries. From 
Roumania, for instance, the Italian Minister, Baron Fasciotti, 
who is Italy’s coming statesman, obtained an order for a warship 
and other armaments, and now it has become known that the 
Ambassador in Constantinople has received a railway concession in 
Asia Minor for an Italian company. Coming so soon after the 
war which was to have impaired permanently Italy’s relations with 
the Porte, this success is noteworthy. 


ITALY CREATES INTERESTS IN- ASIA” MINOR. 


Ever since the Treaty of Lausanne was signed, Italian diplomacy 
set itself to re-establish intercourse with Turkey on a thoroughly 
friendly footing. And efficacious means were adopted for the 
purpose, the various political crises in the Ottoman Empire 
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furnishing favourable opportunities. When Mahmoud Shefket 
Pasha was at the head of the Cabinet and impecuniosity 
had almost brought the administrative machine to a stand- 
still, £1350,000 were advanced by an Italian Syndicate, 
headed by the Societa Commerciale d’Oriente. And now 
the time has come to acknowledge and reciprocate this and 
other services. Eight months ago the question of a railway con- 
cession in Asia Minor was first mooted in Stamboul, and now a 
provisional arrangement has been reached. As yet one can hardly 
speak of definitive concessions. A contract for preliminary surveys 
to be completed within a year has been signed with the Syndicate 
which supplied the loan of £1350,000. The ultimate objects 
are the building of lines from Selefke to Messina, and from 
Selefke to Ermenek, and the construction of a harbour in Adalia 
where the Italians have already a line of steamers running to 
Brindisi and back. But when the surveys are completed, the con- 
cessions will surely be made definite and contracts signed. 

Two things are worth noting in connection with this industrial 
concession. Adalia is situated just opposite the Island of Rhodes, 
on which Italy has set her heart as well as her hands. Not only is 
there a military occupation of Rhodes, but the island is being 
systematically colonised and fortified, at a cost of many millions. 
This expenditure on a temporary possession which Italy has under- 
taken to evacuate, is a curious piece of extravagance on the part of 
a State which needs retrenchment and practises economy! The 
second peculiarity is the circumstance that Adalia lies well within 
the French zone of industrial interests, which are so jealously 
guarded that even France’s ally Russia, after having sought a 
footing, felt obliged to withdraw and allow a French Syndicate to 
take over the railway concessions between the Black Sea and a point 
not far removed from Erzeroum. Thus the struggle for industrial 
advantages goes on, and will continue to go on irrespective of 
reserved zones, so that Italy’s future gains will, of necessity, be 
obtained at the cost of France, who is now the chief of the beati 
possidentes. And this subject of discord diplomacy will find it 
hard to remove. 


TURKEY’S INDEPENDENCE A USEFUL. FICTION. 


Another reflection forces itself upon the mind of the dispassionate 
observer. All these concessions and spheres of industrial influence 
shed a curious light on the Ottoman Empire and its future. In 
view of them it is not easy to gainsay the statement that the partition 
of Turkey has already begun. The delimitation, like that of 
Albania’s frontiers, is not yet quite completed, but the outlines are 
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sketched. The theory of an independent Turkey has, of course, 
to be kept up still, and it is, no doubt, most useful. For so long as 
the Sultan reigns, industrial and other concessions may be obtained 
even within the boundaries of an ear-marked zone of influence, just 
as the right to build a railway within the French domain is about 
to be given toan Italian Syndicate. But in Stamboul, the game of 
governing is taking on a pathetic, almost a tragic, aspect. Still, 
in the interests of peace and culture, it is to be hoped that the 
crumbling fabric may hold together for at least another decade. 

From the Armenians and the Arabs the tottering structure may at 
any moment receive a rude shock. Although those enterprising 
peoples are asking only for their rights, they are virtually pulling 
down the political framework. As the Turkish proverb puts it: 
‘*The kick of a camel is soft, but stunning.’’ The result of the 
legitimate agitation in favour of Armenian and Arab Home Rule 
will be fateful. Even without the complications which these new 
developments will bring about, the plight of Turkey is pitiable. 
The army is divided. Demobilisation has been only partial. Had 
it been complete, the Cabinet might have been forced into obscurity, 
impeached, or executed. Intrigues are met with counter-intrigues, 
and the country is subordinated to the well-being of a political 
party or the individuals that command it. There is no responsible 
statesman in evidence. Bulgaria or Greece might purchase 
political boons from the Porte as cheaply as Italy bought industrial 
concessions. 

Armenia’s claims are unanswerable, and Russia’s championship 
is generous. And yet the Turks anticipate mischief from both. 
I had a long talk with the official spokesman of the Armenians, 
Nubar Pasha, on the subject, anda more soft-spoken, mild political 
leader it would be impossible to find. He and his backers deprive 
the agitation of its sting and sugar the pill which they are about to 
administer. The Armenians, he explains, do not ask for the moon, 
but only for such reforms as must benefit the Turks as much as 
themselves. They desire to see the State intact, prosperous, 
progressing. Hence they do not crave even autonomy; all they 
demand is the execution of the Treaty of Berlin, in so far as it deals 
with their political organisation. ‘* We favour the growth of the 
“Ottoman Empire, modified by security for life and property, and 
‘““by the fair administration of justice. The Armenians rest their 
‘claims on Section 61 of the Treaty of Berlin, which announces 
“reforms without defining them. In May, 1895, the Powers filled 
‘up this gap by drafting a programme of reforms and presenting 
“it to the Porte. The Porte accepted the proposals with certain 
ve modifications, and promulgated the reforms but, as usual, failed 
““to carry them out.” 
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The Armenians would be contented with a European Governor- 
General of their province, who should have under him a number 
of European officials for the prevention of crime (gendarmes) and 
the administration of justice. The administrative machinery should 
be thoroughly overhauled, purified, re-organised; the agrarian 
problem should receive a fair solution, and ways of communication 
should be constructed and kept up. The Vali or Governor must 
be assisted by a provincial council composed of Moslems and 
Christians. But the essential point is that the realisation of these 
reforms be placed under European control. Without foreign 
supervision there is no salvation for Turkey, and no satisfaction for 
Armenia. That, in brief, is the gist of the Armenian reform 
proposals. And they seem not only harmless, but beneficial to all 
concerned. 


RUSSIAS AN Do TURKEY. 


In cauda venenum, the sting is in the tail. ‘‘ Leave the 
*“ Armenians to us,’’ say Turkish Ministers, ‘‘and we will deal 
“fairly and squarely by them. We have ourselves prepared a 
‘“number of salutary measures, going even further than those 
‘““ which Nubar Pasha has presented. And we mean to apply them 
““rigorously. But leave us to ourselves. Let there be no foreign 
‘“control. Above all, deliver us from Russian supervision.’’ That 
is the Turkish plea. What the Russians answer also sounds 
satisfactory. ‘‘ We are as anxious as are the Armenians that the 
‘* Ottoman Empire should live and flourish, and at any rate that it 
‘should not fall to pieces. Indeed, we are ready, if need be, to 
‘prop it up. Consequently neither the reforms we advocate nor 
“the methods of applying them which we favour will in any degree 
‘‘ imperil the institutions or shorten the life of the nation. On the 
‘contrary, they will brace up the people and give the Empire a 
‘* renewed lease of life.’? Between these divergent points of view 
it is for the reader to choose. Personally I can only declare—and 
I do so with emphasis—that M. Sazonoff’s policy is straight, 
single-minded, constructive. Whatever his critics may assert or 
insinuate to the contrary, his aims are pacific and his methods 
ethical. He loathes double-dealing and has a horror of mental 
reservation. His attitude towards Turkey is marked by 
transparent sincerity. Before the war with Italy he one day assured 
Turkhan Pasha, the Turkish Ambassador in St. Petersburg, that 
the Tsar’s Government would create no difficulties for the Porte, 
not even if a European Congress were summoned. The assurance, 
mistrusted in Stamboul, was accepted by the Ambassador, and it 
has not been belied by events. What M. Sazonoff said, that he 
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did. And to-day he announces through his Ambassador in 
Constantinople that he harbours no designs on Ottoman territory ; 
therefore it may be taken as an axiom that he does not. 


SERVIA AND AUSTRIA-HUNGARY—SLAV AND 
TEUTON. 


In the Balkans, too, Russia’s influence makes decidedly for 
peace. Her advice to Servia, just tendered with all possible 
emphasis and suasion, will have contributed to ease the strain 
caused by the acts of hostility between Albanians and Serbs, which 
for a moment threatened to spread over a wide area. With the 
question whether the skirmishes were caused by these or those, I 
am not now concerned. The cardinal fact is that Servia, having 
repelled what is described as an attack of the Albanians, and 
occupied certain fortresses belonging to the enemy, was summoned 
by Austria-Hungary to evacuate the strongholds and Albanian 
territory generally without undue delay. To state that the Serbs 
were wroth and inclined to be refractory is superfluous. But 
Russia’s counsel has prevailed over political passion, and Premier 
Pasitch, with whom I had an interesting conversation on the whole 
subject at Biarritz, gave another proof of his prudence and modera- 
tion, whereupon the incident lost its acuteness. But the principle 
involved continues to be discussed, the Serbs arguing that if their 
territory is violated by a neighbour over the frontier, they are 
entitled to repel the invader, drive him from their lands, 
pursue him into his own country, and guard themselves 
efficaciously against the recurrence of this breach of the peace. 
In Austria-Hungary the contention is upheld that Servia is not 
justified in invading territory, the integrity and inviolability of 
which is guaranteed by Europe, and in particular by Austria- 
Hungary and Italy. How this discussion will finally end is 
immaterial. The important fact is that Albania and Servia are 
not likely to exist peaceably side by side; friction will be con- 
tinuous and painful, troubles will be frequent, crises periodical, 
and this unsatisfactory state of things will probably go on until a 
real war brings it to an end. 

Meanwhile, it was inevitable that this quarrel and its sequels 
should give sharp actuality to the relations between Austria- 
Hungary and the Southern Slavs. And this change for the worse 
is to be deplored. For a new line of thought was opened in Vienna 
some time ago which would, it was believed, entail a line of action 
calculated to re-establish neighbourly intercourse between the 
Habsburg Monarchy and the Slav Kingdom. The late Count 
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Aehrenthal had harboured the scheme. Many prominent poli- 
ticians favour it now. Austrian publicists recommend it as the 
inevitable corollary of recent events, and circumstance presses it 
forward together with its alternatives, either of which must soon 
be chosen. As the bond of amity between Vienna and Belgrade 
could only be economical, Hungary’s acquiescence is a condition 
of its employment. And four years ago the agrarians of Hungary 
vetoed the tariff concessions which Count Aehrenthal would fain 
have made to Servia. | Whether these interested parties have 
become more pliant or less influential since then, is doubtful. But 
what is real and redoubtable is the subdued but intense resent- 
ment of the Serbs. Among the French, too, I have found a 
marked recrudescence of Austrophobia ever since the fray between 
Serbs and Albanians, and the ultimatum that followed it. In 
Paris the feeling of financiers towards the official Austrian 
borrower is repellent. There is little disposition to accommodate 
him with a loan. I speak of my own impressions, gathered from 
conversations I have had in Paris with representatives of the 
haute finance. Some of their comments on Austria’s action were 
unfriendly. 


BULGARIA AND RUSSIA, PAST AND FUTURE. 


Bulgaria, too, will find it hard to raise money in Paris, and 
impossible to obtain it elsewhere. To her the maxim will be 
applied, ‘‘ that who breaks pays.’’ She now needs about eight 
hundred million francs to set her finances on a fairly solid basis 
once more. The gum required is probably in excess of this, but 
the loan asked for would hardly be more. But King Ferdinand’s 
Ministers will not get that amount. French money-lenders fight 
shy of Bulgaria to-day, on the ground that she has a discreditable 
past and no future. She has dreamt her dreams of greatness. 
Having flown up like a rocket, she has dropped down like a stick. 
Her day of judgment has come, and her judges are priests of the 
Golden Calf, who disapprove of war. One thing I feel sure of, 
after having heard the views of the Paris men of money, Bulgaria 
will receive no financial aid without the galling conditions of 
specific guarantees and foreign control. 

In connection with the vexed question of the origin of the second 
Balkan War, it may not be amiss to correct here certain erroneous 
versions still current on the Continent which lay upon the shoulders 
of the Russian Minister, M. Sazonoff, a large share of the 
responsibility for the unjustifiable attack levelled by the Bulgars on 
the Serbs and Greeks. Dr. Daneff, who is commonly labelled 
‘‘ Russophile,’? but who remained scrupulously out of touch with 
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the Imperial Government in St. Petersburg, and in continuous 
contact with members of the Slav society there, undertook to 
repair to the Russian capital and submit Bulgaria’s dispute with 
Servia to the arbitrament of the Tsar’s Government. And he knew 
in advance how the members of that Government envisaged the 
matter. Russia, like every dispassionate observer, sided with 
Bulgaria on the subject of formal rights, but contemplating the 
question in all its aspects, together with the higher interests of 
Slavdom in the Peninsula, would have proceeded informally 
and exhorted Bulgaria to make a beau geste, and spontaneously 
bestow upon Servia the narrow corridor she demanded as 
indispensable and sufficient. Then the territorial acquisitions of 
Bulgaria would have been enormous, her prestige would have 
gained in intensity, and her future would have been promising. 
The statement now propagated in Bulgaria that Russia, when 
apprised of Dr. Daneff’s resolve to attack the Serbs, made him 
promise to carry out the attack without actually invading Servia, 
and thus hindered the Bulgarian army from achieving their object, 
is a calumny. It pre-supposes a foreknowledge of the hostilities 
on M. Sazonoff’s part, and a feeble attempt to weaken their force. 
It implies criminal connivance. Nothing could be more false than 
this. Not only had M. Sazonoff no suspicion of Bulgaria’s design, 
but he regarded the criine as too heinous to be contemplated. 
One consequence of Dr. Daneff’s criminal folly, which was 
approved by the entire nation, is that a great Bulgaria is become a 
mere dream, and Balkan history is entering a new phase, in which 
a truly Slav people will play the chief part. Russia’s friendly 
attention and Europe’s interest are, since then, concentrated upon 
the Servian race, and to this bare fact an immense predisposing 
power to qualify the Serbs for their important réle in the Peninsula 
is confidently ascribed. One beneficial effect is already visible. 
Despite the general reluctance of French finance to permit the issues 
of loans to the Balkan countries so long as the present insecurity 
prevails, the first half of a Servian loan has been assented to by the 
Government, and will, by way of exception, be duly floated. 
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THE CHILD AND EDUCATION IN 
SHAKESPEARE. 


EW appreciate the wealth of allusion to education and its effects 
upon life and character to be found in the plays of 
Shakespeare. In endeavouring to realise his conception of 
education and its importance, we notice the fact of his clear 
comprehension of the characteristics of childhood. His children, 
those at least whom he intends to portray, and not those 
introduced merely for scenic purposes, may be_ roughly 
divided into two classes. First, those in whom the essential of 
child nature—vivacity and simplicity—is strong, and those who 
have, either from circumstance or nature, a certain precocity 
of intellect with its attendant features of refinement and 
sensitiveness. As examples of the former—we only get the 
portrayal from a line or two, but sufficient to give definite 
impression—may be taken Macduff’s son in Macbeth, who will not 
believe his mother’s story of the death of his father, and protests 
with all the impetuosity of a young nature against the name of 
‘* traitor,’’ which the murderer adduces; or the son of Coriolanus, 
who, guessing at his mother’s trouble, braves his father, “‘ a’ shall 
“not tread on me; I’ll run away till I’m bigger, but then 
“I'll fight.’’ The other type is seen in Arthur in King 
John, who, in plaintive and appealing words, almost too 
expressionful for his age, begs for his life, and in another 
scene urges Constance to restrain her passionate speech. A 
still more pronounced example of this type of youth is the little 
prince of Richard III., who argues with Gloucester, and 
philosophises upon the truth of the reports of the building of the 
Tower, and of whom his uncle mutters, ‘‘ So wise, so young, they 
‘“ say, do ne’er live long.”’ 
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The most delightful child of Shakespeare, one who exhibits in 
turn the precocity of a highly strung temperament mingled with 
the sweetness of young years, is Mamillius of The Winter’s Tale. 
The little lad, who unwilling to be spoken of ‘‘as though I were 
‘* a baby still,’’ establishes his claim to more adult treatment by his 
description of woman’s beauty, and in a sudden and childlike way 
is diverted to a story which he will invent himself: ‘“‘ A sad tale ’s 
‘“best for winter, I have one of sprites and goblins’’—and he 
begins it, ‘‘ There was a man dwelt by a churchyard—I will tell it 
‘« softly ’?; but we do not hear, as we would have liked, the sequel 
of our great writer’s only children’s story, unhappily broken off by 
the entry of Leontes. 

Various incidental phrases, scattered through the plays, still 
further establish our conviction of the dramatist’s appreciation of 
the youthful nature in its varying phases: 


‘* Then the whining schoolboy, with his satchel, 
And shining morning face ”’; 


‘* The eye of childhood that fears a painted devil ’’; 


‘* Two lads, who thought there was no more behind, 
But such a day to-morrow as soreey, 
And to be boy eternal . . 
EDs What we chang’ d 
Was innocence for innocence; we knew not 
The doctrine of ill-doing, nor dream’d 
That any did.’’; 


are illuminating examples. What a delightful description is this 
last of the charm of boyish insouciance. 

With this full understanding of human nature in its early years, 
there is no doubt at all that Shakespeare realised to the full the 
influence of real education to mould and direct it. In King John 
he speaks of the wrong the King does to mew up his tender 
kinsman, and ‘“‘choke his days with barbarous ignorance.’’ 
Desdemona tells her father, ‘‘ My life and education both do learn 
““me how to respect you.”’ 

But perhaps the most pregnant passage of the dramatist’s firm 
opinion on this subject is in Henry V., where, speaking of France, 
Burgundy remarks :— 


“* Even so our houses, and ourselves, and children, 
Have lost, or do not learn, for want of time, 
The sciences that should become our country ; 
But grow like savages. 


Such sciences these are, as Prospero refers to in The Tempest as 
the ‘‘liberal arts,” that is to say, the trivium and quadrivium. 
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These quotations prove that Shakespeare’s view of education as a 
whole—its effects upon individual character and upon the nation 
at large—was a wide one. 

When we pass on to particulars, we find that he had an equally 
wide view of the subjects necessary toa proper curriculum. There 
is, Moreover, a passage of extreme importance giving an indication 
as to his choice in this respect in The Taming of the Shrew. Here 
Baptista is providing for the education of his daughter, and we 
read :— 

‘““ She taketh most delight 
In music, instruments, and poetry, 
Schoolmasters will I keep within my house, 
Fit to instruct her youth Sats sagide (Ys 
ae age ee for to cunning men 
I will be very kind, and liberal 
To mine own children in good bringing-up.’’ 
A teacher is presented to him as one 


‘“ Cunning in music and the mathematics, 
To instruct her fully in those sciences 
Whereof I know she is not ignorant.’’ 


And again— 


‘“ Give unto you this young scholar, that hath been long studying 
at Rheims; as cunning in Greek, Latin, and other languages, as 
the other in music and mathematics.”’ 


French, logic, and rhetoric in other places are mentioned as 
subjects at that time in common vogue. Hamlet says that the 
training he had in fair writing did afford him at a crisis ‘* yeoman’s 
UL SeEVICe.. 

In A Midsummer Night’s Dream, we read of two ladies :— 


PUR OLy ie SIIUW er fig HA es 38 
Have with our needles created both one flower 
Both on one sampler, sitting on one cushion, 
Both warbling of one song, both in one key.’’ 


Here it should be noticed that Shakespeare took a generous view 
of the education of women; we find that his heroines are invariably 
clever, and take a keen interest in learning in all its branches. 
Shakespeare moreover distinguishes clearly between mere book- 
learning, and that thorough knowledge and creation of faculty 
which is the aim of true education. In Love’s Labour’s Lost he 
says :— 
‘* Study is like the Heaven’s glorious sun, 
That will not be deep-searched with saucy looks ; 


Small have continual plodders ever won 
Save base authority from others’ books. 
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So study evermore is overshot 
While it doth study to have what it would, 
It doth forget to do the thing it should.”’ 


In The Taming of the Shrew we find an important passage, 
which not only refers to subjects already mentioned, but shows 
that Shakespeare had a strong conception of that basic pedagogical 
principle, the power of interest :— 


‘* Let’s be no stoics nor no stocks, I pray ; 
Or so devote to Aristotle’s ethics 
As Ovid be an outcast quite abjured. 
Balk logic with acquaintance that you have 
And practise rhetoric in your common talk; 
Music and poesy used to quicken you; 
The mathematics and the metaphysics, 
Fall to them as you find your stomach serves you ; 
No profit grows where is no pleasure ta’en.”’ 


Of schoolmasters themselves, Shakespeare does not seem to have 
a very high opinion, and speaks somewhat slightingly of them. 
The three pedagogues he introduces—-Pinch in the Comedy of 
Errors, Holofernes in Love’s Labour’s Lost, and Sir Hugh Evans 
in A Midsummer Night’s Dream, are all pedants to an extreme 
degree ; and their fantastic language, cramped personality, and lack 
of power of action are made a source of humorous ridicule. In 
Othello the ‘‘ bookish theoric ’’ is regarded with scorn. 

It should be of interest to gather from Shakespeare’s writing 
what were the actual instruments of education existing at the time, 
knowing as we do that his representation of life and customs, 
which he introduces into his plays, are those of the days in which 
he lived. 

He refers to Universities as places where one becomes a good 
scholar, and as ‘‘studious,’? though in one passage they are 
stigmatised as places ‘‘ where one may spend all.’’ Colleges of 
Medicine and Inns of Court are alluded to as institutions for 
education, and Oxford and Ipswich School specifically mentioned 
as “twins of learning.’’ The educational establishment, men- 
tioned most by Shakespeare, however, is the school, which from 
a reference to be shortly quoted, we conclude to be the grammar 
school; though in keeping a private school, we learn about 
Orlando’s brother “‘ that report speaks goldenly of his profit.” 
‘“A school in a Church,’ ‘‘A charge house at the top of a 
‘“mountain,’” are some of the terms applied to these places of 
education Of the subjects imparted there, we read of 
the A.B.C. book, of horn books, of copies, and much of 
Latin; wherever school learning is referred to by Shakes- 
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peare, it is almost always Latin. Holofernes and Evans 
sprinkle their conversation with this tongue; Chiron quotes 
a verse of Horace, ‘‘I read it in a grammar long ago.’”’? The boy 
William in The Merry Wives, put through his paces, declines his 
grammar, pulcher, lapis and hic, employing Latin grammatical 
terms. That the education then given did not much impress the 
dramatist, we gather from such phrases as, “‘the shining face’’; 
** schoolboy distress,’’ and the connection of the term pedant with 
the mention of a typical school. The contempt which he showers 
upon pedantry is summed up in the lines in Love’s Labour’s Lost: 


““Oh! never will I trust to speeches penned, 
Nor to the motion of a schoolboy’s tongue. 


Taffeta phrases, silken terms precise. 
Figures pedantical.’”’ 


A humorous reference to pedagogical matters, wherein we cannot 
but imagine Shakespeare is indulging in an ironical and semi- 
serious “‘hit’’ at the education of the time, and the appreciation 
of it by the people, we find in Henry VI. The rebel rabble are 
intent to hang the Clerk of Chatham with his pen and inkhorn 
about his neck, because ‘‘ he can write, and read, and cast 
““accounts,’’ and because ‘‘ we took him setting of boys’ copies.”’ 
Lord Saye is also condemned because he has 


** most traitorously corrupted the youth of the realm in erecting 
a grammar-school. And whereas before our forefathers had no 
other books but the score and the tally, thou hast caused printing 
tobe used . . . it will be proved to thy face that thou hast men 
about thee that usually talk of a ‘ noun’ and a ‘ verb,’ and such 
abominable words.”’ 


Whatever Shakespeare’s views may have been as to the best 
methods of precept, enough has been said to make clear his sense 
of its general value, and his appreciation of its true end—practice, 
the difficulty of which he has so well expressed in the words of 


Portia :-— 


‘If to do were as easy to know what were good to do, chapels 
had been churches and poor men’s cottages princes’ palaces. It is 
a good divine that follows his own instructions: I can easier teach 
twenty what were good to be done, than be one of the twenty to 


follow mine own teaching.”’ 


HuBertT OrpD. 
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REVIEWS. 
“ LABBY.* 


The life of Labouchere could not fail to be interesting, and Mr. 
Thorold has done full justice to his theme. Though the work of a 
near relation, and written in a spirit of personal and political 
sympathy, the portrait is singularly balanced. No attempt is 
made to exaggerate his influence, or to idealise his character. In 
the excellent sketch which forms the preface, the biographer 
provides the clue to the problem. His uncle, he declares frankly, 
was a Frenchman. ‘“‘ French by birth, he remained to the day of 
‘‘ his death French in his method of formation of opinion, in his 
‘outlook on life, in the peculiar quality of his wit.’? He adds 
that he had no passionate love of virtue, public or private, though 
he thought it on the whole a sound investment. Yet despite his 
creed of cynicism, or, if the phrase be preferred, of calculating 
rationalism, Labouchere’s political life was both honourable and 
useful. 

Everybody agrees, writes Mr. Thorold, that he was the greatest 
English wit since Sheridan. The judgment is scarcely fair to 
Sydney Smith; but there is enough wit in this volume to give it a 
piquant relish. Labouchere went through life hunting for amuse- 
ment, watching the human comedy, and occasionally taking a 
leading hand in the game. The early chapters tell of his school 
and college audacities, and describe the very undiplomatic relaxa- 
tions which he allowed himself during the ten years of his 
diplomatic service. An inveterate gambler, he was not particular 
about his company; but the wealthy Bohemian kept his eyes open, 
and picked up a good deal of useful information about the politics 
of rulers of Europe. A short term in Parliament during the ’sixties, 
residence in Paris during the siege, and an unsuccessful incursion 
into the theatrical world added to his varied experience of life. 

The foundation of Truth in 1876, followed by his election to 
Parliament in 1880, made Labouchere a national figure. Though 
politics, as we are often reminded, were only a part of his life, they 
were the most important part. Closely allied with Chamberlain 
and Dilke, he waged truceless war against the Whigs, and looked 
forward to the time when Chamberlain would succeed Gladstone 
as the leader of a purely Radical party. The great disappointment 
of his life came in 1886, when his hero voted against the Home 
Rule Bill. A long and intimate correspondence, which forms 
the most valuable portion of the book, traces almost from day to 
day his efforts to induce his friend to accept the measure. Many 


*The Life of Henry Labouchere, by A. L. Thorold. Constable. 1913. 
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readers will feel that he had some right to be angry at his failure. 
Chamberlain openly avowed himself a Home Ruler (p. 296), and 
left his party on the question of the exclusion of the Irish members, 
to which Gladstone attached but little importance. 

During the remaining twenty years of his Parliamentary life 
Labouchere continued the powerful criticism of extravagance and 
aggression, which had won for him an unique position in the 
House. His attempt, unfortunately frustrated, to probe the Raid 
to the bottom was a fine piece of public service; and he stood out 
unflinchingly against the majority during the dark and evil days of 
the Boer War. The Queen virtually vetoed his admission to the 
Cabinet in 1892, and Lord Rosebery refused his request to be 
sent as British Ambassador to Washington. Perhaps it was best 
that he should be disappointed. He was too indolent for office, and 
too undignified for diplomacy. His fame is secure as one of the 
ablest laissez-faire Radicals of the Victorian era, and one of the 


most original members the House of Commons has ever known. 
G. P.G. 


* * * 


THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORY OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE? 


The tenth volume of The Cambridge History of English 
Literature, entitled with some aptness The Age of Johnson, covers 
a number of very eminent literary names, and dwells with force on 
a matter that is too often neglected, the relation of this transition 
period to that of the romantic revival. We see the endless influence 
of Richardson, of Gray, of Johnson, and we are made to feel the 
essential continuity of all English literature. A volume that deals 
with Richardson, Fielding, Smollett, Sterne, Thomson, Gray, 
Johnson, Goldsmith, Gibbon, Hume, and Adam Smith, and which 
also traces the evolution of the novel, the rebirth of the drama, the 
awakening of naturalism in poetry, the significance of letter- 
writing as a literary and historical force, the birth of scientific 
history and of economics, the conflict between, and the interaction 
of, phildsophy and religion, necessarily covers a great range of 

facts and opinion. The volume takes what we may call a common- 
‘sense view of the period. The eighteenth-century cult, the worship 
of an age that as an age was anything but worshipful, an age 
‘of decadent morals and religion, of social unhappiness, of almost 
‘universal ignorance, is not thrust upon us. The high priests 


*The Cambridge History of English Literature. Edited by Sir A. W. Ward, 
'F.B.A., Master of Peterhouse, and A. R, Waller, M.A. Volume X. The Age of 
Johnsen. (Cambridge: at the University Press. Price gs. net.) 
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of that cult are hardly represented among the writers in this 
volume. We are made to see the men who rose above their age, 
and made a new age possible. The only inadequacy in the volume 
is the failure to deal with the relationship of the general structure 
of society to literature and culture. Professor Adamson’s chapter 
on Education in the previous volume is no doubt of help, but 
this book required a chapter of its own on the significance of an 
age in which almost all culture was concentrated in the capital, a 
socially corrupt oasis in a wilderness of ignorance. 

Beyond all doubt the best paper in these pages is that with which 
it opens, that of M. L. Cazamian (Maitre de Conférences at the 
Sorbonne), on Richardson. It possesses a distinction of thought 
and of style that is very unusual in these composite histories. The 
essay carries the significance of English literature into European 
history, and redeems the volume from the somewhat parochial note 
that afflicts it. M.Cazamian regards Richardson as the poet and 
prophet of ‘‘ middle-class religious faith.’ Pamela ‘‘ swept the 
‘country with a wave of collective emotion.’? He tells us that 
the growth of Pamela’s affection ‘‘ for her master and persecutor, 
“the subtle traits which reveal it to us and the fine gradation 
‘“of her confession of it to herself, belong to an order of artistic 
*“achievement and psychological truth to which English literature 
““had hardly risen since the decay of the Elizabethan drama.”’ 
But Clarissa was an even greater novel. The inevitableness of a 
Greek tragedy runs through it. The appearance of the work in 
parts kept a huge public in a state of endless agitation. ‘‘ During 
“the months of breathless suspense when Clarissa’s fate 
‘“hung in the balance, many letters reached the author 
““deprecating a catastrophe; and, when the heroine, having 
“settled all her affairs, and written her eleven posthumous letters, 
“actually departed this world, England burst in a wail of lament; 
“‘nor was it long before the contagion of sorrow spread to the 
‘“‘continent.’? M.Cazamian tells us that ‘‘ Richardson’s influence 
‘“upon the course of English and European literature cannot be 
‘‘ over-estimated.’’ Fielding had no such continental influence. 
‘““From the author of Clarissa is derived one of those pervading 
‘lines of influence out of which was woven the web of international 
‘life and thought in the latter half of the eighteenth century.’ In 
France and in Germany—and we may add in Russia—it opened 
the flood-gates of sentimentalism, and something more than 
sentimentalism, and earned in time the ungrateful wrath of the 
disciples of the Aufklarung. 

The late Mr. Duncan C. Tovey’s monograph on Gray is a 
scarcely less admirable piece of thought. It gives us in various 
ways a new outlook on the poet: he is much more human, much 
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more of a poet, much more of a man than the average essayist 
paints him. The Bard proves that ‘‘ Gray, imitative as he is, was, 
“‘also, an inventive genius.’’ His installation ode was a 
magnificent sunset to a life of unobtrusive yet untiring observation 
and work. ‘‘ A sort of heraldic splendour characterises this, his 
“last great effort.’’ He was at least as close an observer of Nature 
as Wordsworth, and his magic was transmitted to the romantic 
naturalists of the early nineteenth century. 

The essay by Mr. David Nichol Smith on Johnson himself is 
quite admirable. Myths and vague worship are avoided and we 
are given a painstaking and striking portrait of the man, with an 
adequate estimate of his tireless industry and his positive achieve- 
ments in literature. True lovers of Johnson will love him more 
after reading this chapter, and will be less than ever inclined to 
indulge in the mawkish worship which would have offended 
Johnson as much as it insults the memory of one of the greatest of 
English critics, and one of the noblest of Englishmen. The 
editors have also been fortunate in securing Mr. Austin Dobson’s 
estimate of Goldsmith. He dwells on “‘ the intellectual detachment 
“of his genius. . . . He was but forty-six when he died; and 
““he was maturing to the last.’’ He left us ‘‘ some of the most 
“finished didactic poetry in the language; some unsurpassed 
““familiar verse; a series of essays ranking only below Lamb’s; 
““a unique and original novel; and a comedy which, beside being 
““ readable, is still acted to delighted audiences.’’ Dr. Ward in 
his able and ample estimate of Gibbon considers that “‘ nothing in 
“the historian’s own idiosyncrasy responds to the passions which 
“‘transform the lives of men and nations.’’ It is on this very 
detachment that the greatness of Gibbon is, in our view, founded. 
A sympathetic judge is invariably a bad judge. Whenever 
Gibbon’s sympathies or antipathies got loose, he failed as a 
historian. 


THE UNEXPURGATED CASE AGAINST WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE * 


Sir Almroth Wright’s attack on the sex to which he has not the 
honour to belong is a disappointment. The startling title gave 
promise of a startling book, and to be frank, the book is very 
dull, slipshod, and ill-tempered. One can imagine this or that 
mighty controversialist of the past taking up the theme, and with 
brilliant pen and thundering logic destroying to his own satis- 


%The Unexpurgated Case against Woman Suffrage, by Sir Almroth E. Wright, 
M.D., F.R.S. Messrs. Constable & Co. Ltd. (price as. 6d. net). 
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faction, and to the delight or dismay of his readers, the right of 
woman to exist; and we can imagine a reply dealing out equal 
justice to erring man. But here we have an ineffective book; the 
diatribe of a fifth-form boy, who has just got into the Second 
Fifteen, against his elder sister. There is no clarity in the book, 
no logical sequence, no dignity. We do not like to say that the 
book is petty, because we know that Dr. Wright is a man of very 
distinguished scientific attainment. But the essay certainly conveys 
the idea of a man who is uncertain of his position, who is seriously 
afraid of the competition of the sex that he pretends to scorn, who 
has become conscious of the fact that ideas as to women, which 
he believed to be immutable, are dissolving. Dr. Wright, in the 
guarded seclusion of his professional life, has never learnt the art 
of controversy. He is foolishly guilty of the tactical error of 
abusing the moral character of those with whom he disagrees. He 
cannot imagine (pace the preface) that it is possible for anyone to 
hold views that are in conflict with his own—a sadly unscientific 
frame of mind—and when he finds that an intellectual giant like 
John Stuart Mill believes in the infinite possibilities of womanhood, 
Dr. Wright declares that the great economist is ‘‘no longer 
“scrupulously conscientious ’’; and is ‘‘ unmindful of the obliga- 
“tions of intellectual morality when he allowed his step-daughter, 
‘‘in connexion with feminist questions, to draft letters which went 
“forward as his own.’’ Surely a man may adopt letters drafted by 
his secretary. Dr. Wright complains that Mill ‘* takes as his theme 
‘a woman who is a creature of his imagination.’? Dr. Wright 
goes further than that: he draws a picture of his own inteilectual 
outlook on this subject, and calls ita woman. We reproduce the 
picture :— 


‘“ The woman voter would be pernicious to the State not only 
because she could not back her vote by physical force, but also by 
reason of her intellectual defects. _Woman’s mind attends in 
appraising a statement primarily to the mental images which it 
evokes, and only secondarily—and sometimes not at all—to what 
is predicated in the statement. It is over-influenced by individual 
instances ; arrives at conclusions on incomplete evidence; has a 
very imperfect sense of proportion ; accepts the congenial as true, 
and rejects the uncongenial as false ; takes the imaginary which is 
desired for reality, and treats the undesired reality which is out of 
sight as non-existent—building up for itself in this way, when 
biassed by predilections and aversions, a very unreal picture of the 
external world.”’ 


This passage—which is a too favourable example of Dr. Wright’s 
really very feminine prose style—as a generalisation is absurd, but 
it does accurately picture the shortcomings of this book. 

One of the difficulties that we feel with respect to this volume 
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is the extraordinary range of its dogmatism. We do not know 
whether Dr. Wright is a dogmatist in his own walk of life, but 
in this curious bye-product of his scientific activities we have 
dogmatism in its most naked form at every turn. The author 
claims universal knowledge as to the sex for which he has such 
a school-boy scorn. Let us quote a few instances of these dicta :— 


‘“The preponderating majority of the women who claim the 
suffrage do not do so from motives of public interest or philan- 
thropy.’’ 

‘In reality it is only very few who clearly apprehend the nature 
of Justice.’”’ Dr. Wright is one of the elect. 

Woman is “‘ an insolvent citizen.’’ 

““ The idea of liberty which floats before the eyes of woman is, 
not at all a question of freedom from unequitable legal restraints, 
but essentially a question of getting more of the personal liberty (or 
command of other people’s services) which the possession of money 
confers, and more freedom from sexual restraints.’’ 

‘* The suffragist fails to see that the function of framing the laws 
is not an essential function of citizenship-”’ 

‘“Woman looks upon her mind not as an implement for the 
pursuit of truth, but as an instrument for providing her with 
creature comforts in the form of agreeable mental images.’’ 

‘“ Unsatisfied sexuality is an intellectual disability.”’ 

“One would not be very far from the truth if one alleged that 
there are no good women, but only women who have lived under 
the influence of good men.’’ 


The entire book is made up of dogmatism of this type, and the 
author wisely lays no claim ‘‘ to any dogmatic authority.’ Dr. 
Wright notes as one of the characteristics distinguishing man from 
woman ‘‘a faculty of felicitous generalisation.’’ We do not know 
whether Dr. Wright’s generalisations are felicitous or not, but 
they cannot possibly appeal to any trained mind. 

For our own part, we fail to see how a book of this sort, the 
unstable vapourings of a misogynic mind, can be seriously taken 
into account in dealing with the great issue of Woman Suffrage. 
Any extension of the suffrage is a very serious matter, and from the 
point of view of political stability it is peculiarly serious to extend 
it to a large class of persons about whose political opinions it is 
impossible to make any adequate forecast. The present writer, 
as a parliamentary voter interested in particular lines of social 
policy, feels this difficulty, and would welcome any reasonable 
criticism of the extension in question. But how can this come from 
a man who has burnt his boats so far as reasonableness is con- 
cerned? Dr. Wright regards society and every element of society 
as based upon force. He declares that a man who is physically 
unfit is unfit for the franchise. Materialism of this sort is, in a 
scientific age, singularly unconvincing and is certain to injure the 
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cause of the Anti-suffrage movement. Moreover, we do not believe 
that Dr. Wright is really a materialist at all. There are in the 
book various signs of much nobler ideas, which well might 
reconcile the writer to the sex that he pretends to condemn. But 
the book is the more unreal for this, and we regret that it has 
been written, since violent writing of this type lowers the standard 
of English thought and injures our reputation for sobriety and 
balanced judgment. 


THE LYRICS OF RABINDRANATH TAGORE.* 


The lyrics here published are English versions by the poet 
himself of Lyrics of Love and Life, written by Mr. Tagore in the 
earlier days of his career. He tells us that ‘‘ the translations are 
‘‘not always literal—the originals being sometimes abridged and 
‘* sometimes paraphrased.’’ There are, of course, many instances 
of poets writing in two living tongues, but there are but few cases 
of a poet capable, in tongues so profoundly dissimilar as Bengali 
and English, of representing in the subtle nuances of one language 
the unfamiliar philosophic conceptions of another race in another 
continent originally couched in another language. For to be 
perfectly exact, these lyrics are not merely lyrics of life and love. 
They contain an entire philosophy of life and death, and Mr. Tagore 
has achieved a triumph in transmitting the music of philosophy 
from one race to another. 

The charm of these English lyrics is very remarkable, and it is 
a charm that grows with every re-reading. The poetry is rhythmic, 
but neither in rhyme or ordered metre. It has a close resemblance 
to the poetic prose of the Old Testament, and this resemblance— 
despite the fact that the poet is clearly familiar with the Old 
Testament, and here and there uses actual Biblical phrases—is 
generic, and not imitative. The Old Testament poems are, as 
these poems are, translations from Asiatic poems, and we have in 
each an atmosphere that is quite different from anything else in 
Western literature. The genius of our tongue is such that in the 
hands of a great artist it can reproduce or recreate an atmosphere 
as remote from our world as India or Palestine. No other European 
tongue can do this, and it is a tribute to the gifts of this poet of 
Bengal that he can wield our language with a skill not incomparable 
to that of, the great Elizabethan translators. But it must be 


*The Gardener, by Rabindranath Tagore. Translated by the Author from the 
original Bengali. Messrs. Macmillan (pr ice 4s. 6d. net). 
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remembered that India to-day is awakening in a fashion not 
altogether dissimilar from the awakening of England some four 
centuries ago, and the movement of the Renaissance in India is not 
unlikely in its finer moods to have certain resemblances to the 
movement of the Renaissance centuries ago in the West. 

These poems are noticeable, first, from the formal side as 
representing a purely Asiatic school of art. The pictures of Indian 
life and of Indian love are entirely without perspective : mysteries 
of colour, of sound, of movement, of scent, take the place of the 
mysteries that in Western art are exhibited in depth and height, in 
distance and shadow, and chiaroscuro. Mr. Tagore’s garden is a 
time-world, not a space-world. The Eastern mind thinks in time, 
the Western mind thinks in space. The poems are secondly 
noticeable from the sadness that is necessarily woven into the 
gladness. Everything is passing away. Timeisrelentless. These, 
like, indeed, all poems of Renaissance, are sad. The poet would fain 
grasp and hold the new world that he has found, though he at last 
closes on a note of triumph. The importance of Greek influence on 
Christian thought was to modify the Asiatic sense of instability, 
and in the long run the Greek influence gave hope to the European 
Renaissance. In the same way, English influence will give hope 
to the Indian Renaissance. 

To quote from these poems is almost impossible. The book must 
be read entire. As we read, the allegory runs somewhat as follows. 
The poet comes to the Queen, who is the world, and claims to add 
pure beauty to her life. Everyone in the world has need of the 
poet, but some who might seem most to need beauty—unutilitarian 
beauty—reject it. But the poet dare not leave the world-road, or 
neglect the people or the things of sense—‘‘ Turn them away I 
‘* cannot ’’—however restless he may be for eternal things. The 
caged bird needs him. Even if he heeds not the children on the 
road they yearn for him, though they often dare not tell him so. 
The common people yearn for beauty. It is, indeed, all around them 
in dawn and twilight. Love reveals it in the landscape and in the 
heart. The girl asks herself, ‘‘ Why did he choose to come to my 
*“door?’’ Beauty and love demand everything, give everything ; 
their demand and their gift are illimitable. The eyes of love are 
‘the cradle of the morning . . . the kingdom of the stars.’’ 
Beauty and love are spiritual, are eternal, elusive, mystical. Flesh 
and spirit are ever at issue. We live in a paradoxical world, a 
world of memory and hope, a world where we find bliss without 
knowing it, a world where death weaves “ perfection into music,”’ 
and swings us into life. The whole series of poems touches a new 
note in literature, and suggests the infinitude of new thought that 
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the East has to give to the West. But unless we are greatly 
mistaken, England has yet to give to India a literary quality that 
will deepen and intensify her music, and give structural 
permanence to her ideals. 

Finally, we may note that these poems strike a heavy blow at 
the conventional poetry of Asia made familiar to us by Fitzgerald, 
Matthew Arnold, and their many imitators. The convention is full 
of beauty and has an Asiatic source, but it has lost in transition 
the real Eastern note. That that is something quite different, the 
poems of Mr. Tagore amply prove. 


* + * 


ANEW "PORT AND PSY CHOLOGI o> 


We desire to draw especial attention to the poems of Mr. Ronald 
Gorell Barnes for while they add their music to the growing chorus 
in the present rapid revival of English poetry, they have also a 
determinate and distinctive note that gives them a place apart from 
other noticeable work. That note is the passionate sense of 
immortality which at every turn, whether Mr. Barnes is dealing 
with the idyllic notion ot love or with the shy and hidden beauties 
of Nature, or with the forcefulness of modern science, touches the 
reader. It gives tothe work a cleanliness of touch, a sense of hope, 
a conception of the reasonableness of toil that is very refreshing. 
The author is a modern of the moderns, and yet all his modernism 
is embroidered, so to speak, on to that same base of faith in the 
unseen which underlies, without exception, all great poetry. We 
do not pretend for one moment that Mr. Gorell Barnes is not open 
to criticism. He has written with fury, but he has not always 
corrected with phlegm, and we believe that these poems could be 
strengthened by slow, stern, and careful revision. But the poems 
as they are have the true poetic note. The opening composition, 
entitled Love Triumphant, is full of fine passages :— 


‘* Life with its shadows strengthened by the sun, 
Life with its ecstasy, 
Its many-coloured laughter, battles dared and won, 
The ever-falling veil of mystery, 
Ringing ambition’s double aim, 
Knowledge of Love and glint of Fame, 
Flowers that linger and flowers that fade— 
It is not Life of which I am afraid.”’ 


*Love Triumphant and other Poems, by R. Gorell Barnes. Messrs. Longmans 
(price 3s. 6d. net.). 
Out of the Blue, by R. Gorell Barnes, Messrs. Longmans (price 6s.) 
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The succeeding passage is Wordsworthian in its manner and 
feeling with a new note added :— 


““ My love is like the golden spring 
When the whole earth is blossoming, 
And each new beauty, shyly opening 
From shelter in her soul 
A knowledge still more dear must bring 
Of all that she may be. 
The tiniest flower, 
Surprised in some sweet sunny hour 
To me is token of the whole, 
Yet lies half hid from others’ sight.’’ 


The prayer that the lovers shall die together contains the fine 


thought :— 
‘* Let both be taken, as the sun 
Sucks up the dewdrops, unified 
Within the dome of heaven.’’ 


The Express is a fine poem in which Mr. Gorell Barnes contrasts 
the progress of man with the beauty of Nature, and finds the wonder 
of both. The poem has in it the very beat of the great engine 
tearing through the silences of Nature. It is a poem of which 
Matthew Arnold would have been proud. The Tryst is a singularly 
pure and lovely lyric, and recalls certain aspects of Browning’s 
Love Among the Ruins, though not in any technical sense :-— 


‘‘ The Universe 

Had dwindled to a little postern gate 
Set in a shadowy frame; 

For there to heaven would the earth 
Give sudden birth; 

Through that my maid must pass, 

As, gliding o’er the grass, 
Her face aflame, 

To end her lover’s wait, 

She bade the mists of eve disperse— 
And then, and then she came.”’ 


Other poems show a close and curious insight into Nature and 
into human nature, and the whole volume leaves the mind filled with 
the noblest conceptions of human love. This really, we fancy, was 
the theme of Mr. Gorell Barnes’s novel, Out of the Blue, a theme 
here repeated with many mystic imaginings. The novel is a fine 
piece of psychology: the way of love made easy and yet to noble 
minds impossible. The answer to the apparent failure of the Isle 
of Dreams is ‘‘ We’ve something more to do than just to live.’’ 
That is the note of Mr. Gorell Barnes’s psychology whether in 
poetry or in prose. And it is that very note which is going to 
distinguish his future work. 
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SHORTER REVIEWS. 


Mr. Edward Foord (the author of a valuable work on the Byzantine 
Empire) and Mr. Gordon Home have collaborated to produce a volume 
entitled ‘‘ England Invaded’”’ (Messrs. A. & C. Black, price 6s. net), which 
deals with the successive invasions of England from Roman times. The 
authors declare that ‘‘ since the year 1794, when England seethed with 
‘“excitement through fear of a French Republican invasion, no book 
‘“has been produced dealing with the invasions of England.’?’ We 
presume that the authors mean no special book, though ‘‘ The Enemies 
‘‘ of England ’’ surely dealt in some measure with the same theme. Mr. 
Foord is such a painstaking historian with such a large grasp of his- 
torical problems and great world movements that the book may be relied 
upon as exhibiting both the true facts and the true significance of each 
successive invasion. The authors here follow a careful account of the 
Roman conquest with a very useful discussion of the dark sixth century 
in England, and the long struggle between the Romanised Britons and 
the Angles. This section contains some new research and is worth 
careful study. Then we pass on to the Vikings and the Danish Con- 
quest, to the Norman settlement—the tactics of Senlac are discussed 
with care, and the description of the battle is well done—to Continental 
and Scottish pre-Reformation invasions, to the Armada, William of 
Orange, the ‘‘ Fifteen ’’ and the ‘‘ Forty-Five,’’ to the French raids 
between 1690 and 1797. Finally, Napoleon’s designs in 1804 are dis- 
cussed. ‘‘ Napoleon was no seaman . . . in naval matters he was an 
‘“amateur.’’ But ‘‘ had Napoleon landed his chances of success were 
‘*remote . . . it is probable that Napoleon’s career would have 
“ended in 1805 instead of 1815, and in Kent or Sussex instead of at 
““Waterloo.’’ We do not agree at all. If once Napoleon obtained 
permanent control of the Channel he could have poured in army after 
army; the army of Austerlitz would have been available at the moment 
when Napoleon’s prestige was at its height. England would have been 
reduced in the event of an effective landing. The fleet must be our 
security. The accounts of the fleet in this book are useful. The book 
itself we venture highly to recommend, and especially for use in schools 
and as a prize for older boys and girls. 


* * * 


We must cordially recommend to young people, and for the matter of 
that to all who love romantic narrative told with verve, Dr. W. H. 
Fitchett’s volume entitled, ‘‘ The New World of the South: Australia in 
‘“ the Making ’’ (Messrs. Smith, Elder, price 6s.). We have the early 
‘“ Sea Stories,’’ the stories of the mariners who, so to speak, strayed 
into the region of Australia. In the earliest world maps, Australia, in 
many weird shapes, appears, and Dr. Fitchett explains this as 
representing the ancient theory that there ought to be land there. We 
do not accept this explanation as conclusive. We rather prefer to think 
that ancient world-wanderers carried the news of a Southern Continent. 
But however that may be, we are sorry that Dr. Fitchett sneers at 
Marco Polo, calling him the Venetian Munchausen. He was a great 
traveller, whese Asiatic discoveries have been fully confirmed, even in 
details, in the last few years. He was not such a person, if there was such 
a person, as Mandeville, and his statement that the Chinese discovered 
Australia may be taken quite seriously. But apart from criticism on this 
point, we think that the early history of the search for Australia, as given 
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in this book, is of extraordinary interest. Torres seems to have seen 
Australia and not known the fact, and at the same date (1606) the little 
Dutch boat, the Duyfken, mistook the land for New Guinea. Portuguese, 
Spanish, and Dutch efforts came to nothing. In 1688, Dampier reached 
the north-west coast, and was there from January 5th to March 12th; 
but the real discoverer was Captain Cook, who during the first of his 
three great voyages hoisted the English flag on Possession Island. This 
was on August 21st, 1770. The coast had been sighted on April roth at 
Point Hicks, and the Endeavour followed the coast for a period of four 
months. We have Cook’s log describing the details of the voyage. ‘The 
first person to land was a middy, Isaac Smith, on April 29th, at what 
was to be Botany Bay. Smith died a Rear-Admiral in 1835—a fact that 
brings the first effective occupation of Australia into living memory, for 
there must be still those living who spoke with Admiral Smith. Dr. 
Fitchett gives us in alluring fashion the whole story of the discovery and 
exploration of Australia, and all the sadness and excitement of early 
days. The extinction of the natives of Tasmania is one of the most 
melancholy stories associated with British expansion. Dr. Fitchett does 
not attempt to palliate the enormity of the story, though he rightly dwells 
on the great qualities of Robinson the Conciliator. The last native died 
in 1876. Some half-castes survive. We are sure that this book will be, 
as it deserves, widely read. 
* * * 


Mr. W. P. Welpton, the Lecturer in Education and Master of Method 
in the University of Leeds, has made an interesting contribution towards 
the solution of the present urgent educational problem in his book 
entitled ‘‘ Primary Artisan Education ’’ (Messrs. Longmans, Green & 
Co., price 3s. 6d. net). Mr. Welpton, after twenty years’ connection 
with primary schools, has ‘‘ a deep sense of the unfitness of the primary 
““ schooling of to-day to prepare the artisan boy for his work in life and 
‘‘his duty towards the nation.’’ He declares that the primary school 
shuts its eyes to the boy’s future vocation, and is inspired by no ideal of 
physical manhood. In reorganising the primary school, Mr. Welpton 
would aim at ‘‘ culture, citizenship, industry, strong and hardy manli- 
‘“ness.’’ Mr. Welpton has high enthusiasms, and realises that physical 
and intellectual powers that now run to the imitation of evil may be and 
can easily be made forces that make for good. We quite agree that the 
slum and the more bookish school combined lead to the perversion of 
noble powers. All really turns upon the teacher, and unhappily the 
teachers in the elementary schools to-day, though they are splendid for 
boys up to the age of eleven, are very often useless for older boys, 
because they have had no secondary training and they cannot do the 
things that they would, cannot make school life a discipline fitting the 
boy for later life. Mr. Welpton realises that the change comes at 
eleven : why, then, can he not boldly demand the abolition of elementary 
schools and institute a system of preparatory schools for children under 
eleven, and secondary schools for all of later age. Instead, he is pre- 
pared to maintain that the school is ‘‘the real world in miniature.’’ 
That position is disastrous. The secondary or senior school must give 
an outfit for life and must not be a mere imitation of life. The danger 
of Mr. Welpton’s proposals is that in his very desire to give a utilitarian 
cast to the senior school he may lose the real advantage of the school 
which is to mould the mind and discipline the soul. Technical work 
before the age of fourteen is very dangerous. After fourteen we can 
safely have half-time at technical work in the factory, or elsewhere, and 
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half-time in school, learning the meaning of the factory. However, it 
may be that Mr. Welpton can reconcile utilitarian with true secondary 
education. If he can he will have done a great thing. 


* * * 


Dr. S. S. F. Fletcher and Professor J. Welton are such well-known 
authorities on the theory and practice of education that this volume, 
entitled ‘‘ Froebel’s Chief Writings on Education rendered into 
‘* English ’’ (Edward Arnold, price 4s. 6d. net), is certain to have a wide 
vogue. It is one of the important series of Educational Classics edited 
by Professor J. W. Adamson. The introduction to the English texts is 
of singular value, pointing out as it does in clear and incisive language 
the strength and the weakness of the position of Froebel. The famous 
educationalist was born in 1782 and died in 1852, his life thus covering 
the great period of material and spiritual unrest in Europe. A somewhat 
unhappy boyhood, followed by a long period of isolation as a forester 
in the Thuringian Forest, converted a sensitive child into a mystical 
thinker, whose mind was unconsciously pervaded by a pantheism that 
was destined to affect his whole order of thought. In 1805 he took up 
teaching and came under the irresistible influence of Pestalozzi, whose 
principles he adopted and moulded to special uses. His educational 
system, which he gradually developed as he resumed educational work 
at Griesheim after the close of the French Wars, laid emphasis on man’s- 
harmonious place in the universe, and the corresponding fact that the 
pupil and the educational process or environment of the pupil progress 
pari passu. The theme unfolds like a scroll at the demand of the student. 
In other words, “‘ it is life that educates,’’ and the process of education 
is to exhibit the purposefulness of life in its material, moral, intellectual, 
and spiritual aspects. Discipline unveils, if necessary by force, and 
makes possible the movement of eternal processes. Froebelism is a 
combination of the Kantian sense of duty and Hegelian evolution. 
Froebel was rightly not content with a theory of education. He set forth 
the means of carrying the theory into practice, and he regarded his 
method of Gifts and Occupations as essential to his theory. Modern 
Froebellians, also rightly, refuse to be tied in this way, and we hardly 
agree with these learned authors that the use of the name is misleading. 
Weare all followers of Newton to-day (or at any rate were yesterday), but 
we apply his principles with new mathematical methods. But there is, 
of course, nothing final about Froebel, who applied progressive 
philosophy to education, and we fully agree that a final code of educa- 
tional theory would be ‘‘a bar to progress and a cause of arrested 
‘* development.’”’ 


2 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Mr. John H. Harris in his book, ‘‘ Portuguese Slavery: Britain’s 
‘* Dilemma ’’ (Messrs. Methuen, price 1s. net), has collected in admirable 
form the evidence, the overwhelming evidence, of organised slave-owning 
and slave-trading in the Portuguese Colonies. The story is revolting in 
the extreme, the evidence of men of incontrovertible knowledge and 
character is conclusive as to the facts, and there can be no doubt that 
the time has.come when this country must take definite steps to free 
Africa from conditions that not only affect Portuguese West Africa, 
but English subjects and territory. Five years ago, in the case of 
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Cadbury v. The Standard Newspapers Limited, the existence of slavery 
of the very worst kind was admitted by counsel on both sides, and 
stigmatised by Sir Edward Carson in unforgettable language. ‘This 
‘“ system of slavery,’’ to use Sir Rufus Isaacs’ description in 1908, still 
exists, and the slaves include German, British, and Belgian subjects. 
The so-called Portuguese ‘‘ defence ”’ is absolutely worthless : to supply 
food and decent houses to slaves does not justify the ‘‘ crimping ”’ of 
free men and women and their exportation, while the provisions as to 
repatriation are an open sham. The best opinion in Portugal is ashamed 
of the whole business, while the hospitable planters on the islands 
necessarily hush it up. The Berlin Act of 1885 and the Brussels Act of 
1890 are not only binding on Portugal, but on the other Powers. It 
pledges the European Powers to use every means to end slavery. 
England is bound by these Acts, and the fact that she has treaty 
obligations to protect Portugal and her possessions places upon her the 
duty to see that Portuguese possessions are morally defensible. The 
time has come when Great Britain must not only demand from Portugal 
guarantees for the abolition of the slave trade, but must herself 
superintend that abolition. The existing slaves must be freed and 
provided for, and the whole system of recruiting on the mainland ended 
forthwith. For this purpose it may be necessary to undertake a pacific 
blockade of the ports of embarkation. 
* * * 


the New’ Encyclopedia ’’ (Messrs: T. (C.. and’ E-_C. Jack, 
price 7s. 6d. net), edited by Mr. H. C. O’Neill, the editor of ‘‘ The 
““ People’s Books,’’ assisted by a staff of specialists, is printed in one 
volume of excellent type, and in its 1,626 pages is comprised a mass of 
information that will meet the needs of workers who require facts at 
short notice on varieties of subjects. The editor has endeavoured by 
considerable groupings under main headings, coupled with careful cross 
references, to make the search for information simple, and the usual 
waste of space by the duplication of information avoided. ‘‘ Specialist 
‘and contracted treatment have both been bent to this one end, to 
‘* present a clear story to the reader; so that while the student will find 
‘‘ the articles inspired by the most careful scholarship, the uninitiated 
‘‘ will be able to read with interest and understanding. Science and 
‘* philosophy, in which the ‘ average man ’ is legitimately so intensely 
‘ interested, are both expounded so far as is possible in the language of 
‘“ ordinary speech.’’ We have tested a number of the main headings, 
and have found that the articles, as well as the system of cross-reference, 
are excellent, and every article is vouched for by the latest and best 
authorities on the subject. No doubt there are points here and there 
with which this or that critic would disagree, but, taken as a whole, the 
articles are clearly written, and judicially summarise such knowledge of 
any subject as is likely to be necessary on questions of immediate 
reference. Occasionally, as in the case of Mathematics, the information 
is a little scanty, but on the other hand the most surprising subjects are 


fully treated. 
* * * 

Mr. G. G. Coulton has issued, as No. 10 of his ‘‘ Medizeval Studies,”’ 
a paper, read before the recent International Congress of Historical 
Studies, entitled ‘‘ Monastic Schools in the Middle Ages ”’ (Messrs. 
Simpkin, Marshall, price 2s. 6d. net). The paper was originally pub- 
lished in this Review, but here is republished with a remarkable series 
of very learned notes. Mr. Coulton, in the text and notes, discusses in 
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elaborate detail, and with judicial acumen, the vexed question of the 
educational part played by the nuns in the pre-Reformation period. He 
feels that the subject has never received adequate treatment here or 
abroad, and that the comparatively early post-Reformation evidence 
much relied upon by various writers of our time is, in fact, quite unreli- 
able. He turns to pre-Reformation evidence and traces “‘ the slow growth 
‘‘ of some sort of nunnery-school system in spite of official prohibition 
‘‘or discouragement,’’ and apparently concludes that the system was 
very restricted in England. The evidence he deduces is largely negative 
in character, and, of course, can be modified by additional positive 
evidence, if such can be found in unpublished records. The present 
writer considers that the system of nunnery-schools was far more widely 
spread than Mr. Coulton admits ; but, certainly, Mr. Coulton’s investiga- 
tions place the whole obscure subject on a new footing, and the burden of 
proof is shifted on to those who allege that nunnery-schools were a very 
important educational influence in England in the middle ages. Mr. 
Coulton has not disproved the influence, though clearly he thinks it small, 
and the measure of that influence is still open for further investigation. 
* * * 


No one can peruse the pages of Mr. J. A. R. Marriott’s ‘‘ England 
‘* since Waterloo ”’ (Messrs. Methuen, price ros. 6d. net) without feeling 
at every turn the influence of the widest reading and of a balanced 
judgment brought to bear on the evolution of England in all its various 
aspects. The style is pleasing, and carries the reader on from page to 
page with the sense of listening to the considered views of a wise observer 
of each period. The style has, indeed, a very definite distinction of its 
own, as the following sentence, describing Mr. Gladstone, shows: ‘‘ No 
‘* one could look upon him without a sense that here was a man cast 
‘* in an heroic mould, and that whether he was right on a given question 
‘‘ or wrong, in nothing was he less than great.’’ Of Palmerston Mr. 
Marriott writes : ‘‘ He was one of the happy few who are born young, 
‘“ and to the end he preserved the dew of his youth.’’ The book never 
loses its interest, whether it deals with ‘‘ The Aftermath of War, 1815- 
‘* 1832,’’ when the economic problem took definite shape, with ‘‘ The 
““ Reign of the Middle Classes, 1832-1867,’’ or with ‘‘ Democracy and 
‘‘ Empire,’’ to the end of the reign of Queen Victoria. Of the Queen, 
Mr. Marriott writes: ‘‘ Her personal character was a compound of 
‘“* shrewdness, simplicity, and sincerity. ‘ She was,’ said John Bright, 
‘““ the most absolutely truthful person I have ever known.’ Her gift 
‘* of sympathy was known to all, her punctuality in business and her 
‘* devotion to duty could be known to comparatively few. Yet all men 
“* could see ‘ how superbly she continued to stand sentry to the business 
‘* * of her Empire ’—virtually to the end.”’ 

* * * 


We must draw special attention to Dr. Sanday’s volume of papers 
reprinted from this Review and entitled ‘‘ The Primitive Church and 
** Reunion ’’ (Oxford : at the Clarendon Press, price 4s. 6d. net). These 
essays deal first with ‘‘ The Movement towards Reunion ’’—the move- 
ment which on the side of scholarship has been engaged since 1868 in 
solving the problems of the Constitution of the Primitive Church and the 
Origin of the Christian Ministry, and on the side of statesmanship has 
been engaged since the Lambeth Conference of 1867 in discussing the 
possible bases of reunion. In the Free Churches the movement has gone 
on rapidly since 1896, and to-day Dr. Sanday finds ‘‘ the general move- 
‘““ment of things . . . wholesome and hopeful, even beyond my most 
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‘“ sanguine expectations.’’ In his second and third papers Dr. Sanday 
investigates ‘‘ The Primitive Model.’’ He protests against Episcopacy 
being presented as a ‘‘ cut and dried dogma.*’ If the dogma is clothed 
“in flesh and blood,’’ he thinks that ‘‘ the minds of men would be in a 
““ better position to approach each other.’’ In the last essay, Dr. Sanday 
discusses the prospects of Reunion in 1912, and in an epilogue written 
quite recently he draws attention to the proposed Conference on Faith 
and Order, initiated in America, with at any rate the sympathy of our 
Archbishops. The book is certain to be very widely read, inspired as jt is 
with Dr. Sanday’s immense enthusiasm, unrivalled learning, and uncon- 
querable hope. 
* * * 

We are glad to draw attention to the new, the fifty-second, issue of 
‘“ Bradshaw’s Through Routes to the Chief Cities and Bathing and 
‘““ Health Resorts of the World ’’ (Henry Blacklock & Co., Ltd., Surrey 
Street, W.C.), under the Editorship of Mr. Eustace Reynolds Ball, 
F.R.G.S., the well-known authority upon travel. The book is practically 
a new one, and, so far as we are able to test, a guide of very real value 
to travellers in any part of the world. The introduction contains a 
number of practical hints on land and sea travel, and the supply of 
vocabularies in Finnish, French, German, Hindustani, Italian, Norwe- 
gian, Russian, and Spanish, must prove a real convenience. The seventy 
detailed routes of travel give methods of access to every part of the 
world, and each route is illustrated with historical and other information 
that will prove of service to the traveller. All the material seems to 
be well brought up to date. The numerous maps and the large plans of 
the great cities of Europe will be highly appreciated by travellers. The 
Indian routes, with the elaborate special information supplied, deserve 
particular attention. Indeed, the work is invaluable to any traveller in 
the East. The notes on the ruins of Babylon are an example of the 
care with which Mr. Ball has done his work. In fact, the historical 
and archeological notes are an excellent feature of the book, which is, 
moreover, a practical guide to our Dominions beyond the Sea. 


* * * 


Miss Helen Keller, who, though blind, deaf and dumb, has found 
culture and scholarship and won fame, gives us in her new book entitled 
** Out of the Dark ’’ (Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, price 5s.), a volume 
of notable essays. Miss Keller is naturally indignant at the statement 
made recently that she had been exploited for Socialist purposes. She 
has on purely intellectual grounds adopted the Socialist position. She 
may be wrong or right in doing so, but we can hardly imagine Miss 
Keller being exploited by anyone. Her fine portrait prefixed to this 
volume, and the essays that follow, hardly suggest that type of mind. 
She writes in the essay ‘‘ The Hand of the World ’’ thus, ‘‘ In order 
‘« that no limb may suffer, and that none may keep the others in bondage, 
‘the will of the many must become self-conscious and intelligently 
‘‘ united.’’ Miss Keller looks for ‘‘ the uplifting and regeneration of 
‘“‘ the race, all that is highest, all that is creative in man.’’ That is 
the true ideal; let each suggest the road towards it. In that way we 
shall at any rate get the true direction, if not the right road, indicated. 
Miss Keller write much on the woman question. She feels that none of 
the established parties will set women free. Again we do not agree; 
but we realise that the point of view has much to be said for it. All 
those essays should be read, but we may remind Miss Keller that she 
owes the world a volume of poems and pure literature. 
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It was a good idea to produce, as Mr. Gauntlett Chaplin has done, 
‘“ Selected Passages from the Divine Comedy in English Verse.’’ The 
book is published under the title ‘‘ Dante for the People ’’ (James Clarke 
& Co., price 4s. 6d. net). The design of the book ‘‘ is to disentangle the 
‘‘ poet, in a degree, from the theologians and the politicians.’? There 
is something to be said for this, as Mr. Chaplin retains ‘‘ the main 
‘‘ current of the story,’’ and many of the great passages of the Inferno 
and Purgatorio. Unfortunately, ‘‘ the Paradiso has been very lightly 
‘‘touched.’’ Mr. Chaplin admits that ‘‘ it may be that the perfect flower 
‘“of Dante’s poetic genius blossoms there; but that flower is for the 
‘‘ few, and he who would enjoy its fragrance must seek it in the original.” 
We do not at all agree. Indeed, Mr. Wicksteed’s translation is a com- 
plete answer ; but, all the same, we welcome this book. The head-notes 
to each Canto are useful, while the blank verse itself often attains real 
Miltonic power, as in the lines :— 


‘* O’er all that sandy waste there slowly fell 
An endless rain of swollen flakes of flame, 
Like snow upon the Alps when no wind blows.’’ 
* * * 


Mr. Michael Macdonagh’s weighty volume entitled ‘‘ The Reporters’ 
‘‘ Gallery’? (Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, price 12s. net), ‘‘is an 
‘‘account of the long and dramatic struggle between Parliament and 
‘* those who, as printers, publishers, editors, and reporters, sought to 
‘“ satisfy the curiosity of the people as to the conduct of their represen- 
““tatives in Parliament, and, at the-same time, of course, make a com- 
‘‘ mercial profit for themselves, by reporting the debates in the magazines 
‘‘and newspapers.’’ No historian of high rank has dealt with this 
fascinating subject, and Mr. Macdonagh, out of his great experience 
and as the result of years of research, has taken advantage of the his- 
torical gap. The work opens with a detailed and attractive account of 
the life and trials—such as those inflicted by the unconscious Sir Edward 
Grey—of the Gallery. Having become intimately acquainted with the 
scene of arduous, faithful, and priceless work, we are taken to the 
history of the movement that gave us the Reporters’ Gallery of to-day 
from the year 1626 (when the House of Commons first attacked un- 
authorised disclosure of its proceedings). The story, including ‘‘ the 
‘Johnson touch,’’ will find endless readers, and we gladly recommend 
the book. 

* * * 

Attention must be drawn to Mr. Charles W. Domville-Fife’s volume 
entitled, ‘‘ Submarine Engineering of To-day’’ (Messrs. Seeley, 
Service & Co., price 5s. net), which contains ‘‘ a popular account of the 
‘“ methods by which sunken ships are raised, docks built, rocks blasted 
away, tunnels excavated, and many other feats of engineering beneath 
the surface of the water, together with a description of the latest types 
of submarine boats.’’ As Mr. Domville-Fife points out, ‘* under- 
water fighting ’’ is almost entirely a matter of engineering, and here 
under-water life,’’ with all its complexities and intricacies, is described 
in detail: the diver, his dress, telephones, pumps, tools, salvage duties, 
submarine life and work. The description of the mechanism of the sub- 
marine boat is of the greatest interest. But the exploits of these creatures 
of man are repellant : the risk and the destructive purpose are both too 
terrible. Yet in this case, as in the case of aeroplanes, what was intended 
to be the servant of war may become the most useful of inventions in 
later times. 
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Major A. J. N. Tremearne, the author of that important book, ‘‘ The 
“‘ Tailed Head-Hunters of Nigeria,’’ has now supplemented it by a work 
of considerable length entitled, ‘‘ Hausa Superstitions and Customs: An 
““ Introduction to the Folklore and the Folk ” (John Bale, Sons, & 
Danielsson, Oxford Street, price 21s. net), in which he endeavours to 
show by folklore, as in the former book he showed by customs, the 
common humanity of black and white. Here we have a century of folk- 
tales obtained in 1908 and 1909, ‘‘ at Jemaan Durora, in the Nassarawa 
** Province of Northern Nigeria,’’ mostly told by two privates of the 
rst Northern Nigeria Regiment, and others. The difficulty of collecting 
these tales was very great, but the result is of high scientific value. It 
is not possible here to attempt a review of these folk-tales, but we desire 
to dwell on the scientific value of the record. The collating of the folk- 
tales of different continents will, we believe, lead to important extension 
of our knowledge as to the movements of races. 

* * x 


Mr. W. F. Lofthouse in ‘‘ Ethics and the Family’’ (Messrs. Hodder 
& Stoughton, price 7s. 6d. net) endeavours to discover ‘‘ what ethical 
‘“elements are implied by that universal institution’’ the family. The 
forms of family life and the complementary forms of ethical feeling are 
traced to a common source in a series of chapters that deal with the 
family and with morals as we observe them in the history of institutions. 
Religion is not the parent of morals. They evolved side by side. 
“* Loyalty to my clan, obedience to the primal law of human life, is both 
““ morality and religion.’’ Mr. Lofthouse, in his attractive book, goes on 
to discuss the development of the virtues, the meaning of goodness, 
modern biological, economic, social, and religious problems and the 
future of the family. Simplicity and purity are the safeguards of family 
life. ‘‘ Mutual forbearance, common endeavour and spontaneous self- 
“effacing and self-fulfilling affection native in true family life’’ is 
“the type of all social and religious well-being.”’ 

* % % 


Mr. J. D. Symon has done useful work in giving the general public 
** an account of the birth and development of journalism up to the present 
‘“* day, with the history of all the leading newspapers, daily, weekly, or 
‘monthly, secular and religious, past and present; also the story of 
‘‘ their production from wood pulp to the printed sheet ’’ in his stout 
and cheerful-looking volume, ‘‘ The Press and Its Story ’’ (Messrs. 
Seeley, Service & Co., 5s. net). We are unable to find any reference 
in the index or the text to the monthly reviews, which is a serious 
omission, but practically every other form of newspaper, or critical or 
topical organ, is described, and the book, which is excellently written, 
gives us a vivid view of Press life as it was and is, and also places before 
the reader the daily miracles of composition, production, and distribution. 
The book, indeed, gives a true picture of a unique side of modern times. 

* * * 


It was a useful notion on the part of Mr. W. E. Dowding to issue, 
under the title ‘‘ The Tariff Reform Mirage’’ (Messrs. Methuen, price 
3s. 6d. net), a statement of the inherent inconsistencies of Tariff Reform 
as exhibited by the propaganda of the Reformers. As Sir John Simon 
says in his introductory note to the book, Mr. Dowding “‘ merely sets 
‘« down in due order the story of the Tariff Reform crusade as revealed 
‘by the declarations and publications of the crusaders themselves. 
‘Every quotation is verified; every extract can be traced.”’ The 
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Attorney-General goes on to say that ‘‘ any fair-minded citizen ’’ can 
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from these statements judge ‘‘ how far the policy which is promoted by 
‘€ such methods, and involves such contradictions as are there exposed, 
‘‘ is entitled to call itself business-like and scientific.” 

* * * 


We note the publication of the Official Year Book of the Commonwealth 
of Australia by Mr. C. H. Knibbs, C.M.G., which gives the student of this 
amazing continent corrected statistics for the period from 1788 to 1900, and 
the authoritative statistics for the last twelve years. Mr. Knibbs gives 
us a chronological table of the chief events, beginning with the arrival 
of the ‘‘ First Fleet ’’ at Botany Bay in 1788, and concluding with the 
opening of the Commonwealth Bank in 1912. Then follow the intimate 
details of all the activities of a modern State, its population, land tenure, 
forestry, mining, shipping, railways, industries, postal service, local 
and central government, defence. It is a wonderful book, for it shows 
within the compass of one volume the whole mechanism of a modern 
industrial and agricultural State. 

x * x 


Mr. F. Hugh Capron, the author of ‘‘ The Conflict of Truth,’’ in which 
he endeavoured to show that the Religion of the Bible rests upon a truly 
scientific foundation, has now issued a companion volume entitled ‘* The 
‘* Anatomy of Truth ’’ (Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, price ros. 6d. net), 
which attacks not the perverted materialism that formerly claimed the 
shelter of science, but the socialistic atheism which to-day is jostling 
religious teaching, and in its absolutely unsound but dangerous way is 
capturing the minds of the half-educated. The atheist to-day refuses to 
submit the question to the Tribunal of Truth. Now Mr. Capron meets 
them by showing that ‘* Religion is a constituent part of the permanent 
‘* fabric of the Universe.’’ The theme is developed at great, too great, 
length, but the book will find many readers. 

* ~ * 


Mr. Clayton Sedgwick Cooper, an American traveller, has, in ‘‘ The 
‘“Man of Egypt’ (Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, price 6s.) expressed 
his views as to the future of Egypt and his idea of its industrial, educa- 
tional, political, and religious awakening. He has been in close touch 
with the British authorities and administrators, and describes the present 
method of governing Egypt, the work of Lord Kitchener, the educa- 
tional influences that are moulding a new nation with ‘‘a new self- 
‘““confidence.’’ But the new nation has not arrived. There is not yet 
any ‘‘ adequate public opinion,’’ and the Fellaheen takes little interest 
in politics. But the cities are beginning to think and act and the 
educated Egyptian will carry his new hope through the land of the Nile. 

* * * 


We wish to recommend for fireside study, Dr. G. Walter Steeve’s col- 
lection of essays entitled ‘‘ Some Main Issues’ (Messrs. Chapman & 
Hall, price 3s. 6d. net). The literary form is excellent ; quiet, polished, 
persuasive, intimate ; while the matter of these essays is of the truest 
value. Dr. Steeves is a humanist as well as a lover of pure literature, and 
in successive essays on Toleration, The Child, Appearances, Courage, 
Letter-writing, Choice in Literature, Gratitude, Book-collecting, &c., we 
have poured into our hearts and minds noble conceptions, high-minded 
policies, the love of beauty and truth. We specially commend these 
essays to the business man and business woman and housewife, for they 
show how culture enlarges life and strengthens judgment. 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL CRISIS. 


A PLEA FOR SETTLEMENT. 


PROPOSE in this article briefly to review the situation in 
which we now stand in relation to all the changes which it is 
proposed to effect in the structure of our Constitution. I shall 
try to prove from it that these changes are so inextricably con- 
nected the one with the other, so much parts of a great whole, 
as to make it impossible to deal with them satisfactorily by any 
piecemeal process; but that this process is inevitable so long as 
the discussion of them is allowed to fall within the lines of party 
conflict; and that the permanent interests of our country demand 
that all parties should agree to co-operate in their settlement. 

In the forefront of the situation there stands, on the one hand, 
the proposal to confer on Ireland the right to manage its own 
strictly domestic concerns in an Irish Parliament, with an 
executive responsible to it; and, on the other, the threat of the 
Protestants of Ulster to resort to arms if this proposal is carried 
into effect. Though it is on the latter that public attention at 
the moment is concentrated, I think it well, before dealing with 
it, to follow the example of Mr. Balfour at Aberdeen on the 3rd 
of November, and of Mr. Redmond at Newcastle on the 15th, and 
to consider in the first instance what Mr. Balfour called ‘‘ The 
“* still greater problem of Home Rule for Ireland, of which the 
‘* Ulster problem is but a part.’’ I shall try to recall, in the most 
general way, what it was that created in Ireland the demand for 
Home Rule, and induced the Liberal party to accede to it; and 
I shall do this because we ought to be sure of our ground on the 
main question before we consider that part of it presented to us 
by Ulster. 

It is not denied by anybody that the government of ficial by 
England has been a failure. The fact is too obvious to be disputed. 
aie people of Ireland have never willingly accepted that govern- 
ment, nor become reconciled to it. This is the ground out of 
which the whole controversy has sprung; and upon it men of all 
parties are forced by the facts to take a common stand. But when 
the cause of failure became a subject of discussion, two opposing 
and contradictory opinions about it were advanced. The one 
was that it was the fault, not of the Government, but of the Irish 
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people; and the other that it was the fault, not of the Irish people 
but of the Government. Those who maintained the former view, 
and up to about thirty years ago they embraced both parties in 
the British Parliament, grounded themselves on the undoubted 
success of the same Government in England and Scotland. We 
legislate, they said, in the same way for each of the three countries. 
We are guided by the same principles of liberty and justice when 
we deal with Irish interests as when we deal with English and 
Scottish interests. Why then is our government of England 
and Scotland a success, and our government of Ireland a failure? 
The obvious and natural answer seemed to be that it was because 
of some inherent defect in the character of the Irish people. 
“‘ They were possessed by a double dose of original sin.’’ This 
answer, it is hardly necessary to say, was never accepted as true 
by the Irish people. The fault, they said, is with you, and not 
with us. It is true that you give to us the same legislation as 
you give to the peoples of England and Scotland; but you have 
refused, or if you have consented you have consented grudgingly 
and imperfectly, to admit that the conditions of life in Ireland 
are not the same as the conditions in these countries, and that 
the same legislation is not suited for us as is suited for them. It 
is true, also, that you give to us the same rights of representation 
in the House of Commons as you give to the peoples of England 
and Scotland; but there is this great difference that, while you 
jisten and give effect to the opinions of the men they send to 
represent them, you persistently ignore or over-ride the opinions 
of the men we send to represent us. You have mocked us with 
a sham representation, while you have denied to us the realities of 
freedom and justice. We are a discontented people, because we 
are an impoverished people; and we are an impoverished people 
because you have closed your ears to our grievances, and have 
done nothing to remove them. 

This was the other answer; and how many men are there now 
on either side of politics who dispute its general justice? Less 
than a month ago a prominent Unionist newspaper lamented ‘‘ the 
‘sins and crimes of English misgovernment of Ireland in the 
“* past ’’; and there is no Unionist who, when he thinks it proper 
to refer to the subject at all, does not make the same lament. But 
it was upon these admitted ‘‘sins and crimes’’ that Irishmen 
rested their claim to be entrusted with the management of their own 
domestic concerns in an Irish Parliament; and it was a gradually 
growing sense of the justice of the claim that induced the great 
majority of the Liberal party under Mr. Gladstone’s leadership in 
1886 to accede to it. Since then the claim has not weakened, nor 
has the sense of its justice. Ireland still remains a misgoverned 
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country; and it is an abiding sense of their ignorance of Irish 
conditions and of their incompetence to deal with them that lies 
behind the unanimous determination of the Liberal party to pass 
at the earliest possible moment an Irish Home Rule Bill. 

Such, then, is the situation as regards Irish Home Rule, so 
far, at least, as the Liberal party is engaged in it. In regard to 
it that party stands on the impregnable ground upon which every 
change that has ever taken place in our Constitution has been 
justified, the ground of conciliation between Government and 
governed. But a remarkable change has taken place in Unionist 
opinion about the question since 1886. Few prominent members of 
that party now argue against the principle of Home Rule. They 
confine themselves to such general denunciations of the Bill as that 
of Mr. Balfour that it is ‘‘ an experiment in Federalism of the most 
“* impossible, unexampled, and preposterous character.’’ If this were 
all that stood between us and Home Rule our difficulties would not 
be great. But, unhappily, it is not all. The Ulster Protestants 
still remain Unionists of the old type. They refuse to accept Home 
Rule in any shape or form. To them it matters nothing that the 
vast majority of their countrymen demand it, or that their country 
has been misgoverned under the Union. They will rebel rather 
than submit to any change. This is the immediately pressing 
problem that we have to face in connection with Irish Home Rule, 
and I turn now to consider it. 

Various suggestions have been made for meeting it; but before 
referring to them I desire to say something on its merits, about 
which we have heard perhaps too little in the course of the con- 
troversy. The case which Ulster Protestants present to us in 
justification of their attitude can be stated in a sentence. They tell 
us that they are a minority of the people of Ireland, and that they 
will not get justice from the Roman Catholic majority in an Irish 
Parliament. The fear is undoubtedly real; but there is surely 
ground in the history of England and of Scotland, to say nothing 
of the history of other countries, for the view that in Ireland it is a 
bad inheritance of bad government. More fully perhaps than any 
other peoples in the world, certainly at an earlier stage in their 
history, the peoples of England and of Scotland have recognised 
for themselves that the one condition of stable and harmonious 
progress in their common life is that differences of opinion, of all 
kinds and on all subjects, shall be brought into the open, and be 
there freely and fully discussed and decided in the light of their 
common reason and their common sense. It is, moreover, the 
recognition of this, as the condition of progress, that constitutes 
freedom and that is of the very essence of democratic government. 
To ignore it, or to seek to over-ride it, is to divide a community into 
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perpetually warring, irreconcilable sections. It is to do what the 
government of Ireland by Great Britain has done in Ireland. And 
to continue to do it, as Irish Protestants desire, is to perpetuate 
the evils and the weaknesses of Irish life which all unite in 
deploring. To this Liberals cannot be consenting parties; nor can 
the people of Great Britain, as a whole, without being false to the 
principle that lies at the basis of their own life. 

All this, however, though it does justify the determination to 
pass the Home Rule Bill, and to pass it for the whole of Ireland, 
does not diminish the gravity of the situation created by the 
Ulster protest; and, as the Prime Minister has recognised, every 
means consistent with the governing principle of the Bill ought 
to be taken to meet it. Various suggestions with this object in view 
have been made; but I shall confine myself to a consideration of 
two. The first is that North-East Ulster should be completely 
excluded from the operation ‘of the Bill. I refer to it only because 
I believe it probable that we shall hear much more about it before 
the end of the controversy. For, obviously, the more clearly 
Ulstermen and Unionists realise that the passing of the Bill is 
inevitable, the more they will concentrate upon this point. With its 
general merits I have already dealt. But, apart from them, I believe 
it to be impracticable, both from the point of view of general 
legislation and administration, and from the point of view of 
finance. To take finance only, I would ask by what machinery, 
under our existing system of taxation, or under any other 
conceivable system except one confined to the taxation of real 
property, is Ulster, as a whole, or in part, to be divided as a 
separate fiscal unit from the rest of Ireland? The thing, I contend, 
cannot be done; and I leave the suggestion there. 

The second is that Parliament should be dissolved before the 
passing of the Bill in order that the people of the country should 
have an opportunity of saying what they think of it. This 
suggestion, as is openly stated, is made, not with the object of 
satisfying Ulstermen, but of securing the acquiescence of British 
Unionists to the passing of the Bill. It sounds plausible, but, as 
has been repeatedly pointed out, it would settle nothing. If 
Liberals obtained a majority the Ulster problem would remain what 
it is. If Unionists won, then a problem, the same in kind but in 
degree even graver and more serious, would at once be created in 
the South and West of Ireland. It would help the people of Great 
Britain to form a reliable judgment regarding the suggestion if 
Unionist leaders would come a little more into the open and say 
how they would deal with this latter problem in the event of their 
victory. If they do not do this, and so far they have been discreetly 
silent on the point, it is permissible to ask whether they would 
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propose to use the Army to crush a rebellion in the South? If 
they would, would they also propose to dissolve Parliament before 
resorting to extreme measures in order to give an opportunity to 
the people of the country of saying what they thought about it? 
Or would they bring in a Home Rule Bill of their own? And, in 
this case, also, would they, before passing it, ask the people of 
the country what they thought about it? These are questions 
that demand answers; and till they are answered the Liberal Party 
will continue to regard the suggestion as one that ignores all the 
real factors of the situation and will be justified in refusing to 
accept it. 

So much for the question of Irish Home Rule and the 
Ulster attitude towards it. I pass now to the consideration 
of the next of the changes which it is proposed to effect 
in our Constitution. In introducing the Irish Home Rule 
Bill Mr. Asquith stated that it was being brought forward 
by the Government, not merely in satisfaction of the Irish 
claim, but as a first instalment of a general scheme of devolution 
or federation to be promoted as a means of restoring to our 
Parliamentary institutions the freedom and efficiency which, under 
the conditions of our time, they have lost. This raises a new issue 
bearing closely, no doubt, on the Irish Question, but involving 
considerations of a totally different kind. Everyone agrees that 
things cannot go on as they are in the House of Commons. Two 
alternatives have been suggested by way of remedy. The one is 
a change of procedure. The other is the remedy suggested by the 
Government, a devolution of function from the Imperial Parliament 
to subordinate legislatures in each of the three countries con- 
stituting the Union. I am not going at length into the merits of 
either of these proposed remedies. I will merely say with reference 
to the former that the evils of congestion began to make themselves 
felt soon after the passing of the Reform Bill of 1832; that in 
1838 a Select Committee was appointed by the House of Commons 
to consider what changes in procedure could be adopted with the 
view of expediting the transaction of public business; that since 
then fifteen other Committees have been appointed at more or less 
regular intervals with the same object in view; that not one of 
these could suggest any change which would materially diminish 
the evils they were considering ; and that during the last twenty-five 
years both parties have been forced with a constantly increasing 
insistence to resort to the closuring of debate as the only means 
open to them of getting even the necessary administrative business 
of the country carried through, to say nothing of the demands 
made upon the time and strength of members by the growing 
legislative requirements of the country. As to the other suggested 
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remedy, I believe it to be true that opinion in its favour, as the 
only effective method of dealing with the subject, is steadily 
gaining ground in the House of Commons and in the country, 
and in both irrespective of ordinary party differences. What is 
certainly true is that it has not yet become a subject of party 
dispute, and that it is possible, even easy, for all parties to look 
at it in freedom from the passions and partial interests that 
inevitably associate themselves with questions that have once 
fallen within the lines of party conflict. I propose to consider it, 
first, in relation to the Ulster problem, and then in relation to the 
proposed change in the powers and composition of the House 
of Lords. 

The adoption of a general scheme of devolution, or as it is now 
being commonly called, of a federal system, is being pressed upon 
us, not exclusively or even primarily by the needs of Ireland, but by 
the common needs of the three countries constituting the Union. 
If the Irish Home Rule question had never come into existence, 
in the form in which we know it, we should now have been forced, 
by interests common to the United Kingdom as a whole, to 
consider a measure involving the grant to Ireland of Home Rule 
in a form consistent with a similar grant to England and to 
Scotland. Would Ulstermen in these circumstances have stood 
out against the proposal? It is easy, of course, to say that they 
could not, because they could not reasonably expect to dictate 
the policy of the United Kingdom. But I will go further, and 
will venture to say that, given three conditions, they would not 
even now be irreconcilably opposed to the proposal. The first is 
that Home Rule shall be equally and simultaneously extended 
to the three countries. The second is that the scheme of Home 
Rule shall be of such a kind that Ireland shall not be relegated by 
it to any exceptional or inferior position within the Union. And 
the third is that it shall be imposed upon Ulstermen not as the 
result of a party victory, but as the fruit of conciliation and 
agreement. In these conditions there is nothing unreasonable, 
but it is necessary to consider them a little in detail. 

The first assumes that a federal scheme can be applied with 
practical equality and simultaneity to the three countries. This 
assumption has been questioned, but without sufficient ground, 
and only by those who have not given any careful study to the 
subject. What is not open to question is that under the guise of 
a unitary constitution we are working what is in reality a federal 
constitution, in accordance with which, what is practically the same 
area of domestic interests in each of the three constituent units of 
the United Kingdom is now, and always has been, separately 
legislated for and separately administered. This is incontestable. 
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England, and Scotland, and Ireland have each their own system 
of domestic law and their own system of administration ; and these 
separate systems of law and administration cover what is practically 
precisely the same area of domestic interests in the case of each. 
Equality of treatment under a federal scheme is therefore not 
only possible, but it is easy. Existing differences in law and 
administration, if we faithfully follow them, give us the scheme, 
and give it in practically the same shape for each of the three 
countries. To depart from these differences in the case of any of 
the units, would be to create inextricable confusion in the relations 
between the Imperial Parliament and the subordinate Parliaments. 
From this, however, exception must be made of the subject: of 
“reserved powers’ and of finance; but they can be so dealt with 
as not to interfere with the principle of the scheme or with its 
smooth working. The question of simultaneity of application is 
of a different kind. When Mr. Asquith invited an exchange of 
views between the Government and the Opposition on the Ulster 
problem, he laid it down as one of the governing conditions of 
conference that, in any consideration of a federal system as a means 
of agreement, the priority of Irish claims must be conceded. This 
would be entirely justifiable, if we are to deal with the subject 
by stages, and take up one country after another. In this case 
Ireland has an unquestionable claim to priority. But on the 
assumption that the joint consideration of a federal scheme might 
open the way to an agreement regarding the Ulster problem, it 
is difficult to see what Ireland has to gain by insisting on priority. 
It will be said that it isa matter of time, and that the Irish question 
must be settled within the lifetime of the present Parliament. To 
this I reply that within the statutory period of the present Parlia- 
ment there is time both to draft and to pass a federal scheme, if 
parties willingly co-operate in the work; and I rest this statement 
not on my own authority, which is of no weight, but on what 
was done by Canadians when the British North America Act was 
framed and passed. Between the situation that prevailed in 
Canada before the passing of that Act and our situation now, 
there is a very notable resemblance. The two provinces of Upper 
and Lower Canada, now known as Ontario and Quebec, had been 
united under a single legislature by the Constitution Act of 1841. 
The Union was a failure there, as the Union between Great Britain 
and Ireland has been here; and in 1865 parties agreed to confer with 
the object of devising a remedy. The situation at the time was 
thus described by the Hon. George Brown. in a speech delivered 
in the Legislative Assembly on February 8th, 1865— 


‘“Here is a people composed of two distinct races, speaking 
different languages, with religious and social and municipal and 
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educational institutions totally different ; with sectional hostilities 
of such a character as to render government for many years well- 
nigh impossible; with a Constitution so unjust in the view of one 
section as to justify any resort to enforce a remedy; and yet here 
we sit, patiently and temperately discussing how these great evils 
may be justly and amicably swept away for ever.”’ 


The condition of things thus referred to by Mr. Brown arose from 
the conflicts between French Roman Catholics and British 
Protestants; and the remedy agreed upon was a federal system 
for the two provinces, a remedy most reluctantly accepted by the 
Protestant minority in Quebec, but which has proved successful. 
Parties in Canada, moreover, took advantage of the agreement 
between them regarding their own immediate differences, to enter 
into communication with the other colonies of British North 
America with the object of bringing all under a common federal 
system. The proposal was generally accepted, but in this case 
very reluctantly by the French Roman Catholics, and in 1866 
representatives of all parties were appointed to proceed to London, 
there to draft a federal scheme, to urge its acceptance upon the 
Imperial authorities, and to secure its enactment by the Imperial 
Parliament. They arrived here in the winter of 1866-7, framed their 
scheme, and it became law in the spring of 1867. What Canadians 
did by agreement between parties in six months, we could surely 
do in two years. In the meantime, however, Liberals and 
Nationalists would naturally and properly insist that the Irish 
Home Rule Bill should retain its present position of advantage, 
so that, in case of a final failure to agree on a general scheme, the 
Bill should then pass into law under the Parliament Act. 

The second of the three conditions which I have mentioned 
as likely to govern the acceptance by Ulstermen of a federal 
system for the United Kingdom, raises the only reasoned objection 
that has been brought by British Unionists or Ulstermen against 
the Irish Bill. In his speech at Aberdeen, on November 3rd, 
Mr. Balfour said :— 


‘“And now let me point out to you what is the most serious 
Ulster grievance. They are kept, like the rest of Ireland, in the 
British system in so far as the paying of taxation for Imperial 
purposes is concerned. . . . They bear under the Bill all the 
burdens which fall upon England or Scotland, but they are not 
given their fair share of representation in the Imperial Parliament 
which administers these funds. . . . It was upon a point of 
this kind that all our great Constitutional difficulties have arisen. 

Sufficient weight has never been given to this argument.’’ 


This would be an unanswerable objection if the provisions of the 
Bill referred to by Mr. Balfour were intended to be permanent. 
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The Ulster protest would in this case be amply justified. Scotland 
certainly never would willingly accept similar provisions as a 
permanent condition of its political life. As we have seen, how- 
ever, the Government proposes that the principle of the Irish Bill 
shall be extended ultimately to England and Scotland; and when 
this extension is effected, Ireland will have restored to it the same 
position of equality within the Union that it now enjoys. The 
temporary inferiority of its position is the price that Ireland must 
pay in return for priority of treatment; but it makes the complete 
adoption of a federal system for the United Kingdom only more 
pressing and inevitable. 

As to the third condition, all that need be said about it is that 
obviously Ulster will never willingly accept a scheme that is 
supported only by the Liberal party. This is natural, and we 
must accept it. To meet the Ulster protest there must be a 
conference between parties, and agreement as its result. 

I pass now to consider the question of the House of Lords, and 
the bearing of a federal system upon it. That question has been 
forced upon us, because the Unionist party has made use of its 
permanent and predominant majority in the House of Lords to 
mutilate or reject measures of social reform passed by the Liberal 
party through the House of Commons. Beyond measures of this 
character, I think it true to say that no subject of dispute has 
arisen between the two Houses not capable of settlement under 
the Constitution as it existed even before the passing of the 
Parliament Act. What in any case is certain is that it was the 
action of the House of Lords regarding measures of social reform 
that gave to the Liberal party the undoubtedly strong position it 
has held and still holds upon the question. But under any 
federal system that followed existing historical differences in law 
and administration between the three countries, all the interests 
associated with these measures would be removed from the 
immediate control of the Imperial Parliament and handed over to 
the control of the subordinate local legislatures. The interests, 
for example, associated with education, with religion, with land, 
and with temperance, would disappear as sources of quarrel 
between the two Houses of the Imperial Parliament. And yet 
both parties are discussing and are preparing to deal with the 
reform of the House of Lords on the assumption that the Imperial 
Parliament is to retain all its existing powers, and as if no diminu- 
tion of them had ever been contemplated or proposed. I will say 
for myself that this is not sound statesmanship. But our present 
procedure is inevitable so long as we continue to discuss and try 
to settle the proposed changes in our Constitution ,within the 
lines of party conflict. Neither party can bring all these changes 
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under review at the same time, and deal with them as a whole in 
a single connected and comprehensive scheme, so long as it is 
forced to fight every inch of its way against the opposition of the 
other party. Time and the ordinary inevitable exigencies of work 
in the House of Commons forbid it. To proceed as we are now 
doing is to take things by bits and scraps, piecemeal and hap- 
hazard, and without any regard to their connections one with the 
other. The Liberal party, for example, proposes to deal with the 
question of the House of Lords next session, while the federal 
system, to which it is pledged, and which surely has a close 
bearing upon it and might even alter its whole character and 
enormously simplify its solution, still remains hanging in the 
air, formless and undefined. But for this it is not to blame. 
The Unionist party, if it were in power, would proceed in precisely 
the same way. And the procedure will be persisted in by both 
parties so long as the passions of the moment blind us to what 
are the real and permanent interests of the country. 

This completes my review of the situation in which we actually 
stand in relation to the proposed changes in our Constitution. Let 
me attempt to sum it up. The Liberal party is unanimous in 
its determination to pass an Irish Home Rule Bill through 
Parliament; and it is in a position to give effect to its determina- 


tion next session. Against this determination the vast 
majority of Ulster Protestants threaten to rebel, and British 
Unionists encourage and support them. They unite in 


demanding an immediate dissolution of Parliament in order that 
the people of the country may be given an opportunity of saying 
whether they think the Bill ought to pass. The Liberals respond 
that a General Election can settle nothing; that if the verdict of the 
people is in favour of the Bill the Ulster difficulty will still remain 
unsettled; and that if it is against the Bill a new difficulty will 
be created in the rest of Ireland, but of a graver and more serious 
kind, which Unionists will then have to face. On the Irish 
question, therefore, a deadlock confronts us. But behind it 
there is the proposal to create a federal system for the United 
Kingdom as the only effective measure of relieving the inveterate 
congestion of business in the House of Commons. On this 
proposal parties have not yet assumed definitely hostile positions. 
Liberals are pledged to carry it through, but to carry it through 
by stages, and to give priority to Ireland. Many Unionists are 
known to regard it generally with favour; and Lord Lansdowne 
has gone so far as to say that he would “‘ treat a federal scheme 
‘with the utmost respect, and a desire to find in it a solution of 
‘the difficulties with which we have so long contended.’ An 
agreement between parties upon it is, therefore, possible, an agree- 
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ment based upon the permanent interests of the United Kingdom, 
and not associated more closely with the needs of one portion of it 
than another, and an agreement also which gives us the only 
prospect of a peaceful settlement of the Irish question in all its 
relations. Then, finally, there is the question of the reform of 
the House of Lords. Both parties propose to deal with it on 
the assumption that the Imperial Parliament is permanently to 
retain all its existing powers, an assumption which will make 
either a Liberal or a Unionist scheme of reform far more drastic 
in its character, both as to powers and as to composition, than the 
subsequent adoption of a federal system for the United Kingdom 
may prove to have been either necessary or desirable. 

This is our situation. Look at it from what point of view we 
like; look at it from the point of view of Ireland; look at it from 
the point of view of business in the House of Commons; look at 
it from the point of view of the relations of the House of Commons 
and the House of Lords; look at it from the point of view of the 
continuity of our constitutional life; look at it, if we like, from 
the point of view of the Empire and of its place in the world; and 
from all points there is forced back upon us the reflection that 
we are exposing ourselves to risks and dangers of the gravest kind, 
not because they are involved in the contemplated changes in our 
Constitution, taken by themselves and when viewed as a whole 
and in all their relations, but because we are dealing with them 
piecemeal and within the lines of party conflict. If we are to be 
saved from these risks and dangers, it can only be by an agreement 
between parties to co-operate in a settlement that will keep steadily 
in view not this or that part of the problem, just as it arises, but 
the problem in all its aspects and connections; and the basis of 
agreement must be the full and open acceptance by Unionists as 
by Liberals of the principle of a federal scheme for the United 
Kingdom as a whole. This and this only will provide “a 
‘solution of all the difficulties with which we have for so long 
‘“ contended.” 


This article had already been sent to the press when Lord 
Lansdowne spoke on the subject at Brighton on November 18th. 
After stating that ‘‘ the idea of a settlement based on the exclusion 
‘* of Ulster does not at all attract me,’’ he went on to say that “‘ if 
‘an overture of the kind is made to us it seems to me impossible 
‘‘ that we should decline altogether to examine it.’’ It would make 
revision of the Bill inevitable, and ‘‘ revision may have the effect 
‘‘ of rendering the measure one which might, perhaps, be made 
‘* applicable in a suitable shape to the other parts of the United 
‘‘ Kingdom, and one which would bear less unjustly on, and be 
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‘‘ more tolerable to, the Unionists of Ireland.’’ I interpret this as 
supporting and confirming the general line of argument followed 
in this article. But, greatly encouraging as Lord Lansdowne’s 
statement undoubtedly is, it still calls for further definition. Does 
the federal measure, which he contemplates as likely to find 
acceptance by Unionists, involve the creation of a subordinate 
legislature with an Executive responsible to it in each of the com- 
ponent parts of the United Kingdom? This is the crucial point 
of the whole situation. It is my contention that when serious- 
minded men, irrespective of party differences, approach the real 
factors of the problem with goodwill and a desire for settlement, 
they will be forced into the acceptance of this principle. When 
they come to consider what the genius and practice of our existing 
Constitution implies and involves in relation to the strictly separate 
and domestic interests of the three countries constituting the 
Union, when they come to realise what are the legal and executive 
differences between these countries which from the beginning have 
been recognised and conserved by the Union, they will see that to 
proceed without regard to them in framing a federal scheme is 
wantonly to destroy the continuity in the life of each of these 
countries, and at the same time enormously to complicate the 
character of our problem. An open and acknowledged agreement 
between parties upon this point ought to make a settlement by 
consent of all the difficulties and uncertainties that now oppress us 
comparatively easy. But it is for the ERI party to say whether 
agreement upon it is possible. 


J. A. Murray Macponatp. 


Hite GuNE RAL Bi CTIONS iN LEALY. 


HE General Elections for the Italian Chamber of Deputies 
whose final issues were decided at the second ballots on 
Sunday, November 2nd, have not materially differed from preced- 
ing contests in the realm of United Italy despite the entrance of a 
vast army of more than five and a quarter million new voters, 
largely* illiterate, into the political arena and the consequent 
increase of the total electorate from three and a quarter to 
eight and a half millions. The Extreme Left has returned 
increased in numbers, but not in coherency; the Clericals have 
won, the Republicans lost, a few seats. But the Government has 
gained, as every Government that ‘‘ works the elections’ does 
gain, a substantial majority, due in no small measure, if we may 
credit the Vatican organs, to the Catholic vote: the Osservatore 
Romano boasts that the Catholics contributed to the success of 228, 
and to the defeat of 100 candidates. The usual apathy prevailed, 
and the percentage of electors that cared to record their votes did 
not reach the low average of 60.8 attained in the five previous 
elections, despite the removal of the non expedit in 330 con- 
stituencies; in Rome at the first ballot less than one-third of the 
qualified electors went to the polls. The indifference of the Roman 
voter was exemplified by a cynical ballad in the vernacular 
published in Il Messagero, the favourite organ of the popolani :— 


‘* Chi volesse compra quarche coscenza 
Ne trovera de tutti li colori: 
Avanti, favorischino signori, 
Prezzi da non temere concorrenza ! 
Robba d’un fallimento! . . . E-erciarlatano 
Apri er fagotto che ciaveva in mano.’’t 


The contrast between an appeal to the nation in an old 
Parliamentary community such as exists in England, and a similar 


* Largely, but not wholly, for under the old methods of registration a certain 
number of qualified literate voters failed through. negligence to get on the register. 
Registration of all qualified electors is now obligatory on the part of the Communal 
Secretaries. 

+* Consciences, who’ll buy! You will find them of any colour: Don’t be 
backward, gentlemen, Prices defy competition! A bankrupt stock!”? . . . And 
the quack opened the bundle he held in his hand. 
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appeal in a young country such as Italy, is arresting to the 
observant English traveller who chances to find himself in that 
classic land during its progress—the absence of any definite 
Government programme or of general political activity ; the paucity 
(except in some of the great cities) of public meetings and of mural 
appeals, typographical or pictorial; the lack of party organisation 
and of house-to-house canvassing. A noyel characteristic of the 
recent contest were certain aphoristic sentences placarded on the 
walls of some southern cities. ‘‘ The enfranchisement of conscience 
‘‘marks the victory of mature civilisation.’’ ‘‘ The triumph of 
‘“laicism is the beginning of the reign of justice,’’ and the like 
watchwords of an anti-Clerical propaganda. 

Under the old limited franchise, and the practice known as 
Trasformismo, introduced by Depretis in 1876, intensified by 
Crispi and elaborated with consummate skill by the present master 
of the political situation, Parliamentary life has been pervaded by 
a political Molinism. The great historic parties of Left and Right 
have withered away ; the Centre is but a phantom of its former self ; 
the Extreme Left split up into half-a-dozen incongruous sections. 
In place of the old political principles and ideals, groups of interests 
—professional, industrial, agrarian—strive for satisfaction, and the 
expert Parliamentarian that can content, marshal and control them 
remains the man of the hour. Such a one is the present Premier 
and Dictator by general consent, Signor Giolitti, who, as in physical 
stature, so in mental subtlety towers over his competitors, and by 
means of administrative ability, devotion to work, imperturbable 
good-humour, profound knowledge of human nature and genial 
cynicism, remains without a rival. An appeal to the country in 
Italy partakes of the nature of a game of skill in which the 
Government always contrives to hold the winning cards. Secret 
service money, a subsidised press, a vast bureaucracy of prefects, 
sub-prefects, Royal Commissioners, police, and, in some cases, 
the local camorre and other ruffians of the malavita are employed, 
directly or indirectly, to secure the return of the Government 
nominee. During the recent elections, prefectorial favouritism, 
arbitrariness, and violence reached such unprecedented lengths in 
some southern constituencies that an Electoral Defence Committee 
was formed by the Opposition candidates of the Extreme Left and 
succeeded in drawing expostulatory circulars to the prefects from 
the Premier. But evil traditions and invariable practice, com- 
bined with the knowledge that their subsequent careers will depend 
on the return of the official candidates, prevailed over belated formal 
instructions which were regarded as intended to provide a moral 
alibi for the Government in the event of the election being 
challenged in the Chamber. Unhappily, under the new franchise, 
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political have preceded local elections, and the electoral 
machinery in the South has remained under the control of the old 
grands électeurs. As in past Chambers, so in the present—the 
fact is deplored by the Imperialist and Conservative Corriere della 
Seva, as well as the Socialist Avanti—sectional interests will prevail 
over political principles, and success in the Ministerial ante- 
chambers will count for more than zealous attendance in the House. 
The promise of an aqueduct, or a railway ; the stopping of an express 
train; the opening of a third-class post, or a public lottery office; 
the getting of a dull lad past academic examiners, will more avail 
than a leading part in debate.* One southern ex-deputy openly 
advised his leading supporters that he would be in attendance at 
certain hours during the electoral period to receive definite 
particulars of any business they might desire him to further at 
Rome. The Reform Bill of 1912 is, however, far more important 
potentially than would appear from its first application, and a brief 
analysis of its chief provisions will be of interest. 

The former educational qualifications are maintained, but the 
bar of illiteracy is removed in favour of all male Italian citizens: 
(1) who are over thirty years of age; (2) who, being over twenty and 
under thirty years of age, have performed effective service in the 
army; or (3) who are authorised to wear medals for conspicuous 
civic or military valour; (4) or who pay not less than 15s. 10d. 
annually in direct taxes; (5) or who rent and personally cultivate 
agricultural land of an annual rental not below £20—(the section 
includes other qualifications for varied forms of land tenure such 
as the mezzadria system) ; (6) or who rent a house or factory at not 
less than £8 to £16 a year according to the size of the Commune 
wherein they reside. There is, of course, no plural voting. It is 
a sad commentary on the past educational policy of Italy that after 
thirty-six years of nominally compulsory elementary education the 
effect of these changes has been to add five millions of illiterates to 
the register. The increment has naturally been greater in the 
backward and illiterate South than in the progressive and educated 
North; in the district of Alessandria the increase has only been 
from 147,198 to 217,516, whereas in Cagliari (Sardinia) the 
electorate has been quintupled—21,983 to 107,221. In one southern 
village not a single elector could be found able to read and write 
on polling day. The imperative duty of wiping away what the 
Premier in his manifesto rightly terms the ‘‘ shame of illiteracy ”’ 
can no longer be neglected.f 

Ingenious machinery has been devised to facilitate the voting of 


* An amusing description of this unpleasant phase of Italian political life will be 
found in Miss H. Zimmern’s /taly of the Italians, p. 25. 

+ Three millions sterling have already been allocated for school buildings during 
the quinquennium 1913-1917. 
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this great multitude of illiterates. The voter, having previously 
obtained his electoral certificate, enters the polling station. The 
presiding officer hands him an open official envelope with a per- 
forated slip attached whereon his registered number is entered. 
Standardised voting cards are provided by the respective candidates 
bearing their names printed in the centre at each side, together with 
a mark, above or below the name, which may be colored or take the 
form of the candidate’s portrait; these cards are handed to the 
elector by the candidate’s agents within or without the polling 
station. The elector then retires to an isolated compartment, 
selects the card of his favoured candidate, places it, unfolded, in 
the envelope, which he gums down. This done he returns 
it to the officer, who verifies the number, tears off the 
perforated slip and places the envelope in the voting urn; the votes 
are counted by tearing off a perforated square in the front of the 
envelope which exposes the candidate’s name. Not more than two 
envelopes may be spoiled by awkward voters, and it speaks wel] 
for the native intelligence of the Italian elector that comparatively 
few votes were wasted. The deputies will receive, for the first time 
in an Italian Parliament, a salary of £240 a year. 

The normal effect of an extended electorate in rendering bribery 
more difficult has been only partially realised. In some con- 
stituencies the prefects were able to obstruct the issue of certificates 
to supporters of the Opposition candidates, and since without the 
certificates votes cannot be polled, ingenious agents hit on the device 
of buying up opponents’ certificates in order to prevent their use 
at the polls. 

The manifesto—it can hardly be termed a programme—of the 
Ministry to whom the manhood of Italy were iiivited to entrust the 
destinies of their fatherland for a further period of four years, was 
issued less than a month before the date of the elections. The 
Premier, after a review of the work of the past Legislature—the 
creation of a State monopoly in life insurance, the annexation of 
Tripoli and Cyrenaica, the new Reform Bill*—dwelt, with legiti- 
mate satisfaction, on the increased sums voted for education, public 
works, and other departmental services; on evidences of industrial 
expansion and economic progress in the nation. Indicating a 
forward policy in the interior of Cyrenaica, he gave vague promises 
of social and educational legislation, of reforms in the administra- 
tion of justice, and of measures to prevent a repetition of the 
deplorable spoliation of the public purse revealed by the Parlia- 
mentary Commission on the scandals relating to the construction of 
the Roman Palace of Justice. The Premier took an optimistic 


* No mention was made of any one of these important measures in the Govern- 
ment electoral manifesto of 1909. 
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view of Italian finance, touched lightly on the need for increased 
expenditure on armaments, and gave a solemn pledge that no 
burden of increased taxation should fall on the less favoured 
classes in the State. Simpler and more definite was the programme 
of the austere leader of the Conservative opposition, Baron Sidney 
Sonnino, twice Premier of short-lived Ministries, who advocates 
the granting of non-contributory old-age pensions of three- 
pence per day to all persons over sixty-five years of age who are 
without means, and a like subsidy to poor families whose sons are 
called to military service, at an estimated total cost to the State of 
eight millions sterling a year. Still more precise and comprehen- 
sive are the demands of the official Socialist Party. In the fore- 
front stands a promise of strenuous and persistent opposition to 
Colonial adventure and to militarism. Then follow free trade; 
old-age pensions; reclamation of waste and malarious lands; 
far-reaching educational reforms; adult suffrage; proportional 
representation ; a fiscal policy which will lay the whole burden of 
the financial deficit caused by the war on the capitalist classes ; and 
the erogation of forty millions sterling for clamant social reforms. 
The manifesto of the secessionist Socialists, who were expelled from 
the official party because of their acquiescence in the war,* differed 
but slightly from that of their former associates. 

But overshadowing all programmes of internal legislation looms 
the financial and international situation created by the colonial war 
and the entrance of Italy into competition with the great Mediter- 
ranean Powers. So far back as 1890, Lord Salisbury warned 
Crispi that if Italy were to occupy Tripoli in times of peace and 
without any aggressive movement on the part of France, she 
would incur the reproach of having prematurely re-opened the 
Eastern question. That warning has been verified. The East has 
been set ablaze and Italy, the traditional friend of struggling 
nationalities, has taken her stand with the Empires against the 
Peoples; against Slav and Greek for whose deliverance Italian 
blood has more than once been shed and whom Garibaldian and 
Mazzinian tradition and popular sentiment rightly regard as the 
coming nations in the Near East. 

How to meet the two-fold exigencies of the new foreign policy 
and of the social legislation which the newly enfranchised 
democracy will demand, will therefore be the absorbing problem of 
the next Legislature. Thanks to the remarkable expansion of 
industry and commerce in Italy, which the writer was able to fore- 
cast in 1901 and emphasise in 1909,} the preliminary cost of the 


* They voted, however, against the increase of the military budget and the 
annexation of Libya. 

+ See Italy To-day, 2nd ed., pp. 144 and 371-2. Cambridge Modern History, 
Vol. XII., pp. 234-236. 
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Libyan war has been met without recourse to increased taxation or 
to a foreign loan. The English public with its wonted insularity 
and its habit of regarding Italy as a museum of antiquities is 
lamentably ignorant of the changed economic conditions of the 
peninsula. There is no more impressive sight in Europe than the 
long lines of hydro-electric power-standards, each bearing the 
warning legend, Chi tocca sara fulminato, surmounted by the 
representation of a skull and crossbones, striding down from the 
mountain torrents of North Italy and bringing their mighty 
energies to the service of Italian industries.* But marvellous as 
the growth of production in Italy has been during the past decade, 
signs are not lacking that the Premier’s estimate of the future may 
prove too optimistic. Foreign trade shows little or no increase 
when the first nine months of 1912 are compared with those of 1913; 
the British Consul for the district of Milan reports (October, 1913) 
that the year 1912, like its two predecessors, has been among the 
least favourable to the development of commerce and industry 
owing to the closure of the Levantine markets since the war; the 
Valley of the Po and the Province of Milan have been, during the 
present year, in a state of chronic unrest due to widespread unem- 
ployment; emigration—but not to Libya—promises this year 
to attain unparalleled proportions and according to Signor Nitti, 
Minister of Agriculture, may not fall far short of one million ;+ the 
aggio on gold, which before the war had practically disappeared, . 
has again returned and the premium for gold in exchange for 
Italian paper has varied in London during the current year 
between 2 and 3% per cent.; one sees no gold pieces circulating 
in Italy to-day. The fathers of the financial risorgimento of Italy, 
Signors Sonnino and Luzzatti, have both uttered warning voices 
calling for an end to temporary expedients and for greater 
simplicity and sincerity in the national balance-sheets. At a 
moderate estimate the war has cost forty millions sterling, and is 
still devouring one million sterling a month. Additional expendi- 
ture is being incurred for administration, roads, water and harbours 
in Libya and in the Greek islands, and the present Minister of 
Marine has only accepted office on condition that four millions 
sterling a year be devoted to naval construction. 

The political situation in the island of Sicily is not without 
gravity. How far the remarkable revolt against the Giolittian 
régime is due to the reaction of the new electorate against the 
feudal grands électeurs, the latifondisti and local camarillas who 
have hitherto dominated the polling booths, or how far due to the 
curious phenomenon known as Nasiism, cannot be accurately 


* The production of electric current has sextupled since 1900. 
+ Discorso agli elettori. . . . Con appendici, Gc. Rome, 1913. 
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determined. The fact remains that despite the imposing display of 
what a Sicilian journal describes as a naval blockade and military 
occupation of the island, a submissive Government contingent of 
fifty has been reduced by nearly a score and that Signor Nasi has 
been triumphantly returned for three constituencies, one of them 
the Royal Division of Palermo. Who, then, is Signor Nasi? In 
1908, Nunzio Nasi, Minister of Education in more than one 
Administration, was convicted by the Senate of having embezzled 
large sums of public money and sentenced to eleven months’ 
imprisonment. Signor Nasi, however, never saw the inside of a 
jail, and has been re-elected,* in spite of all the forces at the com- 
mand of the Government, seventeen times for his old constituency 
of Trapani—and as often unseated. He is almost universally 
regarded in the island as a victim of Giolittian hostility and a 
champion of Sicilian interests. So far as the charges of peculation 
are concerned the answer of the incriminated Minister and of his 
supporters is: that he did no more than other Ministers have 
habitually done; that among other uses the money was employed in 
influencing opinion in favour of the policy of his Department and 
for secretly furthering Italian interests in Tripoli. It is difficult to 
convey to the English reader the profound irritation of Signor 
Nasi’s Sicilian supporters at the ‘‘ persecution ”’ of their hero. The 
writer, who chanced to introduce the subject when travelling in a 
second-class railway compartment in Sicily during the recent 
electoral period, roused a fellow-passenger tofury. After a violent 
diatribe against Signor Giolitti and the scoundrels at Rome, the 
angry Sicilian concluded a passionate apotheosis of Signor Nasi 
by exclaiming that the time was now past for argument and answer 
must be made by revolverate. The dilemma before the new 
Chamber, which finally decides upon the validity of elections, will 
be a serious one—to admit a convicted criminal or further 
exasperate Sicilian sentiment. But the Sicilian impasse is merely 
one aspect of a far vaster problem—the redemption of the poor and 
backward South. It is not generally grasped that the length of 
Italy from the northern frontier to Syracuse is one thousand 
English miles; that the mentality, the economic, agrarian, and 
social conditions of the old Bourbon realm of the two Sicilies and 
the South generally, are widely divergent from those of the 
North. Owing to the indefatigable and lucid propaganda of the 
eminent economist, Signor Nitti, now Minister of Agriculture, the 
South has been awakened to the conviction that economically and 
morally it has been exploited in the interests of the North; that it 
is heavily over-taxed and miserably neglected. According to 
Signor Nitti only 14 per cent. of Italian Consols in 1903 were 


*Tis voting cards bore the distinguishing mark of a flight of swallows: birds 
that will not tolerate captivity. 
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held by the South as compared with 61 per cent. held in the North, 
and incomes under Schedule B (excluding public companies) 
averaged only 3s. 6d. per head in the South against 23s. per head in 
the North. Even more impressive are some Statistics taken from 
the last Annuario Statistico*: In the Provinces of Piedmont and 
Lombardy forced sales at the Prefectures for non-payment of taxes 
during the years 1905-1909 averaged 0'5 and 0’6 per 100,000 popula- 
tion, whereas in the Province of Basilicata and in Sardinia they 
averaged 45°6 and 139°2 respectively. Generally, concludes Signor 
Nitti, the tendency of the industrial income is to increase in 
Northern, and to decrease in Southern, Italy.t Few English 
travellers descend beyond Naples, and to most Northern Italians 
the South is an unknown land. The contrast between the pro- 
gressive and wealthy cities of the North and the inefficiency and 
poverty of the South cannot fail to impress the Northern traveller. 
The patience of the people under the inadequacy of the public 
services—telegraphic, telephonic, railway—is a never-ending 
source of wonder to the present writer. The doubling of the rail- 
way track south of Naples, urgent long before the war, is now more 
imperative than ever owing to the great increase of through traffic 
via Syracuse to Tripoli. No attempt is made to adhere to time- 
tables, and trains arrive and depart quando Dio vuole as the long- 
suffering Southerner answers. In four years the 2,000 acres of 
devastated San Francisco were cleared and replaced by a magnifi- 
cent metropolis, but Messina, five years after the great earthquake 
bears the aspect of a recently bombarded city. Monstrous heaps of 
rubbish; gaunt, desolated, roofless mansions meet the eye as one 
traverses the once fine city; the great cathedral, dating back to 
Norman times, stands, a gaping ruin, its monuments scattered, its 
beautiful choir-stalls covered with tarpaulins, one of the most 
melancholy spectacles in Europe and a mute, pathetic witness to 
administrative insensibility. The Southern Italian, with his un- 
quenchable affection for the somewhat novercal land of his birth, has 
already peopled Messina with a population of 126,000 who dwell 
in wooden structures, with appalling risk of fire, and in such of 
the ground-floors and basements of ruined houses as may be 
habitable ; wooden shanties built after the earthquake still encumber 
the thoroughfares. Indications are not lacking of a growing con- 
sciousness in the South that the heavy protectionist duties levied in 
Italy are mainly beneficent to the Northern manufacturers at the 
expense of Southern agricultural interests, and the educational 
work effected by the recently formed Lega Anti-protezionista is 
bearing good fruit. The League has an imposing array of 


* Annuario Statistico Italiano. Rome, 1913. 
+tZhe Wealth of Italy. Rome, 1907. 
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members, and is rapidly winning adherents among the more 
thoughtful and cultured students of economics. Even Signor 
Nitti, once the most powerful of the southern advocates of Protec- 
tion, appears to be weakening, and in his admirable election 
address, already cited, warned the manufacturers of Italy that 
where Protection is unnecessary it is injurious (dannosa), that if a 
country is to sell it must also buy, and that it is impossible to 
increase exports without increasing imports. 

The first appeal to the democracy has been of good augury for 
the future of Italy. The outstanding features of the recent elections 
have been, on the one hand, the extraordinary success of the 
Socialist Party which returns doubled in numbers and renewed in 
vigour; and on the other hand, some promise of the birth of a 
healthy political consciousness in the South evidenced by a revolt 
against official arbitrariness, contamination and violence, and the 
domination of grands électeurs. It is noteworthy that Torre 
Annunziata, which under the old franchise re-elected, in June last, 
a deputy who had resigned on Parliamentary censure for his part 
in the Palace of Justice scandals, rejected the same in favour of a 
Socialist under the extended democratic franchise. The Socialist 
victories are the more significant in that they have been won, not 
so much in the illiterate South, as in the great industrial, educated, 
urban centres of Italy. The largest contingent of the eighty 
Socialist deputies has been returned by the electors of Piedmont, 
Lombardy, Liguria, Emilia, and Tuscany; even Naples has sent 
four Socialist members to the new Parliament. Majorities, too, 
have been no less striking. The leader of the Socialist Party, 
Signor Turati, polled 13,418 out of 19,412 votes, and his colleague, 
Signor Treves, 10,208 out of 16,456 in the industrial capital of 
Italy. Without accepting the interpretation of the result offered 
by the Socialists that their success is an implied condemnation of 
the Libyan war, it is clear that Italian democracy has weighed and 
repudiated the empty rhetoric, the vanitosa ignavia of the 
Nationalists who have emerged from the appeal, utterly discredited 
by Conservative Centre and extreme Socialist alike. Italian 
common sense, while accepting the occupation of Libya as a fait 
accompli, has called for a halt in further Colonial adventure and 
aggressive Imperialism. It is true that a wealthy young 
Nationalist has succeeded, with the help of Government and Vatican 
influences and by wholesale bribery, in defeating one of the noblest 
figures in the last Chamber, Leone Caetani, Prince of Teano and 
illustrious author of the Annali d’Islam, who with rare civic courage 
rose in his place before the departure of the expedition to Tripoli 
and warned the Government that so far from organising a military 
promenade into a land of promise for Italian colonists they were 
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embarking on an arduous, costly, and barren enterprise. But his 
was the reward of all who demonstrate invidiosi veri. Calumniated 
as a pro-Turk, his windows broken, his literary reputation 
slandered, he has lost his place in the councils of the nation 
by means which the Chamber can hardly fail to stigmatise 
as illegal. Other prominent deputies who have incurred 
the displeasure of the Home Office and the Vatican are Dr. 
Wollemborg, founder of the village banks, and stern censor of 
Government finance; Romolo Murri, the unfrocked leader of the 
Modernists, and Professor Salvemini, one of the most valiant 
assailants of the war policy and of the great Protectionist trusts, the 
details of whose defeat by the aid of prefectorial and police corrup- 
tion and violence would be incredible were they not vouched for 
by eye-witnesses of unimpeachable veracity. 

The full import of an Italian General Election is rarely felt 
until the groups and sections of a Government majority have 
been marshalled in the Ministerial ante-chambers. The new 
Parliament will be less submissive than the old; the Conservative 
and Democratic extremes more accentuated. The intervention of 
the organised Catholic laity in two-thirds of the constituencies in 
favour of Government candidates has been purchased at a price, 
and the remarkable victory of the Socialists will tend to stiffen the 
democratic opposition. Already the Radicals, once a fighting 
section of the Extreme Left, but long a wing of the Government 
forces, have been profoundly impressed by the effect of a steadfast 
adherence to principles exemplified by the Socialist success 
at the polls and by the fact that some of their own number 
owe to the Socialist vote their return at the second ballots. 
Is the hope a vain one that these two faint streams of tendency may, 
in the near future, broaden out into definite opposing political 
forces, corresponding to principles and ideals; and that the evolu- 
tion of two clearly defined political parties, so long desired by all 
friends of true representative government, may at length be 
achieved, elevating and purifying Parliamentary life in Italy. 
Italian Socialists, with some few exceptions, are not a subversive 
body. The Italian labourer who votes for a Socialist does so 
because Socialism is the form in which the light of progress dawns 
upon him with promise of some amelioration in his forlorn con- 
dition. And how poor is the standard of an Italian tabourer’s lot 
may be inferred from the fact that an ex-Premier has proposed 
1s. gd. per week as a pension for him in his old age in a land where 
food is dearer than in England. By some extraordinary aberration 
of judgment the Italian labourer is characterised’ as lazy—the 
Italian labourer who will cross the ocean to reap the harvest in the 
New World and return again to reap it in the Old; who has pierced 
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the granite walls of the Alps by a hundred tunnels and built the 
harbours of Europe. 

There is a pathetic poem by Giovanni Pascoli, whose recent 
death all lovers of modern Italian poetry deplore, which was 
inspired by his picking up one day a little vade mecum used by 
Italian emigrants. The poet imagines a poor Italian peasant, in a 
sweet Virgilian landscape, preparing himself to seek outside the 
borders of his native land the work denied him at home. He hears 
him conning over some few phrases that may be useful to him in 
the strange lands whither he is to direct his steps. They form the 
pitiful refrain to every verse :— 


‘* Sono italiano: I am Italian. 
Ho fame: I am hungry. 
Cerco lavoro: I seek work.’’ 


And so on in German and Spanish :— 


‘“Ich bin Italiener; Ich bin hungrig. Soy Italiano; Tengo 
hambre.’’ 


Almost equally pathetic is the perusal of the account rendered to 
his constituents of a three-years’ stewardship at the Ministry of 
Agriculture by one of the most enlightened and devoted of Italian 
public servants, Signor Nitti, already referred to; the manifold 
needs of Italian agriculture, greatest of Italian industries and most 
perennial source of the country’s riches, as the Minister truly says; 
the strenuous efforts of the Department to meet those needs com- 
pared with the exiguous financial means at its command; the 
striking success of such activities and experiments as the resources 
allowed. May it be permitted to one who cherishes that Italy 
whose inestimable advantage over the other Great Powers 
it has hitherto been, says Mr. G. M. Trevelyan, that her national 
flag has waved over no conquered race—may it be permitted him, 
while sharing the Minister’s legitimate pride in the fact that after 
two years of Colonial warfare Italian Consols, in capital value, 
stand only just below English, to regret that so many millions of 
Italian savings, so many peasant lives that might have regenerated 
Italian agriculture have been wasted in the deserts of North Africa. 


THOMAS OKEY. 


JAMES LARKINAND THE NATIONALIS£® PA ae 


HE Nationalist Party in Parliament, framed for the express 
purpose of obtaining Home Rule for Ireland from a reluctant 
British electorate, is, theoretically, a party without politics. There 
is, theoretically, no reason why the highest of Tories should not 
march beside the most extreme of Socialists in the ranks of the 
Redmondites; but, pending Home Rule, either must be prepared 
to surrender his opinions at discretion if tactics dictate the course. 
Mr. Redmond himself will admit that this situation is at best a 
necessary evil, and that one of the greatest advantages which 
Ireland will derive from the success of the Home Rule movement 
will be the disappearance of the Home Rulers and a new and 
natural grouping of parties on College Green. The country with- 
out self-government is, says Mr. Bernard Shaw, like the man with 
the broken leg who can think of nothing else; and Mr. Erskine 
Childers declares in the Framework of Home Rule, that Irish 
parties at Westminster—the Unionist as well as the Nationalist— 
do not represent crystallised Irish opinion on Irish domestic 
questions, but merely assert or deny the fundamental right of 
Ireland to settle her own domestic questions; it follows that no 
social or economic discussion can be conducted in Ireland on its 
merits. 
To understand the phenomenon of Larkinism, one must recall 
a little Irish history. Thirty years ago Nationalist Ireland accepted 
the situation I have described for better or for worse. Sinn Feiners 
have since attacked the policy of constitutional and parliamentary 
agitation; they would replace it by passive resistance to, or non- 
recognition of, the Imperial Parliament; but they hold even more 
strongly than the Parliamentarians, that the pursuit of Home Rule 
involves the subordination of all other issues. For convenience’ 
sake I will call this attitude Parnellite, and the movement sprung 
from it, Parnellism. Since Parnell defined these conditions and 
until Larkin arose, once or twice only has there been a possibility— 
then only a faint one—of change. Possibly Parnell himself finally 
came to believe that the issue of clerical domination really 
transcended that of Government, or that Home Rule was impossible 
until the priest had been eliminated from politics ; and the little band 
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which, after Parnell’s death in 1891, followed a memory, was 
certainly far more anxious to fight the forces which had 
““murdered ’’ the ‘‘ uncrowned king ’’ than to help Gladstone to 
pass the Home Rule Bill of 1893. More recently, certain Irish 
revivalists—Nationalists, too—raised the economic issues contained 
in Sir Horace Plunkett’s co-operative movement with a view to 
setting up a ‘‘ farmer’s party ’’ in opposition to the small traders of 
the towns and the gombeen men. But vainly. 

The success of Parnellism in maintaining its position for so long 
has been a matter of wonder to many observers. But the practice 
of the Irish party has been happier than its theory. At West- 
minster, Parnellism would maintain the attitude of indifference 
towards both Liberals and Conservatives, but in Ireland it expressed 
popular feeling on the then one great issue of Irish domestic 
politics—that of the land, and with little apparent inconsistency, 
since the institution of landlordism which it attacked was of foreign 
origin. According to the Unionists, indeed, the Home Rule 
agitation was sustained by the desire for agrarian reform; and 
there can be no doubt that the movement weakened when the 
economic emancipation of the tenant farmer was practically 
achieved. The demand for Home Rule did not die; the policy of 
““independent opposition ”’ was still approved; but the Irish party 
had lost a part of its grip on the country. Hostile critics began to 
question the democratic character of the movement, to write of the 
““bourgeois M.P.s, representatives of small vested interests ’’— 
even to predict that ‘‘ Parnellism’’ would collapse before the 
Parliament on College Green was established. 

It was in the towns that the defects of Parnellism first displayed 
themselves. Parnell had a personal hold on Dublin; since he died 
the Irish capital has been blown about by every wind of doctrine— 
Gaelic Leagueism, Sinn Feinism, and now Larkinism. It is not 
that the Irish urban proletariat is incapable of political idealism or 
sacrifice to a cause. The Irish artisan has, in fact, proved a far 
greater devotion to the abstract conception of nationality than the 
Irish farmer. ‘‘ The landlords,’’ said John O’Leary, the Fenian, 
to a meeting of farmers, ‘‘ gave us some good leaders, and I like 
‘*them for that, and the artisans have given us great numbers of 
‘* good patriots, and I like them for that; but you, I do not like at 
** all, for you have never given us anyone.’’ Nor have material 
benefits accrued to the working classes of the towns, as they have 
accrued to the farmers, from Parnellism. If Parnellism had had a 
democratic urban programme, it would surely now be better thought 
of than it is by the Protestant proletariat of Ulster. Granted that 
there is in Belfast a great mass of religious prejudice to overcome, 
yet we have before us the fact that Mr. Devlin, the Nationalist 
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organiser, by emphasising his own democratic sentiments and those 
of his party, succeeds in sitting for a Belfast division by the aid of 
the votes of Protestant labourers. 

James Larkin has been in Belfast. Some years ago he led a 
strike of all the dockers and carters of the town, without distinction 
of creed. The death of bigotry was to be a by-product of 
the upheaval, and Larkin, we are told, as though to show 
his contempt for the warfare of sects, joined the Orange order 
in derision! He overreached himself, was defeated by the 
employers, and escaped the town, and the cultivation of democracy 
was left in the hands of Mr. Joseph Devlin. Mr. Larkin 
and Mr. Devlin seem to have been pretty good friends in Belfast. 
But shortly aiter Mr. Larkin’s departure from Ulster, he dis- 
covered, or thought to discover, that his revolutionary propaganda 
in other parts of the country was engaging the underhand hostility 
of the Hibernians. ‘‘ In Belfast,’? Mr. Larkin declares, ‘‘ Devlin 
‘professed to be on my side, and now I find that he is working 
‘“against me in Cork and Wexford.’’ Three months ago, when the 
‘“fight to a finish’ between capital and labour was opened in 
Dublin, all pretence of amicable relations between Larkinism and 
Devlinism had been abandoned. A Mr. Nugent, a prominent 
official of the Hibernian Order, tried to establish a ‘‘ sane Trade 
‘“Union’”’ of Tramwaymen in opposition to the Transport 
Workers’ organisation. Larkin was enraged. The Hibernians 
retorted in kind. ‘‘ Heedless of the law of libel’’ they printed a 
weekly sheet in which the dictator was given all sorts of bad names 
and accused—anti-climax—of marrying his wife in a registry office. 
All this happened—it is important to note—before Mr. Larkin had 
got into trouble with the Archbishops and priests by proposing to- 
send the children of the slums to temporary homes in England. 
But Mr. Larkin had already the reputation of an antt-clerical. 
‘“* Anti-Christ has come to town. It is Larkin,’’ said the Bishop 
on a historical occasion. 

The bearing of the feud on the Irish political situation is. 
significant, because the Hibernian Order has been of late years a 
pillar of the Nationalist organisation. Its Secretary, Mr. Joseph 
Devlin, is supposed to influence if not to inspire Redmondite policy. 
The Hibernians are a Roman Catholic and sectarian body, sub- 
sidised under the Insurance Act, yet they had to fight many battles 
in Ulster before they gained the approval of the ecclesiastical 
authorities. Mr. Devlin himself was once called ‘‘ anti-clerical.’” 
But in the Dublin industrial dispute they have ranged themselves 
on the side.of the employers and of the Church in opposition to- 
Larkin’s ‘‘ new Irish democracy.’’ The situation of the Order is 
a delicate one, for it is attacked also by conservative Nationalists: 
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of the type of the farmer, who fears that his newly won prosperity 
will be endangered by Radical legislation, and looks on Mr. 
Devlin as the boon companion of Mr. George. 

The City and County of Dublin are represented by six members, 
all Nationalists. In two of the divisions, South Dublin and St. 
Stephen’s Green, the Unionists are in a strong minority. If there 
were elections to-morrow, the Larkinites could, and would, hand 
over these seats to Sir Edward Carson. In at least one division 
of the city, they could return their own champion to Parliament. 
Mr. Larkin does not set much store by Parliamentary action, and 
he believes in Home Rule. But for the sake of the present Bill, 
he would not lose the chance of destroying the Hibernian 
domination and of taking revenge upon a Press which has sided 
with Mr. Murphy. This is what Mr. Dillon means when he 
calls Larkin a greater electoral danger than Ulster. It is hard 
luck on Ireland that at this moment in her history a side issue 
should be raised. But one must admit that the politicians are 
partly to blame. They have allowed their power in the Irish 
capital to derive, on the one hand, from a secret tyranny, on the 
other, from the interest of publicans. Sir Charles Cameron’s 
recent report on the housing conditions in the City reflects little 
credit on a Corporation which is largely Nationalist in the 
orthodox meaning of the word. The unprecedented behaviour of 
the Hibernian crowd (beyond Mr. Devlin’s control) in connection 
with the proposal to provide a refuge in England for the children 
of the slums, is still fresh in everyone’s memory. There may be 
various opinions as regards Mr. Larkin’s dispute with the 
employers; there can be but one as regards his dispute with the 
Hibernians. There he stands for liberty, for courage, for religious 
toleration. 

What Mr. Larkin will do in the City and County of Dublin is 
to establish new groupings of parties. A new bourgeoisie has 
arisen since Parnell’s days, whose ideas are represented by Mr. 
Murphy and Mr. Healy rather than by Mr. Devlin—Nationalist, 
but timid, and anti-democratic. The facts of Irish life are changing. 
The priests in the ’eighties helped the agrarian upheaval—land- 
lords were mostly Protestants—but now in Dublin, when rich and 
poor are at loggerheads, they adopt the Conservative attitude. 
Some of the largest men of business in Dublin are Roman 
Catholics, and the Church is, after all, not ‘‘ out for revolution.’’ 
On the other hand, there are Protestants in Dublin, Unionists— 
even Unionists with property—who have a warm corner in their 
hearts for Mr. Larkin—the anti-clerical, not the Syndicalist! 
Nothing is more remarkable than to find Protestants of 
‘* respectability,’ who used to denounce Nationalism as rapine and 
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ruin, now describing Mr. Larkin, the arch revolutionist, as an 
‘“honest man.’’ Therefore, in spite of the ‘‘ new enlightenment ”’ 
of Socialism, sectarian animosity and prejudice are still important 
factors in the formation of Irish opinion, both Protestant and 
Roman Catholic. 

The new bourgeoisie is Protectionist, and believes that Home 
Rule will keep out foreign influences; but Larkin believes that 
Home Rule will promote the spirit of internationalism and of 
brotherhood. It remains to be seen which is right. Mr. Larkin 
will not kill the present Bill. But if Ulster, or some accident, 
kill the Bill, then Mr. Larkin may kill the Nationalist movement. I 
mean that the old unity is gone, or going, although Irishmen 
remain Home Rulers. ‘‘ I don’t know what’s the world coming 
“to. I'm not turning Unionist or Prodestan’, but I think ’ma 
‘““ Conservative Nationalist.”’ Thus a farmer, prominent in the 
Land League days, now the prosperous owner of his holding, who 
had had to deal with a revolt among his labourers. That farmer, 
if Home Rule be lost again, will care more about smashing 
Larkinism than about presenting an unbroken Nationalist front 
in the British Parliament. If Home Rule be won, he will be 
backing the Orangemen against the Hibernians, the Ultramontanes 
against the Larkinites. The divisions, subdivisions, and cross 
divisions of the Irish Parliament will be beyond the wit of man 
to comprehend. One, at least, of Ulster’s visions—that of a 
dominant united party on College Green, devoting itself entirely 
to religious persecution—seems from this standpoint to be a 
baseless fabric. 


J. M. Hone. 


SIDE-LIGHTS ON THE ARMENIAN QUESTION. 


I; 


HE traveller in these days who seeks to escape the restraints 
and obligations of civilisation has no easy task, for a holiday 
in Europe does not as a rule enable one to escape from letters 
and daily papers, nor is one beyond the reach of the wire. It is 
six or seven days’ journey via Warsaw or Moscow to Tiflis, but 
from there one can enter almost at once into the wilds. The 
following experiences were gained on a journey which I made 
with two friends during September and October last through the 
Russian Caucasus into Turkish Armenia. Our caravan consisted 
of three horses for ourselves, and two for the baggage. 
. Arriving at dusk, or much later, in a Kurdish village, we were 
met by a chorus of savage growls. Our horses ably defended 
themselves, by a judicious use of their heels, against the fangs of 
these wolfish hounds. The Chief, or Aga, then appeared on the 
scene in full war paint, and the dogs being whipped into the 
background, we were able to open a conversation. The Aga 
invited us to share his ‘‘ house,’’ a rude, cave-like dwelling, 
burrowed out of the earth, with a covering of wattle and mud, 
supported by a pole in the centre. Crouching down, we passed 
through the entrance into a low ‘‘ room,’’ where the atmosphere 
reeked of cattle, dogs, chickens—and humans. The Aga lives 
here with his wives and families. We are given a space to our- 
selves, divided off by a mud wall from the rest of the household. 
Here we boil our eggs and tea, and our supper is augmented by 
‘* pilaf’ (rice and butter), and excellent ‘‘ yahout.’’ Drowsiness, 
induced by a long day in the open air, and the heavily laden 
atmosphere of our lodging, makes us early ready for sleep. We 
spread our beds and “ yorgans,’’ and, defended by a sufficient 
quantity of insecticide powder and of formaline tablets, we are 
able to keep small vermin at bay, and are soon in the land of 
dreams. 
We enjoyed on many occasions the hospitality both of 
Armenians and of Kurds. It was interesting to hear the remarks 
made by each on the others’ character. We were anxious to find 
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out whether the commonly received estimate of the Armenian 
would be confirmed by personal experience. I have met Armenians 
myself in India, where they are generally classed among 
‘‘Europeans,’’ i.e., Eurasians, and the commercial classes. 
Anglo-Indians know little of them socially, but they credit them 
with being as ‘‘smart’’ in a ‘“‘deal’’ as either Greeks or Jews. 
Nevertheless, they form a useful section of the community in India, 
and there are no more loyal British subjects. Easterns themselves, 
they comprehend the Oriental mind better than we do; yet they 
are strangely Western in their ideas. It is not generally known 
to what extent they assisted our occupation of India, or how great 
service they rendered to the military as interpreters, guides, and 
scouts. As expert and pushing traders, we know the Armenians 
in our larger towns. Some of the best teachers of Arabic, Turkish, 
and Oriental languages in London, are also Armenian. Few of 
us know them at home. Yet those who do, are the first to claim 
that the commercial classes who settle abroad and become cosmo- 
politan, are not to be taken as typical of the nation. Like other 
nations, they have many types; and these are seen to the best 
advantage in their own homes. Anyhow, the Armenian peasant, as 
we saw him in Turkey and Russia, is a fine stalwart fellow, virile 
and persistent, like his Bulgarian counterpart, with many of the 
same characteristics, and with an extraordinary love of cultivating 
the soil. If he is dirty and miserably clad, he is at any rate 
cleaner than his neighbours, and his home is markedly more tidy. 

A reproach often levelled against him is that he is mean and 
cowardly; and on occasion has been known to fail in manly self- 
defence. Such stories smack of prejudice. Individuals of any race 
are liable to moral breakdowns. Armenians have rendered good 
account of themselves in the Russian Army, as well as with the 
Turks. A company of Armenians fought for Bulgarians last 
winter. Their part in the Russian Revolution is also well known. 
That they are cowardly as a race is a fiction, based on the evidence 
that unarmed men are unable to defend themselves against modern 
rifles in the hands of their oppressors. The best type of Armenian, 
and one not infrequently met in the country, is tall, square, and 
dark, rather silent, slow and deliberate in speech, and much less 
greedy of ‘‘backsheesh’’ than his Moslem neighbour. His 
sparkling black eyes bespeak resolution and intensity of purpose. 
A desperate man in an emergency when his honour or his nation’s 
is at stake, he is the metal which produces warriors and fighters 
like the heroes of Zeitun, in Cilicia, who have never surrendered to 
the Turkish. yoke. 

Of another type is the revolutionary leader. A little man with 
a big head, extraordinarily eloquent and rapid in speech, using 
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much gesture, he cultivates the Bohemian manner and appear- 
ance, puts on a red tie, and allows his hair to grow long. More 
often, however, in Turkey he must adopt a disguise—sometimes it 
is the “* get-up”’ of a sportsman, at others the retiring manner of 
an evangelist. So he moves about the country, organising, 
preaching, instructing the peasants, holding his life in his hands 
from day to day. That there are numerous pitfalls surrounding 
the leaders of a revolutionary movement is obvious, and Armenians 
are not exempt from the temptations of ordinary mortals. In face 
of official outrages and legalised robbery men are driven to 
extremes, and to what, under other conditions, would be actually 
*‘crime.’’ ‘The better the men, in fact, and the deeper their sense 
of wrong, the more violent they become. The knowledge that no 
mercy will be granted, that the Government, instead of giving help 
and protection to its citizens, is prepared to imprison and torture 
them without trial, this will drive the noblest of men to desperate 
measures when the moral sense is outraged. 

One of our pleasantest memories is of hospitality, and of 
visits we paid to remote monasteries high up on the great central 
tableland of Asia Minor. Monasteries are-still the great feature 
of this country. In early centuries they were centres of 
education. The monks were apprenticed to various trades, such 
as carpentry and weaving. Then they were the chief organisers 
both of industry and agriculture. Pilgrims flocked to these con- 
vents, not only to do their devotions, but to get medical treatment, 
or to learn new methods of cultivating their lands. From the 
monks, in fact, the people took their ideas and formed their habits 
of life. The monasteries are a mere shadow of their former glory, 
but even now, though their flocks and herds are gone and the 
number of their camels and buffaloes reduced to a minimum, the 
monasteries continue to play a great part in the national scheme, 
and they are certainly most picturesque features in this wild and 
desolate country. 

Having travelled many days in great heat and over mountainous 
passes we clambered up to a precipitous ridge late one afternoon. 
The sun’s heat and glare were a little relaxed, and a fine reward 
was in store for us when we reached the summit. There in the 
distance, and 2,000 feet below us, but looking much nearer, lay 
a sheet of glimmering blue water with a fringe of green along the 
nearest shore. It was Lake Van. Beyond and around the lake 
rose ridge after ridge of pink and purple mountains. To the right 
the new fallen snow on Sipan, glistening white under the slanting 
rays, and in the remotest haze, one could just catch the light on the 
peak of Ararat. As we approached the monastery, the Abbot him- 
self came out to meet us and hold our hands and embrace us; then 
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he led us up to our quarters, the best rooms in the building, in one 
of which a beautiful carpet, said to have been two hundred years 
old, was spread out, and all the best of what the monastery could 
provide was set at our disposal. It was Akhavank, and opposite 
us, about three miles from the shore, was the Island of Aktamar. 
On the side nearest us it appears as a tall cliff, but the ground slopes 
away and flattens itself out towards the other end. On the level 
space stands the famous monastery of Aktamar, which was for 
many centuries the seat of a patriarch, or Catholicos. The church 
here is peculiar on account of the rich friezes which adorn its 
external walls and give the suggestion of Assyrian or Egyptian 
architecture. The ordinary Armenian church is not very large, 
but tall in proportion to its size. It is a square chapel, with an 
apse in each wall, the Eastern one containing the altar. Between 
the apses, and in the four corners, are deep recesses which sometimes 
show on the exterior. The walls are very massive, seven or eight 
feet in thickness, and the windows very small, making the interior 
dark and gloomy. Over this chapel isa dome and tower. Froma 
_distance one can always distinguish an Armenian church by its 
polygonal tower and its squat, conical spire. The chapel is often 
connected by a doorway with an ante-chapel or pronaos, and outside 
this is an elaborate porch, surmounted by a bell-tower. The whole 
effect is strong and pleasing. Among the many churches we 
visited, none that I remember was a more perfect specimen of the 
best age of Armenian architecture than the Church of St. Ripscine 
at Etchmiadzin. 
I]. 


The uncertainties of industrial life, long periods without work, 
long periods without a home—are conditions that paralyse the force 
and will of a man. These conditions, multiplied tenfold, obtain 
in Armenia. Nothing is more extraordinary to my mind than the 
way in which the agricultural population has preserved its vitality 
and morale under them, and in spite of periodic eruptions. Take 
the case of an ordinary Christian peasant in Armenia. Little 
value is put upon his life. In the eyes of the State he is worth £2 
at the most. He never knows when his home may be raided, and 
all his savings carried off. His children may never grow up to 
inherit the fruit of his labour. He can make no calculations for 
the future. Yet in the face of this his race survives; he brings up a 
family; he is able to achieve a considerable measure of personal 
happiness; he even seeks some measure of culture and intellectual 
advancement. His point of view is one of persistent optimism, 
and it is this which has saved his race from extinction. He shows 
an astonishing power of recovery from the worst disasters. He is 
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no fatalist. His point of view seems to be that true life must be 
greater than this half-existence he knows, that there must be better 
things in store. His enterprising spirit catches at everything 
which can be turned to his advantage. From a wreck there is 
always something saved, he believes, out of which to build anew. 
There is a remarkable contrast between the villages of Armenians 
and the villages of Kurds. We had travelled for days in a Kurdish 
district, a waste of bare, sandy hills, with never a tree or any sign 
of cultivation. Our halting place for lunch proved to be an 
Armenian village, and luscious melons were put before us, which 
the arid soil produces in abundance as soon as a little irrigation is 
applied to it. While we sat in the khan, the local schoolmaster 
appeared—a wonder still more remarkable than the melons, for 
who ever heard of a school in a Kurdish village? We seemed to be 
suddenly transported to a centre of civilisation. This educational 
activity is beyond all praise. Here was a man of some ability, 
prepared to live a lonely life in an isolated village—for the sake of 
his nation and the young generation. The school system in 
Armenian villages is entirely voluntary; there is no Government 
aid of any kind. The schools are under the general control of the 
National Committee for Education which sits at Constantinople. 
The teachers, who are all certificated, are paid by the Committee 
acting through local agents. Inspectors are also appointed to 
supervise each district. Those scholars pay fees who can, but 
poverty is no bar to admission. A certain number of better- 
equipped schools and training colleges are financed by the Union 
Committee, which raises its funds in Egypt and among wealthy 
Armenians. But these are also brought into the national organisa- 
tion, and the management rests with the National Committee. The 
teacher is generally single-handed in the villages, but is sometimes 
assisted in giving the religious instruction by the parish priest. 
We visited a secondary boys’ school attached to an ancient 
monastic establishment at Varag. The school has had an adven- 
turous career. It was founded by Bishop Mekertich, the pioneer 
of modern education in Armenia, fifty years ago. At the time of 
the massacres, masters and boys had to fly to the mountains, and 
while they were absent the buildings were completely destroyed by 
fire. Nevertheless, an entire reconstruction was undertaken. The 
church, which happily was not destroyed, occupies one side of the 
courtyard, and the new buildings occupy the other three; a second 
courtyard is now nearing completion. A second attempt was made, 
less than three years ago, to despoil this institution. The attacking 
party, about a hundred strong, was repelled by five Armenian 
revolutionaries, aided no doubt by the ‘‘ young bloods”? of the 
college. Now there are seventy boys and seven teachers, all lay- 
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men. The system is pre-eminently practical. The pupils are 
destined for teaching, and since it is considered part of a village 
schoolmaster’s duty in Armenia to be able to assist peasants in 
agricultural matters, thorough instruction is given in fruit and 
vegetable culture, dairy work, and general gardening. The school 
grounds form a delightful oasis of irrigated lands in the midst of 
surrounding desert. The school printing press was stolen by 
Government and the compositor abducted; but a more modern 
machine has taken its place. Every boy takes his share, out of 
school hours, in carpentry and house-work. The courtyard forms 
a fine playground, and here, having mentioned Boy Scouts, I found 
myself surrounded by an ardent crowd, thirsting for scout lore, and 
begging to be enrolled at once as ‘‘ tenderfeet.’’ In the morning, 
as we rode away, the school was drawn up in two lines, while 
patriotic songs were sung with great fervour: ‘‘ Our fatherland is 
“helpless, Crushed by the enemy ’’; and another, which was com- 
posed by the Young Turks themselves at the Revolution, 
beginning ‘‘ Down with all tyrants,’’ &c. 


III. 


It is necessary now to turn to the more sinister aspect of affairs 
which is revealed by an inquiry into peasant conditions in the 
vilayets. It would be idle to deny the difficulties which beset the 
Government at Constantinople, nor do we disguise the fact that in 
certain respects progress has been made since the constitution in 
the internal affairs of Asiatic Turkey. But the Turkish Govern- 
ment has, apparently, neither the force nor the firm hand to fulfil 
its responsibilities. The gendarmerie is weak and undisciplined. 
“*The Government takes half measures, but is not sincere’’; this 
is the verdict even of its friends. The Kurds know this only too 
well, and know how to take advantage of it. In some respects the 
position is more intolerable now than before the Constitution. The 
hopes that were then raised have been extinguished by subsequent 
events. The spread of education and enlightenment makes the 
yoke heavier and the misery more acute. Grievances seem to 
arise, in the main, from two sets of factors :— 

(1) Those which are part and parcel of the deliberate policy of the 
Government; and (2) certain other factors which the Government, 
with its present personnel, has not the power to check. 

(1) Those in the first category are, of course, the more numerous. 
There is first the question of massacre. To call this the ‘‘ policy ” 
of a Government sounds something like romancing to modern 
English ears. Yet it remains true, and I have never heard the 
statement seriously challenged, that there are no massacres jn 
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Turkey except when ordered by the Government. The massacres 
of 1895-6; the massacre at Van, March, 1908; the massacres at 
Adana and in Cilicia, 1909, have all been by the consent of 
authority. We sat in a little lodging one evening after supper. 
Our landlady, an Armenian widow, was normally silent and 
retiring, but on this particular evening she volunteered her com- 
pany and became communicative. What of that time, eighteen 
years ago, we asked? Had she then lived here? How had she 
fared? She began in low undertones, with many pauses, to recall 
some of the incidents. The terrors began early in the morning. 
Some women fled, panic-stricken, down the street ; shots were heard 
—this was the first warning. Then a crowd of fugitives gathered 
in the little courtyard, hoping for protection from the British 
Consulate near by. Our friend already had made up her mind 
where to go. With her children she slipped out at the back, 
crossed a narrow passage, and gained access to one of those 
gardens, surrounded by high mud walls, which are attached to 
almost every house in this quarter of thetown. So from one garden 
to another she hastened, expecting to be overtaken at any moment 
while the awful butchery proceeded. She saw many cut down. 
A group of little boys fled along a lane in the same direction as 
herself; in a few moments only they might have reached safety— 
when round a corner Turkish soldiers appeared: The little boys 
were caught in a trap. In a minute or two, Turkish swords had 
done their work, and, blood-stained, were seeking further prey. 
Meanwhile, the woman and her children were providentially 
spared, and reached the shelter of the American Mission. Here 
were gathered some scores of fugitives. The compound and 
buildings were a very harbour of refuge. Yet even under American 
protection, life was not secure. During the night, the crowded 
schoolrooms and outhouses were raided, and soldiers carried off 
some of the best-favoured, both of boys and girls, never to be 
seen again by their relatives. The horrors of those days have been 
told before. House after house in the Armenian quarter was 
ransacked, every valuable removed, and the buildings committed 
to the fiames. For those who were not butchered in the Streets, 
worse tortures were reserved. In some cases horseshoes were 
rivetted on to men’s feet; wild cats were attached to the bare bodies 
of men and women, so that they might tear the flesh with their 
claws; many were soaked in oil and burnt alive in the streets. 
Here the old lady stopped, she could tell no more; and we were 
nauseated by the tale. 

With such memories in the minds of all, can we wonder that 
the position of the Armenians should be described as intolerable? 
Can we wonder that a stream of refugees continually crosses the 
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Russian frontier? At a frontier post we were told that more 
than 7,000 Armenian emigrants had arrived since January of 
this year. After massacre, the usual course is for Kurds to occupy 
Armenian lands, and refugees, who attempt to return, seldom 
have their claims made good. Only a few months ago, such a 
case occurred at Arjush. An Armenian peasant appealed to the 
Court for the recovery of his stolen lands. His appeal was 
granted, and the land ordered to be returned to him as his 
rightful property. A few days later he and his family were 
murdered, and no arrests were made. 

More clearly still is it the policy of the Government to impoverish 
the peasantry by taxation. New taxes have recently been imposed. 
The Christian population suffers from various disabilities, which, 
although not known to civil law, are sanctioned by the Sheri, 
or sacred law of Islam. The non-admission of Christian evidence 
in certain spheres of law is a case in point. Again, there is the 
question of carrying arms. According to the civil law, as 
in other countries, no private citizen may bear arms without paying 
the necessary fee for a licence. But in practice, this law is in 
abeyance. Practice is governed by immemorial custom. By the 
sacred law of custom, Kurds may evade the secular law. From 
time immemorial they have been free to possess arms. Therefore 
they may do so to-day. This question of the possession of arms is 
vital in a country like Asiatic Turkey. As our coachman said: 
‘““ Without a rifle you are as a woman.’’” The Government does 
not protect you; you must protect yourself or go under. This is 
exactly what the Dashnakists are now demanding. It is seen to be 
the crux of the whole question. To meet force with force, and so 
to neutralise force, is the first thing to be done. Either disarm all, 
or arm all citizens; only so will there be equality. Once that is 
done, Christians and Kurds may unite together to demand their 
civil rights. But there will be no improvement, no peace, no 
security, no future for the country, until this elementary justice be 
done. The Government knows it well enough. And now, under 
threat of the interference of the Powers, the Government professes 
to set the matter right. They have given 500 rifles to Armenian 
gendarmes. Our satisfaction at hearing this news was somewhat 
qualified, however, by hearing that a larger number, and a better 
quality, of rifles had already been distributed to the Kurds. 

(2) In regard to the second class of grievances, disorders, 
insecurity of the roads, failure of justice, and so on, these things 
are in part at least beyond the control of the Central Government, 
constituted as it is. Disorders continue at this very moment, and 
the boasted ‘‘ security’? and “‘ tranquillity ’’ of the country exist 
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only in the imagination of biassed politicians, and of travellers 
who do not look below the surface. 

The following adventure was reported by a Russian Consul. 
Travelling one day with his escort, he came upon a caravan being 
held up and robbed by Kurdish brigands. To his surprise he 
recognised the Kaimahan of the district, looking on at the scene 
without making any protest. He demanded instantly that the 
brigands should be arrested and disarmed. The Kaimahan 
demurred, saying it was ‘‘ quite impossible’’ to interfere with 
Kurds. The Consul then ordered his own escort to make the arrest. 
Two were captured and three others escaped. The two men were 
afterwards brought to trial, but acquitted. Indeed, this is generally 
the result of a trial where Kurds are concerned. Gendarmes driven 
out of Macedonia since the Balkan War, and sent to various towns 
of Armenia to preserve order, have been a source of constant 
trouble and provocation. Two of these shot dead an Armenian 
dentist in a crowded street at Van, just before we arrived, and then 
attempted to arrest some Armenians as the murderers. After this 
incident the Armenians of the place closed the market, and stopped 
all work. They demanded either the removal of these gendarmes, 
or the enlistment of Armenians in the police force. 

Finally, this country, once fertile and well peopled, remains a 
desert. No progress is possible, for not even superhuman effort 
can face the obstacles and disasters which Turkish ‘‘ government ”’ 
implies. The fertility of the soil, under irrigation, is obvious to 
anyone who takes the trouble to investigate what has been done 
already by Armenians, and in spite of enormous difficulties. This 
negative grievance, due to the Turk’s fatal inability to govern, by 
which the natural spontaneous development of a whole people’s 
culture is arrested and paralysed, is a scandal to Europe. So long 
as the Turk remains the same barbarian he has always been, 
so long will his conquests and his continued domination remain a 
curse and a blight upon the face of the globe. He has had his 
chance, and has lamentably failed to use it. Geographically, what 
more ‘favourable situation could be found for a capital than 
Constantinople? The Turk inherited the riches and the culture 
of the Byzantine Empire; and what has he done with them? No 
province in Asia is now poorer, more ignorant, or more lawless. 
Let it be granted that the status quo demands an autocratic rule, 
based on adequate force, which shall deal out impartial justice 
and give an equal chance to all. But the Turk cannot provide it. 
He remains a barbarian with the power to be brutal, and without 
the power to govern. 

As you sit and talk with the Young Turk official in his 
luxurious house, as his pretty children bring you toys 
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and sweets, you feel a subtle charm about these men. 
They have modern ideas. They dispense with conventional 
terms of flattery. They are horrified at tales of barbarity 
and anarchy, and like to discuss the need of “reforms.” But 
after all, these ‘‘ reforms’’ never come. Armenian parties are now 
united in the conclusion that armed resistance is necessary if any 
betterment is to be gained. The policy of “ self-defence,’’ how- 
ever, is rather of the nature of a temporary expedient than of a 
solution of the problem. Real reforms are essential, if disorders 
are to be averted in the future. The urgency of the problem is 
only realised on the spot, when in talking either to the peasants 
in the villages or to the leading men of the organised parties, one 
hears the new attitude. There is no more faith in ‘“‘ reforms from 
‘‘ within.’? The demand is for executive control by the Powers. 
This would be the best solution. It need not involve the breaking 
up of Turkey. The fundamental point is that the Governor or 
Governing Council should be responsible to the Powers alone, 
and should look to the Sublime Porte neither for appointment nor 
for tenure of office. Should the Armenians be led to despair of 
such control, there is only one other alternative. Wherever we 
went we found them turning with new eagerness and fervour to 
the Russian solution. There is always before them the contrast 
of Russia with Turkish Armenia. They know that Russia 
provides order, security, and elementary justice. And so the 
villagers will be glad when Russian troops again occupy the table- 
land of Armenia. Russia waits her opportunity. Who will stand 
in her way when the opportunity comes? 


H. Buxton. 


THE “THINKING HORSES” OF ELBERFELD. 


HOSE who know the ways of higher mammals, such as horses 
and dogs, elephants and apes, are practically unanimous in 
crediting them with intelligence. It is difficult, indeed, to agree 
on a definition of the term, but it seems evident that these higher 
mammals have good memories, that they have a power of rapidly 
forming associations, that they profit by experience, that they can 
adapt old means to new ends, that they can ‘‘ put two and two 
‘““together.”’ It seems that they must be granted the power of 
‘* perceptual inference.’’ But recent experiments with the so-called 
“thinking horses’ of Elberfeld have led many to think that they 
must be credited with a good deal more. Professor Wilhelm 
Ostwald holds that the recent work begins an entirely new chapter 
in the theory of man’s place in Nature. 

Everyone knows that much can be achieved by the patient 
training and persuasion of the big-brained higher animals, who 
excel those on the “‘ instinctive’’ line of evolution in their remark- 
able ‘‘ educability.”” When the late Lord Avebury asked his dog 
Van if it was inclined for a walk, it used to run to its box of printed 
cards and fetch the one with OUT on it. It would bring other 
cards, such as BONE or TEA, when it was invited to enjoy these 
luxuries. The same sort of associative power was even more 
developed in Dr. Romanes’s chimpanzee ‘“‘ Sally,’’ who would 
hand you three straws, or four straws, and so on, as you asked her. 
To save time, she used sometimes to double one of the straws and 
present the two ends between her fingers and thumb, making three 
straws do duty for four. And it was an interesting fact that when 
she was refused a reward in such cases, she used to straighten out 
the bent straw and make the number right by picking up another. 
This appreciation of numbers is very interesting, but it is mere 
child’s play compared with the arithmetical powers that many hard- 
headed naturalists have recently felt compelled to recognise in the 
‘thinking horses’ of Elberfeld. Professor Ziegler declares that 
these interesting animals have furnished the most important data 
that have as yet rewarded the modern study of comparative 
psychology. Their owner, Herr Krall, has written a book of over 
five hundred pages about them, and the discussion of the observa- 
tions in Germany has been characteristically acute. 

Let us turn, then, to these ‘‘ thinking horses ’’—the late von 
Osten’s Clever Hans, and Krall’s pupils, Muhamed, Zarif, 
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Hanschen, and Berto. Least need be said of Clever Hans 
because his achievements under von Osten’s training were 
open to several criticisms which have been in some measure 
forestalled in the other cases. Von Osten taught Hans to give 
by stamping the correct answer to a long series of arithmetical 
questions, some of them of considerable difficulty. To other 
questions he responded by movements of the head. The horse was 
made the subject of a ‘‘ scientific commission ”’ of which Professor 
Stumpf was Chairman, and careful investigations were conducted 
by his assistant, Dr. Pfungst, in the Psychological Laboratory in 
Berlin. The general verdict was that Hans observed the questioner 
very attentively, and took note of ordinarily imperceptible and 
unconscious movements of the head and body which indicated when 
he should stop stamping. By using precise instruments these 
minute movements were detected and measured—all was, of course, 
bona-fide—and it was also made clear that unless the teacher or the 
questioner or someone within sight knew the answer, Hans could 
do nothing. It was, of course, very clever of him to utilise the 
minute hints unconsciously given to him, but it was not arithmetic. 
Pfungst did good service in pressing the hypothesis of unconscious 
signals for all it was worth, but it may be doubted whether he did 
not press it too hard. Thus F. von Wagner has called attention to 
an interesting occurrence when Pfungst put the problem “ sixteen 
“minus nine,’’ and through inattention thought that the answer 
was five. Twice running, the horse gave the answer seven. On 
the hypothesis of unconscious signals the horse should have stopped 
stamping at five, unless we suppose that while Pfungst’s imper- 
fectly focussed consciousness thought five was the answer, his body 
indicated seven, which seems very far-fetched. 

Be this as it may, Pfungst declared that Clever Hans could 
not read figures or words as was alleged; that he could not spell, or 
count, or perform arithmetical operations; and that even his 
memory was poor. It only remained to say that he was a very well- 
meaning and an uncommonly attentive horse. Clever Hans, 
rather shorn of his glory, passed into the hands of Krall, a well- 
to-do merchant in Elberfeld, who took precautions (e.g., by using 
blinders) to keep him from receiving any visual signals during the 
experiments, and was still able to get correct answers. With 
increasing age, however, Hans became tired of ‘‘ arithmetic ”’ 
and has of late obstinately refused to do any more of whatever it 
was that he had done. 

Convinced that the Commission was missing part of the truth, 
Krall started afresh with two young Arab horses—Muhamed and 
Zarif—of two and two and a half years respectively, which previous 
experience with Hans enabled him to train in a more effective 
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way. Krall accustomed his horses to the appearance of letters, 
figures, words, and the like, which were hung up in their ‘‘ school- 
“‘room.’’ He taught them for one to two hours a day, carefully 
avoided routine, used ‘‘ blinders ’’ to eliminate unconscious visual 
hints, and made an improved sounding-board for stamping the 
answers on. He taught his pupils to indicate units with the right 
foot, tens with the left, hundreds with the right, so that 126, which 
meant 126 stamps for Hans, involved only nine for Muhamed and 
Zarif. ‘‘ Nothing,’’ ‘‘ no,’’ ‘‘ not,’ and ‘‘ none’’ were indicated 
by one movement of the head from left to right. Gently and good- 
humouredly he taught them to associate a certain sound or 
sight with a certain number, or with a certain object, or even 
with an arithmetical operation. His education was run on 
association lines. Very gradually he got them, he thinks, to 
“understand ”’ addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division. 
In the course of time they were able to deal with fractions and to 
extract square roots and cube roots. Dr. Hartmann, of Koln, got 
a friend to extract three cube roots and put the questions and 
answers in separate envelopes. In the stable he opened the first 
envelope and dictated ‘‘ Cube root of 13,824.’’ In a few seconds 
came the answer twenty-four, which Hartmann confirmed by 
opening the relevant envelope. The cube root of 29,791 was stated 
to be thirty-one. The cube root of 103,823 was given first as fifty- 
seven, and then rightly as forty-seven. In the same way Professor 
H. von Buttel-Reepen got a friend to put a number of arithmetical 
questions in separate envelopes and the answers in others. 
Neither he nor Krall knew what they were. One was the square 
root of 3364, and ,/ 3364 was written on the board. Muhamed 
stamped thirty-two (wrong), forty-four (wrong), then twice wrong, 
and then fifty-eight, which is right. 

One of the most remarkable results is vouched for by Professor 
Sarasin, who set the problem the fifth root of 147,008,443. Krall 
read out the task, remarking that Muhamed had not yet done any- 
thing so difficult. The answers were given: twenty-three, twenty- 
four, thirty-two or thirty-three, twenty-two, sixty-three, thirty- 
three, all wrong. Krall then said to the groom, “‘ Albert, bring the 
“riding whip.’’ The barrier was struck with force, Muhamed 
reared and turned round on his hind legs, and made as if he would 
break his way out. He then posted himself in front of the board, 
and with extremely emphatic, almost angry stamps, rapped out the 
correct answer, forty-three. It is very difficult to understand the 
significance of the whip on this occasion. 

Professor H. von Buttel-Reepen relates a very interesting 
experience. In September of last year he went one day with 
Professor Ziegler to Krall’s stables half-an-hour earlier than had 
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been arranged. In the yard they fell in with the Shetland pony 
Hanschen, and resolved to make some experiments in the 
owner’s absence. They got out the blackboard and the stamping- 
board, and without a word Professor Ziegler wrote down the sum 
33 

11. Hanschen stood waiting before the stamping-board and at 
12 

once rapped out the correct answer. This is a very instructive 
instance. The pony had been taught at intervals for about six 
months, and had never been previously questioned in the yard, nor 
by strangers. A short distance off there was a groom brushing the 
yard, and another (Albert) was brushing Zarif, but they took no 
part in the proceedings; and before a second trial, Albert went into 


the stable. Another sum was written on the board sie and the 


words were said, *‘ Now, Hanschen, add the two figures and you 
“‘ will get some carrots.’’ The right answer, which chanced to be the 
same as before, was at once rapped out. At this stage the owner 
and teacher appeared on the scene, but remained at a distance of five 
or six yards. The pony did two more sums, both wrong at the 
first shot, and then right. 

Little need be said about the spelling and reading lessons, the 
results of which were not nearly so striking. A board was hung up 
arranged on the plan indicated below :— 


| I 2 3 4 Sk 

10 ie n ie ei 

20 | a h ! “it ae 
30 a / d g w ey 
ata ee ie 
a eas 


Each letter is denoted by two figures, units in the upper horizontal 
row, and tens in the left vertical row. Thus e is represented by 
eleven, which involved two stamps, one with the right foot and 
one with the left; » by twelve, which involved two stamps with the 
right foot and one with the left. The horses insisted on spelling 
phonetically and in omitting the vowels; thus ‘‘ Pferd’’ was 
‘*Ferd’’ and ‘‘ Essen’? was ‘‘S N”’ to them. It may be noted 
that Krall taught the alphabet and spelling on the old-fashioned 
lines. Poihting to ‘‘ k,’’ he told the horses “‘ this is ka ’’; pointing 
to ‘‘p,’’ ‘this is pe.’? It is hardly surprising that even after six 
months learning the horses were very shaky about the spelling of a 
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word like Brod (bread), though they had strong practical reasons 
for making sure of a word with such pleasant associations. Let us. 
notice, however, more circumstantially, one of the spelling exhibi-. 
tions. Krall asked Muhamed if he wished for a carrot, and got the: 
usual emphatically affirmative nod. ‘‘ Well,’ said Krall, ‘‘ pay 
*“close attention, this gentleman’s name is B-u-t-t-e-l (spelling it), 
*‘ spell that.” Muhamed began with an ‘‘h,’’ presumably for 
Herr, being a well-bred horse, and then wandered. Krall repeated. 
with slow emphasis, Buttel, and the horse answered ‘‘ bdul.’’ To 
the question where does the ‘‘ u’’ come in, Muhamed answered by 
stamping twice. ‘‘ Good,”’ said Krall, ‘‘ then in the second place,’” 
and the horse answered ‘‘ budl.”’ 

What are we to make of the remarkable data of which we have 
given a few illustrations? It must be borne in mind that the actual 
performances have been watched by accomplished scientific 
investigators. Thus Professors H. Kraemer, P. Sarasin, and 
H. E. Ziegler, who visited Elberfeld and made a careful study of 
the horses, have committed themselves to the conclusion that the: 
horses read numbers and names of numbers on the board, and 
actually work out arithmetical problems suggested by spoken word 
or written sign. They exclude the theory that the answers are 
communicated to the horses by signals of some sort, for they found 
that right answers were given even when Herr Krall was out of 
sight, and sometimes when the horses were left quite alone. The 
psychologist, Claparéde, has also declared that correct answers 
were given in conditions which excluded all possibility of either 
intentional or involuntary signals. He could make no suggestion 
as to the way in which the answers were arrived at, but he thought 
it certain that the horses really counted the number of stamps they 
made in expressing an answer. 

Dr. William Mackenzie and Dr. Assaglioli, who devoted a week 
to experiments, found that Hanschen could add up three double 
figures correctly. The sums were written upon the board, the two- 
questioners went behind the pony, silence was preserved, and there 
was no other person in the stable or in the adjacent yard. They 
found that both Zarif and Muhamed could give correct answers to 
problems (including, in Muhamed’s case, the extraction of the cube 
root of seven figures) when left quite alone. That is to say, all who 
had been present went into the yard, and the horse was watched 
through two smali windows in the two doors of the stable. 
Professor von Buttel-Reepen says that no one could have gone to 
Elberfeld in a more sceptical mood than he, for he knew all about 
the unconscious signalling in the case of Clever Hans, he was 
familiar with the ways of horses and the limitations of their 
intelligence, and he was accustomed to the fallacies which beset all, 
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and the inexpert in particular, in the difficult study of the mental 
powers of animals. He left Elberfeld convinced that there was no 
signalling to the horses, and that they gave clear evidence of a 
veritable power of computing, which he hypothetically compares 
to that of the well-known calculating boys. 

The verdict of these observers tends to the conclusion that the 
horses do in some measure understand what they are being trained 
to do, that they do in some mysterious way calculate. The general 
arguments that may be used in support of this view seem to me the 
following. (1) The horse is a very intelligent creature, and has a 
remarkably fine brain. Perhaps Krall’s pupils are being led by 
him to cultivate fallow areas in their unusually rich cerebral estate. 
{2) The analogy of calculating boys is suggestive, for some of these 
have been very backward in other respects, unable to read or write, 
unaware of conventional methods of arithmetic, and so on. 
Professor von Buttel-Reepen cites the case of the Italian peasant- 
boy who extracted the cube root of 3,796,416 in thirty seconds, and 
many instances are well-known. Can it be that horses have 
latent that peculiar kind of mental power which is involved in 
calculating ? (3) There may be some useful hint in the observation 
which several visitors have made, that the answers which are 
stamped out quickly and energetically are usually right. (4) 
Numerous mistakes are made, especially when the pupils are cross 
or distracted. Moreover, Plate and others have pointed out that 
the number of mistakes increases with the difficulty of the sums. 
There is also in many cases a certain intelligibility in the mis- 
takes. The fact that the horses are apparently able to correct their 
mistakes is also of interest. Similarly, it smacks of genuineness 
that different experts who visited the stable got very unequal 
exhibitions of skill, and that the horses have refractory periods 
when they will not learn or will not show off. The fact that Clever 
Hans has lost all interest in figures finds its analogy in the case of 
Richard Whately, whose gifts as a calculating boy were replaced 
by others by the time he became Archbishop of Dublin. 

What is to be said on the other side? Many have proclaimed 
their opinion that there must be some trickery somewhere, but this 
remains on the whole a vague innuendo. There is no evidence 
whatever that Herr Krall is other than a perfectly honourable and 
absolutely disinterested inquirer, anxious to get at the facts. 
Turning to concrete objections, we find that unbelieving critics 
have referred to the darkness of the stable; to the mesmeric 
personality of Krall; to the fact that the horses concentrate their 
attention.on their master, the groom, and their carrots, and pay 
little heed to the problem on the board; to the continuous flow of 
remarks addressed to the horses by Krall in varied tones from 
Pianissimo to fortissimo; to the all too-constant presence of the 
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groom Albert, who sometimes (according to Wigge) touches the 
horses suggestively. 

The horses’ alleged achievements have been considered by 
Pfarrer Fleischhauer from an arithmetician’s point of view. He 
shows that the teaching was not such as would lead school-children 
at least to any understanding of the operations involved; yet 
the horse Muhamed was able to tell Dr. Albert Ritter that 
15,876 — ,/ 12,769 came to thirteen, before anyone present could 
work out the answer. It is pointed out that the instruction in 
“* fractions ’’ and ‘‘ square root ’’ was of the worst description, and 
yet an apparent proficiency resulted. The rapidity with which one 
wrong answer succeeded another has suggested to the critic that 
the horses were not counting at all, but were seeking to express an 
answer which required no working out. An analysis of the 
mistakes has led this arithmetical expert to the view that they were 
not mistakes in the working and that they betrayed a failure to 
understand the process. The mistakes suggest a failure to express. 
a communicated result. A brain that can extract the fifth power of 
147,008,443 should surely know that an even number must have an 
even root, or that the fourth power of 10,000 cannot be two. An 
analysis of the successes and failures leads the arithmetical critic 
to the conclusion that the horses do not compute at all. He is 
forced to the conclusion that there is some hoax somewhere. 

We have stated the two interpretations, each beset with great 
difficulties. On the extreme sceptical view the horses stamp out 
an answer which is somehow communicated to them by some 
practical joker who can compute rapidly, and who must be having 
the time of his life reading the literature on the subject. On this 
view, which does not work out well, the horses are showing remark- 
able sensitiveness to minute signals and extraordinary docility in 
their innocent complicity. It is plainly the task of further 
investigation to arrange a series of crucial experiments which will 
meet or seek to meet the objections which critics have done well 
to urge. On the other view, which finds no evidence of trickery, 
the results seem, indeed, like the beginning of a new chapter in 
animal psychology. The horses have shown not only extra-. 
ordinary powers of precise attention, concentration, association, 
and memory, but an unsuspected genius for dealing with numbers. 
Those who take this view need not, of course, accept Krall’s too- 
generous conclusion that his horses think as men do; but they 
must give him credit as an educator who has been rewarded by the 
discovery of remarkable mental powers which at present elude 
analysis. In any case, it is for comparative psychology to continne 
the investigation on the strictest scientific lines. 


J. ARTHUR THOMSON. 


THE TENURES RELATING TO SMALL 
HOLDINGS. 


ECENT legislation in Scotland and Ireland has created a form 
of tenure differing substantially from those previously 
existing. The Small Landholders (Scotland) Act, 1911, 
systematised and applied to small tenancies throughout Scotland 
the principles of ‘‘crofting tenure,’’ which had for some time 
previously been in operation in the “‘ crofting ’’ counties of Scotland 
under the Crofters Holdings Acts 1886 to 1908, and which had been 
‘developed and explained by the Crofters Commission acting under 
those Acts. 

The Small Landholders (Scotland) Act, 1911, has transferred the 
purely administrative functions of the Crofters Commission, and of 
another body, the Congested Districts’ Commissioners, to a new 
department in Scotland, the Board of Agriculture, while at the same 
time transferring the judicial powers, amplified and widened in 
scope, to the newly created Land Court, presided over by a judge 
having the status of a judge of the Court of Session. 

The problem of retaining on the soil the peasantry of England, 
whose numbers have vastly decreased during recent years, has 
brought into prominence the question whether the existing English 
tenures of land are appropriate to this end. The forms of tenure in 
England familiar to the public and lawyers are :— 

1. Freehold tenure (absolute ownership) ; 

2. Leasehold tenure, which takes two forms: 


(a) A lease of land for a long period of years without any rent, 
or with merely a peppercorn rent or other rent having no money 
value. Owing to recent legislation, this form of tenure is for all 
practical purposes indistinguishable from ‘‘ freehold tenure,’’ as 
long leaseholds of this nature may be converted into freehold by 
declaration of the owner. (Conveyancing and Law of Property 
Act, 1881Sec..65): 

(b) Leases for a short term of years which may be anything from 
a Bat or less to 99 years, or even longer where a substantial rent 
is paid. 


3. Copyhold tenure, which varies in different manors throughout 
‘the country. The peculiarity of copyhold tenure is that fixed or 
arbitrary fines and heriots and other incidents of tenure are payable 
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or exigible on events connected with the tenure; but substantially 
for all other purposes the tenure is the same as freehold. 

These tenures apply equally to all land whether agricultural or 
urban. 

The freeholder of agricultural land may adopt one of two alter- 
natives for using or profiting from his land :— 

(i) He may himself cultivate his land, or, 

(ii) He may lease it to a farmer for cultivation by him. 

A comparison of the position of a tenant farmer where the latter 
alternative is adopted, with that of the small holders under the 
newly created Scots Tenure, will throw considerable light upon the 
question whether the extension of this tenure to England is 
desirable and possible. That ‘‘ Crofting Tenure’’ is, in its 
essential feature, applicable to England can be seen by examining 
closely what are the legal features of this form of holding as now 
established in Scotland. It takes two forms: (1) Landholders 
Tenure, and (2) Statutory Small Tenants Tenure. In the first 
class are those who have provided the ‘‘ equipment’’ for their 
holding, or otherwise improved its value above the bare prairie 
value; in the other class are tenants of a small holding of the 
Statutory limit, whether upon lease or for a year in possession, on 
April 1st, 1912, where the landlord has provided or paid for the 
whole or the greater part of the buildings and permanent improve- 
ments; but no new holders of this class can be created and 
registered (as provided in the Act). All new holdings, if within 
this Act, fall into the ‘‘ Landholders Tenure ”’ class. 

A luminous statement of the differences between a Statutory 
Small Tenant and a Small Landholder is to be found on page 63 of 
the Report of Cases of the Scottish Land Court for 1913 (Cd. 6864), 
.and is as follows :-— 


‘‘ The rights which the Statute confers on the sitting tenant of 
every holding to which it applies vary according as the greater 
part of the permanent improvements have or have not been provided 
or paid for by the sitting tenant or his predecessors in the same 
family without fair consideration received therefor. If the greater 
part has been so provided or paid for the sitting tenant becomes a 
Jandholder if not he becomes a statutory small tenant. The main 
difference is that the landholder obtains fixity of tenure (subject to 
resumption) for himself and a limited line of heirs legatees and 
assignees so long as the conditions of tenure enacted by Section 1 
of the Crofters Act, 1886 (extended to the whole of Scotland by 
Section 1 of the Act of 1911) and Section 10 of the Act of rg11 are 
-observed ; while the statutory small tenant obtains right (also sub- 
ject to resumption) to successive renewals of his tenancy for himself 
his heirs and legatees and (in certain cases) assignees so long as 
no reasonable ground of objection to renewal is established by the 
Jandlord, and noirritancy (breach of covenant) incurred. A secondary 
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difference is that the landholder may renounce on a year’s written 
notice before any term of Whitsunday or Martinmas while the 
statutory small tenant is bound for the period of renewal which may 
be agreed or fixed by the Land Court.”’ 


b 


The class of ‘‘ statutory small tenants’’ as distinguished from 
‘landholders ”’ is, therefore, one which will diminish as time goes 
on; it was a concession to meet the existing circumstance in the South 
of Scotland, where the landowner had been in the habit of providing 
the equipment. In future, whether he does this or not, a “ fair 
‘‘rent’’ is fixed by agreement between the parties, or by com- 
pulsion by the Court, and this is arrived at after having taken into 
consideration all the circumstances. 

In the following discussion of the merits of the new form of 
tenure, attention need only be directed to that of the ‘‘ Small land- 
‘“holder,’’ who, in the Acts above referred to, is designated by the 
term ‘‘ Landholder,’’ and for convenience of exposition the tenure 
so created may be called ‘‘ landholders tenure.’’ 

Small holdings include all holdings rented at not more than 
450, and those of which the area is not more than 50 acres (exclusive 
of grazings held in cominon). Thus a holding of 55 acres of land 
suitable for cultivation rented at £45, and a holding of 45 acres 
rented at £55 and of similar land, will be excluded. A holding of 
49 acres, though the rent be £3 per acre making a total of £147, 
would come under the Act, or one of 200 acres if the total rent did 
not exceed £50. 

The main features which distinguish this form of tenure from 
other classes of tenure are (1) that the duration is not for a fixed 
period; (2) that it is not assignable except by devise; (3) in cases 
of intestacy it passes to the heir ; (4) the fixed fair rent can be revised 
by the Land Court at certain and fixed intervals. If a holding 
which has been held by a landholder falls vacant, the landlord 
cannot, except with the consent of the Board of Agriculture 
let it otherwise than to a neighbouring landholder for enlargement 
of his holding, or to a new holder. This prevents the absorption 
of small holdings by larger farms, or estates, or otherwise. This 
tenure therefore comprises (1) fixity of tenure; (2) a fair and 
equitable rent fixed by agreement, or by the Land Court; (3) com- 
pensation for permanent improvements by the tenant. 

As to fixity of tenure. A landholder may not be removed from 
his holding except for a breach of one of the conditions of his 
holding, viz. :— 

(1) Nonpayment of rent; 


(2) Assigning his tenancy to a person who is not a member of 
his family ; 
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(3) Persistently causing injury to his holding by the dilapidation 
of buildings, or after notice to desist from any particular injury 
to which the notice refers, or by deterioration of the soil to the 
prejudice of the landlord; 

(4) Subdividing or letting his holding, or erecting thereon 
without the landlord’s consent any dwelling-house except in 
substitution for one already thereon (in the case of a new holding 
the holder may not erect more than one house without the written 
consent of the landlord and the Board of Agriculture) ; 

(5) Persistently violating any written condition for the protection 
of the landlord or of neighbouring landholders, which the Land 
Court holds to be reasonable; 

(6) Becoming a bankrupt, or executing a trust deed for the benefit 
of creditors ; 

(7) Obstructing the landlord in his right to enter on the holding 
for any of the following purposes: (a) Mining or searching for 
minerals, (b) quarrying or taking sand, &c., (c) cutting timber or 
_ peats, except timber planted by the landholder or peats required 
for the holding, (d) making roads, fences, drains, or watercourses, 
(e) passing to the shore of the sea or loch, (f) examining the state 
of the holding, (g) shooting or fishing ; 

(8) Without the consent of his landlord opening on his holding 
a house for the sale of intoxicating liquors; 

(9) Ceasing to cultivate his holding by himself or his family. 

“Cultivate ’’’ includes the use of a holding for gardening, the 
keeping of live stock, poultry, or bees, and the growth of fruit or 
vegetables. Not more than one person can be registered in 
respect of one holding. The landlord may resume the hold- 
ing, or part of it, into his own hands when the Land Court 
is satisfied that he desires to do so for some reasonable purpose. 
In this case he has to make compensation to the landholder, either 
by letting to him other land of equivalent value in the neighbour- 
hood, or by reduction of rent, or by payment of money or other- 
wise, as the Land Court shall determine. The ‘‘ landholder ’’ may 
give up his holding at a year’s notice. If, through illness, old age, 
or infirmity he is unable to work his holding, he may apply to the 
Land Court for leave to assign it to a member of his family. On 
giving up or being removed from his holding, the “‘ landholder ”’ 
can claim compensation for permanent improvements suitable for the 
holding, executed or paid for by himself or his predecessors in 
the same family, provided he was under no written obligation to 
the landlord to make these improvements. 

Tenants’ Rights in Improvements.—When a _ landholder’s 
tenancy comes to an end, he is entitled to compensation for any 
permanent improvements, to the extent of their value to an 
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incoming tenant, and assessed, ifthe parties differ, by the Land 
Court. 

Permanent improvement means providing: (a) Dwelling house; 
(b) farm offices; (c) subsoil and other drains; (d) walls and fences; 
(e) deep trenching; (f) clearing the ground; (g) planting trees; 
(h) making piers or landing stages; (i) roads practicable for 
carriages from holding to holding to the public road or seashore ; 
(j) all other improvements which in the judgment of the Land 
Court shall add to the value of the holding to an incoming tenant. 

The Land Court to which recourse can be had either by the 
landlord or landholder, is an essential concomitant of this tenure. 
It fixes a fair rent, considering all the circumstances, and particu- 
larly the improvements made by the landholder. This rent is 
subject to review on application, but only after seven years from 
the original date of fixing, or in the case of new holders registered 
by agreement after the expiry of any agreed period, but anyhow 
not within seven years. Pending the fixing of a fair rent, the Land 
Court may stay proceedings against the landholder for nonpayment 
of rent. The Land Court may also when fixing the first fair rent 
take into consideration any arrears of rent by the landholder, and 
cancel such arrears, or say how much shall be paid, and whether 
by one payment or by instalments. 

While the landholder may cultivate the holding by himself or 
his family he may also make reasonable use of it for subsidiary 
or auxiliary occupations, or sublet his house to holiday visitors. 
The landholder may employ hired labour or not as he likes. In 
case of breach of conditions, or of nonpayment of a loan by the 
Board of Agriculture, the Land Court may remove the landholder 
and transfer the holding to a new applicant. (See Sec. 3 Crofters 
Holdings (Scotland) Act, 1886. 

As to Resumption by the Landlord.—The Land Court may, on 
the application of the landlord, and upon being satisfied that he 
desires to resume a holding or part of it for some reasonable 
purpose having relation to the good of the holding or of the estate, 
including the using, letting, or feuing of the land proposed to be 
resumed for the building of dwellings, or for allotments, or for 
harbours, piers, boat shelters, or other buildings, or for churches, 
or for other places of religious worship, or for schools, or for 
planting, or for roads practicable for carriages from the holding or 
holdings to the high road or the seashore, authorise the resumption 
thereof by the landlord, upon such terms and conditions as the 
Land Court shall think fit, and may require the landholder to 
surrender his holding in whole or in part to the landlord, upon 
the landlord making adequate compensation to the landholder, 
either by letting to him other land of equivalent value in the 
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neighbourhood, or by reduction of rent, or by compensation in 
money or otherwise, as the Land Court shall determine. A land- 
holder may renounce his tenancy on giving one year’s written 
notice to the landlord prior to Whitsunday or Martinmas, but a 
landholder cannot renounce his tenancy so long as he is under 
liability to the Board of Agriculture for any loan or advance 
(otherwise than by way of gift). A landholder cannot, unless the 
landlord consents in writing, transfer his right to a holding to a 
stranger; but he may bequeath or by leave of the Court assign it 
to a member of his family, who will hold it on the same terms. 

In Scotland this form of tenure, as pointed out above, is 
confined to holdings not exceeding £50 in annual value, or 50 
acres in extent; but there does not appear to be any reason why in 
a country where the creation of a small class of landholders is 
deemed beneficial to the community, the tenure should not be 
applied to larger agricultural holdings. The object of the creation 
of this kind of tenure is to encourage the growth of, and to prevent 
the diminution in numbers of the small landholders. Those who, 
desiring to create a larger number of small holders, would effect this 
object by enabling existing tenants to purchase their holdings and 
become in fact and in law fee simple owners, lose sight of the 
dangers to which this kind of holding is exposed. 

The wish of the successful business man to plant himself in the 
country by acquiring a property which he can continually enlarge, 
the natural tendency of city people to acquire small properties for 
what are known as week-end purposes, the liability of the small 
hoiding to be absorbed by purchase by adjacent or larger owners, 
are circumstances which militate against the continuance of small 
holdings, and unless some form of tenure can be created which will 
resist these destructive influences reform will proceed in a vicious 
circle. The introduction into English land law of a form of tenure 
based on the “‘ landholder tenure ’’ of Scotland appears to be but a 
small departure from the existing system, the main innovation 
being the creation of a Land Court with powers of determining what 
is a fair and equitable rent, with provisions for making small hold- 
ings inextinguishable, except with the consent of the Board of 
Agriculture, or of the Land Court itself, with powers also in the 
case of the Land Court of settling a fair rent and of deciding other 
questions arising with reference to this tenure, and of acting as an 
arbitration court between landlord and tenant. 

The rights and interests of the landlord are amply protected in 
this form of tenure; in fact, are more secure in several respects than 
under the existing law for the following, among other reasons :— 

(1) The conditions are largely statutory, fixed and well known, 
and enforceable by the Court. 
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(2) The rent, not being a merely arbitrary one, or one arrived at 
by competition between eager holders bidding against each other, 
but (if necessary) fixed by the Court, is more likely to be paid. 

The creation of ‘‘ crofting tenure,’’ which has developed into 
‘landholding tenure”? of the Small Landholders (Scotland) Act, 
1911, has admittedly been successful in bringing peace to districts 
formerly disturbed by a land agitation. At page xxvi. of the 
Report of the Crofter Commission for the period, April Ist, 1912, 
to December 31st, 1912, occurs this passage, indicating the results 
of the introduction of the crofting tenure :— 


‘“The most important improvements calling for notice have 
resulted from the security of tenure which the Act confers on the 
crofter. True, there have been no wholesale clearances of town- 
ships, but, nevertheless, the tenant from year to year had formerly 
no security of tenure and no legal rights to compensation for 
permanent improvements, consequently the improvements on many 
estates were few in number and of a minor character. The 
Crofters Act changed all that, and as a result, the black hovels in 
which too many of the people lived are now passing away, and 
have been largely replaced by smart, tidy cottages that would do 
credit to any part of the country. 

Anyone acquainted with the housing conditions in the rural 
districts of the West Coast and Islands twenty-five to thirty years 
ago, and who revisited these districts to-day, could scarcely 
realise the improvement which has taken place. But let it not be 
supposed that these improvements are effected from the produce 
of crops. The crofter sends his sons and daughters to the large 
cities of the South and to the Colonies, and if they prosper they are 
mindful of and dutiful to their parents at home. They are the 
source from which the money now invested in stone and lime 
comes, for they desire to see their parents enjoy greater comfort, 
and they know that, so long as the statutory conditions are 
observed, their parents cannot be removed. Before the passing 
of the Act, the sons and daughters were as mindful of their parents 
as they are now, but their contributions were seldom invested in 
improved dwelling houses such as we see to-day. 

An improvement has also taken place in many districts in the 
methods of cultivation, but there is much still to be desired in that 
respect. 

‘“From 1882 to 1887 the Highlands and Islands (of Scotland) 
were in a state of unrest—in many places there was open lawless- 
ness. Rents were withheld, lands were seized, and a reign of terror 
prevailed. To cope with the situation, the police force was largely 
augmented—in some cases doubled. Troopships with marines 
cruised about the Hebrides in order to support the civil authorities 
in their endeavour to maintain law and order. The tension and 
excitement of these days have passed away, and peace and tran- 
quillity prevail where twenty-five or twenty-six years ago the 
Queen’s writ did not run.’’ 


The disadvantages of freehold tenure, as compared with the form 
of tenure under discussion, were vividly stated in a letter in 
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the Times, on June 27th, from Lord Graham, in reference to 
proposals for a system of State-created freeholders—the writer 
says: “To own the acres one tills is a sentimental pleasure which 
“‘ only the comparatively rich can afford. If the poor man falls ill, 
** if he has a succession of bad seasons, or if he experiences domestic 
“‘or business trouble, he stands to lose all.’”’ ‘‘ Landholding”’ 
mitigates these chances. The following passage from an article in 
Blackwood’s Magazine, in April, 1880 (‘‘ The Crofters and How to 
‘‘Benefit them’’), is, in its appreciation of the effects of the 
Crofting Acts legislation, almost prophetic. Speaking of the Bill 
introduced in that year by Mr. Trevelyan for creating “ crofting 
“‘tenure,’” the writer (viewing the Bill from a hostile standpoint) 
Says -— 

*“ Nothing can be more dangerous, for the Bill, whether good or 
““bad, is of vital importance and contains principles which, if 
‘“admitted without special limitation to certain districts, based on 
““ distinctions clear and defined, will sweep an irresistible course 
“through Britain.”’ 

One of the most important functions of the Land Court is that 
of authorising the compulsory formation of small holdings in 
districts where both a demand and suitable land exist. The Board 
of Agriculture, failing agreement with landowners, applies, 
through the Commissioner for Small Holdings, to the Land Court 
who, after hearing the parties concerned, can make an order for 
the formation of holdings (1 and 2 Geo. V., cap. 49, Small Land- 
holders [Scotland] Act, 1911). A case has recently been heard by 
the Scottish Land Court which throws considerable light on the 
operation of the Act. Shortly, the facts were as follows: The 
Board of Agriculture for Scotland made application to the Land 
Court (having failed to come to terms with the landlord) to create 
new holdings on the farm of L., Blankshire. The judgment 
of the Court was as follows :— 


‘*The farm of L. which extends to goo acres or thereby 
falls out of lease at Whitsunday 1913 and the present tenants are 
not ofterers. It is well supplied with water, served by good roads 
within a short distance of the railway station and public school, and 
in the vicinity of the towns of S. and G. We are satisfied that 
there is a demand for small holdings in this district by qualified 
applicants, and that it is for the public interest that small holdings 
should be constituted on this land. The main question is what 
land, if any, should be excluded from the applicants’ scheme. The 
proprietor who had been willing to negotiate for the constitution 
of three or four holding's on part of this farm and the adjacent farm 
of B., maintained that it was inequitable that so large 
and central a portion of his estate should be compulsorily appro- 
priated for small holdings. The farm in area is nearly one-fourth 
of his estates in R., the mansion house and policies are 
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situated in its vicinity across the E. water. He also urged 
further that four fields that are now, and have been for many years, 
included in the farm of L. should in any case be excluded 
from the scheme as they did not naturally go along with the 
L. farm and would be required for L. Mill. (After dealing 
with the proposed exclusion of certain fields the Judge 
continued) In our view the exclusion of these fields need not 
materially affect the scheme of the Board of Agriculture. Thirteen 
holdings (being one more than was originally intended) may be 
formed on the land which remains. Before the Court proceed to 
fix fair rents for these holdings it will be necessary to have a map 
showing the boundaries and area of the holdings included in the 
restrictions, and alsa to have a statement by the parties as to 
whether they desire that special conditions (not inconsistent with 
the Landholders Act) should be incorporated in the order fixing 
the fair rents, for example, regarding such matters as the main- 
tenance of existing fences and of new exterior fences of the several 
holdings, the breaking up of permanent pasture, and the regulations 
as to the common use of the mill at the steading which were dis- 
cussed at the hearing. We desire to add that in our view the success 
of this and similar schemes will largely depend on two conditions 
(1) that the initial expenditure on buildings, especially steadings 
by the new landholders either from their individual resources or 
with the aid of loans from the Board, shall be kept as low as is con- 
sistent with the efficient working of the holding and, (2) that the 
Board of Agriculture like the Congested Districts Board shall 
give liberal assistance to the new landholders in the preparation and 
adaptation of the land for cultivation and use as small holdings, 
so that the new landholders may enter and be settled under as 
favourable circumstances as possible.’’ 


With regard to the question whether ‘‘ Landholders Tenure ”’ is 
applicable to larger holdings, it is interesting to notice that the 
provision in the Act that farms not exceeding 150 acres in extent 
or £80 in annual value, shall not be compulsorily acquired for the 
purposes of small holdings, indicates that Parliament considered 
such farms as having themselves the character of small holdings. 
This suggests that to extend the tenure enacted by the Act to 
holdings of even greater size might well be considered practical and 
just. The provision in question is as follows :— 

Small Landholders (Scotland) Act, 1911 (Sec. 7, sub-sec. 16) :— 


_ ‘Except by agreement a new holder shall not be registered (a) 
in respect of any land being or forming part of a farm not exceeding 
150 acres occupied by a person who has no personal interest in any 
other farm or in the case of a farm so occupied which exceeds 
150 acres but is wholly or mainly pastoral not exceeding an annual 
value as entered in the valuation roll of eighty pounds.”’ 


The question whether the principles of the Small Landholders 
(Scotland) Act, 191I—4.e., security of tenure, fair rent, and the 
protection of a Land Court—could with expedience and justice be 
extended to urban holdings, suggests the following considerations. 
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The main object of the application of the small landholding 
tenure to agricultural holdings is the preservation (where they now 
exist), and the establishment (where they do not), of small cultivating 
holders, tilling the soil or making use of it for cognate and 
subsidiary occupations by themselves and their families, and with 
or without additional hired labour. Obviously for urban districts 
the main reason (tilling the soil) is absent, and the desirability of 
having large numbers of small holders is the sole consideration to 
be regarded. As matters at present stand, the small holders 
of urban property exist in large numbers. The law of distress 
for rent and recovery of possession by a landlord for non-payment 
of rent or breach of covenant having been made comparatively easy 
of application by the owner, it is at least open to question whether 
it would not be wise and fair in cases of urban tenements, let at less 
than a certain low rental, to give power to a Land Court or the 
Court which issues ejectment process to review the rent and say 
whether it is fair and equitable. This appears the most judicious 
application of these principles to urban tenure. 

In connection with the topics discussed in the foregoing pages, 
it is also worth considering whether the time has not arrived for 
introducing into English, Scottish, and Irish law what is known 
in the Codes of Law founded on the Code Napoleon as the 
‘bien de famille insaisissable,’’ or exemption from seizure for 
debt of any kind (except in very special cases) of the ‘‘ house ”’ or 
home of the citizen. This principle appears in the Homestead laws 
of the United States, in Germany, Russia, Roumania, and the 
Punjaub. The text of the law in Massachusetts is an example, ina 
somewhat similar system of law to that prevailing here, of the 
bien de famille insaisissable. 


‘* Section I.—Every householder having a family shall be entitled 
to an estate of homestead to the extent in value of 800 dollars in 
the farm or lot of land and building thereon owned or rightly pos- 
sessed by lease or otherwise and occupied by him as a residence 
and such homestead and all right and title therein shall be exempt 
from attachment levy or execution sale for the payment of his 
debts or other purposes and from the law of conveyance descent 
and devise except as hereinafter provided.”’ 


This principle has lately been adopted in Egypt, and the recent 
report of His Majesty’s Agent and Consul-General in Egypt 
(Egypt, No. 1, 1913, Cd. 6682) speaks thus of this law, known as 
‘‘ The Five Feddan Law ”’ :— 


‘‘ The provisions of this law concerning the exemption from 
seizure for debt of holdings of small farmers not exceeding five 
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feddans in extent were incorporated in the law amending and 
simplifying procedure of the seizure and sale of land in general 
because they constituted what was regarded as a_ necessary 
corollary and complement of such legislation. While indeed 
facilitating and accelerating execution of proceedings in general, 
the Government considered it essential to take measures for pre- 
venting the wholesale eviction by ruthless creditors of the owners 
and cultivators of small holdings—an interesting and defenceless 
class of the community whose expulsion in large numbers from the 
small farms from which they and their family alone derived their 
subsistence is opposed to the best interests of an Agricultural State 
like Egypt.’’ 


Such a principle, if adopted in Great Britain, might be confined 
to the small rural or urban holder, and would do as much to preserve 
the existence of this useful class of citizens as many other projected 
reforms. 

The above review of the position leads, it is submitted, to the 
following conclusions :— 

(1) That a new form of tenure, suitable to small rural holdings, 
is needed in England and Wales; 

(2) That this can best be effected by a slight amendment of the 
existing leasehold tenure, and by (in the case of small landholdings) 
giving security of tenure and enabling a fair rent to be fixed by a 
Land Court; 

(3) The creation of a Land Court with adequate powers; 

(4) A modified form of this tenure in relation to small urban 
holdings, i.e., by empowering the Land Court to review rent on 
application for ejectment ; 

(5) The incorporation of the principle of the Homestead law of 
the United States in English law. 


J. W. GREIG 


THE CHURCH UNION MOVEMENT IN 
SCOTLAND. 


HAT this movement, which for the last five years has been 
going on with a view to the reconstruction of the Scottish 
Presbyterian Church, has excited considerable interest. not in 
Scotland alone but throughout the religious world, is undeniable. 
Equally certain is it that it has not everywhere and always been 
regarded with the same feelings. Some have doubted whether it 
will ultimately be for the good of Scotland, for the preservation of 
intellectual liberty, the furtherance of vital religion, or even the 
progress of the Church itself, that the two great Presbyterian 
bodies in Scotland should become one overshadowing ecclesiastical 
corporation. Unquestionably, this aspect of the movement is not 
without show of reason, and cannot be overlooked by any 
thoughtful Churchman. Yet to numbers in both Churches it is 
clear that the advantages of separation, whatever they may be, are 
now more than counter-balanced by its disadvantages, and that a 
loud call in Providence has come to both Churches to combine their 
forces, not so much for the sake of economy in men and money, 
though that would be no unworthy motive, but for the sake of 
efficiency in doing the work for which the Churches exist. 
Accordingly, a widespread conviction prevails in both communities 
that Union should be accomplished, if at all practicable, and an 
ardent hope is cherished that whatever difficulties stand in the way 
may be eventually removed. 

It requires no keen penetration to perceive that there are 
difficulties—‘‘ Rocks ahead ’’ they may be called—which threaten 
to prevent the Union ship from reaching its harbour; and to a 
consideration of some of these the present article is devoted, in the 
hope that a way may be found by which these ‘‘ Rocks ’’ may be 
avoided, and these difficulties overcome. 

These difficulties arise from the past history of the two Churches 
—the Church of Scotland as Presbyterian, having for three 
centuries, since 1592 (with some intervals when it was Episco- 
palian), been directly connected with the State, having a Statutory 
Creed and a Statutory Provision in support of that Creed; and the 
United Free Church which came into existence in 1900 consisting 
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of several bodies of Presbyterians—the Reformers dating from 
1690; the Seceders who left the National Church in 1733; the 
Relievers who followed in 1752; and the Free Church (or the 
majority of the Church of Scotland ministers who quitted the 
Establishment in 1843)—all of whom from their rise were uncon- 
nected with the State, were in fact autonomous, forming their own 
Creeds and supporting themselves without Government aid, by the 
free-will offerings of their faithful people. 

Churches of such diverse character and history could not possibly 
be united at a stroke, or without serious modification of 
ecclesiastical traditions—perhaps also of doctrinal positions—on 
the one side or the other, possibly on both sides; and it speaks well 
for the wise statesmanship, and brotherly consideration exhibited 
in the conferences of the past years that the Committees and the 
Churches have been brought so near to one another that the object 
contemplated, the Union of ‘the Churches, may be said to be, if 
not exactly in view, at least (to use a familiar phrase) a matter 
of practical politics. 

Still, as already hinted, there are ‘‘ Rocks ahead,’’ on which the 
Union ship may be wrecked. Four of these require careful 
consideration: *‘ The House of Lords’ Decision in 1904,’’ ‘‘ The 
‘* United Free Church Act anent Spiritual Independence in 1906,”” 
‘“The Future Special State Relation of the Reconstructed 
‘*Church,’’ and ‘‘ The Ancient Endowments presently in the 
‘“hands of the Church of Scotland.” 


I.—THE House or LorpDs’ DECISION. 


Whether that decision was good law or bad need not be 
determined. For the present it is the law of the land, which the 
Churches Act (1905) did not set aside, though it largely counter- 
acted the effects of that judgment. How that legal pronouncement 
may affect the prospects of union has probably not been seriously 
taken into account; but a few sentences will make this clear. 

The Free Church majority which in 1900 entered into union 
with the United Presbyterians, were in ‘1904 deprived of their 
property because they had departed from their original constitu- 
tion, which asserted that it was “‘ the right and duty of the civil 
‘“* Magistrate to maintain and support an Establishment of Religion 
“* (Protest of 1842),’’ and had joined the ‘‘ Voluntaries,’? who main- 
tained that.it was ‘‘ not within the province of the State’’ to do 
any such thing. It is true that in 1900 many Free Churchmen 
considered they were not bound by the words of the Protest of 
1842, that the words above quoted had never been made a term 
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of communion for either office-bearers or members in the Free 
Church, and that even if the Disruption fathers believed these 
words, the successors of these fathers were at liberty to hold or 
disregard these words as they chose. As non-established, and not 
under State control, the Free Church conceived it had a right 
to effect the union it did. Unfortunately the House of Lords by 
a majority took a different view, the Lord Chancellor in his 
judgment stating that the Deed of Protest which contained the 
words (above quoted) had been left upon the table of the General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland by those who withdrew from 
it, “‘ to stand for all time as a clear exposition both of their reasons 
““for leaving the Church of Scotland, and as a profession of their 
“faith as the true Church of Scotland, though separated from the 
“* Establishment.”’ 

Whatever opinion may be formed of Lord Halsbury’s judgment, 
so long as it can be cited as a legal precedent, the iaference will 
at least be plausible that if the late Free Church could not join 
a “‘ Voluntary ’’ Church without losing its property, because of 
a minority declining to do so, it will not be safe for the United 
Free Church to return toa State Establishment, however modified, 
lest a similar evil fortune should befall her. Should absolute 
unanimity eventuate in the United Free Church, 1.e., should no 
minority stand out and decline to accept State-connection, there 
will, of course, be no risk of loss; but if such a minority does 
emerge, then according to Lord Halsbury’s judgment, the 
property will fall to it. Even if the ‘‘ Free’’ section of the United 
Church were prepared, which is not likely, to revert to the position 
of the Disruption Fathers beyond which they have long advanced, 
and join an Establishment to which Spiritual Freedom had been 
granted by the State, it is hardly thinkable that the United 
Presbyterians who have consistently and persistently for a long 
series of years by Synodical Resolutions and Doctrinal Testimonies 
declared that they looked on Church Establishments as un- 
scriptural—it is hardly thinkable that they would unanimously 
retract all their testimonies, cancel all their resolutions, repudiate 
all their distinctive principles about the Civil Magistrate, and march 
back into an Establishment. The only way, therefore, that seems 
open for effecting a Union of the Churches, is to dissolve the 
statutory connection of the Church of Scotland with the State. 

It may be said that such a proposal would divide the Church 
of Scotland, and this may be admitted. But if the majority of that 
Church consented to sever the tie between itself and the State, the 
minority could not set up an Establishment, unless the State 
agreed, which is scarcely supposable in these times. But whether 
the State would agree or not need not be considered. The want 
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of unanimity in the Church of Scotland, there is reason for 
thinking, would be as fatal to union as the lack of unanimity in 
the United Free Church. Unanimity on both sides seems an 
indispensable condition of union. 


IJ].—TuHE UNITED FREE CHURCH ACT ANENT SPIRITUAL 


INDEPENDENCE. 


That Act was prepared with a view to guard the United Church 
against risk in future years of forfeiting her property because of 
any modification in her constitution or creed, subordinate 
standards or formulas. After passing through the Presbyteries 
according to the Barrier Act, and being unanimously adopted by 
these Presbyteries in 1906, it became an Act of Assembly, which 
cannot be altered except by a similar process. Whether it would 
prove successful in saving the Church’s property, should a 
secession or disruption take place at a later time, may be doubtful. 
But whether or not, it is hardly supposable that after only six or 
seven, or at most ten years, the United Free Church would consent 
to make any serious alterations in what she presently regards as 
the palladium of her liberties. Accordingly, to render the union 
practicable, the constitution of the reconstructed Church must not 
violate in any essential particular the provisions of that Act. 

If, however, the new constitution shall correspond with that 
adumbrated in the Memorandum and Report of the Church of 
Scotland, there will be several important divergences between it 
and the Act of 1906, which may cause trouble. Meantime, these are 
*“ Rocks ahead.”’ 

First, if the new constitution shall declare, simply as a matter 
of fact, that the Church adheres to the Reformed Doctrine and to 
the Presbyterian Form of Government, no reasonable objection 
could be urged against such a declaration. But, if it is designed 
to stereotype and fix the Church’s position so as to prevent 
subsequent modification in either doctrine or government, one 
fails to see how universal agreement can be expected. Even those 
who desire no change in either doctrine or government, but are 
steadfast adherents of Protestant theology and of Presbyterian 
polity, might naturally reason that, while claiming for themselves 
liberty to interpret Scripture and formulate their own creed, they 
have no right to deny succeeding generations the same liberty. 

Again, if jthe new constitution shall contain a series of 
fundamental articles, ‘‘ which the Church does not claim the right 
“‘to alter,’’ it must be recognised that such a proposal is open to 
the objection urged in the preceding paragraphs, viz., that it 
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would practically withhold from the Church of to-morrow the 
freedom asserted for the Church of to-day. In so saying, it 
is not denied that there are theological doctrines of paramount 
importance—so important, in fact, that were the Church to abandon 
them, she would cease to be a Christian Church, and multitudes 
now within her pale would withdraw from her communion. Nor 
is it questioned that the Church might with advantage from time 
to time call attention to these doctrines, and indeed emphasise the 
necessity of holding these forth as truths specially needed by the 
times; but this might be done, without either arrogating lordship 
over after generations, or infringing on their rights and liberties, 
by issuing at intervals and as occasion demanded, a testimony 
that, in the judgment of the Church, such and such Scriptural 
truths were of vital moment, and particularly needed by the passing 
age. 

Yet further, if the new constitution shall reserve power to revise, 
modify, and alter itself only ‘‘ within such limits as the Constitution 
““has itself prescribed,’’ an unexpected danger will be found to 
lurk therein. The danger would not be averted by saying that 
the limit is not to be put upon the constitution by the State, but 
by the Church. The effect of such limitation would be that the 
Church would have tied her own hands, would have reserved to 
herself power to modify anything or everything inside the band 
or hoop she had put around the constitution, but no power 
whatever to change the constitution itself. It may be difficult to 
understand how all within the constitution may be changed without 
changing the constitution; but obviously what is meant is that 
there are to be some things in the constitution which cannot be 
changed. These some things are probably those already referred 
to; but whatever they are, it is not likely that any restriction on 
the constitution will be accepted by those who consider that the 
Church of Christ is under only one limitation—the mind and will 
of her Head, as declared in the Word and interpreted to her by 
the Spirit of God. 

With reference to these three items that appear to be con- 
templated as necessary to be inserted in the new constitution, it 
should not be overlooked that not one of them finds a place in 
the Act anent Spiritual Independence adopted by the United Free 
Church in 1906. That Act admits of no restriction whatever on 
its liberties but one, that imposed by Christ in His Word and by 
His Spirit. Hence the question arises: Is the United Free Church, 
after having deliberately adopted this Act, after six or seven, or say 
ten years, prepared to throw it aside in favor of another in which her 
spiritual independence is circumscribed, limited, and partly 
destroyed? To say the least, it is doubtful. 
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II1].—THE STATE RELATION OF THE CHURCH. 


That every institution of organised society must stand in some 
relation to the State in which it is set up goes without saying; and 
no one doubts that were the Presbyterian Church reconstructed it 
would be no exception to this rule. Like every other institution or 
organised society, it would be recognised by the State to be what 
it professed to be, and if its constitution—in this case that of a 
spiritual institution, holding powers and liberties from Christ— 
were judged not inimical to the State, it would be protected in 
the exercise of those powers and in the enjoyment of those liberties. 
Of course, the like recognition would be accorded to all other 
Churches or organised religious bodies claiming to be founded on 
faith and conscience; and this recognition of all Churches by the 
State, in the judgment of many, constitutes the only national 
recognition of religion that is competent to the State. 

Were this all the Church of Scotland desired in the way of 
national recognition of religion, no ground of controversy under 
this head would exist between her and the United Free Church. 
The Memorandum and the Report of the Church of Scotland, 
however, go beyond this, and claim that a special relation should 
be established between the reconstructed Church and the State (or 
perhaps better, that the present special relation now existing 
between the Church of Scotland and the State should remain in 
the reconstructed Church)—a relation different from that in which 
other Churches would be left. At least the indefiniteness of this 
phrase ‘‘ Special Relation ’’—for it is not clearly stated how much 
it covers—is a source of perplexity. It might be conceivable (some 
say) that a special State relationship of the reconstructed Church 
would involve no danger to the Church itself, or injustice to other 
Churches, or incompatibility with that religious equality in which 
all Churches should stand before the law; but on the other hand, 
it is equally conceivable that special State relationship might be a 
violation of every one of these canons—might indirectly impair the 
Church’s liberties, and hamper her activities; might directly inflict 
injustice on other Churches; and might both directly and indirectly 
make religious equality impossible. 

What the special State relation contemplated for the new Church 
is to be, as already pointed out, is not exactly defined; but certain 
statements in the official documents of both Churches lead to a 
surmise that may be correct. 

In the Memorandum and Report of the Church of Scotland it 
is stated that while the projected constitution will claim Spiritual 
freedom, this “‘ must not imply any rupture of the relation now 

existing between the Church of Scotland and the State.” If this 
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means anything, it is that the present statutory connection between 
the State and the Church must continue; in other words, that the 
new Church, while enjoying spiritual freedom, must remain an 
Established Church. Had this conception of the Church of Scot- 
land been recognised by the Court of Session in the litigation of the 
ten years’ conflict, it is agreed on all hands that there would have 
been no disruption in 1843. Whether this conception of an 
Established but spiritually Free Church will commend itself to the 
British Parliament in 1914 or 1915, it would be hazardous to 
predict. It is not even certain that it would prove acceptable to all 
in the “‘ Free ’’ section of the United Free Church; but it is beyond 
dispute that it would not have attracted the Seceders or Relievers 
of 1843, and will not satisfy their successors to-day. 

Another statement in the Memorandum and Report is that the 
special State relation is to be determined by the Parliamentary 
cancelling of all ancient Statutes which are inconsistent with the 
spiritual freedom of the Church. An excellent proposal if the 
Statutes cancelled are specified, but a proposal of little value if they 
are not, since controversy is sure to arise from time to time as to 
whether any Statute contravenes the liberty of the Church and has 
been cancelled, and in every such controversy the State will be 
the judge and not the Church, thereby showing that the State is 
master even in spiritual things and not the Church. It is, however, 
far from easy to credit that the British Parliament will do anything 
so indefinite as to cancel, abrogate and annul certain Statutes 
without particularising them, as it did in 1592 when it revoked 
“* divers Acts of Parliament (all specified) in favour of the Papistical 
** Kirk,’’ and in 1690, when it rescinded, annulled and made void 
Acts of Parliament (all specified) which had established Episcopacy. 
But even if it did specify the objectionable Statutes, unless the 
Statutes were all revoked without exception, there would remain 
some Statutes over (again as in 1592 and 1690) which would leave 
the Church of Scotland Established as before. In this case, it is 
problematical in the highest degree whether the United Free 
Church which is unconnected with the State, could enter into union 
with a Church that is bound to the State by a Parliamentary 
Statute. 

It has been said for the Church of Scotland that after the 
objectionable Statutes had been rescinded, no Statute would 
remain which imposed any legal obligation on the Church; but in 
that case what would be the use of the Statute? As a voluntary 
champion of 1833 (Dr. David Young, of Perth) used to say: “‘ If 
‘the Statute can do without the sword, you may as well do without 
‘‘the Statute.’? Assuming, however, that a Statute of this 
inoffensive kind remained, which simply declared that the State 
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recognised the reconstructed Church to be the lineal descendant of 
the old reformed Presbyterian Church of Scotland, it is hard to 
believe that any serious objection could be taken to such a Statute. 
As a speaker in the United Free Assembly (Professor Denney) 
said, it is not the word ‘‘ Statute ’’ one need be afraid of, but only 
the contents of the Statute; and if the surviving “‘ Statute’’ or 
‘* Statutes ’’ carry with them no “‘ sword’ or legal obligation, but 
are harmless pronouncements, there should be no difficulty on the 
part of the United Free Church in conceding this to the Church of 
Scotland if this is substantially what they mean by “‘ the existing 
‘‘ relations of Church and State.”’ 

In this connection it is satisfactory to note that the con- 
suetudinary ceremonies which have hitherto accompanied the 
State’s recognition of the Church of Scotland and which the 
Church of Scotland appears anxious to retain, are not matters of 
statutory enactment but are merely expressions of the State’s 
good-will toward the Church, which might be continued or dis- 
continued at the will of the State or the wish of the Church. 
Various estimates it is known exist as to the value of these cere- 
monies; but even those who look upon them with disfavour might 
without offence to their consciences, acquiesce in their continuance, 
even to the extent of welcoming a King’s Commissioner at the 
Assembly, provided he came to convey his Majesty’s regards for 
the Church, but assumed no authority to either open or close the 
Assembly in his Majesty’s name. 


1V.—THE ANCIENT ENDOWMENTS OF THE CHURCH. 


It is not worth while discussing the question whether these are 
national or ecclesiastical property. Probably agreement would 
never be reached on the subject by the conferring parties. It is 
enough to understand that in the United Free Church there are 
those—possibly more than a half of its office-bearers and members 
—who believe that the Tiends now enjoyed by parish ministers are 
State property, and who on no account could participate in State 
money in support of religion. The United Presbyterians in 
particular have over and over again in the most deliberate terms 
publicly proclaimed that in their judgment it is not the duty of the 
State or legitimate for the State to endow a Church with national 
property, but that Christ’s Church can only be supported, accord- 
ing to Scripture, by the free-will offerings of Christ’s people. 

Wherefore it seems hopeless to expect a union if the State is to 
continue paymaster, in the sense of determining the terms and con- 
ditions on which the Tiends are to be enjoyed. In other words, a 
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settlement of the endowments must be made, which will secure that 
the financial bond now uniting the Church with the State shall be 
dissolved. 

The natural way of doing this is, of course, by commuting the 
life interests of the present incumbents of the parish churches and 
“it may be taken for granted that the United Free Church as a 
Church will raise no objection to that commutation being on as 
liberal a scale as is consistent with justice and generosity. The 
United Free Church properly regards the disposition of the Tiends 
as a matter that belongs not to the Churches but to the State, and 
proposes to leave this in the hands of the State, only reserving her 
right to say whether she can accept the State’s arrangement or not. 
As already stated she could not acquiesce in any arrangement which 
retained the financial bond. 

For a like reason she cannot commit herself to any preliminary 
stipulation that the ‘‘ unexhausted Tiends ”’ shall not in any part be 
secularised. She may or may not wish them to be secularised. 
Considering the disposal of the nation’s money to be a citizens’ 
question, she leaves that in their hands. The members of both 
Churches, as citizens, will probably be heard upon the question 
‘before the Parliamentary settlement is concluded. 


THOMAS WHITELAW. 


VOL. CIV. 55 


THE BALLAD—ENGLISH AND SCOTCH. 


HE late investigations of Mr. Sharpe, Mr. Marson* and others 
into the folk-songs of our modern Somersetshire peasants 
have proved conclusively that ballad poetry, often treated as 
a mere relic of the age of chivalry, still flourishes vigorously in 
our English villages, and with this discovery there has come some 
revival of interest in a subject on which it had generally been 
supposed that the last word had been spoken. That there was an 
intimate connection between the ballads and folk-songs not only of 
England and Scotland, but of the most distant regions and races of 
Europe had been proved even before the researches of Professor 
Child ; nor do these most recently discovered folk-songs of Somerset 
form an exception to the rule, most of them being mere variants of 
other well-known English or Scotch baliads. Those which 
represent a natural development are mainly concerned as might be 
expected in the deep-meadowed pasture lands of Somerset, with 
farmers and maids in the meadows. 


‘* When we have sheared all our jolly, jolly sheep, 
What joy can be greater than to talk of their increase. 
* * * % * 


‘“ With the lily-white pail filled full of brown ale, 
Our table, our table is all on the green grass.’’ 


When some widely known legend or historic event creeps in, we 
find well-known themes reappearing with their characteristic 
features more or less obliterated by the same influences. Incident- 
ally it may happen that some historic ballad is adapted to a local 
personage the names being changed, and critics are thus inisled as 
to the real age of the ballad. In these ballads of Somerset for 
example, we have a ‘‘ Geordie.’’ In the Scotch story, Geordie is 
condemned to death for taking part in some rebellion. His wife 
rides to Edinburgh, rouses her supporters, and half persuades, half 
frightens, the king into accepting a fine and releasing Geordie when 
he is on the point of being executed. 


*See Folk Songs trom Somerset. 
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““ And she has mounted her gude grey steed, 
Her menyie a’gaed wi’ her, 
And she did neither eat nor drink 
Till Enbrugh town did see her. 


The king refuses her petition : 


‘“ The Gordons cam and the Gordons ran, 
And they were stark and steady, 
And aye the word among them a’ 
Was, Gordons, keep you ready! ’”’ 


The king at last relents and Geordie goes away a free man. The 
West-country ‘‘ Geordie’’ begins with the same theme, but 
Edinburgh is changed into fair London town; then in place of 
the Scotch rescue come these feeble and rather ridiculous verses :— 


‘“ Then Geordie looked round the court, 
And saw his dearest Polly ; 
He said: My dear, you’ve come too late, 
For I’m condemned already. 


‘“ Then the judge, he look-ed down on him 
And said: I’m sorry for thee, 
*Tis thine own confession hath hanged thee, 
May the Lord have mercy upon thee.’’ 


Geordie is apparently hanged. He has not even spirit to retort 
like the border Armstrong :— 


‘“T have asked grace of a graceless face.’’ 


Another example of the West-country influence may be found 
in one of the most popular of their songs, ‘‘ The Wraggle Taggle 
‘* Gipsies, O!’’ Here we have the advantage of old English versions 
forming a link between Somerset and Scotland; for the story is 
clearly only a variant of the ‘‘ Johnny Faa”’ or ‘* The Gipsy 
‘‘ Laddie.’’ In all of them the lady follows some wandering gipsies ; 
her lord comes home at evening, and hearing where she has gone, 
pursues and overtakes her, but she refuses to return with him. The 
Scotch version begins :— 


‘The gipsies came to our good lord’s gate, 
And wow but they sang sweetly! ”’ 


The subtle, mysterious beauty of their song as suggested by this 
second line which prepares us for the spell they wrought, weakened 
in the old English version, into ‘‘ And there they sang most 
‘« sweetly O’,’’ becomes in Somerset, 


‘* One sang high and another sang low, 
And the other sang bonny, bonny Biscay, O! ”’ 
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The Scotch continues :— 


‘‘ And she came tripping down the stair 
And a’ her maids before her ; 
As soon as they saw her weil fared face, 
They coost the glamour o’er her.”’ 


Neither the old English nor the Somerset versions have anything 
about glamour (a characteristic omission) but in one English 
version there is a most curious example of a corruption of meaning 
due to the mere following of sound without sense. 


‘“ As soon as her fair face they saw, 
They called their grandmother over.” 


In the Somerset version this absurd line disappears altogether. 
Finally Somerset will not even tolerate the old English ending of 
the hanging of the gipsies ‘‘ all on a row’’ but gives the whole 
episode the tone of a jolly reckless adventure by a woman who is 
casting off the restraint of the castle for a life in the open-air. 
Another modern ballad full of omissions and absurd additions 
is ‘‘ Barbara Ellen’’ which is easily identified with the Scotch 
and English “‘ Bonny Barbara Allen.’’ At the end of this story 
we find a couple of verses tacked on which were evidently regarded 
as a “‘ pretty ’’ sentiment, fit for the conclusion of any story about 
true lovers, for we find them over and over again with slightly 
different wording in Old English ballads. ~ 


‘“ They both were buried in one churchyard, 
They both lay in one squiar, 
And out of her sprung a red rose bud, 
And out of him sweet briar. 


““ Then they grew up to the high church wall 
Till they could grow no higher, 
And back they returned in a true love’s knot, 
Red roses and sweet briar.’’ 


Sometimes, elsewhere, these favourite verses have a ridiculous 
ending, as in the English version of ‘‘ Fair Margaret and Sweet 
William,’’ which runs :— 


“There came a clerk of the parish, 
As you this truth shall hear, 
And by misfortune cut them down 
Or they had now been there.’’ 


But another version from Somersetshire (not the one printed in 
‘* Folk Songs from Somerset,’’ but the one which is, or was lately, 
still sung there) has a still more fatuous termination ; for the writer 
stops to give us a lesson in botany. 
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‘“ Sweet briar grows so very, very high, 
There’s nothing grows much higher, 
And on its top a true-love’s knot, 
Which many doth admire.” 


This kind of banality gives some colour to the famous parody 
of the ballad by Dr. Johnson, who knew nothing of the songs of 
Somersetshire. 

‘“T put my hat upon my head. 
And walked into the Strand, 


And there I met another man 
With his hat in his hand.”’ 


In comparing the Scotch and English ballads one is impressed 
by the power and gloom of the former, their superiority in 
expressing strong emotion of any kind, and, as Mr. Andrew Lang 
has pointed out, in dealing with the supernatural. On the other 
hand, if the highest art expresses joy rather than gloom, the English 
ballad perhaps sometimes redressed the balance. The English 
ballad writer simply cannot express gloom. In the much praised 
** Nutbrowne Maide,’’ when the lover tries to dissuade the maid 
from joining him in exile, he strives to paint the horrors of life 
in the ‘‘ grenewode,”’ but the worst he can tell her is that there 
will be 


‘“ No shetes clene to lye betwene, 
Made of thred and twyne: 
Noon other house but levys and bowes 
To kever your hed and myn.’’ 


and we try in vain to shudder at this picture of the outlaw’s life. 
We can hardly to-day think of the greenwood except as the 
‘‘merry greenwood ”’ known to Robin Hood. 


‘‘ When shaws* be sheene{ and swards full fayre, 
And leaves both large and longe, 
It is merrye walking in the fayre forrest 
To hear the small birdies’ song.”’ 


The Robin Hood series form indeed in some ways the most 
pleasing of all the English ballads. Robin Hood has established 
a type which reappears later in the far inferior gentlemanly high- 
wayman. He is at war with society, but never cruel; if he is 
always ready to rob the rich, it is only to divide the proceeds with 
the poor; though his morals may not always stand modern tests, 
we feel that poetic justice is on his side, and it would be a poor 
spirited reader who would not wish him victory over the ‘* proude 
‘ Sheriff’ of Nottingham, when the latter very properly goes out 
to arrest this disturber of the king’s peace. Withal, he is a 


* Woods. + Shining. 
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religious man, praying to the ‘‘ myld Mary,” and risking his life 
by visiting a church, though he sees no harm in tying up a 
bishop and taking five hundred pounds from his “‘ portmantle.’’ 
He is kind to all women, and anyone in distress may come to him 
for help. Even when he is dying, and Little John coming too late 
to save him wants to burn down the nunnery and take vengeance 
on the treacherous prioress (who under pretence of bleeding Robin © 
Hood has opened his veins and left him to die), he refuses, saying 
““T never hurt women in all my life.” 

There is plenty of talk too, both in these and other English 
ballads, about good food and drink. 

We read of hot venison, cold warden pies, clouted cream, plumb 
pies, and honeycombs, and may note in passing the realisation of 
Charles Lamb’s whimsical desire that plum pudding should be 
spelt with a ‘‘b.” 

As a rule the English ballad loves a happy ending. One of 
the best examples in this style is the bailiff’s daughter of Islington, 
too well-known to need repetition. Another less satisfactory one 
is the story of the blind beggar of Bednell Green (‘‘so much 
‘“talked of and sung in ballads ’’ as we read in Pepy’s Diary). The 
story concerns the blind beggar’s daughter: Though “‘ none was 
‘““so comely as pretty Bessee,’’ her wealthy suitors forsook her on 
learning her parentage, all but one knight, who ‘“‘ weighed not 
‘“ true love by the weight of the purse.’’ At the wedding the blind 
beggar declares that he too is of gentle birth, and all ends happily. 

There seems little charm to-day in this particular ballad; 
doubtless the feeble rhythm was helped by the music, to which the 
song’s popularity may have been due, for musical art stood high 
in England in those days. Another story with a happy ending 
is that of ‘‘ Young Beichan’”’ (or Bicham) of London City, who 
longed to see strange countries, and was taken prisoner by a 
savage Moor. In accordance with the well-worn theme of romance 
writers, the Moor’s daughter (who has the odd Moorish name of 
Shusy Pye), sets him free and follows him to England, where he 
marries her. 

Upon the whole, these love songs seldom rise above a certain 
prettiness. Sometimes we have a sad, in place of a happy ending. 
The writer of this style of ballad loves to tell us how the hero 
comes home to “* hear the Church bells ringing ’’ not for a wedding 
but for a funeral. We seldom learn why he went away, but we 
may be fairly sure he has returned to die of grief. The pathos 
is generally forced, and there is often a moral at the end. 

As a contrast with some of these weakest specimens of 
the English song writer, it is interesting to compare the 
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severe simplicity of one of the strongest examples of the Scotch 
style, one which in power and gloom is only inferior to the 
*“ Twa corbies,’’ while in fine dramatic feeling it even surpasses 
that celebrated ballad. Like some others of the same type it 
takes the form of question and answer; unfortunately considera- 
tions of space make it impossible to give more than the first and 
last verses. 


‘‘ Why dois your brand sae drap wi’ bluid, 
Edward, Edward, 
Why dois your brand sae drap wi’ bluid, 
And why sae sad gang yee O? 


** Oh I have killed my hauke sae guid, 
Mither, mither, 
Oh I hae killed my hauke sae guid, 
And I hae nae mair bot hee O! 


His mother tells him his ‘‘ haukis bluid was nevir sae reid’’; he 
then says he has killed his ‘‘ reid-roan steid,’’ and at last that 
he has killed his ‘‘ fadir deir.’”” What penance will he drie? He 
will fare over the sea O. What will he do with his towers and 
hall? What will he leave to his bairns and wife? Then finally :— 


““ And what wull ye leive to your ain mither dear, 
Edward, Edward? 
And what wull ye leive to your ain mither deir? 
My deir son, now tell me O. 


‘“ The curse of hell frae me sall ye beir, 
Mither, mither, 

The curse of hell frae me sall ye beir, 

Sic counseils ye gave to me O.”’ 


So far as is generally known, there is no English counterpart 
of this ballad in existence, but it is easy to see how such a story 
would be handled. We should probably first be told how a 
wicked woman once counselled her son to kill his father, then 
perhaps a somewhat grotesque account of the murder (for such 
descriptions in English ballads are never really terrible), and 
finally, we should have a lament by the son, and a warning to 
other young men not to murder their fathers. It is characteristic 
of the Scotch dramatic sense, that the culminating horror worked 
up verse by verse, but without anything superfluous, is reserved 
till the last two lines, after which there is no anti-climax. 

Though the Scotch ballads are not always in this strain, there 
is little trace of joy in any of them. We find none of the 
associations which in England cluster round the village green, the 
wayside inn, the maypole, or the Morris dance. The love 
songs almost invariably end in tragedy, hate, and vengeance. 
Hate is expressed with a grim ferocity never found in the 
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English ballad. There is no English ballad like the ‘‘ Helen of 
‘‘ Kirkconnell’’ with its savage and effective repetition in two 
verses only of a single line, as the writer exults in the recollection 
of his vengeance. 


‘“ As I went down the water side, 
None but my foe to be my guide, 
None but my foe to be my guide, 
On fair Kirkconnel Lea. 
I lighted down, my sword did draw, 
I hack’d him in pieces sma’, 
I hack’d him in pieces sma’, 
For her sake that died for me.’’ 


Mr. Andrew Lang has justly ridiculed Wordsworth’s version of 
the story in ‘‘ Ellen Irwin.’ 


‘* Proud Gordon maddened by the thoughts 
That through his brain are travelling, 
Rushed forth and at the heart of Bruce 
He launched a deadly javelin(g).’’ 
But Wordsworth, alike in his glories and his failings, is the child 
of the English, and not of the Scotch ballad writers. 

As we reach the border, and fights between the English and 
Scotch take the place of fights between individual enemies, this 
personal animosity gives way toa certain chivalry. In ‘‘ Chevy 
“* Chase ’’ when Douglas is slain 


‘* Earl Percy took 
The dead man by the hand, 
And said, ‘ Earl Douglas, for thy life 
Would I had lost my land.’ ”’ 


In the purely English ballads we no longer read of the stabbing of 
prisoners, burning of women, and catching children on spear 
points, which are common incidents of Scotch story; the fighting 
is all part of the merry game. 


‘“ He said ‘ fight on my merry men all, 
I am a little hurt, but I am not slain ; 
I will lay me down for to bleed awhile, 
And then I’ll rise and fight with you again!’ ” 


When Robin Hood meets a stranger on the bridge, they fight till 
the stranger tumbles Robin into the stream, whereupon Robin 
comes out and asks him to join their band. Contrast this with the 
grim earnestness of the Scotch lord who tells Geordie’s wife :— 


‘“ Tl fight, i’ bluid up to the knees 
Afore ye lose your Geordie.’’ 
But it is in expressing the emotions of pity and fear that the 
superiority of the Scotch ballad is least disputable. In the English 
ballad pathos easily runs into a mawkish sentimentality. 
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In ‘‘ The False Bride ’’ of Somersetshire, the deceived lover 
Says :— 
‘“ You dig me a grave that is long, wide and deep, 
And strew it all over with flowers so sweet ; 


That I may lie down there, and take my long sleep, 
And that’s the best way to forget her.”’ 


No deceived Scotch lover would appeal to our pity in this spirit. 
There is nothing in England told in the style of the gallant 
‘“Gordon of Brackley,’’ who goes to his death at the taunt of his 
faithless wife. 


*“ An’ he stooped low, and said, 
As he kissed his young dame, 
There’s a Gordon rides out 


That will never ride hame. 
* * * * * 


““To the bush comes the bud, 
An’ the flower to the plain, 

But the gude and the brave 

They come never again.”’ 


Stories of the supernatural are very common. In “Clerk 
““ Saunders,’’ Margaret’s murdered lover comes back and tells her 
how he sleeps among the hungry worms, and asks her to give back 
his faith and troth again. The drowned sons of the ‘‘ Wife of 
““Usher’s Well’ come back and tell their mother how the worms 
are waiting for them. Stories of the dead speaking from their 
graves are, of course, common to all folk lore, and are not wanting 
even in Somersetshire. In ‘‘ The Unquiet Grave,’’ the West- 
country lover sits on his sweetheart’s grave for a year, till his tears 
trickle through and wet her winding sheet. 

‘‘ What dost thou want of me, true heart, 
Of me what dost thou crave? 
One only kiss from your lily-white lips, 
Then I’ll go from your grave. 
My lips are cold as clay, sweetheart, 
My breath smells earthy and strong, 
And if you kiss my lily-white lips 
Your time will not be long.”’ 
but Scotch stories of the supernatural are not only much more 
frequent, but contain an eeriness which is seldom found in the 
English. 

Sometimes the horror of these stories is not so much due to the 
supernatural as to Nature herself; to some description of the sea, 
or desolate landscape, as in the terrible ballad of the ‘* Twa 
‘* Corbies ’’ with its concluding lines :— 


‘* O’er his white banes when they are bare 
The wind sall blaw for evermair.’’ 
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Sometimes, however, the Scotch love for the supernatural takes 
a kindlier form, and instead of returned spirits with gruesome tale 
of the grave, we have elfin ladies riding milk-white steeds, and 
in place of terrifying aspects of nature, mystic woods. This last 
phase is so eminently Celtic in spirit that it seems difficult to 
account for it in the Scotch ballads, unless it has been borrowed 
from the Gaels. Just as in Art and Literature ugliness and fear 
can be blended together into a distinct element, the grotesque, so 
here there is a distinct element but compounded of beauty and 
fear. We have something of it in ‘‘ The Demon Lover ’’ but one 
of the finest examples is in ‘‘ Thomas the Rhymer.’’ Thomas 
meets the ‘‘ Queen of fair Elfland’’ who bids him ride behind 
her, and he forgets the world for seven years. The theme itself 
is common enough; it is only the treatment which is unique. The 
Teutonic version is simply Venus and Tannhauser, but here we 
see Venus and Tannhauser through that fairy glamour, that 
delicate gossamer veil which the Celts can weave so well. Thomas 
the Rhymer lights down after a time, and the Queen of fair Elf- 
land shows him three roads, one that winds about the fernie brae, 
leading to ‘‘ fair Elfland.”’ 


** O, they rade on and further on, 
And they waded thro’ rivers aboon the knee, 
And they saw neither sun nor moon, 
But they heard the roaring of the sea.’’ 


The tale has found one of its most beautiful expressions in Keats’ 
““ Belle Dame sans Merci,’’ where much of the spirit of the ballad 
has been caught; but Keats and indeed all the greatest modern 
poets who imitate the ballad share in a smaller degree Words- 
worth’s failure to catch its true ring. Perhaps they fail because 
the most difficult of all arts to attain is that of concealing art. 
When we read the old ballad of ‘‘ Love Gregor,’’ in spite of its 
absurdities, we feel moved to say, like Desdemona, ‘‘ ’twas pitiful, 
‘“’twas wondrous pitiful!’’; but Rossetti’s ‘‘ Stratton Water ”’ 
with no absurdities, fails to touch the same chord; and even 
Swinburne’s imitations are not wholly successful. 

One aspect of these old ballads which impresses every reader 
after a short time is the constant repetition, not only of simile 
and epithet, but of short phrases; ‘‘ the cock doth craw the day 
‘“doth daw’’; ‘“‘the tear blinded his ee’’; ‘“‘ they rode on and 
“‘further on’’; ‘‘an ill death may ye dee.”’ In this way many 
striking.metaphors lose much of their force. We may enjoy 
reading for the first time how 


‘* The king sat in Dumferline town, 
Drinking the blood red wine.”’ 
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but presently we find that wine is always the ‘‘ blood red wine’; 
we come to expect it, just as in Homer we expect to read of the 
“ wine-coloured sea’’ or ‘‘ rosy fingered dawn.” Very much of 
our daily language, many of our most ordinary colourless phrases, 
are fossilised poetry. No one to-day who uses such a phrase as 
‘then it dawned on me that” is consciously comparing the rising 
of his new thought with the rising of the dawn over mountain or 
sea; yet the first man who employed this now hackneyed idiom was 
apoet. Thus in reading language with which we have not become 
familiarised, we reverse the fossilising process, reading words in a 
sense in which they were possibly not written, uncovering jewels 
which the writers themselves could not see for the dust, and in 
this fact possibly lies some of the charm of the dead languages; 
on the other hand such a theory leads to the paradoxical conclusion 
that incomplete familiarity with a language affords the best method 
of enjoying its literature. 

However this may be, it was these songs of the people which kept 
alive primitive emotions during the lifeless pseudo-classic eighteenth 
century, when poetry was officially represented by the balanced 
antitheses of polished phrase makers, and art by the school of 
Claude tempered by Watteau. The ballad thus formed the soil of 
the great reaction of the nineteenth century towards Romanticism, 
and therein alone has amply justified its existence. What Words- 
worth and Coleridge owe to it has long been acknowledged; 
perhaps it is not even too far fetched to trace the indirect influence 
of ballads in the sister arts, and say that without them there would 
have been no Chopin, or Turner. That the Somersetshire ballads 
(or folk-songs as Mr. Sharpe prefers to call them) fall short in 
some respects of the Scotch, in no way detracts from the gratitude 
that should be felt for all who have struggled against so many 
unimagined difficulties in collecting them. Vast unexplored fields 
remain. Who knows what wild deeds of Glendower may be 
gleaned on the Welsh borders, what ghostly legends gathered 
from the Essex marshes or Lincoln Fens, what tales “‘ in praise 
‘‘ of ladies dead and lovely knights’’ from romantic Cornwall ? 

However slowly old customs and stories die, it can hardly be 
denied that much is changing in English country life, and it may 
be that in a few years many beautiful tales will be lost, because 
they have lacked the ‘‘ vate sacro’’ to record them. The collection 
by Mr. Sharpe and Mr. Marson has shown that one who seeks 
with patience and sympathy may still find much to reward him, 
and may yet raise to himself ‘‘a monument more enduring than 
‘brass, and higher than the royal pile of the pyramids.’ 


E. R. MONTAGUE. 


HOME RULE AND IRISH ADMINISTRATION. 


T would he no exaggeration to say that, as far as Irish administra- 
tion was concerned, the Act of Union between Great Britain 
and Ireland made very few substantial alterations, and it is not 
without interest to note why this should have been so. Before the 
Union with England, Scotland was independent, in both legislation 
and administration, whereas, before the Union with Great Britain, 
Ireland had an independent Parliament, but the administrative 
authority was under the control of the British Government. Hence, 
as the English Government in the first case, and the British 
Government in the second, was anxious to concentrate power in its 
hands, the Union with Scotland was made much more complete 
than that with Ireland. For, in the case of Scotland, the 
concentration of power could most easily be obtained by the creation 
of a single State, not only with a common Parliament, but also with 
a common Executive, since Scotland would have objected to 
retaining the separate Scottish Executive at the cost of its subordina- 
tion to an authority in London. In dealing with Ireland, on the 
other hand, the line of least resistance, from the British point of 
view, was to retain the separate Irish Executive in its existing 
position of subordination and to destroy the legislative in- 
dependence of Ireland by the union of the two Parliaments. 
In both Scotland and Ireland, certain arrangements were also 
made for the retention of distinct judicial and ecclesiastical institu- 
tions, but they have no direct reference to the differences between 
the two Acts of Union, or to the consideration as to the relative 
facility with which Home Rule could be set up on its administrative 
side in Scotland or in Ireland. 

But I will first show how it came about that Ireland in the 
eighteenth century had a separate administration. Scotland could 
not fail to have such an administration before the Act of Union with 
England, since the two countries were only bound together by their 
allegiance to the same monarch, and in the joint control that was 
exercised over foreign affairs; but why should Ireland, which was 
in most respects subordinate to Great Britain, not have been 
administered from London? The explanation is that Ireland was 
regarded and treated as a colony. Hence it had a Lord Lieutenant, 
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corresponding to the Governor in the North American Colonies, a 
Parliament, and all the machinery for a localised administration ; 
and, generally speaking, it stood in the same relation as the 
Colonies to the Government of Great Britain. It is true, indeed, 
that between 1782 and 1800 the Irish Parliament was nominally 
possessed of legislative independence, but the royal veto was a 
reality, as it was in the Colonies at that time and for many years 
afterwards; and the Irish Executive was under the control, not of 
the Irish Parliament, but of the King’s Ministers in London. 
When, therefore, it was decided that the Kingdoms of Great 
Britain and Ireland should be joined together to form the United 
Kingdom, and that the whole of the United Kingdom should be 
represented, in the words of the Act of Union, ‘‘ in one and the 
““same Parliament,’’ there was no obvious reason, either of 
convenience or of policy, why the existing arrangement in regard 
to administration should be disturbed. It was not, on the other 
hand, desired that the arrangement should necessarily be per- 
petuated, and the Act merely provides, on the executive side, that 
‘“ His Majesty may, so long as he shall think fit, continue the Privy 
‘Council of Ireland to be his Privy Council for that part of the 
““ United Kingdom called Ireland.’’ For the work of administra- 
tion had been carried out through the Irish Privy Council; the 
statement that the Privy Council might be continued meant that 
the work might be carried out in the same manner in the future; 
and it is, in fact, nominally still so carried out at the present time. 
Moreover, the Irish Cabinet, in the Home Rule Bill of 1893, as in 
that of the present year, is an Executive Committee of the Privy 
Council of Ireland. 

These constitutional points may seem to be of minor importance, 
but the Irish administrative situation will do much to facilitate the 
inception of the actual operation of Home Rule. For, as the 
separate administration already existing in the Colonies with 
representative institutions made the transition to full responsible 
government mainly a matter of the transference of the control over 
the administrative departments from persons responsible to the 
Government of the United Kingdom to persons who would be 
responsible to the Parliament of the Colony; so the Irish 
administrative departments which are already in existence will be 
available as the administrative authority under Home Rule, and 
will simply require to be transferred from the control of the Chief 
Secretary, who is responsible to the Government and Parliament of 
the United Kingdom, to that of persons who will be responsible to 
the new Irish Parliament. And it is interesting to note, in connec- 
tion with this separate Irish administration for Ireland and in 
Ireland, that it deals with Ireland as a whole and makes no dif- 
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ferentiation between the rest of Ireland and Ulster or any portion of 
Ulster. It, therefore, constitutes a strong argument in favour of 
the Nationalists’ claim for Irish Home Rule within the United 
Kingdom, but affords no precedent for the separate treatment of 
Ulster or any portion thereof. 

And thus I come to my next point, which is to consider which 
departments of Irish administration are actually localised in Dublin 
under the nominal charge of the Chief Secretary, and which of them 
are regulated from London. For Ireland already lives under two 
Executives, and, as it would continue to do so under any scheme of 
Home Rule, the validity of my argument that the Irish administra- 
tion in Dublin is a stepping-stone to Home Rule depends largely 
upon whether the matters now administered in Dublin are, in fact, 
those which, under Home Rule, would be placed in the hands of the 
new Irish authority. To some extent, also, the transition would be 
facilitated if the departments concerned with Ireland, which are 
regulated from London, would continue to be so regulated under 
Home Rule; but this consideration has less force, since some of 
these departments, such as the General Post Office, already have 
separate branches of their establishment in Ireland. But I lay 
stress on this side of the question also, because I want to make it 
clear which of the great departments of government would, under 
Home Rule, remain as much under the Executive and Parliament 
of the United Kingdom as they are at the present time; and I have 
therefore attempted a classification in accordance with the existing 
functions of administration. Mr. O’Brien’s Dublin Castle and the 
Irish People has been useful in this connection, and I have con- 
sulted the Parliamentary Estimates, but they fail altogether to show 
which departments of the Civil Government have jurisdiction 
over the whole of the United Kingdom. I have, however, been able 
to draw three broad distinctions :— 

(1) Departments such as the Foreign, India, and Colonial 
Offices, which work through a central office in London, and are 
scarcely brought into contact with the local interests of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, though, by the desire of the Irish represen- 
tatives in Parliarment, the Consular reports distinguish the trade 
of Ireland with foreign countries from that which they carry on 
with the United Kingdom in general. The Admiralty and the 
War Office are also to be included, for, while there are military 
commands in Scotland and in Ireland, and some subordinate 
functions are carried on in Dublin, as by the Royal Naval Reserve 
Office, the Army and Navy are essentially subject to centralised 
control from headquarters. 

(2) Departments such as the Treasury, General Post Office, 
Board of Trade, Stationery Office, and Civil Service Commission, 
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which have a central office in London and do much of their work at 
that office, but are also represented in Ireland, either by branches 
of the central establishment or by persons acting under the orders 
of the office in London. Thus, the Treasury has its branches in 
Ireland for the collection of Customs and Excise and of Inland 
Revenue, and it superintends the Irish office of Public Works; the 
General Post Office, the Stationery Office and the Civil Service 
Commission have one or more branches in Ireland, according to 
the character of their operations; while the Board of Trade, so far 
as I can learn, does its work in Ireland through individual 
representatives of the central office, and the Home Office certainly 
has no separate Irish staff. Most of the duties that it carries out in 
England are in Ireland under the charge of the Chief Secretary, but 
it has not been relieved of the responsibility for the inspection of 
factories, and for this purpose Ireland is treated as a portion of the 
Manchester district! 

(3) All the departments that are situated in Ireland. They are 
many in number, and diverse in constitution, and a list of them is 
given in Mr. O’Brien’s book cited above, as well as in Mr. 
Berkeley’s chapter in the recently published Home Rule Problems. 
I need therefore not repeat the enumeration, and it will suffice for 
our present purpose to say that these departments are strictly Irish, 
and have no connection with any English department that exercises 
similar functions, though, on the financial side, most of them are 
dependent upon the common Treasury of the United Kingdom. 
Broadly speaking, these departments deal with the matters that 
concern the Irishman in his daily life, such as the administration 
of justice, education, land and agriculture, and all the aspects of 
local government. 

Now, most of these departments are carrying on work in which 
the Government only began to interest themselves at a period 
subsequent to the Act of Union, and it is highly significant that 
the departments established for that purpose were set up in Dublin 
and not in London. And it is not as if there was no precedent for 
centralised administration. Until the creation of the office of 
the Secretary for Scotland in 1885, Scottish administration was not 
only managed from London, but by an English department, the 
Home Office, which was mainly concerned with administration in 
England. Thus there has been a deliberate extension of the system 
of separate administration in Ireland, and a few dates of the 
inception of new Irish branches of Governmental activity in Ireland 
will show that the tendency arose many years ago and persists to 
the present day :— 

Board of National Education, 1831. 

Poor Law Board, 1847. 
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Reformatory and Industrial Schools Office, 1868. 

Local Government Board, 1872. 

Intermediate Education Board, 1878. 

Land Commission, 1881. 

Congested Districts Board, 1891. 

Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction, 1899. 

Estates Commissioners, 1903. 

The three last-named bodies, it will be noted, were the creation 
of Conservative Governments after the first Home Rule Bill had 
been introduced, and they were created in pursuance of the policy 
put forward by the Unionists as an alternative to Home Rule and 
as evidence that the requirements of Ireland could be met without 
any great constitutional readjustment. Nor had the Conservatives 
then, apparently, any idea that Ulster could be treated otherwise 
than as an integral part of Ireland; for the machinery which they 
set up, and the Acts of Parliament under which this was done, 
though they applied to Ireland alone, entirely ignored any claim 
of Ulster to be regarded as a separate entity for the purposes either 
of legislation or of administration. And as this policy not only 
perpetuates the separate Irish departments, but involves additions 
to their number when new ameliorative measures are proposed for 
Ireland, the Unionists should drop their unqualified talk about 
the Union, and admit that what they really advocate is no more 
than the maintenance of the Legislative Union. As regards purely 
Irish affairs, there never has been, I repeat, an Administrative 
Union; and, in purely Scottish, as in purely Irish, affairs, the 
tendency is rather towards differentiation than towards uniformity 
in the whole sphere of administration. 

Moreover, there has never been any serious proposal to do away 
with this separate administration in Ireland, which is on a national 
scale, and on quite a different footing from that of County Councils 
or other local authorities. It is true that the Irish Administration 
is constantly condemned on account of its identification with Dublin 
Castle; but the system of irresponsible boards has been consider- 
ably modified in recent years, and could be modified further 
independently of any question of Home Rule, though it is 
likely that an Irish Parliament, being more directly con- 
cerned, would do the work better and be keener to undertake 
this particular reform. But, even if we were to suppose 
that our present Parliament had done all that was required in 
correcting the faults in the system, a settlement of the problem of 
“* Dublin Castle’’ would bring us no nearer a settlement of the 
distinct problem involved in the mere existence of a separate Irish 
administration, as to which we have seen that the tendency, even 
among opponents of Home Rule, has been to enlarge rather than 
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to narrow its scope. And confirmation of this attitude was afforded 
by the discussion in the House of Commons, in March, 1908, upon 
charges of extravagance and inefficiency in Irish administration, 
when no suggestion was made from the Conservative benches that 
the remedy was to be found in any administrative union with the 
other parts of the United Kingdom. On the contrary, the late Mr. 
George Wyndham, a Conservative ex-Chief Secretary of Ireland, 
stated pointedly that they might economise if they made the Union 
a logical whole, and Ireland so many counties in the United 
Kingdom; but he did not believe that such a change would be 
desired by a single Irishman. Every part of Ireland demanded 
that there should be a number of separate departments in Ireland, 
and that they should be Irish departments. This, then, is the view 
of the Conservatives, and since no support would be forthcoming 
for an administrative union among the parties that compose the 
Ministerial majority, we may say that the necessity for the con- 
tinued existence of a separate Irish Administration would not be 
challenged from any quarter; and it should be pertinent to 
consider, taking the three categories of departments in which 
Ireland is interested as enumerated above, how far their position 
would be affected by the adoption of Home Rule. 

In the first category we have the departments which concern 
Ireland as a partner in the United Kingdom, because they deal with 
the affairs of the United Kingdom as a whole, or with those of the 
British Dominions beyond the Seas, or with both alike; and all 
these departments will continue, after Ireland has received Home 
Rule, to exercise their functions as they do now, and to be entirely 
independent of any distinctive Irish control. This statement may 
seem to be the merest platitude, but there is much loose talk 
implying that Home Rule would upset all existing arrangements, 
whereas the Foreign, India, and Colonial Offices would not be 
affected in any degree as departments of the Central Government. 
And the same can be said of the War Office and Admiralty, which 
are responsible for the common defence of the United Kingdom, 
though the authorities will necessarily be brought into contact with 
the new Executive Government in Ireland, just as they must have 
relations with the separate Irish Government of to-day. 

In the third category are all the departments that are situated in 
Ireland. Most of these departments will continue to be conducted 
in Dublin under Home Rule, and will therefore come under the 
jurisdiction of Irish Ministers in place of that of the Chief 
Secretary ; and, from my description of the diversity of the functions 
that they exercise, it will be understood that this transference by 
itself will endow the new Irish authority with a large range of 
powers. But two purely Irish Departments are to come under the 
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direct control of the Government of the United Kingdom : the Royal 
Irish Constabulary, for a period of six years, and the Land 
Commission, permanently, so far as it is concerned with the 
operations of Land Purchase in Ireland. In these matters, there- 
fore, the grant of self-government to Ireland will actually involve 
the transference of functions from a department in Ireland to a 
department of the Government of the United Kingdom. But in 
spite of these two exceptions, the new Irish Government will 
undoubtedly benefit by the many departments already in existence 
at Dublin, which will facilitate its assumption of responsibility for 
the work of Irish administration. 

I have left to the last the consideration of the departments in the 
second category because, since they are the departments of the 
Central Government that are represented by branches or individuals 
in Ireland, we cannot say of them, as of those in the first and third | 
categories, that they naturally would or would not be placed under 
the new Irish authority. These departments may be grouped into 
four sub-headings, as they are concerned with the collection of the 
taxes, postal matters, trade and commerce, and the administration 
of the labor laws. Of these functions, the collection of the taxes is. 
maintained for the present entirely in the hands of the Government 
of the United Kingdom; internal postal matters will be transferred to 
the Irish Government, except, for ten years at least, as regards the 
working of the Post Office Savings Bank; while any regulations 
respecting trade and commerce, and the administration of the 
labour laws, will overlap largely as between the two Governments. 
I need not enter here into details, or explain under what conditions 
the Irish Government will be able to assume the responsibility for 
such of the labour laws as fall within the Reserved Services; but 
it is pertinent to our inquiry that the Treasury of the United 
Kingdom will retain its control over its branches in Ireland for the 
collection of Customs and Excise, and of Inland Revenue; and that 
the Irish Government will have the use of the existing Irish staff 
of the Post Office for the transaction of its postal business. On the 
other hand, in taking over factory inspection from the Home Office, 
and from the Board of Trade the control over railways and over 
most of the domestic aspects of trade and commerce, I think the 
Irish Government will be obliged to set up altogether new 
departmental machinery in order to enable it to carry out these 
duties; but in most of the other departments in this category, such 
as the Stationery Office and the Civil Service Commission, it will 
find the nucleus of its requirements in the present Irish branches of 
the central office for the whole of the United Kingdom. We may 
therefore conclude, in general reference to the three categories of 
administrative departments, that Home Rule will involve extra- 
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ordinarily little change in the distribution of the work as between 
Dublin and Westminster; and I claim that this fact is at once a 
justification of Home Rule and a recommendation of the actual 
proposals of the Government. 
At this point I shall no doubt be told that, though the necessary 
departmental reorganisation might be effected easily, I must not 
minimise the whole change in the spirit of Irish administration 
which would be involved in the adoption of Home Rule, and that 
Irishmen should be satisfied, as they have already got their separate 
Irish departments in Ireland. I therefore proceed to show how 
badly the separate Irish Administration fits into the existing system 
of Parliamentary government. 
The Irish Executive is subordinate to the Executive of the United 
Kingdom, and, like Scotland, Ireland has no more than a single 
representative in the Cabinet, and he is most unlikely to be an 
Irishman. In this House of Commons, the Irish Executive is 
represented by the Chief Secretary and by the Vice-President of the 
Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction; at other 
times the Attorney-General and the Solicitor-General for Ireland 
have had seats in Parliament and have lent their support in Irish 
debates. The Vice-President of the Department of Agriculture 
would be expected to defend the Irish Executive, though he is 
actually responsible for his own department alone; but the main 
burden of responsibility for Irish affairs falls upon the Chief 
Secretary. This Minister, aga rule, spends in Ireland no more than 
three months of the year, during which he is supposed to get into 
touch with all the ramifications of Irish administration. He bears 
upon his shoulders the responsibilities divided in England between 
the Home Secretary, the President of the Local Government Board, 
and the President of the Board of Education; if the Law Officers 
are not in the House, he must be cognisant of legal and judicial 
questions; he is in charge of the vast operations connected with 
land purchase; and, except that Irish finance and Irish commerce 
are handled, respectively, by the Treasury and the Board of Trade, 
there is scarcely any purely Irish concern which may not be brought 
before the attention of the unfortunate Chief Secretary in the House 
of Commons. In pursuance of his regular duties, Mr. Birrell could 
be called upon, I believe, to defend twenty-one votes out of the 120 
contained in the Civil Service Estimates; but, since the House has 
to vote the money, not only for the general services, such as the 
Army and the Navy, but for the separate services in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, it necessarily scamps its work, and dozens 
of votes are passed annually without any discussion whatever. In 
| present circumstances, this procedure is inevitable in regard to 

| much Irish expenditure, since, apart from any special opportunities, 
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as on supplementary estimates, Ireland never gets more than three 
days a year, and sometimes only one, in Committee of Supply ; and 
though, under the arrangement which gives the Opposition a 
voice in the selection of the votes to be discussed on those occasions, 
the critics can discuss the subjects to which they particularly wish 
to cali attention, all the Irish votes cannot thus be discussed, and 
the less important ones, year after year, are ignored altogether. And 
some of the Irish departments, such as the Intermediate Education 
Board, dispose of funds independently of moneys voted by Parlia- 
ment, and are therefore never subject to criticism upon the 
estimates. 

We are now in a position to consider how this system works in 
practice. We have seen that it must be unsatisfactory to the 
Minister who has to divide his time between Dublin, where the 
administration is actually carried on, and London, where he has to 
defend his administration before Parliament; and, since no single 
individual can make himself acquainted with the working of all 
these departments, his nominal responsibility is a farce, and he is 
in a most unsatisfactory relation to Parliament. Nor are the Irish 
representatives in a happier position. Whether Nationalists, 
Unionists, or Liberals, they alone are in touch with Irish opinion, 
but they find that, in the House of Commons, purely Irish matters 
are decided by the votes of persons who do not know Ireland and who 
are actuated by considerations which are independent of Irish re- 
quirements and aspirations. They are thus likely to be disheartened 
by the failure of their efforts, and they may well conclude that Irish 
grievances will not be redressed by ordinary Parliamentary 
agencies. And Irish civil servants are equally subject to the 
play of external forces. Since they serve under a Minister 
who may habitually ignore the majority of Ireland’s representatives, 
they also are likely to be swayed by English, rather than by Irish, 
public opinion. And the impression in Ireland certainly is that 
they are affected in this manner, for the recent Royal Commission 
on Congestion in Ireland advised against the transference of the 
work of the Congested Districts Board to a Government Depart- 
ment, because, though otherwise advisable, it might involve a 
diminution of the confidence now reposed in the Board as an 
independent body of Irishmen. And the effect of the popular lack 
of sympathy with the Irish Executive Government cannot fail to be 
unfortunate, since it must be most discouraging for Irishmen to 
know that, however often they may express their views through 
the ordinary constitutional channels, and however large may be 
the majority in Ireland in favour of such views, the policy of the 
Government will not in the least be modified thereby unless the 
Government happen to desire to conciliate Ireland, or the wishes 
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of Irishmen happen to coincide with those of the predominant 
party in England. Hence it results that, whenever there is friction 
or irritation between Irishmen and the Irish Executive, Irishmen 
become incensed against England, upon which all the blame is 
thrown, instead of deciding the matter among themselves, as they 
would do if the Irish Executive were amenable to Irish opinion, 
and could be changed in accordance with the views of the majority 
of Irishmen. At present, Irishmen are in the most unenviable 
position, in that they enjoy the semblance of representative 
government but lack its reality, which consists in the power to 
displace an unpopular Executive. And, since the majority of 
Irishmen desire this reform, we have a cumulative case in its 
favour, for we have already seen that the separate Irish administra- 
tion, as controlled at present, is neither satisfactory to the 
responsible Irish Minister, nor to the Irish Departments in Ireland, 
nor to the Irish Representatives at Westminster. Nor has England 
anything to gain from the continuance of a system under which she 
is inevitably drawn in whenever any criticism is directed against 
the Irish Administration ; and disputes of this description could so 
much better for all parties be settled by Irishmen for themselves 
without any external interference or dictation. 

And no thoughtful Englishman can fail to be concerned at 
the general situation in which Parliament attempts to deal with 
the affairs, not only of the United Kingdom as a whole, but also of 
each of its component parts. In this endeavour, the Cabinet, as 
responsible in all these matters alike, has greatly encroached upon 
the powers of the House of Commons on the plea of the need for 
more time in which to give effect to the legislative requirements of 
the different communities. But while the mass of diverse business 
has undoubtedly led to arrears of legislation, there is much to be 
said for the contention that it has been even more prejudicial in 
the sphere of administration. Let us consider some of the 
undoubted consequences. Parliament used to devote most of its 
time to the superintendence of administration, and it was its proud 
boast that grievances must be redressed before the supplies would 
be voted. But, as legislation came more and more to be required 
of Parliament, its other duties, and in particular its control over 
administration, have secured much less of its attention, though the 
adequate performance of these duties has by no means become less 
important. Rather would the contrary be true. New laws entailed 
the creation of new administrative departments, and as the pressure 
upon Parliament became increasingly heavy, it contracted the 
habit of legislating in mere outline and leaving to the departments 
the elaboration of details by Orders which have statutory validity. 
Thus, a greater number of departments, with greatly enhanced 
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powers, should receive more, but actually receive less, Parlia- 
mentary supervision, nor is there the smallest sign that we are 
coming to an end of this establishment of new departments. In 1911, 
provision was made for the creation of a separate Board of Agri- 
culture for Scotland, and the National Insurance Act has not only 
set up Insurance Commissioners in London, but separate Com- 
missioners in Scotland, Wales, and Ireland, who, unless their 
actions are to be practically irresponsible, should in some manner 
be brought under the direct control of a popularly elected assembly. 
And there igs another and wider extension of administrative 
authority. For reasons which need not here be discussed, Parlia- 
ment has also contracted the habit of giving to public departments 
powers the exercise of which cannot be challenged in the courts of 
law, and if an unjustifiable use of such powers cannot be called in 
question in this manner, it is doubly important that Parliament 
should not relax in the slightest degree its control over these 
departments. But this is exactly what it has been doing to an 
increasing degree in recent years, and we have thus become 
entangled in the meshes of a vicious circle. 

Parliament passes more laws, and new departments are created 
for their administration. Because such departments have been 
created, Parliament should devote additional time to the control of 
administration; but, just because it is constantly called upon to 
pass more laws, it devotes to legislation some of the time that was 
previously devoted to its duties in connection with administration, 
and these duties actually get less of its attention at a stage in our 
political evolution when it is vitally important that Parliament 
should not abrogate its control over the departments. The 
bureaucratic elements are ever eager to divest themselves of super- 
vision, and Parliament will inevitably play into their hands by 
devolving more of its work upon the departments until it is able to 
devolve it upon other elective bodies which are in regular contact 
with public opinion. Herein we have the only effective remedy for 
the existing Parliamentary failure, and one of the most potent 
justifications for Home Rule, which would relieve Parliament of 
the responsibility, not only for Irish legislation, but, what is 


perhaps even more important, for the supervision of Irish 
administration. 


H. DE R. WALKER. 


THE GERMAN CHILD IN THE GERMAN 
SCHOOL, 


(WiTH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO CHILD-SUICIDE IN GERMANY.) 


“HE Australian child, like the American, has been often repre- 
sented by visitors as forward, precocious, self-assertive, 
disrespectful to his elders, always in evidence when he is not 
wanted, immodestly interrupting and correcting his parents and 
teachers, and doing many other things distinctly un-European. 
It is possible, even probable, that there is a modicum of truth 
in the charge. But if we look at the German small boy or girl 
we find the antithesis of all the above characteristics. It is the 
antithesis of a military caste-system to a pure democracy. Where 
the individual counts for little by the side of Government and 
Authority, the child will count for little, hardly for an entity at 
all, by the side of parent and teacher. The child is not only father 
to the man, he is father to the nation, and the best medium for 
the study of the national psychology. 

The struggle now going on in Prussia to control the youth of 
both sexes after they leave school, shows that the State is deter- 
mined not to relax its efforts to exercise rigorous discipline over 
its citizens from infancy to old age. The Association Law, passed 
in 1909, forbade youths under eighteen years of age from joining 
any political league. It was really, of course, directed against the 
Socialists. The movement called the Jugendpflege (‘‘ care of 
‘* youth ’’) now being vigorously encouraged by the rulers of the 
country—it is receiving financial support from the Government—is 
especially aimed at fostering a military spirit in the Fatherland’s 
young men. ‘‘ Stirring accounts of heroic deeds in the field will 
“be used to inculcate a martial spirit, and the youths will listen 
“* to inspiriting stories of war.”’ 

Are the fruits of this suppression of individuality, of all this 
discipline and regimentation, better than the fruits of equality and 
free-play, firstly, as seen in the child himself, secondly, as seen 
in the developed man? Is the American or Australian child less 
interesting, less social, less good-natured in matters that go to the 
heart, than the German child? Is the full-grown American or 
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Australian, man or woman, more brusque and domineering than 
the full-grown German? 

Dr. Fritz Berolzheimer said in 1910 that in mC years the 
number of suicides by school-children had increased “‘ in a degree 
‘‘ that could only be called uncanny.’’* Since then the cases have 
gone on increasing in a greater ratio than ever, and the matter 
is now seriously exercising the minds of German professors, 
schoolmasters and doctors. The newspapers, too, have had a 
good deal to say on the subject lately. Some of them have said 
it sensationally. They have made sweeping charges against the 
schools and schoolmasters, fixing the guilt off-hand, without the 
least effort to see where or how far it is fixabie. Belief in the 
omnipotence—for good or evil—of the pedagogic art is the 
German’s besetting weakness. Professor Albert Eulenberg, Dr. 
Hoche, of the Freiburg High School, and many others, have 
collected statistics and dealt, if not exhaustively, at least minutely 
with certain aspects of the subject. Apart, however, from a vague 
general agreement that both the school-system and the parents 
are more or less to blame for some of the cases, the views or 
theories advanced, even by the experts, do not always coin- 
cide. Professor Eulenberg says that in the twenty-three 
years, 1883-1905, there were 1,221 child-suicides in Prussia 
alone, and since the latter date they have increased con- 
siderably. At Easter, last year, just after the annual school 
examinations, eleven cases were reported from Berlin, Griesheim 
and Jena in about a fortnight, making twenty-nine cases 
that I noted in the papers within seven months, and this 
number falls short of the total. Of the 1,221 cases investigated 
by Professor Eulenberg, over 300 could not be accounted for in 
any way, 160 were definitely traceable to an inherited condition 
or temperament morally and physically morbid, 378 to fear of 
punishment, and only 54 to dread of examinations or failure to 
pass examinations. Of the remaining 300, some were possibly 
due to harsh treatment on the part of parents, guardians, or 
teachers, and some to bad reports from school concerning the 
pupil’s work or conduct. A few of the more recently reported cases 
have been traced to love affairs. At one time the Schundliteratur 
(‘‘ Buffalo Bill’? and ‘‘ Nat Pinkerton ’’ books) came in for a 
large share of the blame. Owing, however, to the vigorous agita- 
tion carried on against this “‘ literature’’ since 1908, its sale has 
gone down remarkably, while the suicides show a decided 
increase, so that it can hardly be said that the connection between 
the two has been finally established or at any rate that it is as 
close as the denouncers of these books have represented. The 


*In geradesu unheimlicher Weise. 
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victims—that is the word applicable to many of these cases—are 
nearly always boys. But one of the last cases reported was that 
of a girl of fourteen years of age, and here the Schundliteratur 
does seem to have been responsible. According to a letter written 
to a school companion, this unfortunate child had made up her 
mind to have ‘‘as glorious a death ’’ as the heroine of the story. 

In a fair number of these cases, either the school system—not 
necessarily the teachers or inspectors, who are only following 
official regulations—or the parent must bear some of the responsi- 
bility. I have before me now reports of three cases in July, 1912, 
which are thoroughly typical :— 


‘“ The boy, who was twelve years of age, had been missing for 
three weeks. At last, his father found him and dragged him to 


school.’”’ 
‘“ The boy [also twelve years old] was very nervous and back- 


ward in his studies.’’ 
““ The cause of the sad event is supposed to be the approaching 
end of the school term and the fear of bad reports.’’ [Here the 
boy was thirteen years old.] 


In what respect are the parents contributory causes? Naturally, 
they want their boys to reach the standard of scholarship of the 
average pupil, and this is especially noticeable in the case of the 
boys attending the High Schools. Their parents want them to pass 
the highest form, to hold the certificate exempting them from more 
than one year’s military service, and, above all, the certificate 
entitling them to enter the University. | Whether the boy is, 
without undue forcing, capable of accomplishing these tasks or 
not, is a question which, in some cases apparently, either does 
not enter the heads of the parents, or, if it does, any objections 
that suggest themselves are subordinated to their vanity. From 
my own experience, I could give several instances: a quite recent 
one was characteristic. Here the father had, for some reason best 
known to himself, concluded that his son must become a doctor, 
and there was an end of the matter as far as he was concerned. 
But not as far as the boy was concerned. He had no taste for the 
profession, and hated the work preparatory thereto which was being 
forced upon him. Even if after much toil and many heartburnings 
he passed all the examinations, he would be hardly likely to shine 
in a profession to which he felt a strong aversion. Yet this most 
valuable time of his life, which might be spent in preparation 
for good work in some commercial pursuit, to which the boy’s 
tastes incline, was being wasted—or worse. The learning of subjects 
for which a boy or girl has no taste, will not be furthered either 
by the persuasion of the cane or the gentler solicitation of the 
coach, and the only result of these processes is that the child is 
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distressed by being dragged along a path in which he 
knows that success ig impossible. Too many youths are sent to 
the High Schools who, with the best will and the greatest energy, 
can never reach the desired goal, and many of these, who might 
have done credit to themselves, their parents, and their teachers, 
as tradesmen or in some agricultural or business occupation, are 
shut up in a forcing-house, pushed from class to class, often also 
set to work under high pressure at home, till at last outraged 
Nature can stand the strain no longer and something snaps. 

Of course, the schooi is defending itself from the serious charges 
made against it. The teachers say that they are well aware that the 
knowledge of an impending examination often casts a gloom over 
both the staff and the classes, but that they are not to blame either 
for the examinations or for the fact that some of the pupils fail to 
pass, though the failures, if over a certain percentage, are liable to 
do them serious injury. They did not frame the rules and regula- 
tions, and are not responsible for the rigid red-tape of the 
department, all of which weigh as heavily upon them as upon the 
children. In view of the extravagant praise of the German schools 
heard in so many quarters of the world, I should like to urge as 
strongly as possible one or two points, arising partly out of my 
own experience and partly from a close study of German methods, 
more especially as Germany herself is beginning to show some 
signs of discontent with the barrack-like drill and routine of her 
school-system. 

(1) Neither the effort nor the capacity of a boy or girl can 
always be estimated, even approximately, from reports and 
examinations. Special work for examination purposes is nearly 
always feverish and injurious to the physical and mental health 
of the student, whose time should be devoted to the sure acquisition 
of knowledge through steady and deliberate work. The system 
of cramming is nearly as bad in Germany, where examinations are 
conducted by the school, as in England and Australia, where they 
are conducted by the University. A special coach is employed, he 
reviews the work of the year, finds out, from previous papers set 
or by other means, the teachers’ and examiners’ fads ag far as 
possible, eliminates questions not likely to be asked, sets a 
few test-papers and tells the examinee exactly how to attack them. 
Broad and systematic work is the very thing to be avoided. On 
April 13th, 1912, Professor Gurlitt, referring to three recent cases 
of boy-suicide and to overwork in the schools, said :— 


‘“ The matter is transparently clear. These three highly-gifted, 
hard-working youths, who, it appears from all the evidence, might 
have won significance for the culture of our people, have fallen 
a prey to a rigid school-system.”’ 
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Several years previously, Professor Paulsen had drawn attention 
to the ‘‘ almost unbearable burden placed on weaker shoulders ”’ 
by excessive homework and the rigorous preparation for the 
A biturienten certificates, as well as to the prejudicial effect even 
on the more robust minds. Moreover, much of the work forced 
upon those preparing for the professions is unnecessary. In these 
days, when we hear so much of overstrain and the increased 
nervous susceptibility of the age, and when it is becoming more 
and more recognised that the child’s energy must be conserved, it 
is preposterous to compel those who have no inclination towards 
such studies to take a difficult course of Latin and Greek, that 
is, to make these subjects compulsory for examinations which are 
to be the entrance to a course of study in some science. ‘‘ Liberal 
“culture ’’—with which phrase, however, a good deal of cant 
is sometimes associated—may remain the foundation of profes- 
sional studies equally under a system which allows a wide range 
of optional subjects. 

(2) The apparently dull child often has good thinking power, 
which cannot concentrate on the schoolbook. Difficult as it may 
be in some cases to discriminate, and it is impossible to draw an 
absolute line of demarcation, there seems to be a mental difference 
of kind rather than degree between the backward, that is, slow- 
developing, child and one that is really feeble-minded. Mere 
precocity is too often regarded as a sign of higher mental 'endow- 
ment. ‘‘Dull’’ students sometimes distinguish themselves in 
after-life as inventors and path-finders in the sciences and ‘profes- 
sions: some of the “‘ brilliant’’ scholars are little heard of after 
they leave school and the University. Inaptitude in one direction, 
whatever value may have been set upon that particular direction 
by examiners and theorists whose minds have been cast in one 
mechanical mould, it is now being more and more insisted upon, 
is often compensated for by natural aptitude in other directions, 
which may be trained to become of equal value to the nation. 

(3) Only those who enter upon the work with their whole soul 
and with some sense of responsibility should ever receive a call to 
teach and control children, and their number is not so large as 
some people imagine. A cheap university degree and the other 
paper and parchment witnesses to proficiency should be no passport 
to the teacher’s dais. Not only must the teacher be fitted by 
nature to enter into the life of the child, but he must appreciate the 
vast difference between developing the mind and stuffing the brain. 
No one with the most elementary knowledge of German education 
can dispute the thoroughness of the German teacher’s training, 
and what is somewhat vaguely called ‘‘ child-psychology ”’ will in 
future form an important part of the preparatory studies in some 
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of the training colleges. This artificial equipment of the teacher 
is not likely to be neglected but it is not-enough in itself. A 
gardener that loves his work, though he may know nothing what- 
ever of botany, will produce far better results than the most scien- 
tific botanist who has no love for practical gardening. How can 
we explain the fact that children under one teacher make good 
progress, while under another who has equal or better paper- 
qualifications they attain only poor results in the same subjects? 
Under the one the child’s work becomes interesting or even joyous, 
under the other it becomes a source of distress and weariness of the 
soul. The mechanical rigidity of Germany’s present school- 
system is entirely opposed to the ideas of her own great pedagogue, 
Friedrich Frobel, the pupil of Pestalozzi and founder of the kinder- 
garten. And long before Dottoressa Montessori Hilstorff declared 
that children, if trained from their earliest years, can be led to a 
high degree of self-control without repressive measures, and that 
the best school is not that in which the child receives the most 
information, but that in which he is set to work out for himself, to 
the full, the realisation of his own personality. With the best 
intention in the world the naturally inapt teacher is liable to 
misjudge certain indications of feebleness on the intellectual side, 
and on the moral side to magnify forms of waywardness into serious 
defects. A well-trained and apt teacher will notice signs of fatigue 
and act accordingly, and he will recognise irritability and inatten- 
tion as, in many cases, evidence of nervous trouble. What is 
needed is more individual treatment for the child, and less and less 
stress on the principle of authority as a factor in education. 
Instead of over-burdening the child by a display of his own power, 
the intelligent and gifted teacher will lead him along grooves that 
make for self-active thought. 

(4) Homework should be reduced to a minimum. Some boys 
and girls should never be asked to do these tasks at all. In any 
case the amount of the work to be done after school should be 
allotted according to the individual characteristics, the ability and 
physical health of the pupil. 

(5) The spirit of the school in Germany is not free enough and 
there is not enough comradeship between master and scholar. In 
the schools, as in every other sphere of political, social, and admini- 
strative activity, the German-Prussian system is peculiarly liable 
to the injurious discipline of repression which, instead of implant- 
ing manliness and strength of character in the young scholar, as 
some old-time German theorists imagine, is the deadliest foe to the 
development: of a robust will and self-expression. The strength 
of the German school is its weakness. Absolute control by the 
State, unifying all educational policy, has spared the country the 
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public scandal existing in Australia under which the most illiterate 
individual may style himself ‘‘ Reverend’’ or add the letters 
“M.A.” to his name and start a college. But it has given 
Germany a hidebound system that exerts a sterilising influence, 
and the recognition of this fact by some German educationalists 
is now directing much attention to the study of primary and 
secondary education in English-speaking countries. One recent 
German visitor to England spoke enthusiastically of the influence 
of the English master over his pupils as directive rather than 
repressive, and the extent of that influence which, instead of 
remaining confined to schoolwork and discipline, reached to the 
boy’s whole outlook on life. German pedagogy has had a 
profound influence on methods of teaching throughout the world, 
but in Great Britain this influence has been abstract rather than con- 
crete, it has been confined to methods of teaching, its effects have 
been felt only within the system itself—as far as there is a system— 
and not upon organised education as a whole. What Great Britain 
wants is not Germany’s cast-iron organisation, which cannot be 
reproduced in England, and which, if it could, would do more 
harm than good, but a wider recognition of the value of education 
to the nation, such a national ideal and control of the whole educa- 
tional system as will prevent quacks from defrauding the parent 
and injuring the child, and the encouragement of science which 
has hitherto occupied a too subordinate position as compared 
with the importance assigned to the classical and literary side 
of education. 

(6) Church and clergy weigh far too heavily on the school in 
Germany and the pressure on the teachers inevitably passes to the 
boys and girls. I think that even an elaborate system of ‘‘ moral 
‘*instruction,’? as demanded by some advocates of purely secular 
schools, would also tend to have a depressing effect on the child- 
mind. One ‘‘ scheme of instruction in ethics and civics’’ that I 
have seen is quite embracive. The child is to be led by different 
stages to a thorough grasp of his relation to 

(a) himself (personal ethics), 

(b) his fellows (social ethics), 

(c) his country (national ethics), 

(d) the world (the higher altruism). 
Each of these headings is subdivided to show virtues to be culti- 
vated and ideals to be aimed at. Lessons and wall-sheets will 
bring home to the young scholar 

(a) the effect of honesty, truthfulness, purity, on character ; 

(b) the necessity of cultivating the civic and social virtues ; 

(c) the necessity of responding loyally to the just claims of 
Fatherland (true patriotism) ; 
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(d) the real meaning of the expression, ‘‘ goodwill to men 
‘‘ without regard to racial or religious differences.”’ 

And the men and women who are advocating this sort of thing 
call the present the Age of the Child! 

(7) Cane and strap must be put in a glass case and taken to 
the museum. To inflict pain on a boy or girl is a moral wrong 
to childhood, an insult to the whole community, a blot on any 
school-system, and a blot that will have to disappear. The head- 
master of an Australian school who visited France not long ago 
wrote :— 


‘‘ Corporal punishment is unknown in French schools. The 
discipline of the pupils is very satisfactory. Pupils are bright, 
active, and well-behaved. The teachers control without difficulty. 
: Austerity, imperiousness, fickleness in the teacher are 
deprecated. Boys from ten to sixteen years of age were seen in 
their class-rooms, and the general impression of the school discipline 
was satisfactory. In the Elementary Schools the little fellows 
about nine and ten years of age were well-dressed, intelligent, 
and earnest.’”’ 


How can we best protect both teacher and scholar? The best answer 
seems to be: By careful attention in appointing and training 
the teachers. Certainly not by corporal punishment nor by 
appointing autocrats. The less fitted the teacher, the stronger the 
inclination to use the cane, and to coarseness generally.* 

(8) Athletic sports of all kinds should be encouraged. The set 
gymnastic exercises in the German schools are not recreative. 
When severe and prolonged, they are as great a strain on the 
mind as mathematics or science. Those people in England and 
Australia who are crying out against what they call the ‘‘ sport- 
““mania’’ and the pursuit of “‘ mere athleticism,’’ have probably 
never taken much serious interest in sport, and do not know its 
value to the physical and mental life, not only of the school but 
of the nation. In several Prussian schools a few years ago football 
was prohibited altogether, because some boys had been hurt or had 
injured themselves by overtraining, and only last April in all the 
schools in Bavaria this sport was prohibited for boys under 
seventeen years of age. Anyone who has lived in England (or 
Australia) and Germany, will admit that the indoor gymnastic 
exercises so characteristic of the German schools, important as they 
are for the scientific development of this or that muscle, can never 
evoke a spirit of freedom and comradeship like cricket, and football, 
and other field sports. There is the very closest connection between 

* Vorwarts (No. 142, June 21st, 1912) gives a case of almost incredible punishment 


inflicted by the headmaster of a school in Berlin on a boy who could not find a street 
on the city map. 
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true sport and true culture. Boys taught to “‘ play the game,”’ 
to enter with their whole being into a contest for the honour of 
their club or school, will the more easily overcome obstacles in 
the serious pursuits of life also. The Hellenic youth who, in the 
footrace, in boxing or wrestling, directed his highest energy 
towards winning the simple olive twig, was not being rendered 
less fit for subsequent service in the agora or in the field. 

(9) The German child (boy or girl) reads far too much. Un- 
doubtedly the recent onslaught on most of the Schundliteratur 
was justified; but the men and women who have been leading the 
fight against ‘‘ Nick Carter’’ and ‘‘ Deadwood Dick’’ are too 
much concerned to find substitutes for them. As a result largely 
of their efforts, reading-rooms for children have been opened in 
Berlin and some other cities, but what was rather wanted was 
the complete discouragement of this juvenile rage for books. Boys 
and girls should spend their time in the open air, in long walks 

together, in games. 
_ This is the Age of the Child. The appellation ought to be 
peculiarly applicable to Germany and her schools, upon which 
both money and solicitude have been lavished without stint. The 
important part played by the school in the national life is upon 
the lips of all public men, it is the one theme emphasised in unison 
by the ever-growing and bewildering host of ‘‘ reformers’’ of all 
parties from the extreme Conservative Right (even here there are 
‘reform movements ’’) to the most revolutionary Social Democrat. 
We read every day of what is being done to improve the school 
and the child—of nature study, manual training, domestic science 
for girls, gardening, directed play. Outside the ordinary school 
there are the Hilfsschulen (for children of weak intellect), Forest 
Schools (for those suffering from chronic diseases), Continuation 
Schools (evening schecols for mercantile employees), special 
institutions for morally perverse children, numerous special laws 
for the protection of the child, public and private effort for 
regulating juvenile labour, for promoting and safeguarding the 
child’s health, organisations for protecting mothers, for child- 
study, and for reducing as far as possible infant mortality. 
Through the whole reach of life in Germany, there is direction 
and control, regulation and regimentation. A little free play, both 
in the school and out of it, might give some encouraging results. 
When we read about once a week—the child-suicides in Germany 
now average slightly more—that a boy twelve or thirteen years 
of age, perhaps a little older, has hanged himself or jumped in 
front of a train, the’ news soon arrests the mind of the least 


sensation-loving. 
A. D. McLaren. 


JAPANESE COURT LADIES AND TEIEE. 


7T HE everyday life of the Japanese Court is practically unknown 

to the public, in spite of the increasing enterprise of Japanese 
journalism, which has made repeated efforts to break down the 
barrier of exclusiveness and mysticism, which has hitherto guarded 
all approach to the inner apartments of the Chiyoda Palace. 
Invariably, however, these attempts to violate the sanctity of the 
Imperial precincts have ended in failure, and until quite a short 
while ago no consecutive and intelligent account of what actually 
goes on at Court had ever been published. During the illness of 
the late sovereign, however, a number of persons of the outside 
world were admitted to the Inner Palace, and occasional glimpses 
of palace life appeared in the Press, as the result of indiscretions 
on the part of some of these visitors. 

The death of the Emperor Mutsuhito, who has now joined the 
ranks of the Sacred Ancestors with the posthumous title of ‘‘ Meiji 
““Tenno,’’ and the retirement of the Lord Chamberlain, Prince 
Tokudaiji, have removed from the scene the two most conservative 
obstacles in the way of a more intimate knowledge of Palace 
happenings. The new Emperor and his charming consort, the 
Empress Sadeko, are much more modern in their ideas and 
thoughts than the late ruler, and it has not taken long for several 
expressions of their liberal tendencies to become evident. 


THE CHIYODA PALACE. 


The new Majesties have not yet removed to the Chiyoda Palace, 
the residence of the reigning monarch, from the Akasaka Palace, 
a brand-new German structure, which is the home of the Crown 
Prince of Japan. This is owing to the necessity of the former 
undergoing a thorough turn-out and repair. When they do, how- 
ever, go into residence there, it is probable that the old order will 
be changed, and that life in the Palace will no longer follow the old 
mysterious routine, which was associated with the days of 
Mutsuhito. All the more interest, therefore, attaches to the 
contents of a small volume just published, Jokwan Monogatari, 
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or the “‘ Reminiscences of Court Ladies,’’ to which the writer is 
partially indebted for some of the information contained in this 
article. 

The Chiyoda Palace is hidden away in the immense compound, 
behind the triple moat and high walls, which occupies practically 
the centre of the city of Tokio. Besides the Palace itself, the 
compound contains barracks for a regiment of guards, the offices 
of the Imperial Cabinet, of the Privy Council, of the Ministry of 
the Household, immense stables, telegraph station and post office, 
power and water stations, and residences for almost innumerable 
officials. The two entrances best known to the public are the 
“‘ Nijubashi ”’ and the ‘‘ Sakashita Gate,’’ both of which are on the 
great open space to the south. The ‘‘ Nijubashi’”’ is the Imperial 
entrance, and literally means the ‘* double bridge,’’ in consequence 
of the two bridges rising one over the other spanning the moats. 
Its portals are only opened for the Emperor and Empress, for 
visiting Royalties, and for the Ambassadors of the Powers. The 
“* Sakashita Gate,’’ which is that by which most mortals enter, 
leads directly to the Household Department, whence the visitor is 
forwarded to any other points within the compound, which he is 
authorised to enter. Nobody is allowed to enter without a pass, 
which varies for foot passenger, ricksha’, and carriage. 

The Palace itself is divided into what are called the ‘‘ Outer ”’ 
and ‘‘Inner’’ Courts. The former is that to which the world of 
officials, nobles, and diplomats has a limited admittance. Its 
spacious halls and apartments are all furnished in foreign style. 
It is illuminated with electricity, warmed by steam heating, and, 
indeed, there is little internally to differentiate it from the palaces 
of other countries. Externally, the architecture is Japanese, but 
there is no great show about the building, which compares 
unfavourably with many of the mansions built by the richer 
Japanese nobles and business men. The structure is one-storied, 
rambling, and in parts visibly ancient. 

The ‘‘ Inner ’’ Court adjoins the ‘‘ Outer,’’ being connected with 
it by a wide corridor. It is both externally and internally absolutely 
pure Japanese. The floors are covered with white tatamz, the walls 
of the rooms are shogi (sliding paper screens), the furniture mats 
for sitting and low tables of white wood for eating. [The 
illumination is entirely by candles set in andon, whilst warmth is 
obtained only from hibachi or charcoal braziers. In the Inner 
Court is neither gas nor electricity, nor even an oil lamp. The 
reasons are firstly the danger of fire, the extinction of which would 
mean the intrusion of unhallowed feet within the semi-sacred 
domain, and secondly in order to preserve the unique Japanese 
characteristics of the building. The ‘‘ Inner Court” is practically 
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the only residence in Tokio, of high or low degree, without the 
slightest trace of Western civilisation, which has ostensibly 
conquered the country. During the illness of the late Emperor, 
a brass bedstead was introduced into the Palace, which was the 
first introduction into the Inner Palace of any piece of foreign 
furniture. As a matter of fact, the Imperial patient never 
sufficiently rallied to be able to be moved on to it, and it was later 
returned to the importers. However, foreign-inade sheets and 
pillows were used, instead of the native habutaye on which his late 
Majesty generally reposed. So strict are the precautions against 
fire, that all the kitchen stoves, which are of the usual Japanese 
style and all hibachi, must be extinguished at eight o’clock in the 
evening, even in the coldest weather. All night a watch is kept 
by several of the serving women against a possible outbreak as 
the result of relighting hibachi or overturning candles. 


SERVICE IN THE PALACE. 


The whole of the service in the Palace is monopolised by women, 
with the exception of the Imperial pages, who are the messengers 
between the Outer and the Inner Courts. Indeed, with the excep- 
tion of these and of the Princes of the Blood, who have the entrée, 
no male, beyond an occasional carpenter or plumber, is ever seen. 
Not even the high dignitaries of the Household, the Chamberlains, 
or the Masters of Ceremonies, are admitted beyond the ante-rooms. 
Even the presence of a carpenter to carry out some small job is 
a great rarity, owing to the precautions which have to be taken, 
and the purifications which have to be undergone. 

The three essentials of Palace life would appear to be cleanliness, 
ceremony, and tradition, or rather superstition. To such an extent 
is the cult of cleanliness carried that even the maids, who attend on 
the Court ladies during their toilet, perform their duties on their 
knees, and on no account must they touch their own lower limbs. 
Should this accidentally happen, the offending maid must instantly 
withdraw and undergo a course of purification, before she can again 
appear before her mistress. If the rules with regard to the maids of 
the Ladies-in- Waiting are so strict, it may be imagined that those 
with regard to the personal attendants of their Majesties are even 
more so. It is, of course, well-known that all service before their 
Majesties has to be performed on the knees, and it is not etiquette 
to approach their Majesties except on the knees, even the 
physicians, who attended on the late Emperor during his last illness 
not being exempted from this rule. It is also common knowledge 
that no one may touch the Imperial person with ungloved hands. 
In July, 1912, Drs. Miura and Aoyama obtained permission for the 
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first time to take the Imperial pulse without the interposition of a 
piece of silk between their fingers and the patient’s wrist, whilst 
for the first time on record medical instruments were applied to 
the Imperial body. This rule is equally strict for the Ladies-in- 
Waiting, and especially so when in attendance on their Majesties 
when bathing or at their toilet. There is a story, confirmed by the 
police records, of a coolie being sent to prison for touching the 
Empress-Dowager’s hands. Some years ago the carriage in which 
the Empress-Dowager was driving in the country, near Numazu, 
met with a slight accident, and a coolie working near by at the time 
ran up and assisted the Empress-Dowager to alight, in so doing 
touching her hand with his own bare one. He was arrested and 
punished for his presumption. 


THE LADIES-IN- WAITING. 


The Court ladies are divided into seven grades: Shoji, Tenji, 
gon-Tenji, Shonji, gon-Shonjit, Myofu, gon-Myofu. There are 
about thirty Ladies-in-Waiting, and between two hundred and 
fifty and three hundred Court women. The monthly emolument 
of Tenji is £25, of gon-Tenji £20, of Shonjt £15, of gon-Shonji 
410, and so on in a descending scale. 

The Ladies-in-Waiting rise, when on duty, at six o’clock, and an 
elaborate toilet has to be gone through, of which the coiffeur, 
dressed in the exacting but charming ancient Court style is not 
the least important part. The ladies take an early breakfast, 
prepared by their maids, and then don their morning Court robes, 
which are generally of Western cut, the orthodox Japanese cere- 
monial robes being reserved for great ceremonial occasions. Each 
lady has the services of three maids for her toilet, which, as already 
related, have to be performed on the knees. This, however, is not 
really such a hardship as might appear, for in the first place all 
service before a superior according to ancient custom is to be per- 
formed on the knees, a practice to which the women have long been 
accustomed, and, secondly, the furniture of the ladies’ apartments 
being entirely Japanese, they themselves have to kneel on the floor 
before the little mirrors and dressing tables. Immediately break- 
fast is finished, the ladies proceed to the Imperial apartments for 
attendance on the Emperorand Empress. At half-past eleven a tiffin 
is served to each in her room. This is, however, only a formality, 
for all the food eaten by the ladies on duty is sent to them from the 
Imperial kitchen, whilst that prepared for them by their maids 
is remitted back to the maids for their own consumption. The 
food is always Japanese, served in Japanese style. At three o’clock 
in the afternoon fruits and sweetmeats are eaten afd at five o’clock 
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dinner. All these meals are formalities, in the same manner as 
the tiffin, being sent out again for the delectation of the maids, 
whilst the genuine edibles are sent in from the kitchens. At about 
three o’clock in the afternoon the ladies change into Japanese robes, 
which they infinitely prefer to the tightfitting corsetted dresses of 
the West, rarely suitable either to their figures or their faces. Bed- 
time comes at about ten o’clock, the period after dinner being 
devoted generally to conversation with the Imperial couple, or to 
some kinds of parlour games, or to versifying, of which the late 
Emperor was very fond, and in which he was most proficient. 


THE Kyoto ATMOSPHERE. 


Nearly all the Court ladies—indeed there is only one exception— 
are the daughters of Kyoto nobles, which, to a certain extent, 
accounts for the effeminate atmosphere in the Inner Palace. 
Although the late Emperor was the ruler who introduced into Japan 
Western civilisation and manners, and removed his capital to 
Tokio, then called Yedo, he himself, except on State occasions and 
for reasons of State, remained entirely impervious to Western 
influence, and rarely allowed it to enter at all into his private life. 
If Tokio was his residence and capital, Kyoto remained the 
home of his youth and his heart, and his inclinations were 
strengthened by his being surrounded in his private life by Kyotan 
influences. Not only have the Ladies-in-Waiting been born of 
Kyoto stock and thus inherited the traditions of the old capital, but 
no language except the Kyotan dialect is spoken within the 
precincts of the Inner Court. <A knowledge of that dialect is a sine 
qua non to entrance into Court service, even though the Tokio 
dialect is the language of the State and the standard of the 
educational authorities. Even the sweetmeats for Palace con- 
sumption are made in Kyoto, and no others are knowingly 
admitted. 

AMUSEMENTS IN THE PALACE. 


Except on the rare occasions when they accompanied the 
Empress-Dowager to attend some charity function, or to visit some 
school, or acted as the Empress’s messengers on occasions of con- 
gratulation or condolence, the Ladies-in-Waiting never used to 
leave the Palace precincts. The result is that most of them are 
very naturally ignorant of the affairs of the world, and even of 
things of the most common nature. The one lady who has been 
in a theatre is regarded as approximating to an adventuress. 
On the other hand, they are well read, as there is no longer a 
censorship on the books and papers introduced into the Palace. 
In order to counteract the hypochondriacal tendencies of a life so 
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grooved as that of the Inner Court, the Empress-Dowager some 
years ago insisted on the ladies taking horse-riding exercise within 
the Palace grounds. Some of them, indeed, attained considerable 
distinction in this, and one of them, the Lady Shogenji, though 
only of the lowest grade, gon-Myofu, was promoted on account of 
her equestrian skill to be her Majesty’s personal attendant when 
riding. It is related that this lady was so proficient as to be able 
to indulge in trick riding and the haute école for the enjoyment 
of the late Emperor, who, when younger, was himself no mean 
performer on horseback. 

Fishing is another amusement at Court, for although the Chiyoda 
Palace has no provision for this, the Hama Detached Palace, which 
is situated on the shores of Tokio Bay, gives ample opportunities. 
The Empress-Dowager is particularly fond of the sport, and in 
summer often drives across the city to the sea-shore residence to 
enjoy it. 

All the ladies are encouraged to interest themselves in gardening, 
and each of them has a portion of the gardens allotted to her care. 
Quaint stories are told, some of them doubtless true, and others 
certainly exaggerated, of the wilderness which formed the Imperial 
gardens on the arrival of the Court from Kyoto. Badgers, lynxes, 
and wild cats were abundant, and sufficiently wild to attack the 
women when crossing the gardens at night. 


SUPERSTITION. 


Although foreign influence and customs have obtained a con- 
siderable hold in Japan, there is still a great deal of attention paid to 
ancient tradition, superstition, and necromancy. During the 
illness of the Crown Princess a few years ago, and again during 
the last days of the Emperor Mutsuhito, the houses of fortune-tellers 
were thronged with visitors, from the highest to the lowest, seeking 
to know the ultimate result. Indeed, on some occasions the police 
had to clear the narrow streets to prevent the traffic being blocked. 
It is a custom at Court in times of drought for the ladies to hang 
up in the trees in the gardens teru-terubozu, or dolls of silk paper. 
These are invocations to the deities to send rain, and as they are 
left until rain does come may be presumed to be uniformly 
successful. When at last the rain descends the dolls are rescued, 
soaked in saké, and floated away down the moat. In the Palace 
is also preserved a quaint specific for headaches and stomach-aches. 
It consists of folding the leaves of the sweet rush in a bandage, 
which is then tied around the head or the waist, the while certain 
charms are recited. Whenever the Emperor or Empress left the 
Palace it was customary for the ladies to hang incantations for fine 
weather in the trees in the garden. 
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For a long time the dressing of the Imperial Princesses 
and of the Ladies-in-Waiting was entrusted to the Baroness 
Sannomiya, an English lady from Hull, who married the late Baron 
Sannomiya, Master of Ceremonies. In their own rooms and 
when in attendance during the afternoon or evening, Japanese 
costume is worn. The kimono is always of white silk habutaye, 
which, by the way, is almost the regulation costume at Court, the 
Emperor and Empress both wearing the same when they don native 
costume. With the kimono are worn scarlet hakama, or petticoat 
trousers, and over these the uchikake, or long overdress with train. 
The uchikake worn by the ladies in their private apartments is very 
showy and elaborate, often with the most beautiful patterns 
embroidered on it in gold thread. (It is forbidden for anyone in 
the Imperial entourage to wear purple, which, by ancient custom, 
has been reserved for Imperial persons only. This rule does not, 
however, apply outside the Palace.) For attendance in the Presence 
the uchikake is not generally so elaborate and gaudy as those worn 
in the private rooms, and there are certain strict rules with regard 
to patterns, which have to be selected in accordance with the season 
of the year. The kakeshita or outer obi is scarlet and made of silk 
crepe. It would appear that the Court ladies are entirely ignorant 
of the fashions in vogue outside the Palace, and very often they 
wear garments and colours which would attract attention in the 
most Bohemian circles. 


THE Lapy YANAGIWARA. 


The principal Ladies-in-Waiting are the Lady Yanagiwara, the 
Lady Takakura, and the Lady Sono. The first-named was the 
favourite Lady-in-Waiting of the Dowager-Empress, and was 
chosen by her to be the mother of the Heir to the Throne, when the 
physicians had assured her that her own hopes in that direction 
must be abandoned. Lady Yanagiwara is much beloved at Court, 
not only for the above reason, but also for her gentle disposition 
and her consideration for her inferiors. At the same time she can, 
when necessary, command the strictest discipline. On the 
marriage of the Princess Sadeko, now Empress, to the Crown 
Prince, Lady Yanagiwara was appointed her guardian, and during 
her serious illness a few years ago she made a pilgrimage to the 
Grand Shrines of Ise and Yamada to pray for her ward’s recovery. 
Every day during the illness of the late Emperor she drove to the 
great Daijoji Shrine in Tokio to offer up prayers and to undergo 
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purification by cold water. She is now fifty-seven years old, her 
father having been the last kuge, or Court noble, of his line. 


THE Lapy TAKAKURA AND FEMININE INFLUENCE AT COURT. 


Lady Takakura is the oldest of all the Court ladies, being 
seventy-three years of age, and having been a Court lady in the 
time of Komei Tenno, grandfather of the present Emperor. 
Throughout the last reign she was a great power at Court, and the 
late Emperor is reported to have relied very much on her wisdom 
and advice. She has the exclusive privilege of using a cushion 
when in the Presence, a concession to her age and a tribute to the 
Imperial admiration of her talents and perspicacity. She has been 
the stumbling-block in front of innumerable Chamberlains and 
Ministers of the Household, who have striven to introduce a more 
Liberal ozone into the Inner Court. When the late Lord Iwakura 
drafted a scheme of reforms, which would much have curtailed 
feminine influence, he sent for the Lady Takakura as First Lady-in- 
Waiting, and explained to her his intentions. She looked at him 
a little pityingly, and then replied: ‘‘ My lord, these things may be 
““very well, but when I take instructions, I take them only from. 
‘“my mistress, the Empress.’’ That was the end of Iwakura’s 
well-meant reforms, for he lacked the courage to run the gauntlet 
of the corps of Ladies-in- Waiting. 

Prince Ito’s reform schemes ended in failure in much the same 
manner, and thanks to the same lady, who easily proved that the 
influence of Ito over the Emperor was as nothing to that of the 
feminine element of the Court. This is the more extraordinary, 
inasmuch as Ito’s influence was very strong indeed with the late 
Emperor. He probably was the only statesman to whom the 
Emperor really opened his heart, and who in turn was not 
overawed by the latter’s semi-Divine attributes. It is often related 
that he had the custom of never removing his cigar, when entering 
the Palace precincts, to the horror of the attendants, who were to 
the last in doubt as to whether they should request him to throw 
away his stump or not. Again, he was accustomed never to remove 
his hat until he reached the ante-room to the Emperor’s study, 
when he would throw it on the table, commanding the Chamber- 
lain: ‘‘ Tell his Majesty that Ito is come!’’ Ito really only 
suffered two severe defeats, one by the Choshu-Satsuma combina- 
tion of politicians, the militarists of to-day, and the other at the 
hands of the Court ladies. He saw well that the hot-house 
atmosphere of the Palace must some time be cleared, but he 


himself failed to do it. 
Count Hijikata, for long the Minister of the Household, was 
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also severely rebuffed when he attempted to correct the morality of 
certain of the Palace women. He took his complaints to their 
superiors, the Ladies-in- Waiting ; but their only reply was to recall 
a certain delicious scandal having the Count and a famous geisha 
as the hero and heroine. Later, however, he obtained his revenge, 
for when the present Emperor was eight years old the Emperor 
Mutsuhito determined to remove him from petticoat influence, and 
to have him brought up in a more modern and manly style. 
Hijikata was appointed his tutor, much to the resentment of his 
former foes, the Ladies-in-Waiting. Before accepting the appoint- 
ment, however, he insisted on and obtained from the Throne a 
promise that under no circumstances should interference with his 
conduct be permitted from the side of the Inner Court. 


THE Lapy Sono. 


The Lady Sono is probably the best known, by name at all 
events, of the Ladies-in-Waiting. She is a daughter of Count 
Sono, is still in the early forties, and ranks as one of the 
most beautiful women of Japan, even according to Western 
standards. On account of her beauty, wit, and accomplishments, 
she was one of the favourite attendants of the late Emperor. She 
is a brilliant poetess, and at the last Court poetry competition, held 
in January, 1912, her verses on the selected subject, The Crane on 
the Pine Tree, won the first prize from over twenty thousand sent in. 

At Court she is known as ‘‘ The Lady of the Bottle Gourd Suite,”’ 
many of the Court ladies being designated by the names of the 
apartments which they occupy. ‘The origin of the name is as 
follows. The late Emperor strongly objected to the introduction 
of gas and electricity into the Inner Palace and as a result, as 
already mentioned, light is only obtainable from candles set in 
lanterns. In summer these latter are of paper, being made at 
Gifu, whilst in the autumn many of them are of hollowed gourds. 
One evening when walking in the gardens, the Emperor 
was much amused to find a suite of apartments lighted by candles 
set in gourds on which comic figures had been painted. The antics 
of these, as they swung to and fro in the breeze, caused the most 
hearty amusement. Further examination proved the rooms to be 
those occupied by the Lady Sono, and they were promptly and 
Imperially dubbed ‘‘ The Bottle Gourd Suite.” 

Amongst other accomplishments, Lady Sono, who is a 
Buddhist, is an expert in the chanting of the Sutras. This was 
displayed last July, when the Emperor was ill. Every morning a 
lady heavily veiled appeared at the Honmonji Temple at Ikegami, 
and sitting before the shamidan proceeded to chant the Sutras, 
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with such admirable intonation that the priests came from their 
rooms to listen to her. When she had concluded, they said that 
there was no Buddhist priest in Tokio who could compare with her. 
Inquiry proved that the mysterious visitor was no other than the 
Lady Sono gon-Tenji, praying for the recovery of the Emperor. 


RELIGION AT Court. 


It is very curious to find that Buddhism is practised extensively 
at Court, and that there is even a splendid Buddhist shrine within 
the Palace. It is generally assumed that as Shinto is the State 
religion, it would be natural to find it exclusively patronised at 
Court. The Empress Dowager, however, is a firm devotee of 
Buddhism, to which the late Emperor also paid great respect. In 
this connection it must not be forgotten that Shinto, as the State 
religion, is a flower of recent growth, having been used by the 
statesmen of the Restoration to weaken the influence of the 
Shogunate, and to centre all religious belief in the Throne. The 
Nichiren sect is the form of Buddhism mostly favoured at Court, 
though Lady Sono is a follower of the Hokkeshu. It is worthy 
of note that two of the sisters of the Empress Sadeko married the 
Lord Abbots of the Hongwanji Temples at Kyoto, the largest 
Buddhist foundations in Japan, whilst at least one of the Princesses 
of the Fushimi family is Abbess of a Buddhist Convent. 

That Court influence may be useful even in religion, the 
following anecdote proves. The grandfather of a certain Lady-in- 
Waiting visited and died at the Chomyoji Temple of the Nichiven 
sect in Totomi Province. It was a very poor and obscure institu- 
tion. His grand-daughter visited his grave, and on _ her 
return determined to copy out and present to the Temple, as 
proof of her pietas, the eight volumes of the scriptures of the sect. 
The work was completed in two years, and very fine it looked on 
gilt-edged paper, with illuminated lettering, and bound in gold 
brocade. Just as the Temple authorities had concluded that their 
home was tottering to its foundations and must wind up its affairs, 
the volumes arrived, conveyed by a Court messenger. The fame of 
the incident was noised abroad. Adherents gathered round. A 
subscription list was opened and eagerly filled up. Within a very 
short time a brand new gold-lacquered temple was erected. Funds 
still continued to roll in, and started by an act of filial devotion 
the Chomyoji is now well on the road towards a rich and prosperous 
career. 

** JAPONICA.” 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


GIOLITTI’S NEW ITALY: VITALITY OF THE NATION. 


TALY is in the throes of new birth. The thirteenth year of the 
century closes a chapter in her history, and the fourteenth will 
witness the opening of a new one. For an electoral law, establish- 
ing what is practically universal suffrage, has just been applied for 
the first time, and with uncertain results. It is too early yet to label 
the change with such epithets as ‘‘ beneficial’ or ‘‘ pernicious.” 
Doubtless the intention of the reformer was wholly good, 
but the results of his experiment can, at the present conjuncture, 
be only partly so. Medizval survivals, of which there were still too 
many, especially in the South, where they were felt as an incubus 
weighing down the benighted population intolerably, are now 
swept away. And that isa vast improvement. The general status 
of the toiler, whether he be a peasant or a factory ‘‘ hand,’’ is 
raised. He is become a factor, and will soon be the decisive factor, 
in the political and social evolutionary process of his country. 
His innate political worth is so highly rated that no preparation, no 
training, has been deemed necessary to qualify him for his new 
role, not even a knowledge of reading and writing. Thus at a 
single bound, over five millions of illiterates have been added to 
the electorate, and mutually hostile forces of redoubtable magni- 
tude have been let loose within the realm. How this innovation 
and its unavoidable sequels will affect the destinies of the most 
promising Latin nation, is a question which has not yet been even 
clearly stated. Indeed, for many politicians, even in Italy, it does 
not exist. They look upon everything as unchanged, with the 
exception of the electorate, to which a number of fresh names has 
been added. That, and nothing more! 

The late Lord Salisbury, in a historic speech inspired by Turkish 
misdeeds, divided latter-day nations into two classes, the vigorous 
and the decaying. For the latter are quite numerous enough to 
deserve a class to themselves. Beyond question is the fact that 
Italy, since her provinces became united, has supplied convincing 
proofs of her soundness, vigour, and adaptability to deserve high 
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rank among the former. During the few years that have elapsed 
since Rome became the capital of the kingdom, the growth of the 
Italian people has been marvellously rapid. Endowed with a 
slender share of worldly goods as things go—much of their native 
soil is as barren as Albania—they have literally created wealth out 
of nothing. The financial resources of the State, which enable a 
formidable army to be trained and kept in readiness, and super- 
Dreadnoughts built and manned, and railways to be constructed 
in Asia and Africa, are all the work of the horny-handed man of the 
people, who can neither write nor even read. The Italian peasant, 
however ignorant of things cultural, is ready not only to die for his 
country like so many other peasants in Central and Eastern Europe, 
but he is able and willing to live and work for his country—a much 
more arduous and irksome task. 

Italian vitality is exemplified in its great annual surplus popula- 
tion. So considerable is the excess of births over deaths that the 
population of Italy will in a couple of years more be ahead of that 
of France. In the pacific rivalry between the two sister nations, 
therefore, time is obviously on the side of the younger. Meanwhile, 
however, the question of sustenance for the growing number of 
citizens presses urgently for a solution. But despite their versa- 
tility the professional statesmen devised none. For a time, indeed, 
they made the task more difficult than it naturally was by the 
recklessness with which they spent, or, say rather, wasted the 
nation’s savings. Francesco Crispi, one of Italy’s most ardent 
patriots and clever diplomatists, was one of the worst sinners in 
this matter of expenditure. Far-reaching schemes of foreign 
policy sprang up within his brain—ingenious and complicated, but 
costly—which necessitated a scale of outlay that was wholly out of 
keeping with Italy’s modest income. Persistence in a policy de 
luxe which the nation could not afford, brought it to the verge of 
financial ruin. From this painful plight, intensified by the failure 
of the Abyssinian Expedition, Italy was rescued by a man whose 
services to his country do not appear to have been adequately 
appreciated. The Marquis di Rudini, who had acquired a com- 
plete mastery of the financial and economic needs of his country, 
enforced his sane principles of State economy with such skill and 
perseverance that he laid the foundations of Italy’s present satis- 
factory condition. True, di Rudini was not alone. My friend, 
Luigi Luzzatti, the ex-Premier, continued the work of financial 
sanitation, carried out a number of highly successful and difficult 
conversions, curtailed the annual outlay on the National Debt, and 
enabled the Government to carry on the Lybian War and encounter 
the trying consequences of the recent commercial and industrial 


stagnation without mischance. 
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HOW THE SURPLUS POPULATION SUPPLIES 
ITSELF WITH FOOD AND CULTURE. 


But none of these statesmen devised a means of feeding the 
redundant population. This problem was left to solve itself, and 
it was the illiterate people who tackled it successfully. Emigra- 
tion was the means to which they had recourse, temporary and 
periodical emigration for the purpose of earning by manual labour 
the wherewithal to keep themselves and their families, to hoard 
savings, and eventually to purchase land at home. At first 
thousands and then tens and hundreds of thousands of peasants 
went thus abroad to France, Austria, Germany, Tunis, the United 
States, and South America as agricultural labourers, roadmenders, 
herdsmen, bricklayers, hotel waiters, toiling and moiling more 
hours than any humane employer would allow, eating little, drink- 
ing water, and saving money, buoyed up by the image of their 
family and their country which they bear everywhere with them as 
the source of their wonder-working spiritual force. 

Italians are now to be found everywhere, labouring incessantly, 
cheerfully, spending little, with a very modest standard of living, 
happy in the faith and hope and affection whence they draw 
spiritual sustenance. Nowhere, except in Spain, are family ties so 
strong, and nowhere else is attachment to home and country so 
powerful. In Salzburg, where my friend, the late Colonel 
Paschkoff, was having his manor rebuilt and a road made up the 
mountain, I heard Italian spoken as though I were in Italy. ‘‘ Are 
‘‘these Italians?’’ I asked. ‘‘ Yes, they are all from Italy, and 
““they are our best workmen,”’ he remarked. ‘‘ Splendid fellows. 
‘* They can be trusted, too.”? In Tunis, a French protectorate, 
Italians are the principal civilising agency. In Marseilles their 
importance is such that if to-morrow they were withdrawn from 
that city, the work in the docks there would come to a standstill. 
In Siberia, when the railway was being constructed, many of the 
navvies were Italians. To Brazil and Canada Sicilian and other 
Italian peasants wandered in thousands until their Government, in 
the interests of the men themselves, prohibited emigration to those 
countries owing to the alleged unworthy treatment they had 
received there. In the Argentine Republic and the United States, 
hundreds of thousands of Italians earn their bread under irksome 
conditions. One and all they leave their country as the bees leave 
their hive, to return laden with the fruits of their labour, self-denial, 
and thrift... 

This curious and edifying phenomenon of emigration was first 
studied by the Central Board of Statistics in the year 1876, when 
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the number was recorded as 10,000 of those who wandered beyond 
the seas, while those who sought work in Europe were computed 
at 88,000. In the year 1910 there were 651,475 emigrants all told, 
of whom 402,779 crossed the ocean. In the following year, for 
obvious reasons the total fell to 533,844, of whom 262,779 went 
beyond the seas. In 1gt2 again, the number rose to 711,446, of 
whom only 308,140 found employment in the Old Continent, and 
during the first six months of the present year I find from the 
official records that no less than 412,240 emigrants had already 
set out for countries beyond the seas, so that if we add to these 
the number that passed into the various countries of Europe, the 
total would probably reach 600,000 in six calendar months. 

Many of these workers return after months or years. Some go 
and come back every year, bringing their savings with them. This 
money cannot, of course, be counted, nor the amount even guessed 
at. But it must be considerable. The sums remitted from abroad 
by postal orders and cheques that pass through the Bank of Naples 
are recorded by the Board of Statistics, from which I learnt that 
in round numbers 309,000,000 francs were sent to the Mother 
Country in 1910, 319,000,000 in 1913, and 326,000,000 last year. 

But the emigrants find more things than money in their travels. 
They bring back enlightenment as well as hard cash. These 
benighted sons of toil who set out with warped notions of men 
and things in quest of work and food can as a rule neither read 
nor write. They know no language but their own, and often even 
that is hardly more than a dialect. In these and cognate respects, 
therefore, they are but a higher class of animals with vast latent 
potentialities—for by nature the Italian is richly endowed. But after 
a few years’ sojourn beyond the seas, they have acquired clear-cut 
notions about life, and nature, and men, have learned to express 
themselves in a new tongue, and have adopted a standard of 
living which is that of the working-class of the nation whose 
hospitality they enjoyed. Once back in their own country, they 
become centres of culture, sowers of modern ideas, purveyors of 
a new leaven for the nation. The influence of these ‘‘ Americans,’’ 
as they are called, is far-reaching and beneficial. In parts of 
Tuscany I have seen lots of modest villas with a few acres of land 
attached to each, in which the successful crusaders of toil dwell 
in peace and plenty, encouraging examples of what can be 
accomplished by enterprise, endurance, thrift, and perseverance. 
In the South there are villages where you can speak English to the 
common peasant, who can neither read nor write, and you may be 
sure of an answer in the same language. 

The manifold effects of the phenomenon of emigration cannot 
be described nor even enumerated. But it is no exaggeration to 
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say that it is one of the forces of regeneration now operative in 
the Peninsula. 


ROUGH DIAMONDS—FIVE MILLION NEW VOTERS, 
MOSTEY -AALLITERATE; 


Italy’s chief export, then, is human labour, for she has more 
people than she can comfortably support. This is the cardinal fact 
which determines her foreign policy, and shapes her national 
destinies. Around that as a centre everything else crystallises. To 
other nations a larger place in the sun may seem the natural 
correlate of their military power or political prestige. Italy must 
win it as a matter of national existence. Here is the struggle for 
life in the most literal interpretation of the phrase. The food 
problem has to be satisfactorily solved on pain of death. It isa 
Sphinx question. Thus stimulated by the necessity of finding 
work and food for her surplus population, Italy was so to say driven 
by sheer necessity to take possession of Tripoli and Cyrenaica, 
and might, I feel convinced, have been transformed into a centre 
of disorder had this outlet been closed to her. Her ambitions in 
the Mediterranean also emanate largely from the same source, and 
her present attitude towards Turkey is one of the means of 
gratifying them. Her line of action towards Albania is another 
indirect effect of the same cause. It is not Albanian territory that 
Italy covets: it is the Adriatic waterway that she seeks to keep 
open. And the classes whose annual increase and requirements 
call for this expansive policy, are also the people who supply the 
State with the means necessary to its execution. 

All that the successive Governments have done since di Rudini 
quitted office after having inaugurated a period of retrenchment 
and economy, was to administer the finances of the nation 
thriftily. And this they have been doing ever since. It was left 
to the ignorant masses to increase the revenue of the State by 
creating wealth. And herein lies one of their undeniable services. 
This has now been recognised by the Premier and reformer, 
Giolitti, unwittingly, say his critics. Deliberately or unwittingly 
he has inaugurated an era of democracy, and sown fateful germs 
which may not bear fruit for some years to come. What that fruit 
will be it is impossible to foretell with certainty. Optimism 
alternates with pessimism in the conjectures which politicians feel 
tempted to hazard. 

What Signor Giolitti did, as I pointed out in the pages of THE 
CONTEMPORARY REVIEW at the time, was to increase the electorate 
by over five million new voters. There were 3,219,000 at the last 
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election, his Reform Bill raised the number to 8,572,000. In this 
way lItaly’s journey towards the democratic goal has been 
uncommonly rapid. In the year 1874 there were but 571,940 
persons all told in the realm qualified to vote. To-day, it possesses 
almost universal suffrage. Signor Giolitti enfranchised every male 
citizen from the age of thirty unconditionally, and from the age of 
twenty-one if he can read and write, or if he has served in the army. 
Thus experience acquired during military service, or by instruction 
at school, or in the course of nine additional years of life, entitle 
the adult male to his fractional share of the government of his 
country. The illiterate section of the population must submit to 
a limitation. In Italy it is numerous, but differs widely according 
to the districts, some places in the South having as many as 
seventy per cent. of illiterates, and others in the North as few as 
nine per cent. 

I was present during the animated campaign which took place 
a few weeks ago, and witnessed interesting scenes of the electoral 
struggle in Pisa, Lucca, Rome, and Milan. The results of the 
contest are now known and have been analysed, so far as analysis 
is possible. The majority returned is described as Governmental, 
and therefore composed of Liberals and Radicals. That label, 
however, affords one but a dubious clue to the turn which affairs 
will take under the régime of the new Chamber. A semi-official 
Roman paper tabulates the outcome of the 508 elections in a way 
which must be encouraging to the friends of the Cabinet. A 
Government majority of about 400 votes is counted upon in Rome. 
And the calculation may be correct enough for the first phase of 
the new Parliament, but hardly for much longer. And in Italy 
a Government which does not dispose of at least a hundred 
followers more than the Opposition cannot hope to keep in power. 
But in theory Signor Giolitti has many more followers than that, 
and if he be cautious and supple enough—and in these qualities 
he has never been deficient—he may keep it together for a 
considerable time longer. Whether, when we descend to the 
concrete, circumstance may not prove more powerful than the 
Premier, remains to be seen. 


THE GENESIS AND THE RESULTS OF THE 
ELECTORAL REFORM BILL. 


What struck me, the impartial outsider, when watching the 
election campaign and examining its results, was the success of 
the two extreme parties—Clericals and Socialists. Extended 
suffrage favours the two extremes. It inclines towards the side 
of thorough in one sense or the other. True, the semi-official organ 
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which gives the number of official* Socialists as 51 and of reformed 
Socialists as 23, sets down the Catholics as represented by no 
more than 24 Members of Parliament. And technically the 
numbers are exact. But there is another way of reading the 
returns, and it is admittedly much nearer the truth. If there be 
but 24 Clerical legislators in the Lower House, there are over three 
hundred who, from conviction or in consequence of a compact 
with the Catholics, have bound themselves not to vote for anti- 
Clerical measures. The Pope’s standing order (known as the Non 
Expedit) forbidding Catholics to take an active part in electoral 
campaigns, was rescinded by the Bishops whenever the Govern- 
ment candidate, being a moderate man, seemed in danger of 
being thrown out and an extreme anti-Clerical put in his place. 
Congruously with these tactics, in no less than 330 electoral 
colleges the prohibition was suspended; while in 100 absolute 
abstention was enforced. The President of the Catholic Electoral 
Union of Italy, Count Gentiloni, after having conducted the 
campaign on behalf of his co-religionists and obtained such 
brilliant results, was imprudent enough to boast of his success after 
the elections were over, and to name publicly many of the Deputies 
who had bound themselves to respect the wishes of the Catholics. 
That boast made bad blood in Italy, especially among the 
extremists of the Left, and may provoke such a violent reaction 
as will create in the near future an anti-Clerical party in the House. 
And anti-Clericalism in Italy might easily lead to disaster. The 
religious toleration uniformly practised by Signor Giolitti and his 
predecessors in office has conferred solid advantages not only on 
the Liberal Party, but also on the nation, in its intercourse with 
foreign Powers. In a few years’ time Italy will have become the 
sole official protectress of Catholic congregations in the East. 
Universal Suffrage is for some people an idol to be worshipped ; 
others abhor it as an abomination. The thinking man who has 
no theological or political axe to grind will regard it as an empty 
vessel into which you may pour costly wines or mere slops. Hence 
in some countries it is become a real safeguard of the most valuable 
rights of the community, whereas in others it is positively harmful. 
The reader can, by glancing at the democracies of to-day, verify 
the statement for himself. In Italy there was no movement in 
favour of it, nor any pressing ground for proclaiming it. Some 
twenty years ago Sydney Sonnino did, I believe, call for universal 
suffrage, but only for the South of Italy, and as an effective means 
of succouring the population, whose lot was pitiful indeed. But 
his demand was unheeded by the legislature, and was afterwards 
presumably forgotten by himself when he assumed the reins of 


* Socialists who refuse to collaborate with the Government. 
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power. Nine years ago a Deputy named Mirabelli brought in a 
Bill to give universal suffrage to the nation—including women— 
and supported it by arguments which went to show that after all 
aman may be an excellent citizen without having learned to write 
or even to read. 

That Bill was killed by the present Prime Minister, Signor 
Giolitti, who said of the framer of the project: ‘‘ He has brought 
“forward so many arguments for the purpose of proving the 
““ political capacity of the illiterates that his speech, if he will allow 
““me to say so, was in some sort an apotheosis of ignorance, 
““because it goes to demonstrate that political capacity is 
““independent of any kind of culture; that one may therefore be 
““a political worker without being able to write or to read : 
“* After that he imagined that to support his proposal would be a 
“stride in the liberal direction! Well, I am of the contrary 
““opinion. I do not believe that ignorance has ever been the friend 
“of liberty and of progress.’’ In April, rg10, Luigi Luzzatti, then 
Prime Minister, moved by his own generous impulse and the 
exhortations of his Radical friends, undertook to extend the 
electorate very considerably. For reasons into which I cannot now 
enter, he subsequently whittled down his original project, and 
rendered it positively distasteful to many of its would-be supporters 
by making voting obligatory. The Bill was opposed by Giolitti’s 
friends on many grounds, and some time later Giolitti himself 
delivered a remarkable speech on it, in which he said: ‘‘ I do not 
““ believe that an examination as to the ease with which a man 
‘‘employs the twenty-four letters of the alphabet ought to 
“constitute a criterion by which to decide whether an individual 
‘is fitted to form a judgment on the cardinal questions that interest 
‘the masses of the people.’’ Thereupon Luzzatti on a question 
of form dropped the reins of power, and Giolitti came into office to 
carry out his reform scheme. 


GIOLITTI AND THE CATHOLIC COVENANTERS. 


And now that the experiment has been begun, one must await 
its outcome. Hopefulness, based upon faith in the Liberal leader, 
marks the forecast of his political friends. For Signor Giolitti 
is indeed a past master in Parliamentary tactics. And now when 
prophets of evil foretell dire things of his electoral reform, his 
political friends reply triumphantly: ‘‘ Yes, but Giolitti will come 
‘‘ out of that imbroglio with flying colours.’ For he is regarded 
by many as a veritable wonder worker. His career, too, lends 
colour to the belief. Having passed through the administrative 
mill, where he spent some twenty years, until he had become 
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familiar with every wheel in the mechanism, he turned to Parlia- 
mentary politics somewhat late in life, but rose to the top almost 
at once. He was the youngest Premier of modern Italy, and is 
by far the most powerful Parliamentary leader of modern times. 
Signor Giolitti’s political ideas have never been rigid. They have 
moved with the times and changed with circumstances. He 
has ever shown himself highly susceptible to public opinion, and 
eager to voice it before it becomes public agitation. His faith 
in democracy has become robust, but whether the sheet anchor of 
that faith be wrought of political expediency or of such a generous 
conviction in human perfectibility as nerved Condorcet in his 
selfless endeavors, and uplifted him in his sufferings, is another 
matter which it would be unfruitful to discuss. In any case, he has 
always been a friend of political liberty and of progress. Although 
gifted with far-ranging vision, some of the Italian Premier’s 
best friends doubt whether the scope of the vast work to which 
he has now set his hand was clearly discerned even by himself. 
However that may be, his experiment seems to me, and to a few 
of the most clear-sighted Italian politicians, the starting point of 
a veritable revolution in the political conformation of the 
Peninsula—a revolution from on high, which will ruin the party 
that devised it, and change the face of the country. One of the 
inevitable consequences of the electoral reform with which Signor 
Giolitti has associated his name will be to weaken and finally 
abolish the Liberal buffer, and set the two extreme parties, Clericals 
and Socialists, face to face with each other, and leave them to 
settle Italy’s destinies between them. It is, of course, impossible 
that this result should come to pass at once. The Cabinet can 
yet live long, and Italian Liberalism will die hard. But it is 
one of the ironies of fate that the destruction of the Liberal Party, 
which by its uniform moderation and conciliatory methods in home 
politics, and its suppleness and resourcefulness in the conduct of 
foreign affairs had raised the young kingdom to the level of a 
really great Power, and cleared its way for still greater achieve- 
ments in the future, should be brought about under the impulse of 
the man who owes most of what he is and has and seems, to the 
uniform support given him by that party. 

The situation that results from this shifting of the pol'tical centre 
of gravity appears to the unbiassed outsider so precarious and so 
full of surprises that his curiosity about the motives that inspired 
its author becomes almost irrepressible. 

The Italian Premier has been taunted with the compact made 
by so many of his supporters in the new Chamber with the 
Clericals. But that arrangement is harmless enough in itself—-so 
harmless indeed that many of the new deputies would have observed 
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its terms irrespective of the support given them by the Catholic 
constituents. They had to promise (1) to respect the constitutional 
guarantees of religious liberty and liberty of association and to 
Oppose every measure aimed against the religious congregations. 
(2) To further instruction in the public schools, but not to curtail 
liberty of private teaching. (3) To allow fathers of families to 
continue to enjoy the rights which they at present possess of 
demanding and obtaining religious instruction for their children, * 
and (4) to vote against divorce. In the last Chamber there 
were many deputies who had given this undertaking, and 
others who without any covenant would have observed the four 
points enumerated, and the circumstance that the number of the 
Covenanters has increased is not momentous. Much more serious 
to my mind are the pans of Count Gentiloni which have engendered 
intense bitterness among the Socialists and anti-Clericals. The 
successful agent of the Vatican would have done well to maintain 
a dignified. silence and be contented with the substance. The 
cause he represents has succeeded in obtaining a majority of friends 
in the Chamber and is, therefore, safe so long as the present 
Parliament lasts. And it possesses the further advantage of having 
no corresponding responsibility and no party of its own. 


PROGABLE FPPECTS OF THE REFORM -ON 
FVALY’S HOME. AND. FOREIGN. POLICY. 


The belief prevalent in Rome and Milan that the Premier as 
soon as the Chamber meets will ride for a fall, is to my mind 
unwarranted. Insight into private aims and opinions would alone 
enable one to speculate on the course which the Minister will take 
under the new conditions. In no case could he refuse to meet his 
own creation. Moreover, he has projects of law which he is 
resolved to submit to the new legislators. The Premier is a man 
of courage and enterprise and faith in himself, and he will not 
shrink from the consequences of his own deliberate act. More- 
over, I have positive assurances that he has no intention of tender- 
ing his resignation, and I think that if he did quit the cares of 
office spontaneously, he might not again find a favourable moment 
to return. Nothing has as yet happened to modify the views or 
the plans of Signor Giolitti. From certain points of view the new 
electoral law may well seem to deserve eulogy as a stride forward. 
But contemplated in its effects it will, I think, be found needlessly 
to have broken the continuity of gradual liberal progress which 


* If forty fathers of school children ask that the latter may be instructed in their 
religion, the demand is acceded to, but the children are taught after school hours, 
and only those whose parents desire it. 
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seemed at once indispensable and adequate to Italy’s political well- 
being and enabled her to steer clear of the rocks and shoals in which 
home and foreign waters abound. Ina country like Italy, once the 
institutions become downright democratic, it is the extreme parties 
that rise to power at the expense of the moderate groups whose 
caution and slowness the average man, who has not sense for fine 
distinctions, cannot appreciate. The Premier and his friends may 
continue to transact the nation’s business for a time, but only 
by accepting the réle of instruments. And whether a statesman 
who for some twelve years has wielded dictatorial power can all at 
once resign himself to this consequence may well be doubted. 
Signor Giolitti has governed Italy absolutely even when he was 
seemingly contenting himself with the réle of Chief of the 
Opposition ; and it is but fair to say that on the whole his régime 
was beneficial. During the administration formed by de Fortis, 
Sydney Sonnino, and Luzzatti, it was Giolitti who remained the 
unseen pilot of the ship of state. On most historic occasions his 
leadership consisted in knowing when to follow the nation. In 
this matter of electoral reform he has led it. Whither? On the 
other hand, it is a mistake to suppose that it was he who made war 
upon Turkey. That expedition was literally forced upon him by 
public sentiment, nor was it until the current carried him away that 
he began to take a real interest in foreign affairs. Ever since he 
acquired dictatorial power, party politics in Italy have almost ceased 
to exist. The Government could always ‘‘ make the elections,’’ 
and as the Crown confided this task to Signor Giolitti he was, so 
to say, the great elector of the realm. In the South, especially, his 
protegés were generally sure of success. And in the Chamber, 
where he charmed, persuaded, intimidated, his will was law. 

And now all that is changed. The era of personal politics is 
over. Among the parties of the Extreme Left there are a number 
of ‘‘ fighting men,’’ champions of a cause bent on obtaining certain 
political aims at all personal costs, and those aims are subversive 
of the order typified in Signor Giolitti. Other deputies there are 
too among the new arrivals whose personal feelings towards the 
Premier are saturated with bitterness and who with their eyes fixed 
on the goal, will take little heed of the road that leads thither or of 
the persons that block it. With political adversaries to encounter 
of the temper of the Socialist deputies, MM. Labriola, Altobelli 
and the Sicilian Prince Tasca di Luto—the Prime Minister may 
discover that his dictatorial position is untenable, his legislative 
usefulness stemmed, and his political programme no longer feasible. 
Confronted with those new elements, M. Giolitti, who has attained 
the respectable age of seventy-one, will find progress more slow 
and effort more irksome than heretofore in a political domain 
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characterised by chaotic confusion. Out of that chaos the 
beginnings of order will emerge when the two parties of Thorough, 
extreme left and extreme right, stand face to face. But during the 
tedious process that must go before, it may prove difficult to adjust 
some of Italy’s vital requirements to the changed and changing 
surroundings. 

For the revolutionary reform in its latter manifestations will cut 

deep into the foreign as well as the domestic policy of the kingdom. 
Socialists, especially those of the strict persuasion, will insist on 
satisfying the pressing needs of the people at home before spending 
money on schemes to be carried out beyond the seas from which 
the taxpayers can expect no tangible return. The spread of 
education, the betterment of the lot of the southern population, 
provision for the old and the sick, the alleviation of financial 
burdens will doubtless form part of the coming reform programme. 
The four new monster battleships already ordered may be built, 
launched, manned, but it will not be easy to get the new Parlia- 
ment to continue the policy which necessitated their construction. 
With Austria, too, relations may grow more formal and several 
shades less cordial than they are to-day, not only because the 
Habsburg Monarchy is conservative, Catholic, aristocratic, and 
can therefore have but slight sympathy with a rival nation which 
is becoming radical, anti-religious, and democratic; but also 
because in the new order of things the national tendency to 
fraternise with the French people will find fuller expression than 
heretofore. Italy’s foreign policy ever since the creation of the 
Triple Alliance has been devised by statesmen and carried out by 
veritable diplomatists. One of the consequences of the present 
electoral upheaval will be to place it in the hands of straightforward 
well-meaning simplicists who, possessing no sense for the complex, 
the remote, the relative, may be unable to resist the temptation to 
launch the nation upon a wholly new and seemingly more 
advantageous course. 
_ Those consequences will not, of course, be realised all at once. 
And at present very few among the new deputies realise that they 
are inevitable. For the Cabinet has scored a victory, Signor 
Giolitti is triumphant as ever and all is for the best. E pur si 
muove. 


ROUMANIA AND THE SPRING-TIME OF PEACE 
IN THE BALKANS. 
From the Balkans come welcome tidings of peace concluded, of 


amicable arrangements in progress, and of difficulties overcome. 
Thanks to the gentle pressure exercised by Roumania in the person 
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of her unique statesman, Take toncacn. who by his personal 
initiative alone has accomplished more than an official pleni- 
potentiary of the Government could have effected—Greece and 
Turkey have met each other half-way and come to a workable 
settlement. Since the beginning, in spite of the grave misgivings 
entertained by several Governments, I felt convinced that the two 
countries would not commit an irreparable blunder and again have 
recourse to violence. Still, in Balkan affairs one can never be 
certain of anything but accomplished facts. Thus when negotia- 
tions seemed to have led to a satisfactory issue, and Ghalib Bey 
and M. Panas felt elated with the prospect of certain success, a 
hitch suddenly occurred and everything was once more in flux. It 
was then that M. Take Jonescu, with his consummate tact, inter- 
vened for the last time and insisted on a compromise being struck 
up before he quitted Athens for Constantinople. What he had to 
say could not, of course, be very new, but his tact and temperament 
and political influence invested it with a quality which rendered 
his exhortations efficacious. The peace treaty was accordingly 
signed on November 13th, and King Constantine, in the course of 
a conversation he had with a Roumanian journalist, gave clear 
expression to the debt of gratitude which Greece has thus contracted 
towards Roumania. 

Roumania’s réle as peacemaker in this dispute is noteworthy and 
bears out my former anticipations. Among the ever-moving, ever- 
changing political elements of the Balkan Peninsula, Roumania 
is the one fixed solid centre which by dint of alternate attraction 
and repulsion endeavours to keep them from colliding with each 
other. Its influence makes for peace, and one hopes that internal 
reforms in the country may not so absorb or enfeeble its statesmen 
as to hamper their activity or lessen their usefulness in foreign 
affairs. King Carol, in the course of a conversation he had a few 
weeks ago with a representative of the Press, remarked that 
Roumania’s réle is that of an umpire in the Balkans, which she can 
exercise all the more easily that she harbours no territorial designs 
of her own, being interested only in the maintenance of peace, of 
equilibrium, and of such other conditions as may seem favourable 
to pacific evolution. And the expedition and thoroughness with 
which M. Take Jonescu has warded off the danger of war which was 
felt as a disturbing factor throughout commercial and industrial 
Europe, leaves no doubt that Roumania, in the person of such 
statesmen, is qualified for her cultural mission. 

Greece, too, deserves a high meed of praise for her readiness to 
compromise. It should not be forgotten that in the latest phase of 
her dispute there were four demands of the Porte with which the 
Hellenic Government felt unwilling to comply. One of these 
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turned on the administration of the Vakoofs in Greek territory, the 
proceeds of which are to be collected by local Moslem communities 
and remitted to the Vakoof Ministry in Stamboul; and another 
binds the Hellenic Government to assume responsibility for the 
kilometric guarantee for the Salonica-Monastir and the Salonica- 
Dedeagatch railways. To these demands a non possumus answer 
was returned. But at the last moment Venizelos wisely gave way 
and assured to his country the unquestioned enjoyment of the fruits 
of her brilliantly won victories and to the Balkan Peninsula the 
sorely needed boon of peace. 


ALBANTA:= THE *POLFIICAL: BICYCLE. MADE “BY 
TWO. 


Albania is not yet separated from Greece and fully rounded off. 
But in the matter of its southern boundaries I feel sure that a 
satisfactory settlement on the basis of give-and-take will be shortly 
come to. For having talked with some of the leading statesmen 
on this subject I find that they are prepared to do everything com. 
patible with the vital interests of their respective countries in the 
direction of compromise in order to bring about such an arrange- 
ment as will not leave a sting behind. Italy, in particular, is 
animated by feelings of amity towards Greece, and on practical as 
well as sentimental grounds would gladly make every possible con- 
cession to the legitimate demands of King Constantine’s Govern- 
ment. But what struck me most of all was the trust which 
Continental statesmen place in Great Britain whose motives in her 
intercourse with her neighbours they unanimously set down as 
unselfish and humane. Inspired by this confidence they would be 
willing, they assured me, to give their most favourable considera- 
tion to any proposal emanating from our Foreign Office, and they 
added that they had little doubt such a proposal would be speedily 
accepted by all concerned. The British Delegate at the Albanian 
Boundary Commission had thrown out a suggestion, the details of 
which were not made public at the time, but it was understood that 
the principle involved was that of compromise on geographical as 
distinguished from ethnographical lines—certain villages and some 
square miles of territory being allotted to Greece who would then 
spontaneously evacuate all the occupied Albanian territory within 
the time-limit laid down. And as I had the assurance of those 
whom it most nearly concerned that this principle within those 
limits would be acquiesced in, provided a concrete proposal 
embodying it were hall-marked by the British Foreign Office—I 
made known the fact in the hope that this condition would be ful- 
filled. Since then the British Government has, I understand, come 
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forward with a proposal for marking the boundaries of Southern 
Albania on economical, geographical, and strategical lines. Thus 
in virtue of the first principle, villages depending upon a town 
which is their natural market place must not be politically 
separated from that town, otherwise disturbances like the recent 
Albanian revolt would be inevitable. The bearing of the other two 
principles—geographicai and strategical—is self-evident. The 
Austro-Hungarian Government has, I am informea, intimated that 
Major Doughty Wylie’s suggestion, which harmonises with the 
outlines limned by the Ambassadorial Conference, is acceptable, 
and I know that the Italian Government is of the same way of 
thinking. That being so, one may reasonably assume that this 
knotty problem will shortly be disposed of without further trouble. 


EXIT TSAR FERDINAND: THE LIGHT THAT FAILED. 


‘* All’s well that ends well,’’ most of the Balkan States may now 
exclaim, as the curtain falls on the last act of the drama, for all but 
one of them have fared admirably. All but one. And yet Bulgaria 
is also a gainer by the Balkan war. Her territory has been greatly 
augmented and her military annals illustrated by deeds of heroism 
worthy of the days of yore. And if the present time alone were 
under consideration she would have some solace. But it is the 
outlook on the future that affords ground for discontent, perhaps 
despair. The dream of a great Empire which every Bulgarian 
entertained and which warranted Ferdinand in assuming the high- 
sounding title of Tsar, is dispelled. _ Humanly speaking, it is 
become impossible of realisation. The road eastward and south- 
ward is blocked. Bulgaria is isolated. Her rivals encompass her 
round and are determined to hinder every attempt on her part to 
prepare again for the competition for which she was recently 
disqualified. Add to this her pressing need of money and the 
difficulty she experiences in borrowing it. Her plight is truly 
piteous. 

Rumours are rife—nay, definite statements have been put 
forward by the Press—to the effect that King Ferdinand has decided 
to abdicate in favour of his eldest son Boris. In one of the best 
informed London papers, the following announcement has 
appeared :— 

‘“ People may differ in their opinion as to the character, abilities, 
“and failings of Ferdinand of Coburg; they may criticise his 
““ policy; they may condemn his excessive ambition, and smile 
““compassionately on his great dreams, but all will unite in 
“sympathy with his tragic destiny. No Bulgarian patriot has done 
‘“more for Bulgaria than King Ferdinand. Even Dr. Daneff, 
““ to-day the leader of his enemies, must recognise that he has done 
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““imperishable service to the Bulgarian nation. Yet Ferdinand 
““ of Coburg is to cease to be ‘ Tsar of the Bulgarians,’ and probably 
“will go to his Hungarian estates to finish there his life as one of 
“the ‘ kings in exile.’ I am aware that a denial was given to the 
““rumours of his abdication. These denials will be repeated now at 
“intervals for some time until the day on which his abdication in 
“favour of his eldest boy, Boris, is published as a fait accompli.’’* 

I must confess that I possess no trustworthy data tending to 
confirm, weaken, or contradict this information, which has since 
been called in question by the semi-official press organs of Vienna 
and Sofia. Consequently, I suspend my judgment as to the 
exactitude of the allegation. But there is no doubt whatever that 
Tsar Ferdinand has fallen upon evil days, or that the worst has 
still to dawn. The main object of his living and working has 
drifted beyond his reach, has now become unattainable. Nor is that 
all. He himself and he alone is saddled with the responsibility for 
the huge failure. The venture on which Bulgaria embarked was 
conceived in the spirit of true statesmanship. It was, perhaps, 
as arduous an undertaking when first imagined and planned as was 
the unity of Italy as outlined by Cavour. Grafted on a policy of 
all or nothing, circumstance so favoured the heroic Bulgarian 
people that success appeared, nay, was, assured. Indeed, failure 
lay so far out of the sequence of likely contingencies that it had to 
be sought for arduously and persistently. Bulgaria may be said 
to have overtaken her fate. The charge now covertly made against 
King Ferdinand is that he unwittingly went in quest of it and 
obstinately refused to turn back—despite the admonitions and 
entreaties of his generals—until he had found it. And now 
Bulgaria is encased, so to say, in an invisible net of steel which will 
effectually hinder her expansion and prevent the dream of her 
patriotic sons from ever taking shape. 


SORRY END OF THE GREAT ADVENTURE. 


As this matter is likely to be heard of again and to produce 
memorable consequences, it may be worth elucidating here. This 
is all the more easy that the Bulgarian statesmen and generals 
compromised or disparaged are already striving to exonerate them- 
selves by shifting the blame upon others. The air is thick with 
recriminations in Sofia. And in last analysis the fault is laid to 
the King’s charge. Dr. Daneff, who has been a prominent figure 
in this national tragedy, declares that he was kept in ignorance of 
the order given by the General Staff and countersigned by General 
Savoff to attack the Serbs and the Greeks. He, the responsible 
head of the Government, knew nothing of it. Who gave the order, 


* Daily Telegraph, November 13th, 1913. 
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then? He was on the point of starting on July 1st or 2nd for St. 
Petersburg in a Russian warship which awaited him at Varna. 
The date is worth remembering—July 1st or 2nd—but already on 
June 28th the military order had been issued, unknown to him, to 
proceed to the treacherous attack. And even long before that on 
June 19th preparations had been begun, made by order of General 
Savoff to get ready the Second and Fourth Armies for the projected 
attack.* Consequently, according to the ex-Premier, a Machia- 
vellian plot, saturated with treachery of the blackest dye, was being 
hatched for weeks by the person who actually wielded the power 
while the most pacific assurances were being scattered all over 
Europe by the man who possessed the power in theory. The 
régime was parliamentary, but the rule was absolute. It was a case 
of Spenlow and Jorkins on a grand scale. 

By way of conveying to the reader a notion of the military orders 
in question, I subjoin an English translation of the second 
telegram :— 

‘‘Ciphered despatch. From Headquarters. Handed in on the 
‘* 17/30 June, 1913, at 3.55 p-m., received on the 17/30 June, 
““5.15 p.m. Very urgent. Radovisht. 

‘* By the injunction N. 24 I have ordered that the Fourth Army 
‘“ shall continue its operation of attack and that the Second Army, 
‘after having executed its operations on Chai-Azi, shall begin its 
‘* march forward in order to attack Salonica. The Commanders of 
““the Armies are to bear in mind that these our operations against 
‘‘the Greeks and the Servians are undertaken without a formal 
‘declaration of war mainly by reason of the following considera- 
‘“ tions. 

‘“‘ First, the spirits of our troops must, so to say, be raised and 
‘‘they must be got to look upon our former allies as enemies. 
““Second, by means of the danger of a war of the allies among 
“themselves, Russia’s diplomacy should be moved to expedite the 
““ settlement of the quarrel instead of prolonging it. Third, by dint 
‘“of the stunning blows we deal our foes, we shall render them 
‘“readier and more pliant. Fourth, inasmuch as we claim as ours 
“‘the territory which they at present occupy we propose to occupy 
“‘fresh territory by force. In this we can succeed so long as 
‘European Powers do not intervene and stop our military action. 
‘“‘ As this intervention may be expected at any minute it behoves 
‘““you to go to work quickly and vigorously. 

“The Fourth Army is to strive at all costs to seize Veles 
‘“‘(Koprulu)—which would be of great political significance. 
‘‘ Obviously the line Sultan-Tepe-Kratovo-Klifeli would first have 
““ to be occupied by a strong contingent. 


* The orders in question have been published by the Bulgarian Press organ of 
ex-Minister Malinoff. Cf. Frankfurter Zeitung, November 2nd, 1913. 
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“The Second Army, as soon as its onward march is concluded, 
“‘and provided the operations of the Fourth Army admit of this, 
“‘ will receive orders to attack Salonica. For this purpose, and in 
“case it does receive such an order, it will be reinforced by two or 
““ three brigades. St 
“The Adjoint of the Commander-in-Chief, 

“* Lieut.-General Savorr.’’* 


And while all these preparations were being made and orders 
issued, the Bulgarian Government was systematically discrediting 
Servia and Greece in the eyes of the world, accusing them of 
disloyalty, and insinuating charges of treachery against them. 
And these calumnies were repeated with emphasis after the 
Bulgarian Government had, as it now admits, learned the true 
state of things. 

One little detail, which is not without a humorous side, 
throws an instructive light upon the dark ways of Bulgaria 
generally, and renders it useless to inquire more closely into the 
question of responsibilities. A German pressman recently inter- 
viewed both Dr. Daneff and General Savoff on the subject of the 
order given above. To General Savoff he put this query: “‘ Who 


““was it that issued the order?’’ ‘‘I did,’’ was the reply. 
““Why?’’ ‘‘ Because I had been ordered to do so.’ ‘‘ Was Dr. 
*“ Daneff aware of this?’’ ‘‘ Yes, I think so.’’ Dr. Daneff, on 


the other hand, declares that he was not aware of it, nor had he 
the faintest suspicion. The head of the Cabinet in a constitutional 
country had no inkling of the preparations made by the national 
army-—preparations that had been going on for weeks—to attack 
the nation’s allies. | Now as General Savoff received an order 
which he dared not disobey, it can only have been issued by the 
King. That is the meaning of Dr. Daneff’s and General Savoff’s 
pleas. The one was kept in ignorance of what was being done, 
while the other was only obeying orders! King Ferdinand was 
sitting in his study, pulling the strings and moving the puppets. 


CHERCHEZ LE “RUSSE. 


Athwart the hum and buzz that surrounds the ruler of Bulgaria 
and his official advisers, one thin shrill voice is distinctly audible, 
piping out an exhortation to look higher than Tsar Ferdinand for 
the real delinquent—to push as far northward as St. Petersburg, 
where the invisible net was spun in the meshes of which MM. 
Savoff, Gueshoff, Daneff, King Ferdinand himself and the ill- 
starred Bulgarian nation, were caught. ‘‘ With regard to Russia,”’ 
one Press organ writes, ‘‘ she has been lacking in sincerity as is her 
‘‘wont. Although officially she appeared to desire the end of the 

* Frankfurter Zeitung, November 2nd, 1913. 
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‘‘ war, although at bottom she had no wish to see Bulgaria draw 
‘*too near Constantinople, she none the less encouraged the 
‘* Cabinet Gueshoff in its uncompromising attitude. It is also 
‘* Russia who made Bulgaria neglect the Roumanian danger, by 
‘letting it be understood that she would hold back Roumania. 
‘‘ And then she abandoned Bulgaria to her fate.’’ A somewhat 
analogous statement was published some months ago by the 
present Minister of Finances in Bulgaria, M. Tontcheff. 

As it happens, I am acquainted with this section of contemporary 
history, so to say, at first hand. I know exactly what took place 
and why. And without the slightest bias either way, I must say 
that the line of conduct towards Bulgaria which was pursued by 
MM. Sazonoff and Kokofftseff was as straight as one can well 
conceive. There was no mental reservation, no ambiguity, no 
insincerity. It may be affirmed with truth that the Russian Govern- 
ment held out every inducement to Bulgaria to compose her quarrel 
amicably with Servia and maintain the Alliance. And when 
coaxing appeared inadequate, a deterrent was resorted to. The 
historic telegram addressed by the Tsar to the Kings of Bulgaria 
and Servia was the most potent means that could be devised to 
keep Bulgaria from assailing her brethren and ruining herself. 
That action by the Emperor of Russia was a sacrifice and was 
envisaged in Russia as such. It exposed Nicholas II. to the risk 
which at that moment appeared superlatively slender, of a public 
slight. But, on the other hand, it supplied Bulgaria with the most 
powerful motives for coming to terms with her Servian kinsmen. 
For her future depended on it. But Bulgaria went her own way, 
put a slight upon the Tsar and Russia, was guilty of treachery 
towards her friends and kindred, and forfeited the fruits of her 
heroic sacrifices. She had only one enemy—but that was herself. 
And now her misfortunes which are only commencing are ascribed 
to Servia, to King Ferdinand, to General Savoff, to M. Gueshoff, 
to Dr. Daneff, and above all to Russia. These are the old tactics 
of the little Balkan Governments. 

The assertion that King Ferdinand must lose his crown because 
Russia is dissatisfied with him, cannot be taken seriously. There 
is not any statesman in Russia who cares a straw whether 
Bulgaria’s ruler is named Ferdinand or Boris. And as for his 
religion, the Catholicism of King Ferdinand made even a slighter 
impression on Russia than on the Vatican. Nothing in Russia’s 
action towards Bulgaria during the recent crisis denoted the 
meddler or the would-be boss. It was the conduct of a true friend, 
and it was.reciprocated in the same way as was the help so freely 
given to Bulgaria by her Servian and Greek allies. 


a} SOILLON: 
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SAINT NICHOLAS. 


ba is not every Black Letter Saint that we accept as a serious 

element in the year’s round, even when he is, as very often 
he is, a serious historical person, who trod his way through life 
with at least as much reality as any one of us. But it is 
different with Saint Nicholas, who very probably never existed 
at all in the base material sense: since he has, and has had for 
untold centuries, a vigour of spiritual existence that might well 
excite the envy of a whole calendar of saints. Whoever was 
responsible for his introduction into the calendar, whether it was 
Justinian the law-giver or another, knew what he was doing, for 
he enshrined at one bold touch deities many and tutelary spirits 
many, Satisfying in a flash the barbarians of Europe, the wandering 
tribes of Asia, and the busy shipmen of the A’gean. December 
the sixth might well be regarded as a red-letter day, so potent hath 
been, nay is, Nicholas, Patron Saint of the unstable elements of 
the human heart. Religions may come and go, but new faiths will 
not uproot from the consciousness of the people those conceptions. 
of mysterious protective forces which we find as living notions in 
the very dawn of history, and which are merely reclothed with 
new names as new waves of faith and ritual sweep across the earth. 
English countryside traditions can in many instances be traced back 
to pre-Christian days; to the faith of Palzolithic and Neolithic 
times, to the strange Eastern rituals introduced by the Roman 
soldiery, to the gods of the Briton, of the Saxon, of the Norseman. 
The ample nursery of Mother Church gathered together all 
beliefs in the unseen. She nurtured them as her own children, 
naming them in pleasing fashion, and crowning them with 
gleaming aureoles. The superstitions that so long controlled 
country districts in the time of the year when the Lords of Misrule 
were abroad, from All Hallowe’en to Candlemas, were largely 
though not wholly under the control of the Church, and Saint 
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Nicholas was not the least of the mysterious forces of darkness and 
of light that the Church adopted. 

The few facts, if one may use the word, of the life of the saint 
are speedily told. He is said to have been a native of Patara in 
Lycia, and there is a legend of his babyhood as to abstinence from 
food on Wednesdays and Fridays that is associated with the fact 
that he is the children’s saint. He became, we are told, a monk, 
and subsequently Abbot in the Monastery of Holy Sion near 
Myra, a desert spot three miles from his birthplace. He travelled 
in Egypt and the Holy Land, and faced the terrors of the deep 
with an equal mind. He became a pattern of holiness, and was 
at last created Archbishop of Myra. His faith was tested in 
the latter part of the persecution of Diocletian, and he lay in 
prison until the reign of Constantine, and is said on impugnable 
Greek evidence to have been present at the Council of Nicaea, when 
he attacked the Arian heresy, and smote Arius himself upon the 
jaw. Neither Athanasius or any other reputable historian mentions 
any of these statements. Mr. Alban Butler refers to the Greek 
origin of those stories, and adds: ‘‘ The silence of other authors 
‘“makes many justly suspect these circumstances.’’ The saint is 
said to have died at Myra on the eighth of the Ides of December, 
343, that is to say, on December 6th. There is, in fact, no particle 
of evidence as to the existence or life of the saint who was destined 
to achieve such an extraordinary position in medizval Europe. He 
first emerges into real history when Justinian at Constantinople, 
about the year 560, dedicates a church to Saint Priscus and Saint 
Nicholas (see Procopius de Avdif, i. 6). There is little doubt that 
he is a heathen deity, one of the Heavenly Twins, the worship of 
whom adorned the Mediterranean and even the Atlantic coasts 
from prehistoric times. His relation to the sea is very remarkable. 
Dr. Rendel Harris identifies him with Poseidon. A recognised 
saint in the East from the sixth century, he appears in Western 
martyrologies in the ninth, and in the eleventh century we find a 
sharp conflict between two sea powers for the possession of the 
apochryphal relics. The merchantmen of Bari in Apulia desired 
for purposes of attracting trade to control his bones, and by a 
smart raid early in the year 1087 secured from the Church at 
Myra, three miles from the sea, a marble coffin which they rifled, 
and sailed away in triumph, apparently eluding with some skill 
the Arab corsairs who were reported to be watching the coast. 
The Venetians were intent on a similar enterprise, and despite 
the fact that the Apulian merchants as early as May oth, 1087, had 
erected a pilgrimage shrine at Bari, they likewise raided Myra 
and brought away the bones of two other bishops, one 
of whom was named Nicholas., The cult of Saint Nicholas spread 
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with swiftness. It became the fashion to dedicate churches by 
the sea to the saint, and there are said to be no less than four 
hundred churches in England alone dedicated in this name. Such 
churches associated with the sea will be familiar to most, but one 
may mention the church of Saint Nicholas at Yarmouth, and that 
of Saint Nicholas at Deptford. It is not difficult, therefore, to 
account for the fact that the saint who is remembered on December 
6th is the patron saint of sailors, and if of sailors, then of all 
travellers, and in particular of two classes of travellers who affected 
the sea, to wit, merchants and pirates. It is strange that a being of 
such indubitable holiness should have had the difficult and un- 
pleasing task of superintending the work of pirates and later of 
footpads, and of all manner of robbers (the clerks and knights of 
St. Nicholas, including, by a sad and popular logic, lawyers). But, 
after all, these recognised industries of the Middle Ages needed 
some colour, and not unnaturally the saint chosen was the one who 
watched over travellers. The Lombard merchants traded under 
the saint’s protection who truly ‘‘ caused them to inherit from sea 
‘“to sea’’ (in the words of the Sarum epistle for the saint; 
Ecclesiasticus xliv., 17-23), and it is said that they adopted the three 
balls as their sign from the legend that Saint Nicholas threw three 
balls or purses of gold into the window of a needy man. So it 
comes about that Saint Nicholas protects the pawnbroker as well 
as the merchant and the pirate and the lawyer. 

But how was it that Saint Nicholas took over the duties that have 
made him the most popular and the most real of all the saints ; how 
did he, so busied with other things, become the patron saint of 
children? It has been suggested that the fact springs from the 
legend that he restored to life from the salting-tub three children 
butchered for food in time of famine. The dowries that he gave to 
the three daughters of a wretched father—a variant of the three 
balls story—might also be put forward as a proof of his love of 
young people. But these stories probably spring from the fact 
that he is the patron saint of the young. It is more easy to explain 
his position in this way: probably it was as travellers that Saint 
Nicholas became the patron saint of scholars. The scholars of the 
middle ages were wandering folk who tramped all lands under the 
safeguard of the licence of the Chancellor of a University and under 
the protection of Saint Nicholas. We may well imagine that it 
was from the fact that the saint was the protector of scholars that 
he became not only the tutelary deity of parish clerks (the Fraternity 
of Saint Nicholas) and lawyers, but also of all school-children. 
Almost into the present day boys used the invocation “‘ Nik’las ”’ in 
games of touch to ward off capture in much the same way that they 
touched wood or cried ‘‘ fain ease.’ Whether the phrase is still 
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ever used in schools may be doubted, but it certainly has been so 
used within the last half-century. ‘Sas 

The relationship of the saint to school-children, and therefore to 
all children, is of singular interest. Throughout Europe the cult 
has thriven for centuries. The fact that the saint was carried by the 
Greek Church from Constantinople into Russia to become the 
patron saint of that great Empire no doubt gave weight to the 
name; but in any event look where we may we find the kindly old 
saint giving pleasure and protection to children. The story of the 
Boy-Bishop—upon which Mr. A. F. Leach has thrown so much 
light—elected in certain schools on Saint Nicholas day, further 
illustrates the very early relationship of the saint to the schoolboy.* 
A variant or development of this relationship of Saint Nicholas to 
schools is the ‘‘ Barring out’ that took place on December 6th. 

In Belgium on Saint Nicholas Day there used to be sold great 
chocolate bishops, modelled on the figure of the saint as he appears 
in Les Heures d’ Anne de Bretagne, and the children placed baskets 
about the house and hung up (travellers’) stockings in expectation 
of gifts. Such practices recur throughout Europe. The Dutch in 
the seventeenth century carried the saint to the American colonies, 
where he became the Santa Claus who to-day carries on his work 
in England at Christmas-time. In Pennsylvania he became 
Pelsnichol, or Nicholas with the fur, whose business it is to place a 
birch-rod in the stockings of naughty children. In Germany it is 
the work of Ruprecht, the saint’s servant, to threaten children 
with the rod or reward them with apples and nuts, while to-day in 
Holland the saint, well-mounted on a noble horse, delights the little 
folk. On Saint Nicholas’s eve they put away their shoes (symbols 
of travelling feet) filled with hay to feed the traveller’s horse, and 
expect to find sweet gifts in return. Miss Perkins’s delightful book 
The Dutch Twins tells us in detail all that Saint Nicholas means to 
the Dutch children of to-day. Indeed, he is, as we have seen, no 
respecter of persons or of creeds. He is, when all is told, the 
protector of travellers and there are no travellers in such need of 
protection as the small folk just setting out on the long and 
dangerous journey of life. And so Saint Nicholas is the premier 
saint of modern times, representing as he does that spirit of helpful- 
ness towards children which is the distinguishing note of so much 
modern social effort. 

JE. Gop M. 


* The position at Eton is not altogether easy to understand. There the Boy-Bishop 
was elected by the scholars on St. Hugh’s Day (November 17th) so as not to 
interfere with the Boy-Bishop elected by the College on December 6th. In any 
event, the election of the Boy-Bishop was in some way related to the Montem, 
which, until Whitsuntide, 1758, was held in the winter. (See Metes & Queries which 
gives the student much information as to legends of St. Nicholas, as do Martyrs 
and Saints of the First Twelve Centuries (1887) and the Encyclopedia Britannica.) 
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REVIEWS. 
UNIVERSITY REFORM.* 


Mr. Tillyard’s history of the reforms that have taken place in 
the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge during the last century, 
deserves a permanent place on the shelves of every library that 
deals with the history of English education. He shows us these 
famous Universities at the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
when collegiate life had at last almost entirely overshadowed 
University life and the Colleges had come to regard themselves as 
private rather than as national institutions. Indeed, at one moment 
it seemed possible that the same fate would overtake them as over- 
took so many of the Inns of Chancery, the shameless division 
between a small group of members, who refused to add to their 
number, of the ancient endowments. When the attack on the 
conditions of the Universities began in the Edinburgh Review a 
_ little more than a century ago, Dr. Coplestone, afterwards Provost 
of Oriel, felt compelled to declare that Oxford was not a national 
institution. The private claims of ownership in the case of the 
colleges were becoming dangerous, but fortunately Parliament was 
eventually driven to protect the endowments in a fashion that did 
not, unfortunately, arise in the case of the Inns of Chancery. The 
famous attacks of the Edinburgh Review were renewed in 1831, 
and this time the attacker was a very notable scholar and 
philosopher, Sir William Hamilton. By 1836 the position was 
saved, for reform had become inevitable, and, in fact, from the 
point of view of instruction, both at Oxford and Cambridge a 
revival was already in full swing. 

Neither University had ever become entirely quiescent, 
but in truth the widespread inefficacy of the grammar schools 
that had followed partly as a result of the intolerant 
conformity legislation of the late seventeenth century had 
brought both Universities to a very low level. Yet even in 
the worst days the stream of scholarship never ran dry, and some 
very distinguished men, such as Porson, Gibbon and Blackstone, 
kept alive the reputation of the Universities as centres of scholar- 
ship and thought. With the institution of the Mathematical Tripos 
in 1748, revival took shape at Cambridge, and the eighteenth 
century saw the institution of many professorships. With the 
opening of the nineteenth century we see Airy and others 
remodelling Cambridge mathematics, while at Oxford pure scholar- 
ship and philosophy strengthened their positions. But the move- 

* 4 History of University Reform, from 1800 A.D. to the presen? time, with 


Suggestions towards a Complete Scheme for the University of Cambridge, by A. I. 
Tillyard, M.A., St. John’s College, Cambridge. Cambridge: W. Heffer & Son, Ltd. 


(price ros. net.). 
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ment for internal reform could not alone have saved either Oxford 
or Cambridge, despite the number of great men who poured in and 
swiftly raised the-whole standard of English thought and scholar- 
ship. The evangelical movement at Cambridge brought in new 
life, the Oxford movement was an awakening force that acted and 
re-acted between the University and the nation, but as things stood 
the Universities were still outside national life when the long 
controversy started by the Edinburgh Review, and shared in by all 
the distinguished thinkers of both Universities and by various 
statesmen, culminated in the Royal Commission of 1850. 

The proposal was resisted stoutly. Mr. Roundell Palmer, after- 
wards Lord Selborne and Lord Chancellor, declared that a Commis- 
sion would be illegal; so high was the private property theory 
pitched. At Oxford the Commissioners were received with insults ; 
information was refused both by the University and the colleges, 
but in face of all difficulties a Report was produced which Mr. Glad- 
stone considered “‘ one of the ablest productions submitted to Parlia- 
‘* ment in his recollection.’’? The Report proposed the restoration of 
University control, with an effective constitution, the re-creation of 
a strong professorial system which should act in combination with 
tutorial collegiate teaching. It also recommended a reform not yet 
achieved—-a_ public examination before Matriculation. Even 
to-day it is the colleges and not the Universities who determine 
the persons who are to become members of the Universities. The 
absurdity of the position is obvious. The University alone should 
determine the conditions of matriculation. | At Cambridge the 
Commissioners dwelt on the fact that the University is ‘‘a great 
‘national institution,’’ insisted on the restoration of University 
authority over all studies by the enlargement of the professorial 
system, the reform of the fellowship system, and the contribution 
of funds by the colleges for the support of the University. The 
Commissioners declared that all preparation for the degree 
examinations should be undertaken by the Professors. These 
principles though absolutely sound “have never yet been fully 
‘acted on:?’ 

The University Acts of 1854 and 1856 were the work of Mr. 
Gladstone, who conceived the notion, against the judgment of 
Jowett, of an Executive Commission to carry out the necessary 
reforms. The constitutions of the Universities were reformed; the 
colleges were given power to reform their statutes and to supply 
funds for University purposes ; degrees, though not membership of 
the Senate, were thrown open to dissenters. The Acts under the 
guiding hands of the Commissions gave new life to the Universities 
and the old conflict between the colleges and the Universities was 
rapidly forgotten. From 1856 to 1871 every effort was made by 
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leaders of University thought like Mark Pattison to bring the 
Universities into touch with national life, but the cost of the 
University course, then as now, was the difficulty. Pattison 
objected to the subsidising of poor scholars. University life ought 
to be possible without subsidies. He also declared that 


‘There is no reason why every class of vocation in which 
intelligence and refinement are applicable, and in which a career of 
prosperity is opened to the practitioner, should not have a corres- 
ponding ‘ Faculty ’ arranged for it in the University, where an 
appropriate training—not practical and professional, but theoretical 
and scientific—might be had. Why should commerce and industry 
choose to remain under a stigma which the feudal system branded 
upon them, as base employments, which necessarily excluded from 
the education which was reserved for the territorial seigneur and 
the classic? ”’ 

Cambridge has long had this view in mind, and perhaps it is 
characteristic that Oxford should have suggested it! 

In 1871 came the abolition of University Tests by an Act that 
declared that the colleges, as well as the Universities, are national 
institutions. The Act was followed by a Royal Commission 
dealing with the revenues and property of the Universities, and 
in 1877 legislation was passed under which Special Commissioners 
formulated University Statutes, which reformed the entire system 
of fellowships, and devised a system of adequate contribution by 
the colleges to the University funds, the creation of a Financial 
Board, Special Boards of Study, and a General Board of Study. 
In this way the reforms projected in 1850 were largely carried out. 

But still to-day there is need for reform, and Mr. Tillyard sets 
forth a scheme for Cambridge that would make for efficiency. 
The small college cannot get the best class of undergraduate. Mr. 
Tillyard would so group the colleges that every group would offer 
equal inducements to the best men. He would have a permanent 
Vice-Chancellor, ruling over a Council of the Senate. The Senate 
should consist of 450 graduates and 50 other persons nominated 
by outside educational bodies. The General Board of Studies 
should control both University and college teaching. There 
should be Boards of Examinations of Advanced Studies and 
Research. The Financial Board should control collegiate capital 
expenditure, while the Board of Management and Works should 
take over the financial work of Bursars, Stewards, and Tutors, and 
the colleges should contribute not less than one-fifth and not more 
than one-half of their assessable income to the University chest. 
Entrance to the University should be controlled by a University 
examination, and the B.A. should be abolished. The scheme is 
a good’one, but would take away from the colleges a sense of 
responsibility which is at present very actively at work. 
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PILLARS OF SOCIETY.* 


Readers of Prophets, Priests, and Kings have waited eagerly 
for its successor, and they have not waited in vain. The highest 
compliment that can be paid to Mr. Gardiner’s new volume is that 
it is even better than the old. The sketches are of absorbing 
interest and astonishing brilliance. Since Hazlitt’s incomparable 
portraits a century ago, no political studies have combined psycho- 
logical insight with literary charm in a higher degree than the best 
pages in the latest work of the Editor of the Daily News. 

Mr. Gardiner casts his net wide, and brings up all sorts of 
fish; but most of his readers will turn first to the pictures of our 
party leaders. He wisely makes no attempt to conceal his own 
opinions, and some of his Unionist readers may perhaps complain 
that Mr. Chamberlain and his son, Mr. Bonar Law and Mr. F. E. 
Smith obtain somewhat less than their meed of praise. On the 
other hand, no Conservative could withhold his admiration of 
the generous and eloquent tributes to Mr. Long and Lord Hugh 
Cecil; and, if there are any Tory Democrats left, they will read 
with delight the exquisite vignette of that political curiosity, Sir 
Frederick Banbury. ‘‘I see his spirit coming down through the 
““ages fighting an eternal rearguard action against all change. 
‘“In the stone age, who so dauntless as he in his resistance to the 
“notion of bronze? Amongst cave-dwellers, who so indignant 
“at the Radical-Socialists who dreamed of houses made with 
““hands? Among the bowmen, whose voice so high against the 
““new-fangled instruments of percussion? He was with Charles 
“at Edgehill, and with North against the embattled farmers of 
‘““ New England. Wherever an old wrong was dying in the night, 
“wherever a new light was bursting on the vision of men, the 
“spirit of Sir Frederick Banbury was there, laying futile ambushes 
““to defeat the march of humanity.” 

Mr. Gardiner is never violent and never bitter; but he has his 
aversions, and their names are Mr. Strachey and Lord Milner. 
The former is Pecksniff come to life again, the latter is a mixture 
of Torquemada and Pobedonostseff, a Bismarckian transplanted to 
British soil. ‘Lord Milner,’ he declares categorically, ‘‘ has 
‘‘ always left humanity out of his calculations.’’ Our author judges 
men more by their temperament and their achievement than by 
their opinions, and he is well aware of the feet of clay on which 
some of the gods in his own temple stand. The pages on Mr. 
Churchill are acid enough to please his worst enemies. ‘‘ His 
“loves will be many, but they will always have the passion of a 
“first love. | Whatever shrine he worships at, he will be most 


* Pillars of Society, by A. G. Gardiner. Nisbet & Co. 1913. 
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“fervid in his prayers. The ultimate Churchill escapes us for a 
“good reason. He is not there.’’ 

As we wander down the portrait gallery we are often tempted 
to stop. Among foreign statesmen Mr. Roosevelt and Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier call for attention. Among our thinkers and teachers, 
Prince Kropotkin, Canon Lilley, and Professor Geddes receive 
their due, Mr. Wells perhaps a little more, Mrs. Humphry Ward 
perhaps a little less. Yet every picture is carefully studied, and 
most of Mr. Gardiner’s estimates are likely to be ratified by the 


impartial finger of posterity. 
Gar sr. 


Seroois CEINICS:* 


Among the many activities of to-day in the matter of education 
in the broadest sense of that term is the development of physical 
training among children and the necessary antecedent medical 
inspection of, and attendance upon, children. It is at last recognised 
on all hands that a national system of education cannot be efficient 
if the children subject to the system are unclean, ill-fed, or 
diseased. Dr. Leslie Mackenzie, in his general introduction to 


this book, says :— 


‘“ The nation has awakened to the hygienic needs of the infant 
citizen. Ten years ago, as the result partly of the African War 
and partly of the special investigations stimulated by it, the demand 
for the medical inspection of school children became so strong 
that, almost without a dissentient voice, Parliament established the 
system now operative all over the country. Hundreds of thousands 
of children have been examined by trained medical men and women. 
Multitudes of defects and ailments have made fresh developments 
in organization imperative. To-day the demand for treatment is 
as powerful as the demand for inspection was ten years ago. To 
this demand the school clinic is a response. . . . Medical 
treatment and supervision, it is true, cannot solve all the problems 
centred in the school child ; yet this it can secure—that he shall 
come to school clean ; that he shall have his vision tested and cor- 
rected if it is defective ; that he shall have his ears treated if he 
cannot hear; that he shall have his skin diseases cured or kept 
harmless ; that he shall have his heart, his lungs, his bones, his 
joints examined before he is required to undergo physical educa- 
tion ; that he shall have his hours of work adapted to his individual 
capacity ; that he shall have sufficient healthy play to preserve his 
elasticity and to promote his growth; that, in a word, he shall 
have, at every stage of his growth, his maximum chance of attaining 


to physiological fitness.’’ 

* School Clinics at Home and Abroad, by Lewis D. Cruickshank, M.D., D.P.H., 
Medical Officer and Inspector of Physical Education, Scotch Education Department. 
With General Introduction by W. Leslie Mackenzie, M.A., M.D., LL.D., Medical 
Member of the Local Government Board for Scotland. With twenty-one illustrations. 
The National League for Physical Education and Improvement, Tavistock Square, 


W.C. (price 2s. 6d. net). 
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Dr. Mackenzie further dwells on the truth that ‘‘ the purpose of 
‘“ medical inspection and treatment is not itself a merely medical 
‘‘purpose. The purpose is to aid in the producing of as high a 
‘type of human being as the inherited capacity of the individual 
‘‘entitles him to be.’’ He tells us that ‘‘ to guide the growth of 
‘‘ personality is the problem of education,’’ and in this work the 
doctor plays a necessary part. This book is fitly dedicated to Sir 
Lauder Brunton because of his work ‘‘ in winning the world to a 
“belief in the ethical value of health and strength.’ It is this 
ethical value that makes the school clinic an essential feature in 
national education. 

Dr. Cruickshank opens his able book with ‘‘a general survey of 
‘‘the problem of the treatment of school-children with special 
‘* reference to school clinics.’? The English movement began with 
‘‘the Report of the Royal Commission on Physical Training 
‘* (Scotland), 1903,’’ and in the ten years since that Report it has 
been found that the number of cases requiring treatment among 
children far exceeds the capacity of hospitals, institutions, and 
private practice. The school clinic alone can provide the con- 
tinuous attention to individual cases that can solve the problem of 
fitness for school. The clinic differs from all other institutions in 
the fact that ‘‘ the interest of the clinic is . . . centred more in 
*“the child than in his disease.’’ It correlates all efforts for the 
physical well-being of the child. The physical treatment scheme of 
which the clinic is the outward and visible machinery is or should be 
an organic part of the mechanism of public education. In 


the words of Sir George Newman, ‘“‘the treatment supplied 
‘“should be carried out in intimate connection with the 
““system of education and with the school.’’ This is one 


of the difficulties of purely ‘‘ voluntary ”’ clinics: ‘‘ their imperfect 
“incorporation with the vital machinery of the school medical 
““ service tends to render them less efficient. As far as possible, 
“then, the school medical service, whether concerned with 
““inspection, treatment, or prevention, should be built up into a 
““synthetic whole.’’ There are ‘‘ inspection clinics,’? where the 
school medical officer examines special cases, and such a clinic with 
full equipment is a necessity for the school medical officer intrusted 
with the oversight of a group of schools. The “‘ treatment clinic ”’ 
where it exists is a corollary of the ‘‘ inspection clinic.’”? Dr. 
Cruickshank writes fully and helpfully of supervision of treatment 
by, if possible, the chief medical officer, of control of attendances, 
and of the necessity of accurate registration of cases. He next 
discusses in detail the departmental work of the clinic, the general, 
the ophthalmic, dental, orthopedic (for the treatment of physical 
deformity) departments, the provision for operations. Dr. Cruick- 
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shank examines in the second part of his book the treatment schemes 
and school clinics now at work in this country, and discusses the 
attitude of parents and doctors—both on the whole favourable— 
towards the new work, the question of staff accommodation, cost, 
and parental payments; all matters of great importance. Finally, 
we have an ample account of school clinics at work in other parts 
of the world. We have much to learn from foreign experience. 
The book is a practical work of the highest value, and ought to be 
in the possession of every head-teacher in the country. 


* * * 


THE UNDER-DOG.* 


The horrors chronicled in this book will, it is hoped, have the 
desired result of rousing public opinion to their existence, and so 
to their condemnation; apathy, custom, and commercial interests 
are indeed responsible for much of the cruelty here described. The 
opening chapter by Miss Cole, on ‘‘ The Worn-out Horse Traffic,”’ 
illustrated by M. Karl Peiser, records a system of needless 
suffering, which would be incredible, were it not vouched for in 
official reports. This ‘‘ shameful traffic,’’ as it is called by our 
Vice-Consul at Ghent. ‘‘ The shame of England,’’ as the long 
procession of maimed and decrepit horses through the streets of 
Antwerp, is described in that city, ought to be stopped, and animals 
slaughtered in England before the inevitable sufferings of the 
passage through the North Sea. 

The sections into which the book is divided are contributed by 
well known and responsible writers. Madam Sarah Grand writes 
on ‘“‘ murderous millinery,’’ and Mr. Buckland on the horrors 
of the plume trade, with vigorous onslaughts on the cruelty of 
fashion, in which we cordially concur. Mr. Sidney Trist pleads 
for wounded horses in war, that they may be killed after the battle, 
and not left half-dead to the impatient vultures. Some curious 
stories are told of insect migration, bees, wasps, and ants, from 
devastated to inhabited villages, also of sparrows, mice, and hedge- 
hogs, who on the re-establishment of peace return to their former 
haunts. Two very practical papers are contributed by Mr. Forward 
and Mr. Paddison on humane slaughtering, the Jewish system 
being specially condemned. Mr. Hurndall insists on the useless 
cruelty of docking horses, and also of bearing reins, and is followed 
by a paper by Mr. BenSusan on the tortures of performing 


* The Under-Dog: A Series of Papers by various Authors on the Wrongs Suffered by 
Annals at ie Hand of Man, Edited by Sidney Trist. Animals Guardian Office, 


London. 
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animals, which, if realised, would go far towards abolishing these 
exhibitions. We have never believed in the ‘‘ kindness ’’ theory, 
but the details of training given by Mr. BenSusan are a disgrace 
to civilisation. Mr. Trist also contributes papers on pit ponies 
and traps, especially spring and wire snares. Mr. Ellam writes 
on the butchery of seals, and their threatened extinction through 
indiscriminate and reckless slaughter, and, worse still, the skinning 
of half-dead seals, described as ‘‘ a grim and bloody reality.’’ The 
ruthless waste of animal life is instanced by the death of ‘‘ 16,000 
‘““fur seal pups, in the fall of 1896.”’ 

That man must live on, and by, the lower creation is not disputed 
—coats of skins are the earliest-known forms of clothing—but at 
least we ought to ensure in the boasted civilisation of the twentieth 
century, that necessary killing should be as merciful as possible, 
and that the minimum of suffering should be inflicted. ‘‘ He liveth 
““best who loveth best all things, both great and small.’’ The 


illustrations are very realistic, and by no means the least painful 
part of the book. 


ELIZABETHAN RELATIONS WITH ROME.* 


Mr. C. G. Bayne, in his monograph on Anglo-Roman Relations 
in the first seven years of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, has given 
us a piece of research marked by admirable judicial balance, by full 
appreciation of broad lines of policy, and of the part played by 
personal character in high politics, and also marked by a lucidity 
of style that makes the book from end to end delighftul reading. 
On one point of fact alone are we at all inclined to quarrel with 
Mr. Bayne. He assumes in several places that a large percentage 
of the English population were at heart Catholic. We do not 
believe this to have been the case. Mr. Bayne admits that the 
statement of Sanders to Morone in 1561 that not one-hundredth 
part of the people were infected with heresy, a common statement 
of the Catholic exiles, was an exaggeration greedily swallowed by 
Pius IV.; but Mr. Bayne himself evidently regards the 
percentage of Catholics as quite large. This percentage is a 
subject for special investigation, but we believe that two centuries 
of tireless Lollard propagandism, coupled with the reaction 
against the religious houses, had left it small indeed. 


* Oxford Historical and Literary Studies: issued under the direction of C. H. 
Firth and Walter Raleigh, Professors of Modern History and English Literature 
in the University of Oxford. Volume 2. Anglo-Roman Relations, 1558-1565, by 
C. G. Bayne, C.S.I. Oxford: At the Clarendon Press. London: Humphrey 
Milford (price 8s. 6d. net). 
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When Elizabeth succeeded on November 17th, 1558, England 
was In communion with Rome, but the appointment of Sir 
William Cecil, in whose eyes “‘ the Pope was antichrist, the sworn 
“foe of all good Englishmen,’’ as Secretary of State, outlined 
the future. The character and policy of the Queen is at once 
evident to us. Paul IV. was played with through Sir Edward 
Carne, the late Queen Mary’s Ambassador at Rome. Paul IV. 
was given for four months no opportunity to display his fiery 
energies. Carne held out hopes of an English mission to Rome, 
-and there seemed plenty of time. In March, 1559, Paul half- 
realised that England was in revolt, but still on May 6th he hardly 
appreciated the extent of the revolt. Two days later the Queen 
assented to the Acts of Supremacy and Uniformity, and the final 
breach with Rome had taken place. But Paul took no step save 
bidding Philip II. to conquer England. No fulmination against 
Elizabeth blazed forth from the Vatican, and Mr. Bayne regards 
this as “‘ one of the mysteries of history.’’ Is it not truer to say 
that the hand of death creeping nearer to the fiery Pope chilled 
his energy, disordered his judgment, perhaps made him desire to 
die while Europe was in peace? He died on August 18th, 1559, 
and the new Pope, Pius IV., did not succeed till December 26th. 
Time ran in favour of the English Reformation. 

Rapid action against England was the only hope of Rome, 
faced as she was by the solid determination of Cecil, and 
the amazing political genius of Elizabeth. For six years the 
Queen deceived all Europe as to her own views on religion. 
Not for the first time in the history of mankind did reliance 
on the intellectual frailty of a woman lead to disaster. 
Both Elizabeth and Cecil were playing for time, and the pose 
of Elizabeth as the woman waiting to be won deceived 
everyone but Catherine de Médicis. She had no illusions as to 
feminine craft, though, unconsciously, she helped the policy of 
delay, and the necessary time was won. The mission of Parpaglia, 
who started from Rome on May 23th, 1560, was a futile business, 
and Philip, who saw in the mission not only increased sufferings 
for English Catholics, but a starting-point for a European war, 
of which France would reap the benefit, vetoed the landing of 
Parpaglia in England. This business wasted the year 1660, and 
Elizabeth completed the second year of her reign undisturbed by 
interdict or war. The endless business of the Council of Trent, 
and the negotiations as to admission of the Protestant powers, 
filled the following three years, and it was in the negotiations on 
this question that the political genius of Elizabeth rose to its 
height. How was it possible to deal harshly with a woman 
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pleading for the reunion of Christendom, and earnestly anxious to 
take part in some Council or another—but not the actual Council 
—that should end for ever all difficulties? The joint efforts of 
Cecil and Elizabeth form a delightful exhibition of statecraft. The 
desired marriage with Dudley was the bribe held out to Elizabeth 
in return for reunion with Rome; but the form of reunion indicated 
by Cecil to Philip’s Ambassador was a marvel of ingenuity, for 
while it preserved the existing settlement, it gave grounds for 
discussion. Time was ever being saved. 

The mission of Martinengo was really the crisis of the whole busi- 
ness. Pius, Philip or no Philip, was determined to set up personal 
relations with Elizabeth before it was too late, and he was right. If 
once the Queen could be lured into direct negotiations with Rome, 
all was lost for Protestant England. Yet Philip, in reliance on the 
Dudley bargain, pressed for Martinengo to be detained in 
Flanders, and Pius gave the order on April 12th, 1561. But the 
terms of the bargain left the substance of the existing religious 
settlement, and Philip directed his Ambassador to demand definite 
pledges of obedience from Elizabeth. This de Quadra saw was 
impossible, and so he determined that Martinengo should land. 
All seemed well, and lodgings for the Pope’s Nuncio were actually 
taken in Greenwich, when Cecil sprang the mine which disposed 
both of Dudley and Martinengo. The affair was momentary. 
Cecil discovered a plot of the mildest character for the restoration 
of Catholicism on April 14th, 1561. The evidence was complete 
when, on April 25th de Quadra asked for the Nuncio’s safe-conduct 
into England. On May ist the Privy Council at Greenwich refused 
to admit the Nuncio, and even before this Elizabeth had boldly 
faced the fact that she must choose between Dudley and England. 
Her choice was never in doubt, and the breach with Rome was 
complete. And yet Rome dared not act by excommunication, 
interdict, or war. The Emperor vetoed excommunication, the 
balance of Europe made war impossible, while an interdict would 
have been useless. Paul IV. but not Pius IV. could ape the 
great days of the Papacy. But Pius did not wholly despair of 
England. In 1563 he endeavoured to communicate with Elizabeth 
through Thomas Sackville (the earliest of the Elizabethan poets), 
and Mr. Bayne brings to light the last desperate efforts of 1564-5, 
when, through Bertano and Bruschetto, an almost absurd attempt 
was made to corrupt Cecil and the Queen. The English had 
always a sense of humour, and it must have given huge delight 
to Cecil to see the really wonderful struggle of seven years end in the 
offer to him of a bribe from the Pope of 30,000 crowns if he the 
Prime Minister of England would betray his country. The swift 
descent from the sublime to the ridiculous has no better illustration. 
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EOCAESTISTORY: 


Among the more hopeful features of rural life at the present time 
ig the growing interest in local history. When the “ gentry” 
devote much time to tracing the records of the neighbourhood, then 
the villagers begin to realise that their village has claims to respect 
from outsiders, and in some matters cannot be equalled by the 
neighbouring town whose only importance is derived from a 
thriving industry established a few decades ago. Ingatestone and 
the Essex Great Road with Fryerning is almost a model of how 
such records may be collected together and given to the public. In 
the preface Mrs. Wilde modestly asserts that ‘‘ the book in no way 
“* professes to be a complete history of the parishes.’’ All that she 
claims to have done is to have “‘ simply pieced together the informa- 
“tion I have found in a course of rather desultory reading,”’ 
supplemented by the answers to inquiries from numberless friends 
and strangers. Moreover, care has been taken to add the sources 
from which the matter has been gathered, though at the risk of 
seeming ungracious, regret must be expressed that the page to 
which reference is made has not been added to the titles of the 
volumes. 

In the early history of the two parishes Mrs. Wilde has had the 
collaboration of a friend, Mrs. Archibald Christy, but her contri- 
bution represents only a small portion of the volume which has 
something to record upon almost every aspect of life in the villages. 
It is written in a somewhat colloquial style, and Mrs. Wilde knows 
the value of an anecdote to lighten the pages of ecclesiastical and 
antiquarian lore. Moreover, she does not hesitate to express 
opinions of her own as, for example, the condemnation of ‘‘ the 
‘“(seemingly godless) practice of to-day’’ of postponing the 
Coronation until twelve months after the accession of the Sovereign. 
Naturally the first place is given to the churches, their rectors, 
monuments, bells, and so forth. Her search for information has 
revealed at least one fact which requires further elucidation. By 
what authority did the Bishop of Barking authorise certam books 
in Ingatestone Church to be sent to Wales? The libraries either of 
Lambeth Palace or Sion College, or the Associates of Dr. Bray, 
had a better right to receive them than a remote library in the 


Principality. 


*(1) Ingatestone and the Essex Great Road with Fryerning, by E. E. Wilde. 


(Humphrey Milford. tos. 6d.) : : 
(2) A Schedule of Antiquities in the County of Surrey, prepared under the auspices 


of the Surrey Archeological Society, by P. M. Johnstone, F.S.A., with the assistance 


of Ralph Nevill, F.S.A., H. E. Malden, M.A., and others. 
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Ingatestone has made its contribution to national history. There, 
in the latter part of the eighteenth century, was established Daniel 
Sutton who cured thousands of patients of smallpox and obtained 
a European reputation. From the local press and other sources 
Mrs. Wilde has gathered together an admirable account of his 
operations, showing the opposition which he met from the regular 
practitioners, and examining the evidence in substantiation of his 
claim to have combated effectively that terrible scourge. Another 
section of the book having more than a local interest is the account 
of the Great East Road from London to Harwich and Yarmouth, 
giving pictures of some of the travellers, royal and plebeian, who 
have passed along it in the course of centuries. 

Not the least attractive feature of the volume, which, being the 
work of the Oxford University Press, is thoroughly well produced, 
are the illustrations, many of them reproductions of photographs 
by a member of Mrs. Wilde’s family. Those who were fortunate 
enough to subscribe beforehand must be well satisfied with their 
bargain, but even those who buy it at the published price will not 
often obtain such a copiously illustrated volume of nearly five 
hundred pages for half a guinea. 

A more businesslike, though not less interesting, volume has 
been published by the Surrey Archeological Society in addition to 
their annual volume. It is described as a ‘‘ schedule of antiquities ”’ 
in the county which has been prepared by Mr. P. M. Johnstone, with 
the assistance of Mr. Ralph Nevill and others. Its object is to 
serve on the one hand as a record of what is known and of what 
exists in the way of antiquities at the present time, and, on the 
other, asa basis for scientific specialised work for efforts at preserva- 
tion in the future. It is recognised that the information is not 
exhaustive, and the appeal for particulars, especially of 
manuscripts, should meet with a ready response. The illustrations 
chosen so as to represent most sides of archzeological activity add 
to the interest of the volume, which, incidentally, should assist to 
increase the membership of the Society, since such an interesting 
book is added to the annual volume for the small subscription of 
half a guinea. Few people could turn over these pages without 
finding some old house, doorway, monument, stained glass or other 
feature with which they are familiar, and yet learn something new 
about it from this careful schedule based upon the mosi reliable 
authorities. 


C.. Ba cAx vie 
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SHORTER REVIEWS. 


We must note at once the publication in two volumes by Mr. W. 
Basil Worsfold, of an elaborate account of ‘‘ The Reconstruction of the 
““ New Colonies under Lord Milner ’’ (Messrs. Kegan Paul, price 25s. 
net), in which Lord Milner’s diaries of his work in South Africa, from 
the peace of May 31st, 1902, to the year 1905, are amply used, supple- 
mented by much unpublished correspondence. The first volume carries 
the reader from the Vereeniging Agreement, of May 31st, 1902, to the 
introduction of Chinese labour in June, 1904, and deals in detail with the 
extraordinarily skilful fashion in which the Boers were repatriated, with 
the various measures of recuperation after the war, with Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s visit to South Africa at the end of the year 1902, with the system 
of administrative development. The labour problem in 1903-4 grew 
acute. We are told of the efforts made to secure additional labour 
without the importation of Asiatics. The employment of unskilled Euro- 
pean labour at a wage that would have enabled European labourers to 
maintain a decent standard of civilisation would, it is here alleged, have 
closed all but a few favoured mines. So Chinese labour was said to be 
the only practicable supply. We cannot here discuss this disputable 
subject, but the whole problem will be found argued in these papers. The 
second volume deals with railway development, with the work of the 
necessary developments of the State, which are here classified as follows : 
A. Law, post and telegraph, customs, surveys and mines. B. Educa- 
tion. C. Lands and agriculture. D. Public works and_ finance. 
E. The South African Constabulary. F. Native affairs. G. The 
personnel of the administration. In the sphere of education, it is 
important to remember the work of Mr. E. B. Sargent, who, by his 
system of ‘‘ Camp Schools ’’ during the war, provided nearly 500 
teachers, who organised national education after the settlement. The 
Boers, as reorganisation became effective, began to take an active 
part in politics, and thus came into the new life of South Africa. The 
work is lucid and full of interest, and should attract much attention. 


* * * 


This record of a noble life, and the stirring scenes and gallant gentle- 
men among whom it was passed, ‘‘ General Sir Alex Taylor, G.C.B., 
R.E.: His Times, His Friends, and His Work, by his daughter, A. 
Cameron Taylor.’’ (Williams & Norgate, price 25s. net) was compiled 
originally by his daughter, as a record for Sir Alex Taylor’s descendants, 
to replace the valuable papers and professional notes lost in the 
Latona. Hence, the materials from which Miss Taylor has compiled 
her interesting and sympathetic book have been derived from the recol- 
lections of his brother officers and colleagues. Sketches are given of 
this group of heroes, who were mainly drawn from that Scoto-Irish race 
whose sons have so brilliantly served the Empire. The father of Sir 
Alex, Mr. William Taylor, devoted himself to the introduction of steam 
locomotion into Ireland, rightly believing that in improved means of 
transit lay the future of the country. 

The new system of education, inaugurated by Jean Jacques Rousseau, 
and completed by Pestalozzi, fascinated Mr. Taylor, and at the age of 
twelve, young Alex was taken to Hoxwyl, near Berne, where a wealthy 
philanthropist, Herr von Fellenberg, devoted himself to the education 
of children of all classes. The development of character through the 
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imagination and will, and religion as the basis of discipline were the 
lines on which he worked. In this ideal home, young Alex spent three 
years, which coloured his whole life. His career at Addiscombe was 
uneventful, but he passed out fourth, and was gazetted to the Bengal 
Engineers, where the knowledge of mechanics and handicrafts gained 
at Hoxwyl stood him in good stead. The book contains graphic and 
interesting accounts of the first and second Sikh Wars, the annexation of 
the Punjaub, and the Mutiny. In all these Taylor bore his part, dis- 
tinguishing himself especially at Delhi, as a ‘‘ master of engineering 
‘* detail,’? and was declared by John Lawrence to be the one who, “‘ next 
‘*to Nicholson, took Delhi.’? At Lucknow he was wounded in the leg, 
and while in hospital, received his brevet majority and C.B. In 1858 
Taylor was sent home on sick leave, married, and returned to India in 
1860, with the rank of Colonel, taking up the work he ioved best, the 
making of the road across the Punjaub. An affection of the eyes obliged 
him in 1862 to relinquish his appointment, and, harder still, to refuse 
the Quartermaster-Generalship offered him by Lord Napier, and then 
conferred on Sir Frederick Roberts. The dreaded calamity was averted 
by Dr. Sanitaetsrat Meurer, the Wiesbaden oculist, and Taylor 
returned to India to take part in the Durbar of 1877, when 
the Queen was proclaimed Empress of India. Taylor was now 
Deputy Inspector-General of Military Works, and President of 
the Defence of India Committee, and held these appointments 
till January, 1880, when heavy domestic anxieties claimed his 
presence in England, and consequent retirement. Soon after his return 
he was offered the presidency of the Royal Indian Engineering College 
at Cooper’s Hill, for which his long and varied experience eminently 
fitted him. Here he remained for sixteen years, till in 1896 he 
relinquished the presidency. To his wise counsels and the high 
standard of principles and work maintained in the college, many men 
owed their subsequent success. In Lady Taylor he had a most able 
helper, and her never-failing kindness and sympathy were recognised by 
all. On his retirement, he and his wife and daughter spent some months 
on the Continent, finally settling at Englefield Green. Here the last years 
of his life were spent. The loss of his brilliant son, Major Neville Taylor, 
followed by the closing of Cooper’s Hill College, saddened his remaining 
days, but they were borne, as were all the trials and difficulties of his 
life, with the calm courage of ‘‘ an intensely religious man, who made 
‘* religion the standard of his life.”’ 
* * * 


The anonymous author of ‘‘ The Empress Frederick ’’ (Nisbet, 1913) 
has drawn a convincing portrait of a remarkable woman. While the 
tone is naturally sympathetic, no attempt is made to hide the little 
failings which produced results out of all proportion to their size. ‘‘ She 
‘‘ failed to win the affection of her adopted country as a whole, though 
‘“ she certainly earned its respect and esteem.’’ ‘‘ She was not a good 
“judge of character.’’ She had the inveterate habit of saying what 
she thought. This extreme frankness would have been a danger to any 
crowned head ; but in the case of an English Princess, transplanted to 
the Court of Prussia, it was scarcely less than a disaster. She learned 
from her adored father to believe that the British Constitution was the 
best in the world, and she never ceased to wish and work for its intro- 
duction into the military and bureaucratic State of her adoption. In 
like manner, she openly preferred the company of the artists, the 
scholars, and the scientists of Germany to that of the aristocrats, the 
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soldiers, and the officials. Her feud with Bismarck, who is painted in 
sombre colours in these pages, began at once, and continued throughout 
life. On the other hand, her relations with her father-in-law were 
friendly, those with the Empress Augusta confidential and affectionate. 
Her husband once again appears as a model son, husband, and father, 
whose wide culture and broad humanity were needed to adapt the rigid 
system of Prussia to the necessities of the modern world. The story of 
the long years of waiting, the short weeks of rule, and the closing years 
of mournful resignation, must always remain a tragedy ; but a spirit so 
eager, a mind so active, a heart so tender, both found and made much 
happiness. The Empress herself could not have desired a biographer 
more tactful or more sympathetic. - 


* * * 


Mrs. Archibald Colquhoun, in her volume entitled ‘‘ The Vocation of 
““ Woman ”’ (Messrs. Macmillan, price 4s. 6d. net), does not claim ‘‘ that 
“it sets forth any complete solution of woman’s difficulties, or contains 
““any panacea for those social problems with which she is intimately 
““connected.’’ It will only be by slow developments that economic con- 
ditions can be altered, and Mrs. Colquhoun clearly thinks that the true 
- solution lies along the lines of adaptation of personality to environment. 
She feels that, despite ‘‘ a growing and formless discontent which takes 
‘“ shape in dozens of curious forms,’’ the emancipation of woman can- 
not be achieved by violence, or per saltum. Mrs. Colquhoun adopts the 
position that the real dividing line in relation to public work between the 
sexes is that woman, as a child-bearer, is ‘‘ pre-eminently concerned with 
““the welfare of the individual,’’ while man ‘‘ must put the community 
‘“ before the individual.’’ If this is so, the combination of the two forces 
ought to produce perfect government, as the two functions have in fact 
to be exercised in all legislation or administration. But Mrs. Colquhoun 
hardly seems to regard this point of view. She says, ‘‘ obviously a family 
‘run on male principles, or a State on female ones, would be equally 
‘* sure of disaster. To find the due equipoise, to provide the machinery 
‘* which will give the fullest possible scope to the essential feminine point 
‘‘of view, without interfering with masculine principles, is the true 
‘* problem in politics.’’ We venture to suggest that the problem so stated 
cannot be solved unless women have the parliamentary vote. It is not 
at all true to say that women are opposed to compromise. The lives of 
most women are a continual compromise between the principles which 
appeal to them and their wonderful sense of sacrifice. However, we must 
not argue here the case for or against Woman Suffrage. Mrs. Col- 
quhoun’s discussion and her various chapters on the character and 
achievements of women, on marriage—she makes a splendid stand for the 
noblest ideals in marriage—on economic problems relating to woman, will 
all be read with interest. It may be possible to disagree with Mrs. 
Colquhoun, but it is not possible to regard this book other than as a valu- 
able and attractive contribution to one of the great themes of to-day. 

* * * 


Lord Monkswell has produced a timely book in his illustrated volume 
entitled ‘‘ The Railways of Great Britain ’’ (Messrs. Smith, Elder, price 
6s. net). Outside the district controlled by the North-Eastern Railway, 
England is, in effect, ‘‘ divided up between four groups of railways,”’ 
that is to say, (1) South Eastern and Brighton, (2) London and North- 
Western, Midland, and Lancashire and Yorkshire, (3) Great Central, 
Great Eastern, and Great Northern, (4) Great Western and London and 
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South-Western. Lord Monkswell divides his work into five chapters, 
dealing respectively with the East Coast, Central England, the West 
Coast, the railways to the West, and those to the South and East. He 
feels that if ‘‘ the State were to take over the railways, the relative 
‘importance of the three parties interested in them—public, share- 
‘* holders (i.e., State), and railway servants—would be greatly modified 
‘*in the direction of giving more power to the last-named, to which, in 
‘* practice, the only check would be the force of public opinion.”’ He 
suggests disfranchisement of railway servants if the lines are taken over 
by the State. Railways ‘‘ are in several ways much harder pressed 
‘* financially than they used to be,’’ with the result that this keeps down 
wages. Both the lines and their men have to receive only as much as, 
or even less than formerly for the same, or even more, work ; and this 
in a time when national wealth has generally increased. This is not the 
place in which to review this ample and enlightening account of our great 
railway system, but it is the place to recommend a narrative which for 
lucidity and literary charm would be hard to excel. It is interesting to 
note that the performances of the Caledonian engines in 1896, ‘‘ for high- 
‘* speed work, done day after day, over difficult roads . . . stand 
“‘ unique.’’ On the whole, high-speed work, however, seems to be rare 
in England, though certainly the present writer can remember once 
travelling in a train from the West at well over eighty miles an hour for 
a considerable period on the trial of new engines. Lord Monkswell 
thinks that it is highly improbable that air transport will ever supersede 


railways. 
* * * 


The contrasts between French and English colonisation in North 
America are well brought out in this valuable volume by Dr. James 
Douglas, LL.D., entitled ‘‘ New England v. New France: Contrasts and 
‘* Parallels in Colonial History ’’ (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, price 12s. 6d. 
net). It is interesting to note, on the subject of historical sources, that 
the historians of Canada will eventually have to work at the huge mass 
of official records, still unindexed, that were taken to France after the 
English conquest, as well as at the Jesuit and Franciscan archives. In 
Quebec, the latter archives have already been used in no less than thirty- 
eight local parish histories, written by priests between 1850 and 1896. Dr. 
Douglas gives us a chapter on ‘‘ the contemporaneous documents avail- 
‘* able for the Colonial History of. New England,’’ such as William Brad- 
ford’s ‘‘ History of Plimoth Plantation,’’ John Winthrop’s Diary, 
Morton’s ‘‘ Relations.’’ Newspaper records begin with ‘‘ Public 
“* Occurrences ’’ (1687). Captain John Smith, of Virginia, left us his 
“* Description of New England’’ in 1614, and travellers throw light where 
historians often leave darkness. Dr. Douglas gives us all the sources 
that will have to be reckoned with by the ultimate historian of seven- 
teenth-century America. It is interesting to know that local societies 
as well as various States Governments are now publishing historical 
material. English pamphlet material is probably still unexhausted. 
Dr. Douglas next takes us to the deplorable history of Canada down to 
the end of the seventeenth century, with a sequel closing with the days 
of Wolfe. Then, we have the early history of Plymouth Colony and 
Massachusetts Bay followed by a series of chapters which contrast in 
detail the two systems of colonisation in admirable fashion. The chapter 
on Education in New England is of much merit. 

* * *% 


Weare glad to welcome the publication of Sir Edward Clarke’s version 
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of the New Testament (Messrs. Smith, Elder, price 3s. 6d. net), under 
the title ‘“ The New Testament: the Authorized Version, corrected.”’ 
In the preface Sir Edward recalls the address of a hundred scholars, pre- 
sented to the Archbishop of Canterbury in 1911, asking for the elimination 
from the authorised text of 1611 of errors due to mistranslation of a 
faulty Greek text. At that very time, Sir Edward Clarke was engaged 
upon the task which the address had suggested should be given to a com- 
mittee. Sir Edward, whenever a change is made, has adopted that of 
the Revisers, and has also considered the suggestions made by a com- 
mittee appointed by the Lower House of the Convocation of York, 
appointed in 1896, and reporting in 1910. Sir Edward has nowhere 
used a phrase not sanctioned by the Authorised or Revised Version. 
The peculiar value of the book is that the new reviser brings to his work 
a singular appreciation of pure English. To anyone who has heard 
Sir Edward Clarke speak, there must be apparent his artistic perception 
of the balanced value of words, and in this edition of the New Testament 
—following on his welcome revision last year of the Epistles of St. Paul— 
he has rendered a service to English literature. ‘‘ There is no present 
““need for a fresh revision of the New Testament,’’ if the corrections 
here indicated are made ; that is Sir Edward Clarke’s position, and few 
_ scholars will attack it. 
* * * 

A new “‘ History of the Church in Scotland’’ was needed, and Dr. 
Alex. R. MacEwen, Professor of Church History in New College, Edin- 
burgh, has given it to us (Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, price 12s. net). 
As he very properly points out, the researches of recent years have 
given the historian light not available in the days of Grub and Cun- 
ningham. Indeed, the history of Celtic institutions has been recast, 
while the publication of medizeval material and the work of men like the 
late Professor Maitland on the significance of medieval methods of life 
and thought have given a new form to the whole of our notions about 
the medizval church. Dr. MacEwen begins with the Roman occupation, 
and strictly guards himself against legends such as that of Lucius, so 
skilfully disposed of by Harnack. But he, rightly we think, adopts, pace 
Harnack;, Tertullian’s reference to Christianised districts that the 
Romans had not reached in Britain, and for this reason we are not 
inclined, on the negative evidence of the absence of material symbols, 
to agree that before 385, Christianity had not passed beyond the Tyne 
or the Mersey. Professor Haverfield expressly dwells on the inconclusive 
character of the absence of such symbols. However, this attitude proves 
that Dr. MacEwen is a very careful historian, and for this fact we must 
be thankful. The style of the work, which in twenty-five chapters carries 
us down to the assassination of Cardinal Beaton, is excellent. 


* * * 


It is a pleasure to record the publication of the ‘‘ University and His- 
‘‘ torical Addresses ’’ (Messrs. Macmillan, price 8s. 6d. net), delivered 
by Mr. Bryce during his residence in the United States, as Ambassador 
of Great Britain. The first sentence in the preface gives the reader the 
best notion of the contents of the book: ‘‘ During six years spent in 
‘‘ Washington, it has been my duty, and also my pleasure, to travel 
“‘ hither and thither over the United States, responding, so far as time 
‘‘and strength permitted, to requests to address Universities, Bar Asso- 
‘* ciations, Chambers of Commerce, and many other public organisations 
“of diverse kinds.’’ As a result we have twenty-two addresses, 
beginning with ‘‘ The Beginnings of Virginia,’’ and ending with an 
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address to the Pennsylvania Society, of Néw York, on ‘‘ the Constitution 
‘of the United States.’’ The historical papers include one on ‘‘ The 
‘Landing of the Pilgrims, in 1620,’’ while to-day will be read with 
interest the essay on ‘‘ the Scoto-Irish race in Ulster and in America.” 
It is not everyone who knows that Captain Kidd was a Scoto-American, 
while possibly the great jurist Marshall was of the same race. Mr. 
Bryce dwelt on the better feeling to-day between English and Irish, and 
anticipates that all divisions will die out, as they have died out between 
England and Scotland, and between North and South in the United 
States. 
*% % * 

Sir Gordon Home has translated from the French of M. Emile Faguet 
{of the French Academy), ‘‘ with additions specially written for the 
‘‘ English edition,’’ the little volume happily entitled ‘‘ Initiation into 
‘‘ Literature ’’ (Messrs. Williams & Norgate, price 3s. 6d. net). M. 
Faguet, in his preface, says that his book ‘“‘ is designed to show the way 
‘“to the beginner, to satisfy, and more especially to excite, his initial 
“‘curiosity. It affords an adequate idea of the march of facts and of 
‘‘ideas. The reader is led somewhat rapidly from the remote origins to 
‘‘ the most recent efforts of the human mind.’’ We pass from the Vedas 
to the Hebrew Scriptures, to Homer and the Greeks, to Latin literature, 
to the literature of the Middle Ages in France, England, Germany, 
Italy, Spain, Portugal, to the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
and again to the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries in the same 
countries. The book concludes with special chapters on Russian and 
Polish literature. The estimate and criticism of Shakespeare, Milton, 
Jonson, Richardson, and Browning are excellent. The actual trans- 
lation is not always pleasing. M. Faguet is made to say of Ben Jonson : 
‘* Ben Jonson, classical, exact, pretty faithful imitator of the writers of 
“‘ antiquity, etc.’’ ‘‘ Pretty faithful’’ is inadmissible. It sounds like 
pigeon-English. 


> +e —<_____- 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Sir Robert Giffen, on his retirement in 1897, wrote certain chapters of 
a popular book that he had in mind on “‘ Statistics.’’ Under this title, 
Mr. Henry Higgs, C.B., with the assistance of Mr. George Udny Fule 
(University Lecturer on Statistics at Cambridge), has edited these 
chapters. It isa substantial volume of nineteen chapters, and deals with 
all the main fields in which accurate statistics are vital to comprehension 
and progress: trade, agriculture, mining, fisheries, manufactures, rail- 
ways, and other undertakings of public utility, finance, prices and wages, 
judicial (a very difficult subject), poor law, education, insurance. The 
book closes with a practical chapter on the construction of tables. The 
education statistics, indeed all the purely social figures, are full of value. 
Mr. Higgs, in his introduction, rightly says that when this volume ceases 
to be one of knowledge, it will be one of power. 

* * 3 


We must note the re-publication of Lord Cromer’s ‘‘ Political and 
“Literary Essays’’ (Messrs. Macmillan, price ros. 6d. net), which 
appeared between 1908 and 1913 in the Edinburgh and Quarterly 
Reviews, the Nineteenth Century and After, and the Spectator. The 
volume opens with the notable essay on ‘‘ The Government of Subject 
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‘““ Races ”’ (Edinburgh Review), a theme to which Lord Cromer brings 
immense experience. In his preface, he lays weight on the fact that, 
though the essay was written six years ago, ‘‘ I adhere to the opinions 
“expressed in that essay, so far as they go.’’ He adds, “ It will be 
““ obvious to anyone who has paid attention to Indian affairs that, if the 
““ subject had to be treated now, many very important issues, to which 
““T have not alluded, would have to be imported into the discussion.’’ 
The Spectator reprints include various papers touching Mahommedan 
questions. 
* * * 

This little book, ‘‘ Sketches in Western Canada,’’ by the Right Rev. 
_ Bishop Ingham, D.D., and the Rev. Clement-Burrows, M.A. (Messrs. 
Hodder & Stoughton), is designed, as Bishop Ingham tells us, to 
strengthen ‘‘ the feeling of responsibility of those living in the heart of 
“the Empire, and especially of the old Church,’’ towards the marvellous 
country, growing by leaps and bounds, in the great Dominion beyond the 
Sea. The want of vigorous young clergy is emphasised, and a tribute 
paid to the splendid work done by women. The Scout movement is 
especially valuable in disciplining boys, who, early thrust into the 
responsibilities of life, become too soon independent of parental control. 
- Some excellent photographs add to the interest of a work which cannot 
fail to be of great use to the intending emigrant, lay or clerical. 

* * * 

Mr. G. R. Agassiz has done work of permanent usefulness, while he 
has fulfilled a filial duty, in writing this account of his famous father. 
_ The volume is entitled ‘‘ Letters and Recollections of Alexander Agassiz, 
with a Sketch of his Life and Work ’”’ (Messrs. Constable & Co., price 
14s. net). Alexander Agassiz, descendant of an ancient Swiss stock, 
was the son of the notable naturalist, Louis Agassiz and Cécile Braun 
his wife. He was born at Neuchatel, on December 17th, 1835, and 
died at sea on March 27th (Easter Sunday), 1910. Here may be read in 
detail his laborious but happy life, with the record of endless labours in 
the fields of morphology, geology, oceanography, and zoology. An 
American citizen, he worked well for his adopted land, but his services 
to science were not limited to any nationality. 

* * * 


The mystic muse invoked by A. E.’’ (Collected Poems, by A. E. 
Messrs. Macmillan, price 6s. net) in songs of the Earth-breath and 
Spirit Vision, finds expression in varying moods, ‘‘ The’ Mystery told 
‘‘ in tears ’’ being preferred, though there are pleasant verses of more 
cheerful tone. The mythological references, for which a glossary 
of Celtic traditions is mercifully appended, are varied by imitations of 
Hindu Scriptures. The book will not appeal to the ordinary reader, to 
whom mystic poetry is as caviare, and whom the somewhat involved 
imagery fails to impress. But there are doubtless chosen souls in Erin 
to whom these poems will recall the legends of the past, and who will 
weave them into dreams of the future. 

* * * 

‘“The Savoy Edition’? of Shakespeare’s Works (Messrs. Eyre & 
Spottiswoode, price 7s. 6d. net) is a remarkable edition, containing as it 
does in one compact volume of 1,100 pages, not only the entire works, but 
a series of sixty-five photographs of famous actors and actresses in 
notable parts, and a series of reproductions in colour of famous pictures, 
depicting scenes from Shakespeare. We wish there had been more than 
one portrait of Irving (Wolsey), and one of Miss Terry (Imogen), but 
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the desire to present players now in vogue has dominated the editor. The 
Chandos portrait of the poet, vividly bepeanerS: forms the frontis- 
piece of a delightful editions: 
* * 

We must note the Sak of ‘‘ The Collected Poetry of Francis 
‘“ Thompson ”’ (Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, 20s. net). The poems are 
printed in the order of their original publication, namely, ‘‘ Poems,”’ 
1893, ‘‘ Sister Songs,’’ 1895, ‘‘ New Poems,’’ 1897. To the poems of 
1893 are added certain poems which really belong to ‘‘ Love in Dian’s 
‘‘Lap,’’ though published after the poet’s death. The last hundred 
pages or so of this book contain the poems first collected in the edition of 
the ‘‘ works ’’ of this year. The volume runs to 413 pages, the type is 
excellent, and the edition will prove invaluable to the student of this 


interesting poet. 
* * * 


Mr. Charles R. Gibson, F.R.S.E., in his volume entitled ‘‘ The 
“* Romance of Scientific Discovery ’’ (Messrs. Seeley, Service & Co., 
price 5s.), gives us ‘‘ a popular and non-technical account of some of 
‘‘ the most important discoveries in science from the earliest historical 
‘‘ times to the present day.’’ We are given accounts of man’s 
discoveries as to the origin of this planet and its composition and nature, 
of our knowledge of its earliest men, of discoveries relating to the bodies 
of men, the nature of plants, the nature of matter, indeed, of the 
Universe. The idea of the book is excellent, and will stimulate the minds 
of young people to think of the mysteries amid which they move. 

* * * 


Mr. Harold F. B. Wheeler, F.R.Hist.S., in ‘‘ The French Revolu- 
‘* tion, from the age of Louis XIV. to the coming of Napoleon ’”’ (Messrs. 
T. C. & E. C. Jack, price 7s. 6d. net), gives us thirty-two interesting 
essayS On various aspects and dramatic moments in those historic 
hundred years. The eighty plates that illustrate the text are of absorb- 
ing interest. The likeness of Marat is that of a terrible devil, and of 
Louis XVII. that, almost, of an angel. David’s sketch from life of 
Marie Antoinette in the tumbril, on the way to the scaffold, is horrible, 
while her last portrait, taken shortly before her murder, is the incarnation 
of eternal woe. 

* * * 

Many readers will enjoy and profit from Miss Jane T. Stoddart’s 
volume entitled ‘‘ The Old Testament in Life and Literature ’’ (Messrs. 
Hodder & Stoughton, price 7s. 6d.), in which she takes passage after 
passage from Genesis to the minor Prophets and shows how the words 
have affected the lives, or have influenced the thought and literary work 
of this or that notable woman or man. The book is likely to be of value 
to the preacher, who can, with its aid, add often unfamiliar illustrations 
to his examination of the text. ‘‘ The work, in its general outline,’ | 
was suggested by Sir W. Robertson Nicoll, who has given his help and 
guidance to its production. 

* * * 

‘“The Near East: Dalmatia, Greece, and ConStantinople ’’ (Messrs. 
Hodder & Stoughton, price 25s. net), by Mr. Robert Hichens, is a 
volume of delicately-written and interesting letterpress, accompanied by 
really wonderful photographs and coloured prints of famous spots in 
the Near East. We see Athens and Constantinople with a new sense of 
their reality in these striking compositions. The picture of the Acro- 
polis in the early morning is wonderful, and so are many of the pictures 
of Constantinople. 
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